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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY    OF   POETEY,    FROM    I6OO    TO    l650. 


Sect.  I. 
On  Italian  Poetry, 


1.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteeath  century,  few  remained  in 
Italy  to  whom  posterity  has  assigned  a  considerable 
reputation  for  their  poetry.  But  the  ensuing  period  ^Ma?!!rtbe 
has  stood  lower,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  opinion  of 
later  ages  than  any  other  since  the  reviv^  of  letters.  The 
mcentigti,  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  stig- 
matised in  modem  criticism,  till  the  word  has  been  associated 
with  nothing  but  false  taste  and  every  thing  that  should  be 
shunned  and  despised.  Those  who  had  most  influence  in 
leading  the  literary  judgment  of  Italy  went  back,  some  almost 
exclusively  to  the  admiration  of  Petrarch  and  his  contempo- 
raries,  some  to  the  various  writers  who  cultivated  their  native 
poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Sdlvitii  is  of  the  former 
class,  Muratori  of  the  latter.* 

2.  "Die  last  age,  that  is,  the  concluding  twenty  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century,   brought  with  it,  in  many 
respects,  a  change  of  public  sentiment  in  Italy.     A  ^''u"  " 
masculine  turn  of  thought,  an  expanded  grasp  of  ''™'"'*'' 
philosophy,  a  thirst,  ardent  to  excess,  for  great  exploits  and 


■  Muntori,  Delia  PerfetU  Foesia,  is 
oaeofOie  bett  boolu  of  criticiim  in  the 
Italian  laDgiuge ;  in  the  lecond  rolume 
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noble  praise,  has  disdnguished  the  Italian  people  of  the  last 
fifty  years  from  their  progenitors  of  several  preceding  gener- 
ations. It  is  possible  that  the  enhanced  relative  importance 
of  the  Lombards  in  their  national  literature  may  have  not 
been  without  its  influence  in  rendering  the  public  taste  less 
fastidious  as  to  purity  of  language,  less  fine  in  that  part  of 
sesthetic  discernment  which  relates  to  the  grace  and  fehcity 
of  expression,  while  it  became  also  more  apt  to  demand 
originality,  nervousness,  and  the  power  of  exciting  emotion. 
The  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century  may,  in  some  cases, 
have  gained  by  this  revolution  ;  but  those  of  the  preceding 
ages,  especially  the  Petrarchists  whom  Bembo  had  led,  have 
certainly  tost  ground  in  national  admiration. 

3.  Rubbi,  editor  of  the  voluminous  collection,  called  Par- 

naso  Italiano,  had  the  courage  to  extol  the  "  seicen- 
ihembr      tisb"  for  their  genius  and  fancy,  and  even  to  place 

them,  in  all  but  style,  above  their  predecessors. 
"  Give  them,"  he  says,  "  but  gra^e  and  purity,  take  from 
them  their  capricious  exaggerations,  their  perpetual  and  forced 
metaphors,  you  will  think  Marini  the  first  poet  of  Italy,  and 
his  followers,  with  their  fulness  of  imagery  and  personification, 
will  make  you  forget  their  monotonous  predecessors.  I  do 
not  advise  you  to  m^e  a  study  of  the  seicentisti ;  it  would 
spoil  your  style,  perh^s  your  imagination ;  I  only  tell  you 
that  they  were  the  true  Italian  poets ;  they  wanted  a  good 
style,  it  is  admitted,  hut  they  were  so  far  from  wanting  genius 
and  imagination,  that  these  perhaps  tended  to  impair  their 
style."  • 

4.  It  is  probable  that  every  native  critic  would  think  some 

parts  of  this  paneervric,  and  especially  the  strontrlv 

Alio bj Sim.  f  .    1-     1  "^    ■  ^'  i-  »«     ■   ■     "^     ■    .-^        ..  n  '' 

hyperbouca)  praise  ot  Marmi,  earned  too  tar.     cut 

I  am  not  sure  that  we  should  be  vtrong  in  agreeing  with 
Rubbi,  that  there  is  as  much  catholic  poetry,  by  which  I 
mean  that  which  is  good  in  all  ages  and  countries,  in  some 
of  the  minor  productions  of  the  seventeenth  as  in  those  of  the 
sixteenth  age.  The  sonnets,  especially,  have  more  individu- 
ality and  more  meaning.     In  this,  however,  I  should  wish  to 

*  Farnuo  Italiano,  vul.  xlL    (Avvei-     TaIuin«i,tothe  irriters  oftlie  ceientcenth 

timento.)       Rublii,  boweTer,  ip.iis    but     century, 
two,  out  of  hla  long  collection  in  fifty 
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include  the  latter  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Salfi, 
a  writer  of  more  taste  and  judgment  than  Rubbi,  has  recently 
t^en  the  same  side,  and  remarked  the  superior  originality, 
the  more  determined  individuality,  the  greater  variety  of  sub- 
jectSr  above  all,  what  the  Italians  sow  most  value,  the  more 
earnest  patriotism  of  the  later  poets."  Those  immediately 
before  ua,  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the  century,  are  less 
numerous  than  in  the  former  age  ;  the  sonnetteers  especially 
have  produced  much  less ;  and  in  the  collections  of  poetry, 
even  in  that  of  Rubbi,  notwithstanding  his  eulogy,  they  take 
op  very  litde  room.  Some,  however,  have  obtained  a  durable 
renown,  and  are  better  knovm  in  Europe  than  any,  except 
the  Tassos,  that  flourished  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
golden  age. 

5.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  praise  of  a  masculine 
genius,  either  in  thought  or  language,  cannot  be  Adnwor 
bestowed  on  the  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century  *•■""'■ 
whom  his  contemporaries  most  admired,  Giovanni  Battista 
Marini.  He  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  deficient  than  all  the 
rest  in  such  qualities,  and  is  indebted  to  the  very  opposite 
diaracteristics  for  the  sinister  influence  which  he  exerted  on 
the  public  taste.  He  was  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  and  gave  to 
the  world  his  famous  Adone  in  1623.  As  he  was  then  fifty- 
four  years  old,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  character  of  the 
poem,  that  it  was  in  great  pwt  written  long  before  ;  and  he 
had  already  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  by  Iiis  other 
works.  The  Adone  was  received  with  an  unbounded  and 
ill-judging  approbation  ;  ill-judging  in  a  critical  sense,  because 
the  faults  of  this  poem  are  incapable  of  defence,  but  not  un- 
natural, as  many  parallel  instances  of  the  world's  enthusiasm 
have  shown.  No  one  had  before  carried  the  corruption  of 
taste  so  far  j  extravagant  metaphors,  false  thoughts,  and 
conc^ts  on  equivocal  words,  are  very  frequent  in  the  Adone  j 
and  its  author  stands  accountable  in  some  measure  for  his 
imitators,  who  during  more  than  half  a  century  looked  up 
to  Marini  with  emulous  folly,  and  frequently  succeeded  in 
greater  deviations  from  pure  taste  without  his  imagination 
and  elegance. 

■  SM,  UwL  IMt  de  riUlie  (contiDiutioii  de  Giuguinf),  vol.  lii.  p.  484. 
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f>.  The  Adone  is  oiie  of  the  long;e8t  poems  in  the  world, 
containing  more  tbsai  45,000  lines.  He  has  shown 
some  ingenuity  in  filling  up  the  canvas  of  so  slight 
a  story  by  additional  incidents  from  his  own  invention,  and 
by  long  episodes  allusive  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  But 
the  subject,  expanded  so  interminably,  is  essentially  destitute 
of  any  superior  interest,  and  fit  only  for  an  enervated  people, 
barren  of  high  thoughts  and  high  actions,  the  Italy,  notwith- 
standing some  bright  exceptions,  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
If  we  could  overcome  this  essential  source  of  weariness,  the 
Adone  has  much  to  delight  our  fancy  and  our  ear.  IVWini 
is,  more  than  any  other  poet,  the  counterpart  of  Ovid  j  his 
fertility  of  imagination,  his  ready  accumulation  of  circum- 
stances and  expressions,  his  easy  flow  of  language,  his  har- 
monious versificadon,  are  in  no  degree  inferior ;  his  faults 
are  also  the  same  ;  for  in  Ovid  we  have  all  the  overstrained 
figures  and  the  false  conceits  of  Marini.  But  the  ItaliMi  poef 
was  incapable  of  imitating  the  truth  to  nature  and  deptii  of 
feeling  which  appear  in  many  parts  of  his  ancient  prototype, 
nor  has  he  as  vigorous  an  expression.  Never  does  Marini 
rise  to  any  high  pitch  ;  few  stanzas,  perhaps,  are  remembered 
by  natives  for  their  beauty,  but  many  are  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing, all  are  easy  and  musical.*  "Perhaps,"  says  Salfi, 
"  with  the  exception  of  Ariosto,  no  one  has  been  more  a  poet 
by  nature  than  het  j"  a  praise,  however,  which  may  justly 
seem  hyperbolical  to  those  who  recall  their  attentioa  to  the 
highest  attributes  of  poetry. 

*   Five  Etauias  of  the  aeventh  canto,  Thougb  Ibis  nietriciil  skill  may  not  be 

beiTig  *  choral  King  of  aalyri  and  bsc-  of  the  highcat  merit  in  poetry,  it  is  no 

ehuiti,  ara  throvn   into  seni  idmccioli,  more  to  be  ilighted  than  facility  of  touch 

utd  have  been  accounted  by  the  Italiana  in  a  painter. 

an  eitraoidinary  eSbrt  of  ikill,  fnmi  the         f  Vol.  lir.  p.  HT.      Tlie  character  of 

difficulty  of  lustainlng  a  metre  which  is  Marini's    poetry  which    thii   critic   haa 

not  Etrong  in  rhymes  vitli  >o  much  spirit  iiivco,    is  in  general   rcry  just,  and    in 

and   ease.      Each   veisc    also   is  divided  good  taste.     Corniani  (vii.  123.)  has  also 

into  three  parts,   ihemsclTCS   separately  done  justice,  and  no  more  than  justice, 

tdrMcdoli,    though    not    rhyming.      One  to  Maiini.     Tinboschi  has  hardly  said 

stania  will  make  this  clear: —  enough  in  his  favour;  and  as  to  Mura- 

Hord'<l]eni>'adi]rniiio.edIpain[HBii  "■"■  '*  ''"  *•"  business  to  restore  and 

1  (loTiuil,  a  tc  Tcrilnl  pill  tenere,  maintain  a  punty  of  taste,  which  ren- 

t-'^gu,!'£'u^tMV^%  ^^'^  *•'■"  *^™™  towards  the  excesses  of 

TuSu^aDo.  •' accendino. ed  ■•implno,  ^ueh  poets  as  Marini, 

goal  Semele,  ck'  ■■  rolnin  til  cnwrs  j 
laatinoa  OupldUw.  ed  a  Bronito, 
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7>  Marini  belong  to  that  ver^  numerous  body  of  poets 
who,  delighted  wiUi  the  spontaneity  of  their  ideas,  add  popu- 
never  reject  any  that  arise  ;  their  parental  love  for-  '^'^' 
bids  all  preference,  and  an  impartial  law  of  gavelkind  shares 
tbeir  page  among  all  the  offspring  of  their  brain.  Such  were 
Ovid  and  Lucan,  and  such  have  been  some  of  our  own  poets 
of  great  genius  and  equal  fame.  Their  fertility  astonishes 
the  reader,  and  he  enjoys  for  a  time  the  abundant  banquet  y 
but  satiety  is  too  sure  a  consequence,  and  be  returns  with 
less  pleasure  to  a  second  perusal.  The  censure  of  criticism 
fiills  invariably,  and  sometimes  too  harshly,  on  this  sort  of 
poetry  j  it  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  critic  and  the  world 
are  most  at  variance ;  but  the  world  is  apt,  in  this  instance, 
to  reverse  its  own  judgment,  and  yield  to  the  tribunal  it  had 
rejected.  "  To  Marini,"  says  an  eminent  Italian  writer,  "  we 
owe  the  lawlessness  of  composition  :  the  ebullition  of  his 
genius,  incapable  of  restrain^  burst  through  every  bulwark, 
enduring  no  rule  but  that  of  his  own  humour,  which  was  all 
for  sonorous  verse,  bold  and  ingenious  thoughts,  fantastical 
subjects,  a  phraseology  rather  Latin  than  Italian,  and  in  short 
aimed  at  pleasing  by  a  false  appearance  of  beauty.  It  would 
almost  pass  belief  how  much  this  style  was  admired,  were  it 
not  so  near  our  own  time  that  we  hear  as  it  were  the  echo  of 
its  praise ;  nor  did  Dante,  or  Petrarch,  or  Tasso,  or  perhaps 
any  of  the  ancient  poets,  obt^n  in  their  lives  so  much  ap- 
plause."* But  Marini,  who  died  in  1625,  had  not  time  to 
enjoy  much  of  this  glory.  The  length  of  this  poem,  and  the 
difiiiseness  which  produces  its  length,  render  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  read  through  the  Adone  ;  and  it  wants  that  inequality 
which  might  secure  a  preference  to  detached  portions.  The 
story  of  Psyche  in  the  fourth  canto  may  perhaps  be  as  iair 
a  specimen  of  Marini  as  could  be  taken :  it  is  not  easy  to 
destroy  the  beauty  of  that  fable,  nor  was  he  unfitted  to  relate 
it  with  grace  and  interest  i  but  he  has  displayed  all  the  ble- 
mishes of  his  own  s^le.f 

*   CrMcimbeni,  LL  4T0:  Andr^  e*eii   gaa  no  far  as  to  declire, 

t  Tlie    Adone    hu    been    (requently  that  no  one  can  mul  the  Adone  nhose 

Augcd  vith  want  of  decencjr.      It  iru  heut  u  well  as  taste  n  not  corrupt ;  and 

put  to  the  ban  of  the  Boman  inquisition,  that,  both  for  tlie  sake  of  good  iiiormlB 

■od  grate  vrilera  have  deemed  II  Dccca-  and  good  poetry,  it  should  be  taken  out 

my  to  proteM  agjunit  ita  licentioumeH.  of  erer;  one's  bands.     After  such  inrco- 
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S.  Tbe  Secchia  R^ita  of  Alessandro  Tassoni,  published  at 
Paris  in  162%  is  better  known  in  Europe  than 
^lu'or  might  have  been  expected  from  its  local  subject, 
""^ '  idiomatic  style,  and  unintelligible  personalities.  It 
turns,  as  tbe  title  imports,  on  one  of  the  petty  wars,  frequent 
among  the  Italian  cities  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  wherein  the  Bologiiese  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  bucket  of  a  well,  which  the  citizens  of  Modeiia  in  a  prior 
incursion  had  carried  off.  Tassoni,  by  a  poetical  anachronism, 
mixed  this  with  an  earlier  contest  of  rather  more  dignity  be- 
tween the  little  republics,  wherein  Enzio,  king  of  Sardinia, 
a  son  of  Frederic  II.,  had  been  made  prisoner.  He  has  been 
reckoned  by  many  the  inventor,  or  at  least  the  reproducer  in 
modern  times,  of  the  mock-heroic  style.*  Pulci,  however, 
had  led  the  way ;  and  when  Tassoni  claims  originality,  it 
must  be  in  a  very  limited  view  of  the  execution  of  his  poem- 
He  has  certainly  more  of  parody  than  Pulci  could  have 
attempted  ;  the  great  poems  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  espedally 
the  latter,  supply  him  with  abundant  opportunities  for  this 
ingenious  and  lively,  but  not  spiteful,  exercbe  of  wit,  and  he 
hi^  adroitly  seized  the  ridiculous  side  of  his  contemporary 
Marini.  The  combat  of  the  cities,  it  may  be  observed,  is 
serious  enough,  however  trifling  the  cause,  and  has  its  due 
proportion  of  slaughter ;  but  Tassoni,  very  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  throws  an  air  of  ridicule 
over  the  whole.  The  episodes  are  generally  in  a  still  more 
comic  style.  A  graceful  facility  and  a  light  humour,  which 
must  have  been  incomparably  better  understood  by  his  coun- 
trymen and  contemporaries,  make  this  a  very  amusing  poem. 
It  is  exempt  from  the  bad  taste  of  the  age ;  and  the  few  por- 
tions where  the  burlesque  tone  disappears  are  versified  with 

tires,   ii    nuy  seem    citraor^iury  tlint,  original  conception        But    In    &ct   the 

Ihough  the  poem  of  jVInrioi  must  by  its  mock -heroic  or  burlesque  atyle,  in  a  ge- 

nature  be  rather  voluptuous,  it  is  by  fnr  nersl  tenw,  is  so  natural,  and  tnoreoTer 

less  Opel)  lo  sucli  an  objection  than  the  bo  common,  ihat  il  is  idle  to  talk  of  ils 

Oilando    FuriosOi  nor  more,   I   believe,  inrentqr.      What  else  is   Rabelaii,  Don 

tb»n   the   Faery  ^ueen.      No  charge  ia  Quiiole,  or,  in   Ilalian,  the  romance  of 

apt  to  be  inwle  so  capriciously  as  this.  Bertoldo,  all  older  than  Tanoni  ?    What 

*   Boileau  seems  lo  acknowledge  bim-  else    are   the  popular  tales  of  children, 

self  indebted  to  Tassoni  for  the  Lutrin  ;  John  the  Giganticide,  and  many  more  ? 

and  Pope  may  have  followed  both  in  the  Tbe  poem  of  Taaioni  bad  a  very  great 

first  sketch  of  the    Rape  of  the  Lock,  reputation.       Voltaire   did    il   injustice, 

though  what  ha  bas  added  is  a  purely  though  it  was  much  in  bi<  own  liiw. 
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much  ele^nce.  Perhaps  it  has  not  been  observed,  that  the 
Count  de  Culague,  one  of  his  most  ludicrous  charaeters,  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  I^udibras,  both  by  his  awkward  and 
dastardly  appearance  as  a  knight,  and  by  his  ridiculous 
addresses  to  tlie  lady  whom  he  woos.*  None,  however, 
will  question  the  originality  of  Butler. 

9*  But  the  poet  of  whom  Italy  has,  in  later  times,  been 
br  more  proud  than  of  Marini  or  Tassoni  was 
Chiabrera.  Of  his  long  life  the  greater  part  fell 
within  the  ^xteenth  century;  and  some  of  his  poems  were 
published  before  its  close ;  but  he  has  geueralty  been  con- 
udered  as  belonging  to  the  present  period.  Chiabrera  is  the 
founder  of  a  school  in  the  lyric  poetry  of  Italy,  rendered 
afterwards  more  famous  by  Guidi,  which  affected  the  name 
of  Pindaric.  It  is  the  Theban  lyre  which  they  boast  to  strike : 
it  is  from  the  fountain  of  Dirce  that  they  draw  their  inspir- 
ation }  and  these  allusions  are  as  frequent  in  their  verse,  as 
those  to  Valclusa  and  the  Sorga  in  the  followers  of  Petrarch. 
Chiabrera  borrowed  from  Pindar  that  grandeur  of  sound,  that 
pomp  of  epithets,  that  rich  swell  of  imagery,  that  unvarying 
majesty  of  conception,  which  distinguish  the  odes  of  both 
poets.  He  is  less  frequently  harsh  or  turgid,  though  the 
latter  blemish  has  been  sometimes  observed  in  him,  but  wants 
also  the  masculine  condensation  of  his  prototype;  nor  does  he 
deviate  so  frequently,  or  with  so  much  power  of  imagination, 
into  such  digressions  as  those  which  generally  shade  from  our 
eyes,  in  a  skilful  profusion  of  ornament,  the  victors  of  the 
Grecian  games  whom  Pindar  professes  to  celebrate.  The 
poet  of  the  house  of  Medici  and  of  other  princes  of  Italy, 
great  at  least  in  their  own  time,  was  not  so  much  compelled 
to  desert  his  immediate  subject,  as  he  who  was  paid  for  an 
ode  by  some  wrestler  or  boxer,  who  could  only  become  wor- 
thy of  heroic  song  by  attaching  his  name  to  the  ancient 
glories  of  his  native  city.  The  profuse  employment  of  my- 
thological allusions,  frigid  as  it  appears  at  present,  was  so 
customary,  that  we  can  hardly  impute  to  it  much  blame;  and 
it  seemed  peculiarly  appropriate  to  a  style  which  was  stu- 
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diously  formed  on  the  Pindaric  model.*  Hie  odes  of  Cbia- 
brera  are  often  panegyrical,  Eind  his  manner  was  well  fitted 
for  that  style,  though  sometimes  we  have  ceased  to  admire 
those  whom  he  extols.  But  he  is  not  eminent  for  purity  of 
taste,  nor,  I  believe,  of  Tuscan  language  :  he  endeavoured  to 
force  the  idiom,  more  than  it  would  bear,  by  constructions  and 
iuversions borrowed  from  the  ancient  tongues;  and  these  odes, 
splendid  and  noble  as  they  are,  bear  in  the  estimation  of  critics 
some  marks  of  the  seventeenth  century.t  The  satirical  epis- 
tles of  Chiabrera  are  praised  by  Salfi  as  written  in  a  moral 
Horatian  tone,  abounding  with  his  own  experience  and  allu- 
sions to  his  time.1^  But  in  no  other  kind  of  poetry  has  he 
been  so  highly  successful  as  in  the  lyric ;  and,  though  the 
Grecian  robe  is  never  cast  away,  he  imitated  Anacreon  with 
as  much  skill  as  Pindar.  "  His  lighter  odes,"  says  Cres- 
cimbeni,  "are  most  beautiful  and  elegant,  full  ofgrace,  viva- 
city, spirit,  and  delicacy,  adorned  with  pleasing  inventions, 
and  differing  in  nothing  but  language  from  those  of  Anacreon. 
His  dithyrambics  I  hold  incapable  of  being  excelled,  all  the 
qualities  required  in  such  compositions  being  united  with  a 
certain  nobleness  of  expression  which  elevates  all  it  touches 
upon."  5 

10.  The  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Greece  vvas  not  more  the 
model  of  Chiabrera  than  his  Roman  competitor  was  of  Testi. 
"  Had  he  been  more  attentive  to  the  choice  of  his  expres- 
sion," says  Crescimbeni,  "  he  might  have  earned  the  name  of 
the  Tuscan  Horace."  The  faults  of  his  age  are  said  te  be 
frequently  discernible  in  Testi ;  but  there  is,  to  an  ordinary 
reader,  an  Horatian  elegance,  a  certain  charm  of  grace  and 
ease  in  his  canzoni,  which  render  them  pleasing.  One  of 
these,  beginning,  Ruscelletto  orgoglioso,  is  highly  admired 
by  Muratori,  the  best,  perhaps,  of  the  Italian  critics,  and  one 
not  slow  to  censure  any  defects  of  taste.  It  apparently  alludes 
to  some  enemy  in  the  court  of  Modena.  ||     The  character  of 

*  SalR   ju«tIEcE    Ibe  continual    iniro-  all  that  was  of  cWJcal  anliquit;  migbt 

ductian   of   mytholtf  ;r   bji   the   Tlaliaii  lie  blended  in  their  scnliments  with  the 

poeH,  on  tbe  ground  that  it  vos  a  part  memory  of  Rome, 
of  their  national  inheritance,  associalvd        f  Salli,  i^ii.  SjO. 
iriih  the  monumenia  and  recollections  of        i  Id.  liii.  S0I3. 
their  glory.      This  would  be  more  lo  the         g  Storia  della  lol^r  pnt^ia,  ii.  483. 
purpose  if  thdr  mythology  hud  not  been         f  lliis  canion  is  in  Mathias,  Compo- 

almost  eieluuTelj  Greek.     But  perliaps  nimanti  Lirici,  il.  190. 
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Testi  was  ambitious  and  reatlesa,  his  life  spent  in  seeking  and 
partly  in  enjoying  public  offices,  but  terminated  in  prison. 
He  had  taken,  says  a  later  writer,  Horace  for  bis  model ;  and 
perh^>s  like  bim  he  wished  to  appear  sometimes  a  stoic, 
sometimes  an  epicurean ;  but  he  knew  not  like  him  bow  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  either  of  Zeno  or  Epicurus,  so  as  to  lead 
a  tranquil  and  independent  life.* 

11.  The  imitators  of  Chiabrera  were  generally  unsuccess- 
fid ;  they  became  hyperbolical  and  exaggerated,  yf^,  [^,„. 
TTie  translation  of  Pindar  by  Alessandro  Adimari,  *"■ 
though  not  very  much  resembling  the  original,  has  been 
praised  for  its  own  beauty.  But  these  poets  are  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Marinists,  to  whom  they  are  much  supe- 
rior. Giampoli,  whose  Rime  were  published  in  lC28,  may 
perhaps  be  the  best  after  Chiabrera.T  Several  obscure  epic 
poems,  some  of  which  are  rather  to  be  deemed  romances,  are 
commemorated  by  the  last  historian  of  Italian  literature. 
Among  these  is  the  Conquest  of  Granada  by  Graziani,  pub- 
Ushed  in  1650.  Salfi  justly  observes  that  the  subject  is  truly 
epic ;  but  the  poem  itself  seems  to  be  nothing  but  a  series  of 
episodical  intrigues  without  unity.  The  style,  according  to 
the  same  writer,  is  redundant,  the  similes  too  frequent  and 
monotonous  ;  yet  he  prefers  it  to  all  the  heroic  poems  which 
bad  intervened  since  that  of  Tasso.t 


Sect.  H. — On  Spanish  Poetry. 

Romancet  —  The  Argentolat  —  VUlegat  —  Gangora,  and  ha  School. 

IS.  The  Spanish  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century  might  be 

arranged  in  three  classes.     In  the  lirst  we  might 

place  that  which  was  formed  in  the  ancient  school,  ofspsnub 

though   not  always   preserving  its  characteristics  ; 

the  short  trochaic  metres,  employed  in  the  song  or  the  ballad, 

■  SdS,  lii.  281.  speaks    less    hunourably    of   Cismpoli. 

t  Id.  p.  303.      TinOratchi,  li.  361.     N.  1451. 
Baillet,   on    tbe    authoiity    of    olbcn,         (   I^-  ""I-  <■"'  P-  94— ISQ. 
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altogether  national,  or  aspiring'  to  be  such,  either  in  their 
subjects  or  in  their  style.  In  the  second  would  stand  that  to 
which  the  imitation  of  the  Italians  had  given  rise,  the  school 
of  Boscan  and  Garcilasso ;  and  with  diese  we  might  place 
also  the  epic  poenss,  which  do  not  seem  to  be  essentially 
different  from  similar  productions  of  Italy.  A  third  and 
not  inconsiderable  division,  though  less  extensive  than  the 
others,  is  composed  of  the  poetry  of  good  sense  ;  the  didac- 
tic, semi-satirical,  Horatian  style,  of  which  Mendoza  was  the 
founder,  and  several  specimens  of  which  occur  in  the  Par- 
naso  Espaiiol  of  Sedano. 

13.  The  romances  of  the  Cid  and  many  others  are  re- 
The  lo-  ferred  by  the  most  competent  judges  to  the  reign 
""■"■■  of  Philip  III,*  These  are  by  no  means  among 
the  best  of  Spanish  romances,  and  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  so  artificial  a  style  as  the  imitation  of  ancient 
manners  and  sentiments  by  poets  in  wholly  a  different  state 
of  society,  though  some  men  of  talent  might  succeed  in  it, 
would  soon  degenerate  into  an  affected  mannerism.  The  Ita- 
lian style  continued  to  be  cultivated  ;  under  Philip  III.,  the 
decline  of  Spain  in  poetry,  as  in  arms  and  national  power, 
was  not  so  striking  as  afterwards.  Several  poets  belong  to 
the  age  of  that  prince,  and  even  that  of  Philip  IV.  was  not 
destitute  of  men  of  merited  reputation.t     Among  the  best 

*    DurRQ,     Itomulfero    in    ramances  crilin    Bgrec  in  tb'a,  I  know   not  why 

doctrinalei,  amalorios,  feativoB,  fee.  I8ii9.  rori-igners  iliould  strire  (gainst  them. — 

TTie  Moorish   romances,  with  a  few  ei-  [It  is  hardlj,  perhaps,  neceraar;  to  warn 

ceptions,    end  thoie  of  the  Cid,  ere  as-  the  reader,  thst  the  celehrated  long  poem 

cribed  by  this  author  to  the  1aIt(T  part  on  the  Cid  is  not  reckoned  among  these 

of  the  tiiteenth  uid  the  first  half  of  the  romances. ~- 1842.] 

seventeenth  century.      In  the  prefjce  to         f  Antonio  bestows  unbounded  pniie 

a  former  publication,  Romances  Moris-  on  a  poem  of  the   epic  clau,  the  Ber- 

cos,  this  wnter  has   ssid,  Cosl  todoi  los  nardo  of  Balbuena,  published  at  Madrid 

romances  que  pulilicsmos  en  este  lihro  in  16S4,  thougli  he  compliini  that  in  hia 

perieneecii  al  siglo  IG"",  y  algunos  pocos  own    age   it  lay  hid    in   the    comers  of 

Bprincipio  del  n°».      Loi  aulores  son  booksellers'    &hopi.       Balbuena,    in    his 

desconoscidoa,  perosusobraihan  llegado,  opinion,  has    left  all  Spanish    poets  far 

y  merecido   llegar  i  la   poiteridad.      It  behind  him.      The  subject  of  his  poem  is 

seems  manifest  from    internal  evidence,  the  very  eommon  ftble  of  Roncesiallet. 

without  critical  knowledge  of   the  Ian-  Dieie,    while    he    denies    this    absolute 

guagc,  tliat  those  relating  to  the  Cid  are  prc-etninence  of  lialbuena,  gives  him  > 

not  of  the  middle   ages,    though    some  respectable  place  among  the  many  epio 

seem  still  inelined  to  give  thfm  a  high  writers  of  Spain.       But  I  do  Dot    find 

anti[|uity.      It  is  not  sutTicient  to  say  that  him  mentioned   in   Bouterwek;  in  tact, 

the  language  has  been  modernised  (  the  most  of  lliese  poems  are  very  scarce,  and 

wiiole  structure  of  these  ballads  ii  ledo-  are  treasures  lor  the  bibliomaniacs. 
lent  of  a  low  age;   and  if  the  Spaoiish 
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were  two  brothers,  Luperdo  and  Bartholomew  Argensola. 
Hiese  were  chiefly  distinguished  in  what  I  have 
called  the  third  or  Horatian  manner  of  Spanish  ^'n 
poetry,  though  they  by  no  means  confined  them- 
selves to  any  peculiar  style.  "  Lupercio,"  says  Bouterwek, 
"  formed  his  style  after  Horace  with  no  less  assiduity  than 
Luis  de  Leon  ;  but  he  did  not  possess  the  soft  enthusiasm  of 
that  pious  poet,  who  in  the  religious  spirit  of  his  poetry  is 
so  totally  unlike  Horace.  An  understanding  at  once  solid 
and  ii^enious,  subject  to  no  extravagant  illusion,  yet  full 
of  true  poetic  feeling,  and  an  imagination  more  plastic  than 
creative,  impart  a  more  perfect  Horatian  colouring  to  the 
odes,  as  well  as  to  the  candones  and  sonnets  of  Lupercio. 
He  closely  imitated  Horace  in  his  didactic  satires,  a  style  of 
composition  in  which  no  Spanish  poet  had  preceded  him. 
But  he  never  succeeded  in  attaining  the  bold  combination  of 
ideas  which  characterises  the  ode  style  of  Horace  j  and  his 
conceptions  have  therefore  seldom  any  thing  like  the  Hora- 
tian energy.  On  the  other  baud,  all  his  poems  express  no 
less  predsion  of  language  than  the  models  after  which  he 
fwrned  his  style.  His  odes,  in  particular,  are  characterised 
by  a  picturesque  tone  of  expression  which  he  seems  to  have 
imbibed  from  Virgil  rather  than  from  Horace.  The  extra- 
vagant metaphors  by  which  some  of  Herrera's  odes  are 
deformed  were  uniformly  avoided  by  Lupercio."  *  The 
genius  of  Bartholomew  Argensola  was  very  like  that  of  his 
brother,  nor  are  their  writings  easily  distinguishable ;  but 
Bouterwek  assigns,  on  the  whole,  a  higher  place  to  Bartho- 
lomew. Die2e  inclines  to  the  same  judgment,  and  thinks 
the  eulc^  of  Nicolas  Antonio  oh  these  brothers,  extravagant 
as  it  seems,  not  beyond  their  merits. 

14.  But  another  poet,  Manuel  Estevan  de  Villegas,  whose 
poems,  written  in  very  early  youth,  entitled  Ama- 
torias  or  Eroticas,  were  published  in  16S0,  has 
attained  a  still  higher  reputation,  especially  in  other  parts  of 
Europe.  Dieze  calls  him  "  one  of  the  best  lyric  poets  of 
Spain,  excellent  in  the  various  styles  he  has  employed,  but 
above  all  in  his  odes  and  songs.    His  original  poems  are  full 

■  Hkt  of  f^NUluh  Literature  p.  396. 
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of  genius ;  his  translations  of  Horace  and  Anacreon  might 
often  pass  for  original.  Few  surpass  him  in  harmony  of  verse ; 
he  is  the  Spanish  Anacreon,  the  poet  of  the  Graces."  * 
Bouterwek,  a  more  discrimiuating  judge  than  Dieze,  who  is 
perhaps  rather  valuable  for  research  than  for  taste,  has  ob- 
served, that  "  the  graceful  luxuriance  of  the  poetry  of 
Villegas  has  no  parallel  in  modern  literature  j  and  generally 
speaking,  no  modem  writer  has  so  well  succeeded  in  blend- 
ing the  spirit  of  ancient  poetry  with  the  modem.  But 
constantly  to  observe  that  correctness  of  ideas,  which  dis- 
tinguished the  classical  compositions  of  antiquity,  was  by 
Villegas,  as  by  most  Spanish  poets,  considered  too  rigid  a 
requisition,  and  an  unnecessary  restraint  on  genius.  He 
accordingly  sometimes  degenerates  into  conceits  and  images, 
the  monstrous  absurdity  of  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
author's  nation  and  age.  For  instance,  in  one  of  his  odes 
in  which  he  entreats  Lyda  to  su£fer  her  tresses  to  flow,  he 
says  that  *  agitated  by  Zephyr,  her  locks  would  occasion  a 
thousand  deaths,  and  subdue  a  thousand  livtes  j '  and  then  he 
adds,  in  a  str^n  of  extravagance,  surpassing  that  of  the 
Marinists,  *  that  the  sun  himself  would  cease  to  give  light, 
if  he  did  not  snatch  beams  from  her  radiant  countenance  to 
illumine  the  East.'  But  faults  of  this  glaring  kind  are  by  no 
means  frequent  in  the  poetry  of  Villegas,  and  the  fascinating 
grace  with  which  he  emulates  his  models,  operates  with  so 
powerful  a  charm,  that  the  occasional  occurrence  of  some 
little  affectations,  from  which  he  could  scarcely  be  expected 
entirely  to  abstain,  is  easily  overlooked  by  the  reader."! 
15.  Quevedo,  who  having  borne  the  surname  of  Villegas, 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  poet  we 
have  just  named,  is  better  known  in  Europe  for  his 
prose  than  his  verse ;  but  he  is  the  author  of  numerous 
poems  both  serious  and  comic  or  satirical.  The  latter  are 
by  much  the  more  esteemed  of  the  two.  He  wrote  bur- 
lesque poetry  with  success,  but  it  is  frequently  unintelligible 
except  to  natives.  In  satire  he  adopted  the  Juvenalian 
style.t  A  few  more  might  perhaps  be  added,  especially 
Espinel,  a  poet  of  the  classic  school,  Borja  de  Esquillace, 
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once  viceroy  of  Peru,  who  is  called  by^  Bouterwek  the  last 
representative  of  that  style  in  Spain,  but  more  worthy  of 
praise  for  withstanding  the  bad  taste  of  hia  contemporaries 
than  for  any  vigour  of  genius,  and  Christopher  de  la  Mena.* 
No  Portuguese  poetry  about  this  time  seems  to  be  worthy  of 
notice  in  £ur(^)ean  literature,  though  Manuel  Faria  y  Sousa 
and  a  few  more  might  attain  a  local  reputation  by  sonnets 
and  other  amatory  verse. 

l6.  The  original  blemish  of  Spanish  writing  both  in  prose 
and  verse  had  been  an  excess  of  effort  to  say  every  j^^^u  m 
thing  in  an  unusual  manner,  a  deviation  from  the  s^i',k 
beaten  paths  of  sentiment  and  language  in  a  wider  '""' 
curve  than  good  taste  permits.  Taste  is  the  presiding 
faculty  which  regulates,  in  all  works  within  her  jurisdiction, 
the  struggling  powers  of  imagination,  emotion,  and  reason. 
£acli  has  its  claim  to  mingle  in  the  composition  ;  each  may 
sometimes  be  allowed  in  a  great  measure  to  predominate ; 
and  a  phlegmatic  application  of  what  men  call  common  sense 
in  {esthetic  criticism  is  almost  as  repugnant  to  its  principles  as 
a  dereliction  of  all  reason  for  the  sake  of  fentastic  absurdity. 
Taste  also  must  determine,  by  an  intuitive  sense  of  right 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  regulates  the  manners  of 
polished  life,  to  what  extent  the  most  simple,  the  most  ob- 
vious, the  most  natural,  and  therefore,  in  a  popular  meaning, 
the  most  true,  is  to  be  modified  by  a  studious  introduction  of 
the  new,  the  striking,  and  the  beautiful,  so  that  neither  what 
is  insipid  and  trivial,  nor  yet  what  is  forced  and  affected, 
may  displease  us.  In  Spain,  as  we  have  observed,  the  latter 
was  always  the  prevdling  fault.  The  public  taste  had  been 
formed  on  bad  models,  on  the  Oriental  poetry,  metaphorical 
beyond  all  perceptible  analogy,  and  on  that  of  the  Pro- 
ven9als,  false  in  sentiment,  f^e  in  conception,  false  in  image 
and  figure.  The  national  character,  proud,  swelling,  and 
ceremonious,  conspired  to  give  an  inflated  tone  ;  it  was  also 
grave  and  sententious  rather  than  lively  or  delicate,  and 
therefore  fond  of  a  struned  and  ambitious  style.  These 
vices  of  writing  are  carried  to  excess  in  romances  of  chi- 
valry, which  became  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  men. 
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but  were  cert^nly  very  popular ;  they  affect  also,  though  ia 
a  different  manner,  much  of  the  Spanish  prose  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  they  belong'  to  a  great  deal  of  the  poetry 
of  that  age,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  much  appears 
wholly  exempt  from  them,  and  written  in  a  very  pure  and 
classical  spirit.  Cervantes  strove  by  example  and  by  pre- 
cept to  maint^n  good  taste  ;  and  some  of  his  contemporaries 
took  the  same  line.*  But  they  had  to  fight  against  the 
predominant  turn  of  their  nation,  which  soon  gave  the  vic- 
tory to  one  of  the  worst  manners  of  writing  that  ever  dis- 
graced public  favour. 

17.  Nothing  can  be  more  opposite  to  what  is  strictly  called 
psdintiT  A  classical  style,  or  one  formed  upon  the  best  models 
fy^b^'  of  Greece  and  Rome,  than  pedantry.  This  was 
■iiiuioni.  nevertheless  the  weed  that  overspread  the  face  of 
literature  in  those  ages  when  Greece  and  Rome  were  the 
chief  objects  of  veneration.  Without  an  intimate  discernment 
of  their  beauty  it  was  easy  to  copy  allusions  that  were  no 
longer  intelligible,  to  counterfeit  trains  of  thought  that  be- 
longed to  past  times,  (o  force  reluctant  idioms  into  modern 
form,  as  some  are  stud  to  dress  after  a  lady  for  whom  nature 
has  done  more  than  for  tliemselves.  From  the  revival  of 
letters  downwards  this  had  been  more  or  less  observable  in 
the  learned  men  of  Europe,  and  after  that  class  grew  more 
extensive,  in  the  current  literature  of  modem  languages. 
Pedantry,  which  consisted  in  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  unin- 
telligible, references  to  ancient  learning,  was  afterwards  com- 
bined with  other  artifices  to  obt^n  the  same  end,  far-fetched 
metaphors  and  extravagant  conceits.  The  French  versifiers 
of  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  were  eminent  in 
both,  as  the  works  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Bartas  attest.  We 
might,  indeed,  take  the  Creation  of  Du  Bartas  more  properly 
than  the  Euphues  of  our  English  Lilly,  which  though  very 
affected  and  unpleasing,  does  hardly  such  violence  to  common 
speech  and  common  sense,  for  the  type  of  the  style  which,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  became  popular  in 
several  countries,  but  especially  in  Spmn,  through  the  mis- 
placed l^ours  of  Gongora. 
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18.  Luis  de  Gocg;ora,  a  man  of  very  considerable  talents, 
and  capable  of  wTiting  well,  as  he  has  shown,  in  ^^  ^^ 
different  styles  of  poetry,  was  unfortunately  led  by 

An  ambitious  desire  of  popularity  to  introduce  one  which 
should  render  bis  name  immortal,  as  it  has  done  in  a  mode 
which  he  did  not  design.  This  was  his  estilo  eulto,  as  it 
was  usually  called,  or  highly  polished  phraseology,  wherein 
every  word  seems  to  have  been  out  of  its  natural  place.  "  In 
fulfilment  of  this  ol^ect,"  says  Bouterwek,  "he  formed  for 
himsdf,  with  the  most  laborious  assiduity,  a  style  as  uncom- 
mon as  affected,  and  opposed  to  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
Spanish  language,  either  in  prose  or  verse.  He  particularly 
endeavoured  to  introduce  into  hb  native  tongue  the  intricate 
constructions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  though  such  an  arrange- 
ment of  words  had  never  been  attempted  in  Spanish  com- 
position. He  consequently  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a 
particular  system  of  punctuation,  in  order  to  render  the  sense 
of  his  verses  intelligible.  Not  satisfied  with  this  patchwork 
kind  of  phraseology,  he  affected  to  attach  an  extraordinary 
depth  of  meaning  to  each  word,  and  to  diffuse  an  ur  of 
superior  dignity  over  his  whole  style.  In  Gongora's  poetry 
the  most  common  words  received  ii  totally  new  signification  j 
and  in  order  to  impart  perfection  to  his  estilo  culto,  be  sum* 
moned  all  his  mythologies  learning  to  his  aid."  '  "  Gon- 
gora,"  says  an  fjiglish  writer,  "  was  the  founder  of  a  sect  in 
literature.  The  style  called  in  Castilian  cultismo  owes  its 
origin  to  him.  Hiis  affectation  consists  iu  using  language 
so  pedantic,  metaphors  so  strained,  and  constructions  so  in- 
volved,  that  few  readers  have  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
understand  the  words,  and  still  fewer  ingenuity  to  discover 
the  allusion,  or  patience  to  unravel  the  sentences.  These 
authors  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  invention  of  letters  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  but  of  concealing  their  ideas."! 

19.  **  The  Gongorists  formed  a  strong  parly  in  literature, 
and  carried  with  them  the  public  voice.     If  we  were 

to  believe  some  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  jormrftj 
he  was  the  greatest  poet  of  Spwn.t     The  age  of 

•  Bootetvek,  p.  434.  \   Dieie,    p.    250.      Nicolas    Anloiiio, 

t  Lord    Holland*!    I«pp    de    Vega,    to  Ihe  dUgrace  or  hia  judgment,  nuin- 

p.  64.  tains    this   vith    the    most    exlnragant 
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Cervantes  was  over,  nor  was  there  vitality  enough  in  the 
criticism  of  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.  to  resist  the  contagion. 
Two  sects  soon  appeared  among  these  ctdtoristos  ;  one  who 
retained  that  name,  and  like  their  master,  affected  a  certain 
precision  of  style ;  another,  called  conceptistox,  which  went 
still  greater  lengths  in  extravagance,  desirous  only,  it  might 
seem,  of  expressing  absurd  ideas  in  unnatural  language.* 
The  prevalence  of  such  a  disease,  for  no  other  analogy  can 
so  fitly  be  used,  would  seem  to  have  been  a  bad  presage  for 
Spain ;  but  in  fact,  like  other  diseases,  it  did  but  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  and  rage  M'orse  in  some  countries  than  in 
others.  It  had  spent  itself  in  France,  when  it  was  at  its 
height  in  Italy  and  England.  I  do  not  perceive  the  close 
connexion  of  uie  e»tilo  culto  of  Gongora  with  that  of  Marini, 
whom  both  Bouterwek  and  Lord  Holland  suppose  to  have 
formed  his  own  taste  on  the  Spanish  school.  It  seems  rather 
too  severe  an  imputation  on  that  most  ingenious  and  fertile 
poet,  who,  as  has  already  been  observed,  has  no  6tter  parallel 
than  Ovid.  The  strained  metaphors  of  the  Adone  are  easily 
collected  by  critics,  and  seem  extravagant  in  juxtaposition, 
but  they  recur  only  at  intervals;  while  those  of  Gongora  are 
studiously  forced  into  every  line,  and  are  besides  incomparably 
more  refined  and  obscure.  His  style,  indeed,  seems  to  be 
like  that  of  Lycophron,  without  the  excuse  of  that  prophetical 
mystery  which  breathes  a  certain  awfulness  over  the  symbolic 
language  of  the  Cassandra.  Nor  am  I  convinced  that  our 
own  metaphysical  poetry  in  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles 
had  much  to  do  with  either  Marini  or  Gongora,  except  as  it 
bore  marks  of  the  same  vice,  a  restless  ambition  to  excite 
wonder  by  overstepping  the  boundaries  of  nature. 

culogT  m  Gongora;  and  Biitlet  copie*  wbo  practites  it,  Manuel   de   Faria   j 

himi    but   the  neiC  age  unhesitatingly  Sousa,  pvca  Don  Sebastian  the  credit  of 

rererscd  the  sentence.      Tbe  FoctugueK  having   been    the  Erst  who  wrote  it  in 

haie  laid   claim  to  the  eslilo   culio   aa  prose. 
their  property,  and  one  of  their  vritera         •   Boutervek,  p.  43B, 
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20.  Malherbe,  a  very  few  of  whose  poems  belong  to  the 
last  ceDtury,  but  the  greater  part  to  the  first  twenty  j,_^||_^. 
years  of  the  present,  gave  a  polish  and  a  grace  to  the 
lyric  poetry  of  France  which  has  rendered  his  name  celebrated 
in  her  criticism.  The  public  taste  of  that  country  is  (or  I 
should  rather  say,  used  to  be)  more  intolerant  of  defects  in 
poetry  than  rigorous  in  its  demands  of  excellence.  Malherbe, 
therefore,  who  substituted  a  regular  and  accurate  versification, 
a  style  pure  and  generally  free  from  pedantic  or  colloquial 
phrases,  and  a  sustained  tone  of  what  were  reckoned  elevated 
dioughts,  for  the  more  unequal  strains  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, acquired  a  reputation  which  may  lead  some  of  his  readers 
to  disappointment.  And  this  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  a 
very  few  Imes  of  great  beauty  which  are  known  by  heart. 
Tliese  stand  too  much  alone  in  his  poems.  In  general,  we 
find  in  them  neither  imagery  nor  sentiment  that  yield  ds 
delight.  He  is  less  mythological,  less  affected,  less  given  to 
frigid  hyperboles  than  his  predecessors,  but  far  too  much  so 
for  any  one  accustomed  to  real  poetry.  In  the  panegyrical 
odes  Malherbe  displays  some  felicity  and  skill ;  the  poet  of 
kings  and  courtiers,  he  wisely  perhaps  wrote,  even  when  he 
could  have  written  better,  what  kings  and  courtiers  would 
understand  and  reward.  Polished  and  elegant,  his  lines 
seldtnn  pass  the  conventional  tone  of  poetry  ;  and  while  he 
is  never  original  he  is  rarely  impressive.  Malherbe  may 
stand  in  relation  to  Horace  as  Chiabrera  does  to  Piadar  :  the 
analogy  is  not  very  close  ;  but  he  is  far  from  deficient  in  that 
calm  philosophy  which  forms  the  charm  of  the  Homan  po<^ 
and  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  he  sacrificed  his  time  reluc- 
tantly to  the  praises  of  the  great.  It  may  be  suspected  that 
he  wrote  verses  for  others  ;  a  practice  not  unusual,  I  believe, 
among  these  courtly  rhymers ;  at  least  his  Atcaiidre  seems 
to  be  Henry  IV.,  Chrysanthe  or  Oranthe  the  Princess  of 
Conde.    He  seems  himself  in  some  passages  to  have  affected 
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gallantry  towards  Mary  of  Medicis,  which  at  that  time  was 
not  reckoned  an  impertinence. 

SI.  Bouterwek  has  criticised  Malfaerbe  with  some  justice, 
but  with  greater  severitv.*    He  deems  him  no  poet, 

Crlltcltnn  1.1.°  .  ^       ■  ,  Tv"^ 

Mponhi,  wbicD  in  a  certam  sense  is  surely  true.  Hut  we 
narrow  our  definition  of  poetry  too  much,  when  we 
exclude  from  it  the  versification  of  good  sense  and  select 
diction.  This  may  probably  be  ascribed  to  Malherbe;  though 
Bouhours,  an  acute  and  somewhat  rigid  critic,  has  pointed 
out  some  passages  which  he  deems  nonsensical.  Another 
writer  of  the  same  age,  Rapin,  whose  own  taste  was  not  very 
glowing,  observes  that  there  is  much  prose  in  Malherbe  ;  and 
that,  well  as  he  merits  to  be  called  correct,  be  is  a  littie  too 
desirous  of  appearing  so,  and  of)«n  becomes  frigid.t  Boileau 
has  extolled  nim,  perhaps,  somewhat  too  highly,  and  La  Harpe 
is  inclined  to  the  same  side ;  but  in  the  modem  state  of  French 
criticism,  the  danger  is  that  the  Matherbes  will  be  too  much 
de|)reciated. 

22.  The  satires  of  Regnier  bave  been  bighly  praised  by 
SDiimor  Boileau,  a  competent  judge,  no  doubt,  in  such  mat- 
^''°^'-  ters.  Some  have  preferred  Regnier  even  to  himself, 
and  found  in  this  old  Juvenal  of  France  a  certain  stamp  of 
satirical  genius  which  the  more  polished  critic  wanted,  t 
These  satires  are  unlike  all  other  French  poetry  of  the  age  of 
Henry  IV.;  the  tone  is  vehement,  somewhat  rugged  and 
coarse,  and  reminds  us  a  little  of  his  contemporaries  Hall  and 
Donne,  whom,  however,  he  will  generally  andjustly  be  thought 
much  to  excel.  Some  of  his  satires  are  borrowed  from  Ovid 
or  from  the  Italians.  §  They  have  been  called  gross  and 
licentious;  but  this  only  applies  to  one,  the  rest  are  unexcep- 
tionable. Regnier,  who  had  probably  some  quarrel  with 
Malherbe,  speaks  with  contempt  of  his  elaborate  polish.  But 
the  taste  of  France,  and  especially  of  that  highly  cultivated 
ivbitity  who  formed  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.  and  his  son,  no 

*  Vol.  T.  p.  S38.  other  place  be  uys,  Mklherbe  ent  eisct 

f  lUfleiioni  lur  la  Poclique,  p.  147.  et  correct ;  niais  il  ne  haurde  rien,  et 

Mnlherbe  a  wtS  le  premier  qui  nuui  ■  psr  I'envie  qu"!!  ■  d'etre  trop  ssge,  11  est 

remis   dins  le  bon    chemin.  joigiKtit  la  eouTcnt  fioid.   p.  209- 

purvle  au  grand  style;    mala  comme  II  (   Boutervek,    p.    H6.      La    Harpe. 

CDtnmenfa   cette   inaniete,   il   ne   put   la  Biogr.  Univ. 

porter  jusqun  dam  >a  perfection ;   il  y  a  g   Niceroii,  il.  397. 
l)ien  de  la  proee  dtni  sea  ven.     In  an- 
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longer  endured  the  rude,  though  somedmes  animated,  versi- 
ficadoQ  of  the  older  poets.  Next  to  Malherbe  in  reputation 
stood  Racan  and  Maynard,  both  more  or  less  of  his  Boan- 
school.  Of  these  it  was  said  by  their  master  that  *''^""'- 
Racan  wanted  the  diligence  of  Maynard,  as  Maynard  did  the 
spirit  of  Racan,  and  that  a  good  poet  might  be  made  out  of 
die  two.*  A  foreigner  will  in  general  prefer  the  former, 
irfio  seems  to  have  possessed  more  imagination  and  sensibility, 
and  a  keener  relish  for  rural  beauty.  Maynard's  verses,  ac- 
cording to  Pelisson,  have  an  ease  and  elegance  that  few  can 
imitate,  which  proceeds  from  his  natural  and  simple  construe* 
tion.  t  He  had  more  success  in  epigram  than  in  his  sonnets, 
which  Boileau  has  treated  with  little  respect  Nor  does  he 
speak  better  of  Malleville,  who  chose  net  other  species  of 
rerse,  but  seldom  produced  a  finished  piece,  though  not  de- 
ficient in  spirit  and  delicacy.  Viaud,  more  frequently  known 
by  the  name  of  Theophile,  a  writer  of  no  great  elevation  of 
style,  is  not  destitute  of  imagination.  Such  at  leaat  is  the 
opinion  of  Rapin  and  Bouterwek.  t 

23,  The  poems  of  Gomhaold  were,  in  general}  published 
before  the  middle  of  the  century;    his  epigrams,  which  are 
most  esteemed,  in  1657.     These  are  often  lively  and  neat. 
But  a  style  of  playfulness  and  gaiety  had  been  introduced  by 
Voiture.     French  poetry  under  Ronsard  and  his 
school,  and  even  that  of  Malherbe,  had  lost  the 
lively  tone  of  Marot,  and  became  serious  almost  to  severity. 
Voiture,  with  an  apparent  ease  and  grace,  though  without 
the  natural  air  of  the  old  writers,  made  it  once  more  amusing. 
In  reality,  the  style  of  Voiture  is  artificial  and  elaborate,  but, 
like  his  imitator  Prior  among  us,  he  has  the  skill  to  disguise 
this  from  the  reader.     He  must  be  admitted  to  have  had,  in 
verse  as  well  as  prose,  a  considerable  influence  over  the  taste 
of  France.     He  wrote  to  please  women,  and  women  are 
grateful  when  they  are  pleased.     Sarrazin,  says  his 
bic^rapher,  though  less  celebrated  than  Voiture,  de- 
serves perhaps  to  be  rated  above  him ;  with  equal  ingenuity, 

•  Pc^uNM,    Hut   de  rAnd^mit,  i.  f  Boutenrek.  S53.     Rapin  lajt,  Th£. 

SGOl      BuUbI,    Jugemcni    det    Satam  ophile  a  rimagination  grande  et  )e  >enB 

(Poela),  n.  1510.    Li  Hmrpe,  Coun  de  petit.      II  a  dei   hardieaaei  heureusea  A 

litUrUurc     Bonterwek,  *.  86a  force  de  w  permetCre  lout.      RHIvttorn 

t  lideol.  niT  la  Po&ique,  p.  809. 
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he  is  far  more  natural.*  He  German  historian  of  French 
literature  has  spoken  less  respectfully  of  Sarrazin,  whose 
verses  are  the  most  insipid  rhymed  prose,  such  as  he  not 
uuhappily  calls  toilet-poetry.A  This  is  a  style  which  finds 
little  mercy  on  the  right  bMik  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  FreniA 
are  better  judges  of  the  merit  of  Sarrazin. 


R'aeof  Poetry  m  Germantf  —  OpUi  and  hii  fo/louifri  —  Dulei  Poelr. 

S4.  Tnk  German  language  had  never  been  more  despised 
by  the  learned  and  the  noble  than  at  the  b^inning 
of  G«ni«B  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which  seems  to  be  the 
lowest  point  in  its  native  literature.  The  capacity 
was  not  wanting;  many  wrote  Latin  verse  with  success  ;  the 
collection  made  by  Gruter  is  abundant  in  these  cultivators  of 
a  foreign  tongue,  several  of  whom  belong  to  the  close  of  the 
preceding  age.  But  among  these  it  is  said  that  whoever 
essayed  to  write  their  own  language  did  but  fall,  and  the 
instances  adduced  are  very  few.  TTie  upper  ranks  began 
about  this  time  to  speak  French  in  common  society ;  the 
burghers,  as  usual,  strove  to  imitate  them ;  and  what  was 
far  worse,  it  became  the  mode  to  intermingle  French  words 
with  German,  not  singly  and  sparingly,  as  has  h^pened  in 
other  times  and  countries,  but  in  a  jargon  affectedly  pie-bald 
Literarr  ^"d  macaronlc  Some  hope  might  have  been 
BoctMirt.  foun^g^  0„  thg  hterary  academies,  which,  in  emu- 
lation of  Italy,  sprung  up  in  this  period.  The  oldest  is  The 
Fruitful  Society  (Die  fruehtbringende  Gesellschaft),  known 
also  as  the  order  of  Palms,  established  at  Weimar  in  l6l7-4^ 
Five  princes  enrolled  their  names  at  the  beginning.  It  held 
forth  the  laudable  purpose  of  purifying  and  correcting  the 
mother  tongue  and  of  promoting  its  literature,  after  the 

■  Biogr.  Univ.      Baiilet,  n.  1532.  Iierbe,   Regnier,  and    one  or  two  inore. 

t  ItoutBTtrek,  T,  9S6.     Specimens  of  tn;  oirn  icqiialntance  with  them  extendi 

■II  theie  poeta  will  be  found  in  the  col-  Utile  farther. 

lection  of  Auguii,  vol.  vi. :   and  1  must  |  Bguterwek,  x.  35. 
own,  tlint,  with  the  exceptions  of  Msl- 
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manner  of  the  Italian  academies.  But  it  is  not  unusual  for 
litoary  associadons  to  promise  much  and  fail  of  performance; 
ime  man  is  more  easily  found  to  lay  down  a  good  plan,  than 
many  to  oo-operate  in  its  execution.  Probably  this  was 
merely  the  scheme  of  some  more  gifted  individual,  perhaps 
Werder,  who  translated  Ariosto  and  Tasso* ;  for  little  good 
was  effected  by  the  institution.  Nor  did  several  others  which 
at  different  times  in  the  seventeenth  century  arose  over  Ger- 
many deserve  more  praise.  They  copied  the  academies  of 
Italy  in  their  quaiut  names  and  titles,  in  their  by-laws,  their 
petty  ceremonials  and  symbolic  distinctions,  to  which,  as  we 
always  find  in  these  self-elected  societies,  they  attached  vast 
importance,  and  thought  themselves  superior  to  the  world  by 
doing  nothing  for  it.  "  They  are  gone,"  exclaims  Bouterwek, 
■<  and  have  left  no  clear  vestige  of  their  existence."  Such 
had  been  the  meister-singers  before  them,  and  little  else  in 
eflfect  were  the  academies,  in  a  more  genial  soil,  of  their  own 
age.  Notwithstanding  this,  though  I  am  compelled  to  follow 
the  historian  of  Gcerman  literature,  it  must  strike  us  that  these 
societies  seem  to  manifest  a  public  esteem  for  something  in- 
tellectual, which  they  knew  not  precisely  how  to  attain  ;  and  ' 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  several  of  the  beat  poets  in  the  seven- 
teeaih  century  belonged  to  them. 

35.  A  very  sm^  number  of  poets,  such  as  Meckerlin  and 
Spee,  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
mongh  with  many  faults  in  point  of  taste,  have  been 
commemorated  by  the  modern  historians  of  literature.  But 
they  were  wholly  eclipsed  by  one  whom  Germany  regards 
as  the  founder  of  her  poetic  literature,  Martin  Opitz,  a 
native  of  Silesia,  honoured  with  a  laurel  crown  by  the  em* 
peror  in  16^,  and  raised  to  offices  of  distinction  and 
trust  in  several  courts.  The  national  admiration  of  Opitz 
seems  to  have  been  almost  enthusiastic ;  yet  Opitz  was  far 
from  being  the  poet  of  enthusiasm.  Had  he  been  such  his 
age  might  not  have  understood  him.  His  taste  was  French 
and  Dutch  ;  two  countries  of  which  the  poetry  was  pure  and 
correct,  but  not  imaginative.  No  great  elevation,  no  energy 
of  genius  will  be  found  in  this  German  Heinsius  or  Malherbc. 
(^itz  displayed,  however,  another  kind  of  excellence.     He 

•  B<nitinr«k,  i.  29. 
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wrote  the  tankage  with  a  purity  of  idiom,  tn  which  Luther 
alone,  whom  he  chose  as  his  model,  was  superior  ;  he  gave 
more  strength  to  the  versification,  and  paid  a  regard  to  the 
collocation  of  syllables  according  to  their  quantity,  or  length 
of  time  required  for  articulation,  which  the  earlier  poets  bad 
neglected.  He  is,  therefore,  reckoned  the  inventor  of  a  rich 
and  harmonious  rhythm;  and  he  also  rendered  the  Alex- 
andrine verse  much  more  common  than  before.*  His  sense 
is  good ;  he  writes  as  one  conversant  with  the  ancients,  and 
with  mankind;  if  he  is  too  didactic  and  learned  for  a  poet  in 
the  higher  import  of  the  word,  if  his  taste  appears  fettered 
by  the  models  he  took  for  imitation,  if  he  even  retarded,  of 
which  we  can  hardly  be  sure,  the  development  of  a  mor^ 
genuine  nationality  in  German  literature,  he  must  still  be 
allowed,  in  a  favourable  sense,  to  have  made  an  epoch  in  its 
history.t 

26.  Opitz  is  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  was  called  the 
HtifoiiDn-  ^^^  Silesian  school,  rather  so  denominated  from 
'"'  him  than  as  determining  the  birthplace  of  its  poets. 

They  were  chiefly  lyric,  but  more  in  the  line  of  songs  and 
short  effusions  in  trochaic  metre  than  of  the  regular  ode, 
and  sometimes  display  much  spirit  and  feeling.  The  German 
song  always  seems  to  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  English; 
the  identity  of  metre  and  rhythm  conspires  with  what  is  more 
essential,  a  certain  analogy  of  sentiment.  Many,  however,  of 
Opitz's  followers,  like  himself,  took  Holland  for  their  Par- 

■  Bouterwck  (p.  91.)  thinks  tliia  no  lei   poeta  interprete  Germanaruin   por- 

■dnntage;  b  rhymed  prose  in  Aleian-  tmrum   rcHC;    nihil  enlm   (ibi   blandiens 

drinea  oiersprend  (he  Geiman  litenture  dtco ;  ita  seniio  A  te  primum  Gennanicai 

of  the  ieremecnth  and  first  part  of  the  poesi  formam  datam  rt  habilum  quo  cum 

eighlecDlh  century.  «!"»    gentibui   possit    eonlendere,      Ep, 

t  Bouiervek.  i.  S9— 1 19.,  has  giTen  999,      liiillet  obEervea,  that  Opiw  pasan 

an  elaborate  critique  of  the  poetry  of  for  the  best   of  German  poets,  and  the 

Oiiili.     "  He  is  the  father,  not  of  Ger-  first  who  gave  rules  to  that  poetry,  and 

man  poetry,  but  of  the  mudcrn  German  raised  it  to  the  state  it  had  since  reached  ; 

language  of  poetry,  der   neucrcn  deut-  so  that  he  !s  rather  lo  be  accounted  ita 

.Chen  Uichlersprache.   p.  93.      The  fame  father  than  its  improver.     Jujtemena  dea 

of  OpiU  ■|)read  beyond  hia country, Utile  Saians  (Po'dtes),  n.  1436.      Uut  rcpula- 

aa  his  language  was  familiar.    Non  periit  tion  is  transitory  ;    though  ten  editiona 

Gennania,    Grotius   oritea    to  him,    in  of  the  poems  of  Opitx  were  published 

16.11i   Opili    doetiasime,   qua  te   habet  within   the    leTeiiteentfa  century,  which 

locupletiMimum     teelem,    quid     lingua  Boiiterwek  thinks  much  for  Gcrmatiy  at 

Cermanica,  quid  Ingenia  GermHDica  va-  that  time,   though   it    would   not  be   so 

lant      Epiit.  272.     And  afterwards  in  much  in  some  counlriea,  scarce  any  one, 

1638,thantinghim  fortheprcsenlipf  his  eieept  the  Invcrs  of  old  literature,  now 

translation  of  the  Psalms  :  Dignus  erat  asksbr  Iheteobsoleteproductiona.  p.  90. 
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nassus,  and  translated  their  songs  from  Dutch.  Fleming' 
was  disdnguisfaed  by  a  genuine  feeling  for  lyric  poetry ;  he 
made  Opitz  his  model,  but  had  he  not  died  young,  would 
probably  have  gone  beyond  him,  being  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  more  poetical  genius.  Gryph,  or  Gryphlus,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Fruitfal  Society,  and  bore  in  that  the  surname 
of  the  immortal,  with  faults  that  strike  the  reader  in  every 
page,  IS  also  superior  in  fancy  and  warmth  to  Opitz.  But 
Gryph  is  better  known  in  German  literature  by  his  tragedies. 
The  byrans  of  the  Lutheran  church  are  by  no  means  the 
lowest  form  of  German  poetry.  They  have  been  the  work 
(^  every  age  since  the  Reformation ;  but  Dach  and  Gerhard, 
who,  especially  the  latter,  excelled  in  these  devotional  songs, 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
shade  of  Luther  seemed  to  protect  the  church  from  the  pro- 
lanation  of  bad  taste ;  or,  as  we  should  rather  say,  it  was  the 
intense  theopathy  of  the  German  nation,  and  the  simple 
m^esty  of  their  ecclesiastical  music* 

^.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  the  Dutch,  a  great 
people,  a  people  fertile  of  men  of  various  ability  q„„.), 
and  erudition,  a  people  of  scholars,  of  theologians  '™"'' 
and  philosophers,  of  mathematicians,  of  historians,  of  pain- 
ters, and,  we  may  add,  of  poet3,  that  these  last  have  been 
the  mere  violets  of  the  shade,  and  have  peculiarly  suffered 
by  the  narrow  limits  within  which  their  language  has  been 
spoken  or  known.  The  Flemish  dialect  of  the  southern 
Netherlands  might  have  contributed  to  make  up  something 
like  a  national  literature,  extensive  enough  to  be  respected  in 
Europe,  if  those  provinces,  which  now  affect  the  name  of 
Belgium,  had  been  equally  fertile  of  talents  with  their  neigh- 
bours. 

28.  The  golden  age  of  Dutch  literature  is  this  first  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  chief  poets  are 
Spiegel,  Hooft,  Cats,  and  Vondel.  The  first,  who 
has  been  styled  the  Dutch  Ennius,  died  in  IGIS  :  his  prin- 
cipal poem,  of  an  ethical  kind,  is  posthumous,  but  may  pro- 
bably have  been  written  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
century.  "  The  style  is  vigorous  and  concise ;  it  is  rich  in 
imagery  and  powerfully  expressed,   but   is  deficient  in  ele- 

*  Bouterwek,  a.  21B.      Etclihom,  ir,  83S. 
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gance  and  perspicuity."  *  Spiegel  bad  rendered  much  ser- 
vice to  his  native  tongue,  and  was  a  member  of  a  hterary 
academy  which  pubhsbed  a  Dutch  grammar  in  15S4f.  Koom- 
hert  and  Dousa,  with  others  known  to  fame,  were  his 
colleagues ;  and  be  it  remembered,  to  the  honour  of  Holland, 
that  in  Germany,  or  England,  or  even  in  France,  there  was 
as  yet  no  institution  of  this  kind.  But  as  Holland  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  for  many  years  af^rwards, 
was  pre-eminently  the  literary  country  of  Europe,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  endeavours  were  made,  though  un- 
successfully as  to  European  renown,  to  cultivate  the  native 
language.  This  language  is  also  more  soft,  though  less 
sonorous  than  the  German. 

29.   Spinel  was  followed  by  a  more  celebrated  poet,  Peter 

Hooft,  who  gave  sweetness  and  harmony  to  Dutch 
c«i. ■       verse.     "The  great  creative  power  of  poetry,"  it 

has  been  said,  "  he  did  not  possess ;  but  his  lan- 
guage is  correct,  his  style  agreeable,  and  he  did  much  to 
introduce  a  better  epoch."  t  His  amatory  and  anacreontic 
lines  have  never  been  excelled  in  the  language ;  and  Hooft 
is  also  distinguished  both  as  a  dramatist  and  an  historian. 
He  has  been  called  the  Tacitus  of  Holland.  But  here  again 
his  praises  must  by  the  generality  be  taken  upon  trust  Cats 
is  a  poet  of  a  different  class ;  ease,  abundance,  simplicity, 
clearness,  and  purity  are  the  qualities  of  his  style :  his  ima- 
gination is  gay,  his  morality  popular  and  useful.  No  one' 
wss  more  read  than  Father  Cats,  as  the  people  call  him  ; 
but  he  is  often  trifling  and  monotonous.  Cats,  though  be 
wrote  for  the  multitude,  whose  descendants  still  almost  know 
his  poems  by  heart,  was  a  man  whom  the  republic  held  in 
high  esteem ;  twice  ambassador  in  England,  he  died  great 
pensionary  of  Holland,  in  1651.  Vondel,  a  native  of 
Cologne,  but  the  glory,  as  he  is  deemed,  of  Dutch  poetry, 
was  best  known  as  a  tragedian.  In  his  tragedies,  the  lyric 
part,  the  choruses  which  he  retained  after  the  ancient  model, 
have  been  called  the  sublimest  of  odes.  But  some  have 
spoken  less  highly  of  Vondel,  t 

*   Biogr.  Univ.  t  ^^-  poets  I  am  indebted  to  Eiuliliom,  *a].  it. 

t   Foreign  Quart,  Rev.  vol.  iv.  p.  49,     part  1.,  and  to  tlie  Iliograiphi>   Univer- 
Fnr  thin   slinrt   account  of  the    Dutch     aelte. 
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30.  Denmark  had  do  literature  in  the  native  language, 
except  a  collection  of  old  ballads,  full  of  Scandina-  3,„|,|, 
viaa  legends,  till  the  present  period ;  and  in  this  It  '"°'^' 
does  not  appear  that  she  had  more  than  one  poet,  a  Norwe- 
gian bishop,  named  Arrebo.  Nothing,  I  believe,  was  written 
in  Swedish.  Sclavonian,  that  is,  Polish  and  Russian,  poets 
there  were ;  but  we  know  so  little  of  those  languages,  that 
they  cannot  enter,  at  least  during  so  distant  a  period,  Into 
the  history  of  European  literature. 


Sect.  V On  English  Poetry. 

ImiUUort  of  Spenter  —  Tie  Fieichert  —  PhUptophical  Puett  —  Denham  — 
Donne  —  Cowley  —  Hiitorical  and  Narrathie  Poeli —  Siaitpeare'i  Somieti — 
Lyric  Poeti  —  MUton't  Lycidai,  and  other  Poemi. 

31.  The  English  poets  of  these  fifty  years  are  very  numer- 
ous, and  though  the  greater  part  are  not  familiar 
to  die  generiu  reader,  they  form  a  favourite  study     ^m'^ 
of  those  who  cultivate  our  poetry,  and  are  sought     "0"^"™' 
by  all  collectors  of  scarce  and  Interesting  literature. 
Many  of   them  have  within  half  a  century  been  reprinted 
separately,  and  many  more  In  the  useful  and  copious  collec- 
tions of  Anderson,  Chalmers,  and  other  editors.     Extracts 
have   also   been   made    by    Headley,    Ellis,    Campbell,   and 
Southey.     It   will    be   convenient   to   arrange    them   rather 
according  to  the  schools  to  which  they  belonged,  than  in  mere 
order  of  chronology. 

32,  Whatever  were  the  misfortunes  of  Spenser's  life, 
whatever  neglect  he  might  have  experienced  at  the  phin,« 
hands  of  a  statesman  grown  old  in  cares  which  ^'''"''•'■■ 
render  a  man  insensible  to  song,  his  spirit  might  be  consoled 
by  the  prodigious  reputation  of  the  Fairy  Queen.  He  was 
placed  at  once  by  bis  country  above  all  the  great  Italian 
names,  and  next  to  Virgil  among  the  ancients ;  it  was  a 
natural  consequence  that  some  should  imitate  what  they  so 
deeply  reverenced.     An  ardent  admiration  for  Spenser  in- 
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spired  the  ^eniaa  of  two  young  brothers,  Phineas  and  Giles 
Fletcher.  The  first,  very  soon  after  the  Queen's  death,  as  some 
allusions  to  Lord  Essex  seem  to  denote,  composed,  though 
he  did  not  so  soon  publish,  a  poem,  entitled  The  Purple 
Island.  By  this  strange  name  he  expressed  a  subject  more 
strange  j  it  is  a  minute  and  elaborate  account  of  the  body 
and  mind  of  man.  Through  five  cantos  the  reader  is  re- 
galed with  nothing  but  allegorical  anatomy,  in  the  details  Of 
which  Phineas  seems  tolerably  skilled,  evincing  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  diversifying  his  metaphors,  and  in  pre- 
senting the  delineation  of  his  imaginary  island  with  as  much 
justice  as  possible  to  the  allegory  without  obtruding  it  on  the 
reader's  view.  In  the  sixth  canto  he  rises  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  faculties  of  the  soul,  which  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
poem.  From  its  nature  it  is  insuperably  wearisome ;  yet  his 
language  is  often  very  poetical,  his  versification  harmonious, 
his  invention  fertile.  But  that  perpetual  monotony  of  alle- 
gorical persons,  which  sometimes  displeases  us  even  in 
Spenser,  is  seldom  relieved  in  Fletcher ;  the  understanding 
revolts  at  the  confused  crowd  of  inconceivable  beings  Id  a 
philsophical  poem ;  and  the  justness  of  analogy,  which  had 
given  us  some  pleasure  in  the  anatomical  cantos,  is  lost  in 
tedious  descriptions  of  all  possible  moral  qualities,  each  of 
them  personified,  which  can  never  co-exist  in  the  Purple 
Islwid  of  one  individual. 

33.  Giles  Fletcher,  brother  of  Phineas,  in  Christ's  Victory 
c,i„  and  Triumph,  though  his  subject  has  not  alt  the 
Fieuher.  unity  that  might  be  desired,  had  a  manifest  superi- 
ority in  its  choice.  Finch  uses  a  stanza  of  his  own  }  Phineas 
one  of  seven  lines,  Giles  one  of  eight.  This  poem  was  pub- 
lished Id  1610.  Each  brother  alludes  to  the  work  of  the 
other,  which  must  be  owing  to  the  alterations  made  by  Phi- 
neas in  his  Purple  Island,  written  probably  the  first,  but  not 
published,  I  believe,  till  1(333,  Giles  seems  to  have  more 
vigour  than  his  elder  brother  ;  but  less  sweetness,  less  smooth- 
ness, and  move  alfectation  in  his  style.  This,  indeed,  is 
deformed  by  words  neither  English  nor  Latin,  but  simply 
barbarous ;  such  as  elampintf,  eblazon,  deprostrate,  pur- 
pared,  glitterandy  and  many  others.  They  both  bear  much 
resemblance  to  Spenser :  Giles  sometimes  ventures  to  cope 
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with  }um,  even  in  celebrated  passages,  such  as  the  description 
of  the  Cave  of  Despair.*  And  he  has  had  the  honour,  in 
turn,  of  being  followed  by  Milton,  especially  in  the  first  meet- 
ing of  our  Saviour  with  Satan  in  the  Paradise  Begained. 
Both  of  these  brothers  are  deserving  of  much  praise  ;  they 
were  endowed  with  minds  eminently  poetical,  and  not  inferior 
in  imagination  to  any  of  their  contemporaries.  But  an  inju- 
dicious taste,  and  an  excessive  fondness  for  a  style  which  the 
public  was  rapidly  abandoning,  that  of  allegorical  personilica- 
tiwi,  prevented  their  powers  from  being  effectively  displayed. 

3*.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  Spenser,  and  the 
general  pride  in  his  name,  that  allegorical  and  ima-  j.i,iin„phi- 
ginative  school  of  poetry,  of  which  he  was  the  great-  "' '™"'' 
est  oroameut,  did  not  by  any  means  exclude  a  very  different 
kind.  The  English,  or  such  as  by  their  education  gave  the 
tone  in  literature,  had  become,  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
queen,  and  still  more  under  her  successor,  a  deeply  thinking, 
a  teamed,  a  philosophical  people.  A  sententious  reasoning, 
grave,  subtle  and  condensed,  or  the  novel  and  remote  analo- 
gies of  wit,  gained  praise  from  many  whom  the  creations  of 
au  excursive  fancy  could  not  attract.  Hence  much  of  the 
poetry  of  James's  reign  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Eliza- 
beth, except  perhaps  her  last  years,  by  partaking  of  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  age  ;  deficient  in  simplicity,  grace,  and 
feeling,  often  obscure  and  pedantic,  but  impressing  us  with 
a  respect  for  the  man,  where  we  do  not  recognise  the  poet. 
From  this  condition  of  public  taste  arose  two  schools  of 
poetry,  different  in  character,  if  not  unequal  in  merit,  but  both 
appealing  to  the  reasoning  more  than  to  the  imaginative 
faculty  as  their  judge. 

35.  The  first  of  these  may  own  as  its  founder  Sir  John 
Davies,  whose  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 

C^lished  in  1599)  has  had  its  due  honour  in  our  "^ 
t  volume.  Davies  is  eminent  for  perspicuity;  but  this 
cannot  be  said  for  another  philosophical  poet,  Sir  Fulk  Gre- 
ville,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke,  the  bosom  friend  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  and  once  the  patron  of  Jordano  Bruno.  The  titles 
of  Lord  Brooke's  poems,  A  Treatise  of  Human  Learning,  A 
Treatiae  of  Monarchy,  A  Treatise  of  Religion,  An  Inquisition 

•  Christ's  Vict.  *nd  Triumph,  i!.  23, 
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upon  Fame  and  Honour,  lead  us  to  anticipate  more  of  sense 
than  fancy.  In  this  we  are  not  deceived  ;  his  mind  was 
pregnant  with  deep  reflection  upon  multifarious  teaming,  but 
he  struggles  to  give  utterance  to  thoughts  which  he  had  not 
fully  endowed  with  words,  and  amidst  the  shackles  of  rhyme 
and  metre  which  he  had  not  learned  to  manage.  Hence  of  all 
our  poets  be  may  be  reckoned  the  most  obscure  ;  in  aiming 
at  condensadon,  be  becomes  elliptical  beyond  the  bounds  of 
tbe  language,  and  his  rhymes,  being  forced  for  the  sake  of 
sound,  leave  all  meaning  behind.  Lord  Brooke's  poetry  is 
chiefly  worth  notice  as  an  indication  of  that  thinking  spirit 
upon  political  science,  which  was  to  produce  tbe  riper  specu- 
lations of  Hobbes,  and  Harrington,  and  Locke. 

36.  This  argumentative  school  of  verse  was  so  much  in 
unison  with  the  character  of  that  generation,  that  Daniel,  a 
poet  of  a  very  different  temper,  adopted  it  in  bis  panegyric 
addressed  to  James  soon  after  his  accession,  and  in  some 
other  poems.  It  had  an  influence  upon  others  who  trod 
generally  in  a  different  track,  as  is  especially  perceived  in 
Giles  Fletcher.  The  Gwper's  Hill  of  Sir  John 
c^p^i'  Denham,  published  in  1643,  belongs  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  this  reasoning  class  of  poems.  It  is 
also  descriptive,  but  tbe  description  is  made  to  slide  into 
philosophy.  The  plan  is  original,  as  far  as  our  poetry  is 
concerned,  and  I  do  not  recollect  any  exception  in  other  lan- 
guages. Placing  himself  upon  an  eminence  not  distant  from 
Windsor,  he  takes  a  survey  of  tbe  scene  ;  he  finds  the  tower 
of  St  Paul's  on  his  farthest  horizon,  the  Castle  much  nearer, 
and  the  Thames  at  his  feet.  These,  with  the  ruins  of  an 
abbey,  supply  in  turn  materials  for  a  reflecting  rather  than 
imaginative  mind,  and,  with  a  stag-hunt  which  he  has  very 
well  described,  fill  up  the  canvas  of  a  poem  of  no  great  length, 
but  once  of  no  trifling  reputation. 

37-  The  epithet,  majestic  Denham,  conferred  by  Pope, 
conveys  rather  too  much  j  but  Cooper's  Hill  is  no  ordinary 
poem.  It  is  nearly  the  first  instance  of  vigorous  and  rhyth- 
mical couplets,  for  Denham  is  incomparably  less  feeble  than 
Browne,  and  less  prosaic  than  Beaumont,  Close  in  thought, 
and  nervous  in  language  like  Davies,  he  is  less  hard  and  less 
monotonous ;   his  cadences  are  animated  and  various,  perhaps 
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a  little  beyond  the  regularity  that  metre  demands  ;  they  have 
been  the  guide  to  the  finer  ear  of  Dryden.  Those  who  can- 
not endure  the  philosophic  poetry,  must  ever  be  dissatisfied 
with  Cooper's  Hill ;  no  personification,  no  ardent  words,  few 
metaphors  beyond  the  common  use  of  speech,  nothing  that 
warms,  or  melts,  or  fascinates  the  heart.  It  is  rare  to  find 
lines  of  eminent  beauty  in  Denham  j  and  equally  so  to  be 
'struck  by  any  one  as  feeble  or  low.  His  language  is  always 
well  chosen  and  perspicuous,  free  from  those  strange  turns  of 
exjM'ession,  frequent  in  our  older  poets,  where  the  reader  is 
apt  to  suspect  some  error  of  the  press,  so  irreconcilable  do 
they  seem  with  grammar  or  meaning.  The  expletive  do, 
which  the  best  of  his  predecessors  use  freely,  seldom  occurs 
in  Denham  ;  and  he  has  in  other  respects  brushed  away  the 
rust  of  languid  and  inefiective  redundancies  which  have  ob- 
structed the  popularity  of  men  with  more  native  genius  than 
himself.* 

38.  Another  class  of  poets  in  the  reign  of  James  and  his 
son  were  those  whom  Johnson  has  called  the  meta- 
physical ;  a  name  rather  more  applicable,  in  the  ordi-  nein'phy- 
nary  use  of  the  word,  to  Davies  and  Brooke.     These 
were  such  as  laboured   after   conceits,    or  novel  turns  of 
diought,   usually  false,  and  resting  upon  some  equivocation 
of  language,  or   exceedingly  remote   analogy.       This   style 
Johnson  supposes  to  have  been  derived  from  Marini.     But 
Dontie,  its  founder,  as  Jobnsou  imagines,  in  England,  wrote 
before  Marini.     It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  lately  observed,  the 
style  which,  though  Marini  has  earned  the  discreditable  re- 
putation of  perverting  the  taste  of  his  country  by  it,  had  been 
gaining  ground  through  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 

*   The  cainpariion    b;    Denham    be-  wliich    does     nol     cipress     inlcllcclual 

loeen  tbe  Tliames  and  his  own  poetry  opeiations  by  lYiaterUI    imsges  into  tlint 

ra  voce  celebnicd  1 —  language    tliey    cacnot    be    translated." 

„       ,,,,      .,,          ^      .,  Perhaiis  tliese  metaphors  are  so  naturalli 

O  anU  I  tow  liks  Ihn.  and  nut*  Ihr  itraain  _i>  j  ^       .1      ...         .                    .  ' 

N.tolah[r>uDplc..,ltl>.D;then..^;  applied  to  slvle,  thai  no  language  of  1 

Tbougt  doep,  jct  clear  \  iboutli  genila.  ja  not  cultivated  pMple  is  iriihaul  them.      But 

«k™S?'^«,  ™g..  -1U»«  .-.rflo-lD,  Ml.  *!'''  f?™""^  "f  ."I'J""''"  ''■, '"  ^'"'>'  "'"i 

th«  Imes  contain    nolhing  but  wit,  and 

Johnaon,  while  be  highly  extol]  theae  that  wit  which  turni  on  a  play  of  words. 

linea,  truly  obserrei,  ibat  "  mo^t  o(  tbe  They  are  rather  ingenious  in  this  rijipecl, 

ward*  thus  artfully  opptned,  are  to  be  and    lemarkably   harmaniDiis,    which    ig 

"     ■     ply  on  one  lide  of  the  probably  the  secret  of  Iheir  popularity; 

i  metaphorically  on  the  but,  as    poetry,  they  deservD    110    great 

;    and    if  there   be   any    language  praiw. 
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tury.  It  was,  in  a  more  comprehensive  view,  one  modi- 
fication of  tbat  vitiated  taste  which  sacrificed  all  ease  and 
naturalness  of  writing  and  spealiing  for  the  sake  of  display. 
The  mythological  erudition  and  Grecisms  of  Ronsard's 
school,  the  euphuism  of  that  of  Lilly,  the  "  estilo  culto"  of 
Gongora,  eveu  the  pedantic  quotations  of  Burton  and  many 
»milar  writers,  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  sprang 
like  the  concetti  of  the  Italians,  and  of  their  English  imi-  ' 
tators,  from  the  same  source,  a  dread  of  being  overlooked 
if  they  paced  on  like  their  neighbours.  And  when  a  few 
writers  had  set  the  example  of  successful  faults,  a  bad  style, 
where  no  souiid  principles  of  criticism  had  been  established, 
readily  gaining  ground,  it  became  necessary  that  those  who 
had  not  vigour  enough  to  rise  above  the  fashion,  should  seek 
to  fall  in  with  it.  Toothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  verse,  than  the  trick  of  desiring,  for  praise  or  profit, 
to  attract  those  by  poetry  whom  nature  has  left  destitute  of 
every  qu^ity  which  genuine  poetry  can  attract.  The  best, 
and  perhaps  the  oidy  secure  basis  for  public  taste,  for  an 
testhetic  appreciation  of  beauty,  in  a  court,  a  college,  a  city, 
is  so  general  a  diffusion  of  classical  knowledge,  as  by  render- 
ing the  finest  models  familiar,  and  by  giving  them  a  sort  of 
authority,  will  discountenance  and  check  at  the  outset  the 
vicious  novelties  which  always  exert  some  influence  over  un- 
educated minds.  But  this  was  not  yet  the  case  in  England. 
Milton  was  perhaps  the  first  writer  who  eminently  possessed 
a  genuine  discernment  and  feeling  of  antiquity;  though  it 
may  be  perceived  in  Spenser,  and  also  in  a  very  few  who 
wrote  in  prose. 

39.  Donne  is  generally  esteemed  the  earliest,  as  Cowley 

was  afterwards  the  most  conspicuous,  model  of  this 
°°™'  manner.  Many  instances  of  it,  however,  occur  in 
the  lighter  poetry  of  the  queen's  reign.  Donue  is  the  most  in- 
harmonious of  our  versifiers,  if  he  can  be  said  to  have  deserved 
such  a  name  by  lines  too  rugged  to  seem  metre.  Of  hia 
earlier  poems  many  are  very  licentious  ;  the  later  are  chiefly 
devout.  Few  are  good  for  much  ;  the  conceits  have  not  even 
the  merit  of  being  intelligible  ;  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  select  three  passages  that  we  should  care  to  read  agMU. 

40.  The  second  of  these  poets  was  Crashaw,  a  man  of 
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some  imagination  and  grent  pie^,  but  whose  sofhiess  of 
heart,  united  withfeeble  judgment,  led  him  to  admire 
aod  imitate  whatever  waa  most  extravagant  in  the 
mystic  writings  of  Saint  Teresa.  He  waa  more  than  Donne 
a  follower  of  Marini,  one  of  whose  poema,  The  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents,  he  translated  with  succeaa.  It  is  difficult,  in 
general,  to  find  any  thing  in  Crashaw  that  bad  taste  has  not 
deformed.     His  poems  were  first  published  in  1646. 

41.  In  the  next  year,  1647,  Cowley's  Mistress  appeared  ; 
the  most  celebrated  performance  of  the  miscalled 
metaphysical  poets.  It  is  a  series  of  abort  amatory 
poems,  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  age,  full  of  analogies  that 
have  DO  semblance  of  truth,  except  from  the  double  sense  of 
words,  and  thoughts  that  unite  the  coldness  of  anbtilty  with 
the  hyperbolical  eittravagaace  of  counterfeited  passion.  A 
few  anacreontic  poems,  and  some  other  light  pieces  of  Cowley, 
have  a  spirit  and  raciness  very  unhke  these  frigid  conceits  ; 
and  in  the  ode  on  the  death  of  bis  friend  Mr.  Harvey,  he  gave 
some  proofs  of  real  sensibility  and  poetic  grace.  The  Pindaric 
odes  of  Cowley  were  not  published  within  this  period.  But 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  defer  mention  of  them.  They  con- 
tain, like  all  his  poetry,  from  dme  to  time,  very  beautiful 
tines,  but  the  faults  are  still  of  the  same  kind  ;  his  sensibility 
and  good  sense,  nor  has  any  poet  more,  are  choked  by  false 
taste  ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  any  one  poem  in 
which  the  beauties  are  more  frequent  than  the  blemishes. 
Johnson  has  selected  the  elegy  on  Crashaw  as  the  finest  of 
Cowley's  works.  It  begins  with  a  very  beautiful  couplet, 
but  I  confess  that  little  else  seems,  to  my  taste,  of  much 
value.  The  Complaint,  probaUy  better  known  than  any 
other  poem,  appears  to  me  the  best  in  itself.  His  disap- 
pointed hopes  give  a  not  unpleasing  melancholy  to  several 
passages.  But  his  Latin  ode  in  a  similar  strain  is  much  more 
perfect.  Cowley,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  has  had  a  re- 
putation more  above  his  deserts  than  any  English  poet }  yet  it 
is  very  easy  to  perceive  that  some  who  wrote  better  than  he 
did  not  possess  so  fine  a  genius.  Johnson  has  written  the 
life  of  Cowley  with  peculiar  care ;  and  as  his  summary  of 
the  poet's  chu-acter  is  more  favourable  than  my  own,  it  may 

VOL.  III.  D 
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be  candid  to  insert  it  in  this  place,  as  at  least  very  discrimi- 
nating, elaborate,  and  well  expressed. 

42.  "  It  may  be  affirmed,  without  any  encomiasbc  fer- 

vour, that  he  brought  to  his  poetic  labours  a  mind 
chmrKMr'of  replete  with  learning,  and  that  his  pages  are  embel- 
lished with  all  the  ornaments  which  books  could 
supply  ;  that  he  was  the  first  who  imparted  to  English  num- 
bers the  enthusiasm  of  the  greater  ode,  and  the  gaiety  of  the 
less*  ;  that  he  was  equally  qualified  for  sprightly  sallies  and 
for  lofty  flights  ;  that  he  was  among  those  who  freed  trans- 
lation from  servility,  and  instead  of  following  his  author  at  a 
distance,  walked  by  his  side  ;  and  that,  if  he  left  versification 
yet  improvable,  he  left  likewise  from  time  to  time  such 
spedmens  of  excellence  as  enabled  succeeding  poets  to  im- 
prove it." 

43.  The  poets  of  historical  or  fabulous  narrative  belong  to 

another  class.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  Daniel,  whose 
wlu,  "    minor  poems  fall  partly  within  the  sixteenth  century. 

His  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  between  York  and 
Lancaster,  a  poem  in  eight  books,  was  published  in  l604. 
Faithfully  adhering  to  truth,  which  he  does  not  suffer  so 
much  as  an  ornamental  episode  to  interrupt,  and  equally  stu- 
dious to  avoid  the  bolder  figures  of  poetry,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Daniel  should  be  little  read.  It  is,  indeed,  certain  that 
much  Italian  and  Spanish  poetry,  even  by  those  whose  name 
has  once  stood  rather  high,  depends  chiefly  upon  merits  which 
he  abundantly  possesses,  a  smoothness  of  rhythm,  and  a  lucid 
narration  in  simple  language.  But  that  which  from  the  na- 
tural delight  in  sweet  sound  is  enough  to  content  the  ear  in 
the  southern  tongues,  will  always  seem  bald  and  tame  in  our 
less  harmonious  verse.  It  is  the  chief  praise  of  Daniel,  and 
must  have  contributed  to  what  popularity  he  enjoyed  in  his 
own  age,  that  his  English  is  eminently  pure,  free  from  afiec- 
tation  of  archaism  and  from  pedantic  innovation,  with  very 
little  that  is  now  obsolete.  Both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  he 
Is,  as  to  language,  among  the  best  writers  of  his  time,  and 
wanted  but  a  greater  confidence  in  his  own  power,  or,  to  speak 

•   Was  not  Millon's  Ode  on  Ihp  Ns-     Cowley  superior  in  gaiety  to  Sir  Jolin 
tivity  vritten  w  «nrly  as  nny  of  Cow.      Suckling? 
ley's?    And  would  Johnson  h*ve  thought 
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less  indulgendy,  a  greater  share  of  it,  to  sustain  fais  correct 
taste,  calm  sense,  and  moral  feeling. 

44.  Next  to  Daniel  in  time,  and  much  fdwve  him  in  reach 
of  mind,  we  place  Midiael  Drayton,  whose  Barons'  DnTion-i 
Wars  have  been  mentioned  under  the  preceding'  *""'!""""■ 
period,  but  whose  more  famous  work  was  published  pardy  in 
I6l3,  and  partly  in  1623.  Drayton's  Polyolhion  is  a  poem 
of  about  30,000  lines  in  length,  written  in  Alexandrine 
couplets,  a  measure,  from  its  monotony,  and  perhaps  from 
its  frequency  in  doggerel  ballads,  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  ear. 
It  contains  a  topographical  description  of  England,  illustrated 
with  a  prodigality  of  historical  and  legendary  erudition.  Such 
a  poem  is  essentially  designed  to  instruct,  and  speaks  to  the 
understanding  more  than  to  the  fancy.  The  powers  dis- 
played in  it  are,  however,  of  a  high  cast.  It  has  generally 
been  a  difficulty  with  poets  to  deal  with  a  necessary  enu- 
meration of  proper  names.  The  catalogue  of  ships  is  not  the 
most  delightful  part  of  the  Iliad,  and  Ariosto  never  encoun- 
tered such  a  roll  of  persons  or  places  without  sinking  into  the 
tamest  insipidity.  Virgil  is  splendidly  beautiful  upon  similar 
occasions  ;  but  his  decorative  elegance  could  not  be  preserved, 
nor  would  continue  to  please,  in  a  poem  that  kept  up  through 
a  great  length  the  effort  to  furnish  instruction.  The  style 
of  Drayton  is  sustained,  with  extraordinary  ability,  on  an 
equable  line,  from  which  he  seldom  much  deviates,  neither 
brilliant  nor  prosaic  ;  few  or  no  passages  could  be  marked  as 
impressive,  but  few  are  languid  or  mean.  The  language  is 
clear,  strong,  various,  and  sufficiently  figurative  ;  the  stories 
and  fictions  interspersed,  as  well  as  the  general  spirit  and 
liveliness,  relieve  the  heaviness  incident  to  topographical  de- 
scription. There  is  probably  no  poem  of  this  kind  in  any 
other  language,  comparable  together  in  extent  and  excellence 
to  the  Polyolbion  ;  nor  can  any  one  read  a  portion  of  it  with- 
out admiration  for  its  learned  and  highly-gifted  author.  Yet 
perhaps  no  English  poem,  known  as  well  by  name,  is  so  little 
fcDown  beyond  its  name  ;  for  while  its  immense  length  deters 
the  common  reader,  it  affords,  as  has  just  been  hinted,  no 
great  harvest  for  selection,  and  would  be  judged  very  uniairly 
'  by  partial  extracts.  It  must  be  owned  also  that  geography 
and  antiquities  may,  in  modern  times,  he  taught  better  in 
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prose  than  in  verse  ;  yet  whoever  consults  the  Polyolbion  for 
such  objects,  will  probably  be  repaid  by  petty  knowled^ 
which  he  may  not  have  found  any  where  else. 

45.  Among  these  historical  poets  I  should  incline  to  class 
William  Browne,  author  of  a  poem  with  the  qu^nt 
Brfunnii'i  title  of  Britannia's  Pastorals,  though  his  story,  one 
of  little  interest,  seems  to  have  been  invented  by 
himself.  Browne,  indeed,  is  of  no  distinct  school  among  the 
writers  of  that  age  j  he  seems  to  recognise  Spenser  as  his 
master,  but  his  own  manner  is  more  to  be  traced  among  later 
than  earlier  poets.  He  was  a  native  of  Devonshire ;  and  his 
principal  poem,  above  mentioned,  relating  partly  to  the  local 
scenery  of  that  county,  was  printed  in  iBlS.  Browne  is 
truly  a  poet,  full  of  imagination,  grace,  and  sweetness,  though 
not  very  nervous  or  rapid.  I  know  not  why  Headley,  favour- 
able enough  for  the  most  part  to  this  generation  of  the  sons 
of  song,  has  spoken  of  Browne  with  unfair  contempt.  Jus- 
tice, however,  has  been  done  to  him  by  later  critics.*  But  I 
have  not  observed  that  they  take  notice  of  what  is  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  our  poetical  literature,  that  Browne  is  an 
eariy  model  of  ease  and  variety  in  the  regular  couplet  Many 
passages  in  his  unequal  poem  are  hardly  excelled,  in  this 
respect,  by  the  fables  of  Dryden.  Tt  is  manifest  that  Miltou 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Browne. 

4<6.  The  commendation  of  improving  the  rhythm  of 
sir  John  ^fi  coaplet  is  due  also  to  Sir  John  Beaumont, 
°*™"'""'  author  of  a  short  poem  on  the  battle  of  Bosworth 
Field.  It  was  not  written,  however,  so  early  as  the  Britan- 
nia's Pastorals  of  Browne.  In  other  respects  it  has  no  pre- 
tensions to  a  high  rank.  But  it  may  be  added  that  a  poem 
of  Drummond  on  the  visit  of  James  I.  to  Scotland  in  I617 
is  perfectly  harmonious  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable  in  that 

•  "Browne,"  Mr.  Southe^  siyi,   "is  hereafter."     "Hit  poetry,"   Mr.  Camp- 

■  pact    who    produced    no  alight    eflect  bell,  m  fir  lisa  indulgeot  jurlge  of  the 

upon  hiicontemporarie*.    George  Wither  older   birds,  olnerrei,  "a  not   without 

in  hii  happicM   pieces  has   learned  the  beauty;    but  it  it  the    lieaaty  of  mere 

tnanner  oF  liU  friend,  and  Milton  may  be  landxnpe    uid    illegory,    without     the 

traced  to  him.       And  in  our    diyi    hii  manners   and    patuoos    that    conatitute 

peculiarities  have  been  caught,  and  fait  human  interest."     Specimens  of  English 

beauties     imitated,    hj    men    who    will  poetry,  Iv.  323. 
themseUet   And  admireri  and  imitators 
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age,  he  coDcludes  the  verse  at  every  couplet  with  the  regu- 
larity of  Pope. 

47>  Far  unlike  the  poem  of  Browne  was  Gondibert,  pub- 
lished by  Sir  WilliRm  Daven»it  in  1650.  It  may  i>„e„iiift 
probably  have  been  reckoned  by  himself  an  epic ;  *''>^'*n- 
but  in  that  age  the  practice  of  Spain  and  Italy  had  efbced 
die  distinction  between  the  regular  epic  and  the  heroic  ro- 
mance. Gondibert  belongs  rather  to  the  latter  class  by  the 
entire  want  of  truth  in  the  story,  though  the  scene  is  laid  at 
the  court  of  the  Lombard  kings,  by  the  deficiency  of  unity  in 
the  action,  by  the  intricate  of  the  events,  and  by  the  resources 
of  the  fable,  which  are  sometimes  too  much  in  the  style  of 
comic  fiction.  It  is  so  imperfect,  only  two  books  and  part 
of  the  third  being  completed,  that  we  can  hardly  judge  of  the 
termioatioo  it  was  to  receive.  Each  book,  however,  after  the 
manner  of  Spenser,  is  divided  into  several  cantos.  It  con- 
tains about  6000  lines.  The  metre  is  the  four-lined  stanza  of 
alteroaXe  rhymes ;  one  capable  of  great  vigour,  but  not  per- 
haps well  adapted  to  poetry  of  imagination  or  of  passion. 
Iliese,  however,  Davenant  exhibits  but  sparingly  in  Gondibert ; 
they  are  replaced  by  a  philosophical  spirit,  in  the  tone  of  Sir 
John  Davies,  who  had  adopted  the  same  metre,  and,  as  some 
have  thought,  nourished  by  the  author's  friendly  intercourse 
with  Hobbes.  Gondibert  is  written  in  a  clear,  nervous  £n- 
gliali  style ;  its  condensation  produces  some  obscurity,  but 
pedantry,  at  least  that  of  language,  will  rarely  be  found  in  it, 
and  Davenant  is  less  infected  by  the  love  of  conceit  and  of 
extravagance  than  his  contemporaries,  though  I  would  not 
assert  that  he  is  wholly  exempt  from  the  former  blemish. 
But  the  chief  praise  of  Gondibert  is  due  to  masculine  verse 
in  a  good  metrical  cadence  ;  for  the  sake  of  which  we  may 
forgive  the  absence  of  interest  in  the  story,  and  even  of  those 
glowing  words  and  breathing  thoughts  which  are  the  soul 
of  genuine  poetry.  Gondibert  is  very  little  read ;  yet  it 
is  better  worth  reading  than  the  Purple  Island,  though  it 
may  have  less  of  that  which  distinguishes  a  poet  from  an- 
other num. 

48.  The  sonnets  of  Shakspeare,  for  we  now  come  to  the 
minor,  that  is,  the  shorter  and  more  lyric,  poetry  of  aaootu 
the  age,  were  published  in  1609,  in  a  manner  as  t^f.' 
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mysterious  as  their  subject  and  contents.  They  are  de- 
dicated by  an  editor  (Thomas  Thorpe,  a  bookseller)  "to 
Mr.  W.  H.  the  only  begetter  of  these  sonnets."'  No  one, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  has  ever  doubted  their  genuineness ; 
DO  one  can  doubt  that  they  express  not  only  real  but  intense 
emotions  of  the  heart;  but  when  they  were  written,  who  was 
the  W.  H.  quaintly  called  their  begetter,  by  which  we  can 
only  understand  the  cause  of  their  being  written,  and  to  what 
persons  or  circumstances  they  allude,  has  of  lat«  years  been  the 
subject  of  much  curiosity.  These  sonnets  were  long  over- 
looked J  Steevens  spoke  of  them  with  the  utmost  scom,  as 
productions  which  no  one  could  read  ;  but  a  very  different 
suffi-age  is  generally  given  by  the  lovers  of  poetryt  and  per- 
haps there  is  now  a  tendency,  especially  among  young  men 
of  poetical  tempers,  to  exaggerate  the  beauties  of  these  re- 
markable productions.  They  rise,  indeed,  in  estimation,  as  we 
attentively  read  and  reflect  upon  them  ;  for  I  do  not  think 
that  at  first  they  give  us  much  pleasure.  No  one  ever  en- 
tered more  fully  than  Shakspeare  into  the  character  of  this 
species  of  poetry,  which  admits  of  no  expletive  imagery,  no 
merely  ornamental  line.  But  though  each  sonnet  has  gene- 
rally its  proper  unity,  the  sense,  I  do  not  mean  the  gramma- 
tical construction,  will  sometimes  be  found  to  spread  from  one 
to  another,  independently  of  that  repetition  of  the  leading  idea, 
like  variations  of  an  air,  which  a  series  of  them  frequently 
exhibits,  and  on  account  of  which  they  have  latterly  been 
reckoned  by  some  rather  an  int^^ral  poem  than  a  collection 
of  sonnets.  But  this  is  not  uncommon  among  the  Italians, 
and  belongs,  in  fact,  to  those  of  Petrarch  himself.  They  may 
easily  be  resolved  into  several  series  according  to  their  sub- 
jectst }  but  when  read  attentively,  we  find  them  relate  to  one 


•  Tlie  praclM  irords  of  the  dedicUo.. 

net..nerer  before  imprinted,  4to.  1603. 

.re  the  following:- 

G.  Eld  for  T.  T. 

oS^S^S,. 

■f  This  hu  been  done  in  a  late  publl- 

ealion,  "  Shiktpeare'i  Auto-biogntphiral 

Poemii,  by    George    Armitigs    BrowQ- 

And  th«  eta^nFtr  p'™l«<» 

(1838).      ItmLgbt  h.«  occurred  to  «iy 

Bj  cm  erer^ ll.lng  port 

attenlive  reader,  but  I  do  not  knov  that 

before,    though    slmost    every    one    hu 

.  Son 

dr«racd  in  tbe  fanner  and  tatter  part  of 
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definite,  though  ohscure,  period  of  the  poet's  life ;  in  which 
an  attachment  to  some  female,  which  seems  to  have  touched 
neither  his  heart  nor  his  faucy  very  sensibly,  was  over- 
powered, without  entirely  ceasing,  by  one  to  a  friend  ;  and 
this  last  is  of  such  an  enthusiastic  character,  and  so  extrava- 
gant in  the  phrases  that  the  author  uses,  as  to  have  thrown  an 
Doaccountable  mystery  over  the  whole  work.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  poetry  as  well  as  in  the  fictions  of  early  ages,  we  find  a 
more  ardent  tone  of  affection  in  the  language  of  friendship 
than  has  since  been  usual ;  and  yet  no  instance  has  been 
adduced  of  such  rapturous  devotedness,  such  an  idolatry  of 
admiring  love,  as  one  of  the  greatest  beings  whom  nature 
ever  produced  in  the  human  form  pours  forth  to  some  un- 
known youth  in  the  majority  of  these  sonnets. 

49-  The  notion  that  a  woman  was  ^eir  general  object  is 
totally  untenable,  and  it  is  strange  that  Coleridge 
should  have  entertained  it.*  Those  that  were  evi-  nh'^tZ?? 
deotly  addressed  to  a  woman,  the  person  ^ove 
hinted,  are  by  much  the  smaller  part  of  the  whole,  but 
twenty-eight  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  And  this 
mysterious  Mr.  W.  H.  must  be  presumed  to  be  the  idolised 
fiiend  of  Shakspeare.  But  who  could  he  be  ?  No  one 
recorded  as  such  in  literary  history  or  anecdote  answers  the 
description.  But  if  we  seize  a  clue  which  innumerable  pas- 
sages give  us,  and  suppose  that  they  allude  to  a  youth  of  high 
rank  as  well  as  personal  beauty  and  accomplishment,  in  whose 
favour  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  base  prejudices  of  the 
world,  a  player  and  a  poet,  though  he  were  the  author  of 
Macbeth)  might  be  thought  honoured,  something  of  the 
strangeness,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  Shakspeare's  humiliation 
in  addressing  him  as  a  being  before  whose  feet  he  crouched, 
whose  frown  he  feared,  whose  injuries,  and  those  of  the  most 

the  (ODiieU.      Mr.  B.ovn'i  vork  did  not  Table  Talk,  Tol.  II.  p.  ISa      Tbis  tonnet 

(all  into  mf  lumda  till  nearlr  the  time  the  editor  lupposei  to  be  the  tventielb, 

that  tbetc  ibccti  puwd  through  the  preu,  which   oeilMnlj    could    not   haTs    been 

which  I  mentiaD  on  account  of  lome  addreBcd  to  a  wotnan ;  but  the  proof  ii 

eoineidcnce*  of  opinion,  eipecialljr  ai  to  cqusU;  ilroiig  aa  to  moil  of  the    rest. 

Sbakapeare's  knowledge  of  Latin.  Coleridge's  opinion  ia  abmlutely  unten- 

■  "  It  aeen]*  to  me  that  Iha  aonneta  able ;    nor  do  I  conceive   that  any  one 

could  aalj  haTc  come  from  a  man  deeply  elae  it  likely  to  msinlain  it  after  reading 

in  tore,  and  in  love  with  a  woman;  and  the  aonneta  of  Shakapearei  but  to  thoaa 

there  is  oae  aonnet  which  from  iti  incon-  who  have   not  done  thii,  tbe  authority 

gTuit<r  I  lake  to  be  ■  purposed  blind.'  ma;  juati;  aeem  impoiing. 
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insulting  kind,  the  seducdon  of  the  mistresa  to  whom  w€  have 
alluded,  he  felt  and  bewailed  without  resenting ;  somethings 
I  say,  of  the  strangeness  of  this  humiliation,  and  at  best  it  is 
but  little,  may  be  lightened  and  In  a  certain  sense  rendered 
intelligible.  And  it  has  been  ingeniously  conjectured  within 
a  few  years  by  inquirers  independent  of  each  other,  that 
William  Herbert  Earl  of  Pembroke,  born  in  1580,  and  after- 
wards a  man  of  noble  and  gallant  character,  though  always 
of  a  licentious  life,  waa  shadowed  under  the  initials  of  Mr. 
W.  H.  This  hypothesis  is  not  strictly  proved,  but  suffi- 
aently  so,  in  my  opinion,  to  demand  our  assent." 

50.  Notwithstanding  the  frequent  beauties  of  these  sonnets, 
the  pleasure  of  their  perusal  is  greatly  diminished  by  these 
circumstances ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  wish  that  Shaks- 
peare  had  never  written  them.  There  Is  a  weakness  and 
folly  in  all  excessive  and  misplaced  affection,  which  ia  not  re- 
deemed by  the  touches  of  nobler  sentiments  that  abound  in 
this  long  series  of  sonnets.  But  there  are  also  faults  of  a 
merely  critical  nature.  The  obscurity  is  often  such  as  only 
conjecture  can  penetrate ;  the  strain  of  tenderness  and  adora- 
tion would  be  too  monotonous,  were  It  less  unpleasing ;  and 

■  In  the  Gentlemui'i  Mngaiine  fijr  the  same  hjpatliesi).  but  is  forced  !a  con- 
1833,  p.  SIT.  et  post,  it  wilt  be  seen  that  sequence  to  nippose  tome  of  the  earliir 
tbi*  occurred  both  to  Mr.  Boadcn  and  sonnets  to  be  iddtessed  to  >  womin. 
Mr.  Heywood  Bright.  And  it  doea  not  Fembroke  succeeded  to  hia  father  in 
appear  that  Mr.  Brown,  author  of  (he  ISOl  :  I  incline  to  think  that  the  sonnets 
work  above  quoted,  had  any  knowledge  were  written  about  that  time,  some  pro- 
of tbeir  priority,  bahty   earlier,    some  later.     That  they 

Drake  haa  Hied  on  Lord  Southampton  were  the  aame  aa  Meres,  in  1598,    bos 

as  the  object  of  these  sonnets,  induced  mentioned   among  tlic   compoaitiona  of 

probably  by  the  tradition  of  his  friend-  Shakspearc,  "his  lugred  aonoeta  among 

ship  with  Shakspeare,  and  by  the  lalter's  his  private  triends,"  I  do  not  belicTe, 

haTipf;  dedicated  to  him  his  Venus  and  both  on  account  of  the  date,  and  from 

Adonis,  aa  welt  aa  by  what  is  remarkable  the  peculiarly  pcraonal   allutioiu  they 

on  the  &ce  of  the  series  of  sonnets,  that  contain. 

Shafctpeare  looked  up  to  his  friend  "with         [Uuch  has  been  wiitten  lately  on  the 

reverence  and  homage."     But,  unfortu-  subject  of  Shakspesre^a   sonnets,   and  a 

nately,  this  waa  only  the  reverence  and  natural  reluctance  to  admit  any  failings 

homage   of  an  inferior  to  one  of  high  in   auch  a  man  has  led   some  to  fancy 

rank,   and    not    auch    as   the  (irtues   of  that  bia  miatress  vat  no  other  (ban  liii 

Southampton    might    have    challenged,  wife,    Ann    Hathaway,    and    others    to 

Proofs   of  the  low  moral  character  of  conjecture  that  he  lent  his  pen  to  the 

•'  Mr.  W.   H."   are   continual.      It  was  amours  of  a  fHend.      But  I  have  seen  no 

also  imposnhle  that  Lord  Southampton  ground  lo  alter  oiy   own  liew   of  th* 

could  be  called  "beauteoui  and  lovely  caaei    eiccpt  that  possibly  lome  other 

youth,"  or  "sweet  boy."    Mrs.  Jameson,  sonnets  may  have  been  meant  by  Meres, 

in  her  "  Loves  of  the  Poets,"  has  adopted  —  1B42.  J 
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SO  many  frigid  conceits  are  scattered  around,  that  we  miglit 
almost  fancy  the  poet  to  have  written  without  genuine  emotion, 
did  not  such  a  host  of  other  passages  attest  the  contrary. 

51.  The  sonnets  of  Drummond  of  Hswthoruden,  the  most 
cel^rated  in  that  class  of  poets,  have  obtabed,  pro- 
bably, as  much  praise  as  they  deserve.*  But  they  ^■°7""^ 
are  polished  and  degant,  free  from  conceit  and  bad 
taste,  in  pure  unblemished  English ;  some  are  pathetic  or 
tender  in  sentiment,  and  if  they  do  not  show  much  originality, 
at  least  would  have  acquired  a  fair  place  among  the  Italians 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Th(»e  of  Daniel,  of  Drayton,  and 
of  Sir  William  Alexander,  afterwards  Earl  of  Stirling,  are 
perhaps  hardly  inferior.  Some  may  doubt,  however,  whe- 
ther the  last  poet  should  be  placed  on  such  a  level.t  But 
the  difficulty  of  finding  the  necessary  rhymes  in  our  language 
has  caused  most  who  have  attempted  toe  sonnet  to  swerve 
from  laws  which  cannot  be  transgressed,  at  least  to  the  degree 
they  have  often  dared,  without  losing  the  unity  for  which  that 
complex  mechanism  was  contrived.  Certainly  three  quatrains 
<^  ^temate  rhymes,  succeeded  by  a  couplet,  which  Drum- 
mond, like  many  other  English  poets,  has  somedmea  given 
us,  is  the  very  worst  form  of  the  sonnet,  even  if,  in  deference 
to  a  scanty  number  of  Italian  precedents,  we  allow  it  to  pass 
as  a  sonnet  at  all.t     We  possess  indeed  noble  poetry  in  the 

■  I  ooncur  in  thit  with  Mr.  Campbell,  Stirling's  ^Mrler  piecea.  Vol.  ir.  p.  S06. 
i*.  343.  Mr.  Southey  thinks  Drummond  The  longnt  poem  of  Stirling  i*  entitled 
"baa  dewned  the  high  reputation  he  bai     Docneaday,  in   twelve    Iwoks,  or,  u  he 

thing,  but  ii  in  fiut  different.      He  oil*  Italian  oelate  Btanxa,  and  hsa  aomeirltiE 

wttit*  that  Drummond  ■*  Trequently  bar-  o(  the  condensed  atjie  at  Che  phiknuphi- 

rowi  and  aometime*  tranalate,  from  the  oal  achool,  which  be  aeems  to  have  imi- 

lulian  and  Spaaixfa  poeCa."      Southej'a  tated,  hut  bia  numbers  are  hanh. 
Britiih  Poela,  p.  798.     The  furioua  in-        f  The  legitimate  aonnet   conaiata   of 

veetive  of  GiRord    againat    Drummond  tvo  quatraini  and  tvo  terceta;  aa  much 

tie  baring  written  prirate  memoranda  of  akiJI,  to  aay  the  leait,  ia  required  for  the 

hit    conTcraatioDi     with     Ben    Jonaon,  management  of  the  latter  aa  of  the  fbr- 

which  be  did  not  publish,  and  whieh,  far  mer.     The  rhymes  of  the  laat  aix  lines 

atigbt  we  know,  were  perfectly  faithful,  are  capahle  of  many  arrangements;  but 

is  abninL     Any  one  else  would   have  by  far  the  *orat,  and  also  the  Irast  com- 

becn  thankful  Un  ao  much  literary  anec-  mon  in  Italy,  ia  that  ve  usually  adopt, 

dote  the  fifth  and  aiith   rhyming  together, 

f  Lord  Stirling  ii  rather  monotonous  frequently  after  a  fiill  pauae,  ao  that  the 

aa  acKuMlteen  usually  are,  and    he  ad-  aonnet  enda  with  tbe  point  of  an  epigram, 

dreaua  hi*  mittrcaa   hy  lb«  appellation,  lie  beat  form,  a*  the  lutiana  hold,  ia  the 

'  Fair  tygrcs.'     Campbell  observm  that  rhyming  together  of  the  three  uneren, 

there  is  elegance  of  expression  in  a  (bw  of  aiul  the  Ihiea  even  lines,  but  as  our  lan> 
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form  of  sonnet ;  yet  with  us  it  seems  more  fitted  for  grave 
than  amatory  composition ;  in  the  latter  we  miss  the  faciUty 
and  grace  of  our  native  English  measures,  the  song,  the 
madrigal,  or  the  ballad. 

52.  Carew  is  the  most  celebrated  among  the  lighter  poets, 
though  no  collection  has  hitherto  embraced  his  entire 
writings.  Headley  has  said,  and  Ellis  echoes  the 
praise,  that  "  Carew  has  uie  ease  Avithout  the  pedantry  of 
Waller,  and  perhaps  less  conceit.  Waller  is  too  exclusively 
considered  as  the  first  man  who  brought  versification  to  any 
thing  like  its  present  standard.  Carew's  pretensions  to  the 
same  merit  are  seldom  sufficiently  either  considered  oi- 
allowed."  Yet  in  point  of  versification,  others  of  the  same 
age  seem  to  have  surpassed  Carew,  whose  lines  are  often 
very  harmonious,  but  not  so  artfully  constructed  or  so 
uniformly  pleasing  as  those  of  Waller.  He  is  remarkably 
unequal ;  the  best  of  his  little  poems  (none  of  more  than 
thirty  lines  are  good)  excel  all  of  his  time ;  but,  after  a  few 
lines  of  great  b^uty,  we  often  come  to  some  ill  expressed,  or 
obscure,  or  weak,  or  inharmonious  passage.  Few  will  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  that  he  has  more  fancy  and  more  tender> 
ness  than  Waller,  but  less  choice,  less  judgment  and  know> 
ledge  where  to  stop,  less  of  the  equabili^  which  never  ofiends, 
less  attention  to  the  unity  and  thread  of  his  little  pieces.  I 
should  hesitate  to  give  him,  on  the  whole,  the  preference  as  a 
poet,  taking  collectively  the  attributes  of  that  character  ;  for 
we  must  not,  in  such  a  comparison,  overlook  a  good  deal  of 
very  inferior  merit  which  may  be  found  in  the  short  volume 
of  Carew's  poems.  The  best  have  great  beauty,  but  he  has 
had,  in  late  criticism,  his  full  share  of  applause.     Two  of  his 

guageulen  rich  in  canianant  tGnn'mi-  rbj^nof  the  two  qustraini  are  1,4,5,8 

tions,  there  can  be  no  objection  Id  what  —  3,  3,  6>  T ;   but  the  alteinate  rhyme 

hofl  Hbuadant  precedenta  even  in  thein,  sometLmts,  tbongh  less  r^ularly,  occurs, 

the   rhyming    of    the   Grit    and   Tourth,  The  terceu  are  either  in  rima  incateimta, 

■ecund  and  fifth,  third  and  sixth,  lines,  or  rinu  alltrnata  i   and  ftmt  variety  is 

'iVa,  with  a  break   in  the  cense  at  the  tbund  in   these,  even    among  tlie  early 

third   line,    irill    make    a   real    sonnet,  poets.      Quadrio  pieien  the  order  a,  h, 

vhich   Shakspeare,  Milton,  Bowles,  and  a,  b,   a,  b,    where   there   are   only    two 

WoTdswDitli  hsre  often  failed  to  j^ive  iis,  ihyming  terminations ;   but  does  not  ob- 

evcn  where  they  have  given  us  some-  ject  to  a,  b,  c,  a,  b.  c ;  or  even  a,  b,  c,  b, 

thing  good  initend.  a,  c.     The  conplet  termination  he  en- 

['Flio  eommon  form   of   the   Italian  tirely  condemns.    Quadrio,  Storia  d'ogni 

sonnet  is  called  rina  etrua;   where  the  poesia,  iii.  35.  —  IB42.] 
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most  pleaung  little  poems  appear  also  among  those  of  Herrick ; 
and  as  Carew's  were,  I  believe,  published  posthumously',  1 
am  rather  inclined  to  prefer  the  claim  of  the  other  poet,  in- 
dependeotljr  of  some  internal  evidence  as  to  one  of  them.  In 
all  ages,  these  verjr  short  compositions  circulate  for  a  time  in 
polished  society,  while  mist^es  as  to  the  real  author  are 
natural.* 

53.  The  minor  poetry  of  Ben  Jonson  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. This  is  partly  mixed  with  his  masques  and 
interludes,  poetical  and  musical  rather  than  dramatic 
pieces,  and  intended  to  gratify  the  imagination  by  the  charms 
of  song,  as  well  as  by  the  varied  scenes  that  were  brought 
before  the  eye ;  partly  in  very  short  effusions  of  a  single 
sentiment,  anaong  which  two  epitaphs  are  known  by  heart. 
Jonson  possessed  nn  admirable  taste  and  feeling  in  poetry, 
vhich  his  dramas,  except  the  Sad  Shepherd,  do  not  entirely 
lead  us  to  value  highly  enough  ;  and  when  we  consider  how 
many  other  intellectual  excellencies  distinguished  him,  wit, 
observation,  judgmeut,  memory,  learning,  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  inscription  on  his  tomb,  O  rare  Ben  Jonson  I  is 
not  more  pithy  than  it  is  true. 

d4>.  George  Wither,  by  aiding  with  the  less  poetical, 
though  more  prosperous  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
by  a  profusion  of  temporary  vtridngs  to  serve  the 
ends  of  faction  and  folly,  has  left  a  name  which  we  were  accus. 
tomed  to  despise,  till  Ellis  did  justice  to  *'  that  playful  fancy, 
pure  taste,  and  artless  delicacy  of  sentiment  which  distinguish 
the  poetry  of  his  e^rly  youth."     His  best  poems  were  pub- 


•   OneoftheaepoomiLegini  — 
Anxintit  tba  BrnlH  u  I  viJk'd. 
L«*  ^d  mr  ilgtii  thai  IntacfJi-d. 

Herriek  want)  (bur  good  lioei  which  are 
in  Caiev ;  and  ax  they  an  rather  more 

out,  thU  lead,  to  a  sort  of  inference  tl.at 

I   muit  leaire   it  in  doubt,  whether   he 

himielf  improved    upon.      I    diukC  own 
that  he  has  a  trick  of  tpoiling  what  be 

image,  on  a  lady  dancing. 

H-rft«tben«lhth*p.rtlI«>.[. 

Herrick  ha.  it  thu.— 

a"i5"oS  ^'  "*'  """*■ '"  "*^ 

dancer. 

Aik  BM  >hr  I  Hnd  r>u  ben 

Thli  arMUnc  or  Ibe  liibnt  ;ur, 

Herriek  give,  the  >«ond  line  .trangely, 

which  b  little  elM  than  DODtense;  and 
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lished  in  l6^  with  the  title  "  Mistress  of  Philarete."    Some 
of  them  are  highly  beautiful,  and  bespeak  a  mind  above  the 
grovelling  puritanism  into  which  he  afterwards  fell.     I  think 
there  is  hardly  any  thing  in  our  lyric  poetry  of  this  period 
equal  to  Witlur's  lines  on  his  Muse,  published  by  BUis.* 
55.  He  poetry  of  Habington  is  that  of  a  pure  and  ami- 
able  mind,  turned  to  versification  by  the  custom  of 
the  age,  during  a  real  passion  for  a  lady  of  birth 
and  virtue,  the  Castara  whom  he  afterwards  married ;  but  it 
displays  no  great  original  power,  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  blemishes  of  hyperbolical  compli- 
BuiacptiB-  nient  and   far-fetched    imagery.      The   poems  of 
""*•■  William  Earl   of   Pembroke,  long  known   by  the 

character  drawn  for  him  by  Clarendon,  and  now  as  the  object 
of  Shakspeare's  doting  friendship,  were  ushered  into  the 
world  after  his  death,  with  a  letter  of  extravagant  flattery 
addressed  by  Donne  to  Christiana  Countess  of  Devanshire.f 
But  there  is  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  freedom  fi-om 
interpolation  of  tbese  posthumous  editions.  Among  these 
poems  attributed  to  Lord  Pembroke,  we  find  one  of  the  best 
known  of  Carew'st,  and  even  the  famous  lines  addressed  to 
the  Soul,  which  some  have  given  to  Silvester.  The  poems, 
in  general,  are  of  litde  merit ;  some  are  grossly  indecent ; 
nor  would  they  be  mentioned  here  except  for  the  interest 
recently  attached  to  the  author's  name.  But  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  on  the  sonnets  of  Shakspeare. 

^6.  Sir  John  Suckhng  is  acknowledged  to  have  left  far 
behind  him  all  former  writers  of  sone  in  gaiety  and 
ease;  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  he  has  ever  smce 
been  surpassed.  His  poetry  aims  at  no  higher  praise ;  he 
shows  no  sentiment  or  imagination,  either  because  he  had 
them  not,  or  because  he  did  not  require  either  iu  the  style  he 
chose.  PerhiwB  the  Italians  may  have  poetry  in  that  style 
equal  to  Suckling's  \  I  do  not  know  that  they  have,  nor  do 

■  Ellis's  Spvoinwni  gf  Eviy  English  be  one  oTeu-Iier  ilale.     The  Countess  of 

Poetv  iiL  fM.  De*<mdiire  is  not  esllwl  dowager ;  her 

f  'Xfie  only  edition  that  I  hnie  Ken,  huibaiid  died  in  1643. 

or  lh«t  I  find  menlioned,  of  Lord  Ptm.  hi  v    j. 

broke*!  poems,  is  in  1660.    ButasDonne  t     xiimltoi'uS.rSfrbJdi. 
died  in  1631,  I  conceive  IliM  there  must 
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I  believe  that  there  is  any  in  French  ;  that  there  is  none  in 
Ladn  1  am  convinced.*  Lovelace  is  chiefly  known  j^,^ 
by  a  single  song ;  his  other  poetry  is  much  in- 
ferior ;  and  indeed  it  may  be  generally  remarked  that  the 
flowers  of  our  early  verse,  both  in  the  Elizabethan  and  the 
subsequent  age  have  been  well  culled  by  good  taste  and  a 
friendly  spirit  of  selection.  We  must  not  judge  of  them,  or 
shall  jadge  of  them  very  favourably,  by  the  extracts  of 
Headley  or  Ellis. 

5^.  The  most  amorous,  and  among  the  best  of  our  amor- 
ous poets,  was  Robert  Herrick,  a  clergyman  pjected 
from  his  living  in  Devonshire  by  the  long  parlia^ 
meat,  whose  "  Hesperides,  or  Poems  Human  and  Divine," 
were  published  in  l648.  Herrick's  divine  poems  are,  of 
course,  such  as  might  be  presumed  by  their  title  and  by  his 
calling ;  of  his  human,  which  are  poetically  much  superior, 
and  probably  written  in  early  life,  the  greater  portion  is  light 
and  voluptuous,  while  some  border  on  the  licentious  and  in- 
decent. A  selection  was  published  in  1815,  by  which,  as 
commonly  happens,  the  poetical  &me  of  Herrick  does  not 
sufier }  a  number  of  dull  epigrams  are  omitted,  and  the  edi- 
tor has  a  manifest  preference  for  what  must  be  owned  to  be 
the  most  el^ant  and  attractive  part  of  his  author's  rhymes. 
He  has  much  of  the  lively  grace  that  distinguishes  Anacreon 
and  Catullus,  and  approaches  also,  with  a  less  cloying  mono- 
tony, to  the  Basia  of  Joannes  Secundus.  Herrick  has  as 
much  variety  as  the  poetry  of  kisses  can  well  have }  but  his 
love  is  in  a  very  slight  degree  that  of  sentiment,  or  even  any 
intense  passion  ;  his  mistresses  have  little  to  recommend 
them,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  save  their  beauties,  and  none  of 
these  are  omitted  in  his  catalogues.  Yet  he  is  abundant  in 
the  resources  of  verse ;  without  the  exuberant  gwety  of 
Suckling,  or  perhaps  the  delicacy  of  Carew,  he  is  sportive, 
fanciful,  and  generally  of  polished  language.  The  faults  of 
his  age  are  sometimes  apparent ;  though  he  is  not  often  ob- 
scure, he  runs,  more  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  variety  than 
any  other  cause,  into  occasional  pedantry ;  he  has  his  con- 

*  Suckling'*    Epltbalamiuni.   thbugh    all  the  trorld,  ind  ii  ■  isatchlesi  |iiece  of 
DM  wrlttni  for  thoae  "  Qui  Musu  co-     livelinets  and  Eacilitj. 
litis  tneiiore*,'  ba*  \xea  read  bj  almoat 
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ceits  and  false  thoughts,  but  these  are  more  than  redeemed 
by  the  numerous  very  little  poems  (for  those  of  Herrick 
are  frequently  not  longer  than  epigrams},  which  may  be 
pnused  without  much  more  qualification  than  belongs  to  such 
poetry. 

58.  John  Milton  was  born  in  1609.    Few  are  ignorant 

of  his  life,  in  recovering  and  recording  every  cir- 
cumstance of  which  no  diligence  has  been  spared, 
nor  has  it  often  been  unsuccessful.  Of  his  Latin  poetry 
some  was  written  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  in  English  we 
have  nothing,  I  believe,  the  date  of  which  is  known  to  be 
earlier  than  the  sonnet  on  entering  his  twenty-third  year.  In 
l634i,  he  wrote  Comus,  which  was  published  in  1637-  Ly- 
cidas  was  written  in  the  latter  year,  and  most  of  his  shorter 
pieces  soon  afterwards,  except  the  sonnets,  some  of  which 
do  not  come  within  the  first  half  of  the  century. 

59.  Comus  was  sufficient  to  convince  any  one   of  taste 

and  feeling  that  a  great  poet  had  arisen  in  England, 
and  one  partly  formed  in  a  different  school  from  his 
contemporaries.  Many  of  them  had  produced  highly  beau- 
tiful and  imaginative  passages  ^  but  none  had  evinced  so 
classical  a  judgment,  none  had  aspired  to  so  regular  a  perfec- 
tion. Jonson  had  learned  much  from  the  ancients ;  but 
there  was  a  grace  in  their  best  models  which  he  did  not 
quite  attwn.  Neither  his  Sad  Shepherd  nor  the  Faithful 
Shepherdess  of  Fletcher  have  the  elegance  or  dignity  of 
Comus.  A  noble  virgin  and  her  young  brothers,  by  whom 
this  masque  was  origiuiilly  represented,  required  an  eleva- 
tion, a  purity,  a  sort  of  severity  of  sentiment,  which  no  one 
in  that  age  could  have  given  but  Milton.  He  avoided,  and 
nothing  loth,  the  more  festive  notes  which  dramatic  poetry 
was  wont  to  mingle  with  its  serious  strain.  But  for  this  he 
compensated  by  the  brightest  hues  of  fancy  and  the  sweetest 
melody  of  song.  In  Comus  we  find  nothing  prosaic  or  feeble, 
no  false  taste  in  the  incidents,  and  not  much  In  the  language, 
nothing  over  which  we  should  desire  to  pass  on  a  second 
perusal.  The  want  of  what  we  may  call  personality,  none 
of  the  characters  having  names,  except  Comus  himself,  who 
is  a  very  indefinite  being,  and  the  absence  of  all  positive 
attributes  of  time  and   place,  enhance  the  ideality  of  the 
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fiction  by  a  cerbun  indistinctness  not  uTipleasing  to  the  iina- 
gin&tioQ. 

60.  It  has  been  sfud,  I  think  very  ffurly,  that  Lycidas  is 
a  good  test  of  a  real  feeling  for  what  is  pecuUaHy  ,  ^j^ 
called  poetry.     Many,  or  perhaps  we  might  say, 

most  readers,  do  not  taste  its  excellence  ;  nor  does  it  follow 
that  they  may  not  greatly  admire  Pope  and  Dryden,  or  even 
Virgil  and  Homer.  It  is,  however,  somewhat  remarkable 
that  Johnson,  who  has  committed  his  critical  reputation  by 
the  most  contemptuous  depreciation  of  this  poem,  had  in  an 
earlier  part  of  his  life  selected  the  tenth  eclogue  of  Virgil  for 
peculiar  praise*  ;  the  tenth  eclogue,  which,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  pastoral  and  personal  allegory, 
and  requires  the  same  sacrifice  of  reasoning  criticism  as  the 
Lycidas  itself.  In  the  age  of  Milton,  the  poetical  world  had 
been  accustomed  by  the  Italian  and  Spanish  writers  to  a 
more  abundant  use  of  allegory  than  has  been  pleasing  to 
their  posterity  ;  but  Lycidas  is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 
an  allegory  as  of  a  masque ;  the  characters  pass  before  our 
eyes  in  imagination,  as  on  the  stage  ;  they  are  chiefly  my- 
thological, but  not  creations  of  the  poet.  Our  sympathy  with 
the  fate  of  Lycidas  may  not  be  much  stronger  than  for  the 
desertion  of  Gallus  by  his  mistress ;  but  many  poems  will 
yield  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  imagination  that  produce 
no  emotion  In  the  heart ;  or  none  at  least,  except  through 
associations  independent  of  the  subject. 

61.  The  introduction  of  St.  Peter  after  the  fabulous  deities 
of  die  sea  has  appeared  an  incongruity  deserving  of  censure 
to  some  admirers  of  this  poem.  It  would  be  very  reluctantly 
that  we  could  abandon  to  this  criticism  the  most  splendid 
passage  it  presents.  But  the  censure  rests,  as  I  think,  on 
too  narrow  a  principle.  In  narrative  or  dramatic  poetry, 
where  something  tike  illusion  or  momentary  belief  is  to  be 
produced,  the  mind  requires  an  objective  possibility,  a  capa- 
rity  of  real  existence,  not  only  in  all  the  separate  portions  of 
the  imagined  story,  but  in  their  coherency  and  relation  to 
a  common  whole.  Whatever  is  obviously  incongruous,  what- 
ever shocks  our  previous  knowledge  of  possibility,  destroys 
to  a  certain  extent  that  acquiescence  in  the  fiction,  which 

•    Advi^nturcr,  Nu.  33. 
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it  is  the  true  basiness  of  the  fiction  to  produce.  But  the  case 
is  not  the  same  in  such  poems  as  Lycioas.  They  pretend  to 
no  credibility,  they  aim  at  no  illusion  ;  they  are  read  with  the 
willing  abandonment  of  the  imagination  to  a  waking  dream, 
and  require  only  that  general  possibility,  that  combination  of 
images  which  common  experience  does  not  reject  as  iocom' 
uatible,  without  which  the  fancy  of  the  poet  would  be  only 
like  that  of  the  lunatic.  And  it  had  been  so  usual  to  blend 
sacred  with  mythological  personages  in  allegory,  that  no  one 
probably  in  Milton's  age  would  have  been  struck  by  the 
objection. 

62.  The  Allegro  and  Penseroso  are  perhaps  more  fami- 
Aiiegnutd  I'sr  f*  "s  than  any  part  of  the  writings  of  Milton. 
FsnuroH.  fjigy  satisfy  the  critics,  and  they  delight  mankind. 
The  choice  of  images  is  so  judicious,  their  succession  so 
rapid,  the  allusions  are  so  various  and  pleasing,  the  leadmg 
distinction  of  the  poems  is  so  felicitously  maintained,  the 
versification  is  so  animated,  that  we  may  place  them  at  the 
head  of  that  long  series  of  descriptive  poems  which  our 
language  has  to  boast.  It  may  be  added,  as  in  the  greater 
part  of  Milton's  writings,  that  they  are  sustained  at  an  uni- 
form pitch,  with  few  blemishes  of  expression  and  scarce  any 
fe^leness ;  a  striking  contrast,  in  this  respect,  to  all  the 
contemporaneous  poetry,  except  perhaps  that  of  Waller. 
Johnson  has  thought,  that  while  there  is  no  mirth  in  his 
melancholy,  he  can  detect  some  melancholy  in  his  mirth. 
lliis  seems  to  be  too  strongly  put ;  but  it  may  be  sud  that 
his  Allegro  is  rather  cheerful  than  gay,  and  that  even  his 
cheerfulness  is  not  always  without  effort.  In  these  poems  he 
is  indebted  to  Fletcher,  to  Burton,  to  Browne,  to  Wither, 
and  probably  to  more  of  our  early  versifiers ;  for  he  was  a 
great  collector  of  sweets  from  those  wild  flowers. 

6S.  The  Ode  on  the  Nativity,  far  less  popular  than  most 
Ode  on  ihB  of  the  poctry  of  Milton,  is  perluqis  the  finest  in  the 
HuiTitj.  English  language.  A  grandeur,  a  simplicity,  a 
breadth  of  manner,  an  imagination  at  once  elevated  and  re- 
strained by  the  subject,  reign  throughout  it.  If  Pindar  is  a 
model  of  lyric  poetry,  it  would  be  hard  to  name  any  other 
ode  so  truly  Pindaric  ;  but  more  has  naturally  been  derived 
from  the  Scriptures.     Of  the  other  short  poems,  that  on  the 
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death  of  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester  deserves  particular 
maition.  It  is  pity  that  the  first  lines  are  bad,  and  the  last 
much  worse ;  for  rarely  can  we  find  more  feeling  or  beauty 
than  in  some  other  passages. 

64.  The  sonnets  of  Milton  have  obtained  of  late  years  the 
admiration  of  all  real  lovers  of  poetry.    Johnson  has 

been  as  impotent  to  fix  the  public  taste  in  this  in- 
stance as  in  his  other  criticisms  on  the  smaller  poems  of  the 
author  of  Paradise  Lost.  These  sonnets  are  indeed  unequal ; 
the  expression  is  sometimes  harsh,  and  sometimes  obscure  ; 
sometimes  too  much  of  pedantic  allusion  interferes  with  the 
sentiment,  nor  am  I  reconciled  to  his  frequent  deviations  from 
the  best  Italian  structure.  But  such  blemishes  are  lost  in  the 
majestic  simplicity,  the  holy  calm,  that  ennoble  many  of  these 
short  compositions. 

65.  Many  anonymous  songs,  many  popular  lays,  both  of 
Scotish  and  English  minstrelsy,  were  poured  forth  adootiboiu 
in  this  period  of  the  seventeendi  century.  Those  of  '""'■ 
Scotland  became,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  and  the  con- 
sequent cessation  of  rude  border  frays,  less  warlike  than 
before;  they  are  still,  however,  imaginative,  pathetic,  and 
natural.  It  is  probable  that  the  best  even  of  this  class  are  a 
little  older  ;  but  their  date  is  seldom  determinable  with  much 
precision.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  English  ballads, 
which,  BO  far  as  of  a  merely  popular  nature,  appear,  by  their 
style  and  other  circumstances,  to  belong  more  frequently  to 
the  reign  of  James  I.  than  any  other  period. 


Sect.  VI. — On  Latin  Poetry. 

LtttPt  Poet*  of  Frantx— And  other  amrOriet  —  Of  England  — May  — Milton. 

66.  France,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  been  remarkably  fruitful  of  Latin  poetry;    it  ijimpoeu 
was  the  pride  of  her  scholars,  and  sometimes  of  her  "^ ''"■'"■ 
statesmen.     In  the  age  that  we  have  now  in  review,  we  do 
not  find  so  many  conspicuous  names ;    but  the  custom  of 
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academical  institutions,  and  especially  of  the  seminaries  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuits,  kept  up  a  facility  of  Ladn  versificadoD, 
which  it  was  by  no  means  held  pedantic  or  ridiculous  to  ex- 
hibit in  riper  years.  The  French  enumerate  several  with 
prtuse ;  Guijon,  Bourbon  (Borbonius),  whom  some  have 
compared  with  the  best  of  the  preceding  century,  and  among 
whose  poems  that  on  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  is  reckoned  the 
best;  Cerisantes,  equal,  as  some  of  his  admirers  think,  to 
Sai^ievius,  and  superior,  as  others  presume,  to  Horace ;  and 
Petavius,  who  having  solaced  his  leisure  hours  with  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  as  well  as  Latin  versification,  has  obtained  in 
the  last  the  general  suffrage  of  critics.*  I  can  speak  of  none 
of  tliese  from  direct  knowledge,  except  of  Borbonius,  whose 
Dirse  on  the  death  of  Henry  have  not  appeared  to  my  judg- 
ment deserving  of  so  much  eulogy. 

67.  The  Germans  wrote  much  in  Latin,  especially  in  the 
inGnrnnnr  earlier  decads  of  this  period.  Melissifs  Schedius, 
•lid  ittir  jjqj  undistinguished  in  his  native  tongue,  might  have 
been  mentioned  as  a  Latin  poet  in  the  last  volume,  since  most 
of  his  compositions  were  published  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  Italy  we  have  not  many  conspicuous  names.  The  bad 
taste  that  infested  the  school  of  Marini  spread  also,  accordin'g 
to  llraboschi,  over  Latin  poetry.  Martial,  Lucan,  and  Clau- 
dian  became  in  their  eyes  better  models  than  Catullus  and 
Virgil.  Baillet,  or  rather  those  whom  he  copies,  and  among 
whom  Rossi,  author  of  the  Pinacotheca  Virorum  itlustriam, 
under  the  name  of  Erythrffius,  a  profuse  and  indiscriminating 
panegyrist,  for  the  most  part,  of  nis  contemporaries,  furnishes 
the  diief  materials,  bestows  praise  on  Cesarini,  on  Querenghi, 
whom  even  Tiraboschi  selects  from  the  crowd,  and  on  Maffei 
Bai'berini,  best  known  as  Pope  Urban  VIII. 

68.  Holland  stood  at  the  head  of  Europe  in  this  line  of 

•  Bail  let,  JuKemeiu  des  S9I>biu,  hu  I'autre;  nr  U  ^rit  noblement,  et  d'an 

rrilieised    *ll    then   and    leveral    more.  Mjilc  assei  pur.      Aprea  tout,  il  n^  pu 

Rapin's  opinion  on  Latin  poetry  U  en-  tant  ie   feu   que   Caiimir,   lequel    aTolt 

tilled  lo  much  regard  Irom  his  oirn  ei-  bien  de  rnpiit,  et  de  cet  eiprit  heureui 

eellenee  in  it.      He  Diaisc*  three  lyriata,  qui  &it  les  poetea.      Bucanan  a  dea  odea 

id     Ceriuntes ;  dif^M  de  I'antiquil^,  mail  il  a  de  grandea 

ih.     Sirbieuski  iD^gilitfs  par  ie  melange  de  aon  inract£r« 

puret£;  Mag'  qui  n'est  paa  asaea  unL     RSfleiiooi  lur 
la  Poetique,  p.  SOS. 
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poetry.  Grotius  has  had  the  reputation  of  writing  with  spirit, 
elegance,  and  imagination.*  But  he  is  excelled  by  ]„  Hsiiua. 
Heinsiiis>  whose  elegies,  still  more  than  his  hexa-  "^°*"^ 
meters,  may  be  ranked  high  in  modern  Latin.  The  habit, 
however,  of  classical  imitation  has  so  much  weakened  all  in- 
dividual originality  in  these  versifiers,  that  it  is  often  difBcult 
to  distinguish  them,  or  to  pronounce  of  any  twenty  lines  that 
tbey  might  not  have  been  written  by  some  other  author. 
Coinpare,  for  example,  the  elegies  of  Buchanan  with  those 
of  Heinsius,  wherever  there  are  no  proper  nunes  to  guide 
ns  J  a  more  finished  and  continued  elegance  belongs,  on  the 
whirie  (as  at  least  I  should  say),  to  the  latter,  but  in  a  short 
passage  this  may  not  be  perceptible,  and  I  believe  few  would 
guess  with  much  confidence  between  the  two.  Heinsius, 
however,  like  moat  of  the  Dutch,  is  remarkably  fond  of  a  poly- 
syllabic dose  in  the  pentameter ;  at  least  in  his  Juvenilia, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  title,  are  perhaps  better  than  his 
later  productions.  As  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  distinct 
bead  for  the  I«tin  drama,  we  may  here  advert  to  a  tragedy 
by  Heinsius,  Herodes  Infanticida.  This  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  critique  by  Balzac,  for  the  most  part  very  favourable  ; 
and  it  certainly  contains  some  highly  beautiful  passages. 
Perhi^  the  description  of  the  Virgin's  feelings  on  the  nativity, 
though  prfflsed  by  Balzac  and  exquisitely  classical  in  diction, 
is  not  quite  in  the  best  taste.t 

69.  Sidonius  Hoschius,  a  Flemish  Jesuit,  is  extolled  by 
Baillet  and  his  authorities.    But  another  of  the  same  cuimir 
order,  Casimir  Sarbievius,  aPole,  is  far  better  known,  **'''^'""- 
and,  in  lyric  poetry,  which  he  almost  exclusively  cultivated, 

•  [The  Adamua  E»ul  ofGrotius,  which,  TmmUque  l»bHi  pectin  iDtMrium  petli, 

>A<r  g.^  through  Kver.1  edition,  in  liS^qlirsSrlTtl&^S^™  ™ut 

HoUud  bdbre  the  middU  of  the  ITth  ^       .  .                     ^                   ^ 

nnturj,  hu  Utclj  been  rettan.Uled  by  .*  """fue  on  the  poems  of  Heinilus 

Mr.  Bariutn.  ii  not  only  of  contiderible  '.'"  ^  ^"■""^  ■"  ^^^  Relrospeetive  Rb. 

poetieal  merit,  but   deserving  of  notice,  "'^^l  '"I'  '■  ?■  '*^- '   ''"'  notwithitanding 

M  b>iug  luggested   much    to  Milton.  ""^   Isudstory   «pinl,   which    U   fbt    the 

Lradet  pcrceiTed  this,  but  tu  sErangely  ""*'.  P"'  "^  indncriminaling  in  tliat 

led    to  ei*g.qente    the  reumblaDce   by  P"l'!'™t"">,  the  reviewer  hu  not  done 

faraerr 1B47.]  J"^""  ^   Heinsius,  and   hardly  Mems, 

t  Oal«)»  nune  buc  ».ld.  Bunc  llloc  J»lt  I«rl"P«.  «  very  competent  judge  of  Latin 

l3S?i^™,lri5^^hw."iIlh  *S"«-      The  •uBrages  of  those  who  were 

■nqiiDH  Butrli  caii(ltM.HtrFplduipudor,  ao,  in  bvour  of  this  Batavian  poet,  are 

A-l .  Mpo..  tai,uldi^Si^S«S?"  ''""■  '"'"^'ed  by  BaUUt.  n.  1 48S. 
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obtained  a  much  higher  reputation.  He  had  lived  some  years 
at  Rome,  and  is  full  of  Roman  allusion.  He  had  read  Ho- 
race, aa  Sannazarius  had  Virgil,  and  Heinsius  Ovid,  till  the 
style  and  tone  became  spontaneous ;  but  he  has  more  of  ceo- 
tonism  than  the  other  two.  Yet  while  he  constantly  reminds 
us  of  Horace,  it  is  with  as  constant  an  inferiority ;  we  feel 
that  his  Rome  was  not  the  same  Rome,  that  Urban  VIH. 
was  not  Augustus,  nor  the  Polish  victories  on  the  Danube 
like  those  of  the  sons  of  Livia.  Hence  his  flattery  of  the 
great,  though  not  a  step  beyond  that  of  his  master,  seems 
rather  more  displeasing,  because  we  have  it  only  on  his  word 
that  they  were  truly  great  Sarbievius  seldom  rises  high  or 
pours  out  an  original  feeling ;  but  he  is  free  from  conceits, 
never  becomes  prosaic,  and  knows  how  to  put  in  good  lan- 
guage the  common-places  with  which  his  subject  happens  to 
furnish  him.  He  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  Latin  poetry 
what  Cbiabrera  is  in  Italian,  but  does  not  deserve  so  high  a 
place.  Sarbievius  was  perhaps  the  first  who  succeeded  much 
in  the  Alcaic  stanza,  which  the  earlier  poets  seem  to  avoid> 
or  to  use  unskilfully.  But  he  has  many  unwarrantable  licences 
in  his  metre,  and  even  false  quantities,  as  is  common  to  the 
great  majority  of  these  Latin  versifiers. 

70.  Gaspar  Barlteus  had  as  high  a  name,  perhaps,  as  any 
Latin  poet  of  this  age.  His  rhythm  is  indeed  excel- 
lent, but  if  be  ever  rises  to  other  excellence,  I  have 
not  lighted  on  the  passages.  A  greater  equality  I  have  never 
found  than  in  BarlsBus ;  nothing  is  bad,  nothing  is  striking. 
It  was  the  practice  with  Dutchmen  on  their  marriage  to 
purchase  epithalaniiums  in  hexameter  verse  ;  and  the  muse  of 
Barlieus  was  in  request.  These  nuptial  songs  are  of  course 
about  Peleus  and  Thetis,  or  similar  personages,  interspersed 
with    fitting  praises  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.     Such 

Ctry  is  not  likely  to  rise  high.  The  epicedia,  or  funeral 
entattons,  paid  for  by  the  heir,  are  little,  if  at  all,  better 
than  the  epithalamia ;  and  the  panegyrical  eflfusions  on  public 
or  private  events  rather  worse.  Ilie  elegies  of  Barlteus,  as 
we  generally  find,  are  superior  to  the  hexameters ;  he  has  here 
the  same  smoothness  of  versification,  and  a  graceful  gaiety 
which  gives  us  pleasure.  In  some  of  his  elegies  and  epistles 
he  counterfeits  the  Ovidian  style  extremely  well,  so  that  they 
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might  pass  for  those  of  his  model.  Still  there  is  an  equa- 
bili^,  a  recurrence  of  trivial  thoughts  and  forms,  which  in 
tram  is  too  much  characteristic  of  modern  Ladn  to  he  a  re- 
proach to  Barlseus.  He  uses  the  polysyllabic  termination  less 
than  earlier  Dutch  poets.  One  of  the  epithalamia  of  Barlseus, 
it  may  be  observed  before  we  leave  him,  is  entitled  Paradisus, 
and  recounts  the  nuptials  of  Adam  and  Eve.  It  is  possible 
that  Milton  may  have  seen  diis ;  the  fourth  book  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  compresses  the  excessive  diffuseness  of  Barleeus, 
but  the  ideas  are  in  great  measure  the  same.  Yet  since  this 
must  naturally  be  the  case,  we  cannot  presume  imitation. 
Few  of  the  poems  of  Barheus  are  so  redundant  as  this ;  he 
has  the  gift  of  stringing  together  mythological  parallels  and 
descriptive  poetry  without  stint,  and  his  discretion  does  not 
inform  him  where  to  stop. 

71.  The  eight  books  of  Sylvie  by  Balde,  a  German  eccle- 
siastic, are  extolled  by  Batllet  and  Bouterwek  far 
above  their  valuer  the  odes  are  tumid  and  unclas-  'I'ff^l'T" 
flical ;  yet  some  have  called  him  equal  to  Horace. 
Heinsius  tried  his  skill  in  Grreek  verse.  His  Peplus  Greeco- 
rum  Epigrammatum  was  published  in  1613.  These  are 
what  our  schooIbo]rs  would  call  very  indifferent  in  point  of 
el^ance,  and,  as  I  should  conceive,  of  accuracy :  articles  and 
expletives  (as  they  used  to  be  happily  called)  are  perpetually 
«nployed  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  not  of  the  sense. 

73.  Scotland  might  perhaps  compete  with  Holland  in  this 
as  well  as  in  the  preceding  age.  In  the  Deliciee  l>m„p„«, 
Poetarum  Scotorum,  published  in  1637  by  Arthur  Ju^"^' 
Jonaton,  we  find  about  an  equal  produce  of  each  ^'*'"- 
century,  the  whole  number  being  thirty-seven.  Those  of 
Jonston  himself,  and  some  elegies  by  Scot  of  Scotstarvet,  are 
among  die  best.  The  Scots  certainly  wrote  Latin  with  a 
good  ear  and  considerable  elegance  of  phrase.  A  sort  of 
criticB]  controversy  was  carried  on  in  the  last  century  as  to 
the  versions  of  the  Psalms  by  Buchanan  and  Jonston. 
Though  the  national  honour  may  seem  equally  secure  by  the 
superiority  of  either,  it  has,  I  believe,  been  usual  in  Scotland 
to  maintain  the  older  poet  against  all  the  world.  I  am  never- 
theless inclined  to  think  that  Jonston's  Psalms,  all  of  which 
are  in  elegiac  metre,  do  not  fall  short  of  those  of  Buchanan, 
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either  in  elegance  of  style  or  in  correctness  of  Latinity.  In 
the  137th,  with  which  Buchanan  has  taken  mnch  pains,  he 
may  be  allowed  the  preference,  but  not  at  a  great  interval, 
and  he  has  attained  tins  superiority  by  too  much  difiuseness. 

73.  Nothing  good,  and  hardly  tolerable,  in  a  poetical  sense, 
owan'iepi.  had  appeared  in  Latin  verse  among  ourselves  till  this 
*"""■  period.  Owen's  epigrams  (Audoeni  Epigrammata), 
a  well-known  collection,  were  published  in  I607 ;  unequal 
enough,  they  are  sometimes  neat  and  more  often  witty  :  but 
Aiibuur-i  they  scarcely  aspire  to  the  name  of  poetry.  Alabas- 
^''™'  ter,  a  man  of  recondite  Hebrew  learning,  published 
in  103@  his  tragedy  of  Roxana,  which,  as  he  tells  us,  was 
written  about  forty  years  before  for  one  night's  representation, 
probably  at  college,  but  had  been  lately  printed  by  some 
plagiary  as  his  own.  He  forgets,  however,  to  inform  the 
reader,  and  thus  lays  himself  open  to  some  recrimination, 
that  his  tragedy  is  very  largely  borrowed  from  the  Dalida  of 
Groto,  an  Italian  dramatist  of  the  ^sixteenth  century.*  The 
story,  the  characters,  the  inddeiits,  almost  every  successive 
scene,  many  thoughts,  descriptions,  and  images,  are  taken 
from  this  original ;  but  it  is  a  very  free  translation,  or  rather 
differs  from  what  can  be  called  a  translation.  The  tragedy  of 
Groto  is  shortened,  and  Alabaster  has  thrown  much  into 
another  form,  besides  introducing  much  of  his  own.  The 
plot  is  full  of  all  the  accumulated  horror  and  slaughter  in 
which  the  Italians  delighted  on  their  stage.  I  rather  prefer 
the  original  tragedy.  Alabaster  has  spirit  and  fire  with  some 
degree  of  skill ;  but  his  notion  of  tragic  style  is  of  the 
"  King  Cambyses'  vein  ;"  he  is  inflated  and  hyperbolical  to 
excess,  which  is  not  the  case  with  Groto. 

7'^.  But  the  iirst  Latin  poetry  which  England  can  vaunt 

is  May's  Supplonent  to   Lucan,    in  seven  books, 

gc^DtiD     which  carry  down  the  history  of  the  Pharstdia  to 

the  death  of  Caesar.    This  is  not  only  a  very  spirited 

■  I  un  iiidd)t«d  lor  the  kmnrleclKe  at  Ttad  tlw  tragedr  of  Gtolo,  vhtch  I  bid 
this  to  a  tnsnuacript  note  I  found  hi  the  not  preTiouilf  done- 
copy  of  Alabuter'a  Itoiana  In  the  British  The  title  of  Roxana  mm  thui:  — 
MuHum :  Haud  muttum  abcM  hice  Roiaaa  tragedia  a  plagiarii  unguibua 
lra};edis  a  punt  *eraioiie  IragHlis  ItalicK  vindicat*  aucta  et  agnita  ab  aulore  Gul. 
Ludovici  Groti  Occi  Hadrieosii  cui  Alabaitro.  Lend.  163S. 
titulus   Dalida,     This    induced    me  la 
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poem,  but,  in  many  places  at  least,  an  excellent  imitation. 
TTie  versification,  diough  it  frequently  reminds  us  of  his 
model,  is  somewhat  more  negligent.  May  seems  rarely  to 
fall  into  Lucan's  tumid  extravagances,  or  to  emulate  his  phi- 
losophical grandeur ;  but  the  narration  is  almost  as  impetuous 
and  rapid,  the  images  as  thronged  ;  and  sometimes  we  have 
rather  a  happy  imitation  of  the  ingenious  sophisms  Lucan  is 
apt  to  employ.  The  death  of  Cato  and  that  of  Ctesar  are 
among  the  pass^^  well  worthy  of  praise.  In  some  lines 
oa  Cleopatra's  intrigue  with  Ceesar,  while  married  to  her 
brother,  he  has  seized,  with  felicitous  effect,  not  only  the 
broken  cadences,  but  the  love  of  moral  paradox  we  find  in 
Luean.* 

75.  Many  of  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  were  written  in 
early  lif^  some  even  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His 
name,  and  the  just  curiosity  of  mankind  to  trace  the  i^'> 
development  of  a  mighty  genius,  would  naturally 
attract  our  regard.  They  are  in  themselves  full  of  classical 
el^ance,  of  thoughts  natural  and  pleasing,  of  a  diction  culled 
with  taste  from  the  gardens  of  ancient  poetry,  of  a  versifica- 
tion remarkably  welKcadenced  and  grateful  to  the  ear.  Tliere 
is  in  them,  without  a  marked  originality,  which  Latin  verse 
can  rarely  admit  but  at  the  price  of  some  incorrectness  or 
impropriety,  a  more  individual  display  of  the  poet's  mind 
than  we  usually  find.  "  In  the  elegies,"  it  is  aaiA  by  War- 
ton,  a  very  competent  judge  of  Latin  poetry,  "  Ovid  was  pro- 
fessedly Milton  3  model  for  language  and  versification.  They 
are  not,  however,  a  perpetual  and  uniform  tissue  of  Ovidian 
phraseology.  With  Ovid  in  view  he  has  an  original  manner 
and  character  of  his  own,  which  exhibit  a  remarkable  perspi* 
cuity  of  contexture,  a  native  facility  and  fluency.  Nor  does 
his  observation  of  Roman  models  oppress  or  destroy  our  great 
poet's  inherent  powers  of  invention  and  sentiment.  I  value 
these  pieces  as  much  for  their  fancy  and  genius  as  for  their 
st^le  and  expression.  That  Ovid,  among  the  Latin  poets, 
was  Milton*8  favourite,  appears  not  only  from  his  elegiac  hut 


Utqua  mlnut  Ledo  [>«cant,  uSulCen  fkcU 
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his  bexametric  poetry.  The  versification  of  our.  author's  hexa- 
meters has  yet  a.  different  structure  from  that  of  the  Meta- 
morphoses ;  Milton's  is  more  clear,  intelligible,  and  flowing  j 
less  desultory,  less  familiar,  and  less  embarrassed,  with  a  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  periods.  Ovid  is  at  once  r^id  and  ab- 
rupt." •  Why  Warton  should  have  at  once  supposed  Ovid 
to  be  Milton's  favourite  model  in  hexameters,  and  yet  so 
totally  different  as  he  represents  him  to  be,  seems  hard  to  say. 
The  structure  of  our  poet's  hexameters  is  much  more  Virgi- 
lian,  nor  do  I  see  the  least  resemblance  in  them  to  the  man- 
ner of  Ovid.  These  Latin  poems  of  Milton  bear  some  traces 
of  juvenility,  but,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  please  us  for  that 
very  reason  ;  it  is  the  spring-time  of  an  ardent  and  brilliant 
fancy,  before  the  stem  and  sour  spirit  of  polemical  puritanism 
had  g^ned  entrance  into  his  mind,  the  voice  of  the  Allegro 
and  of  Comus. 

*  Wartoo'i  eMsy  on  the  Latin  poetrj  of  Hilton,  inserted  at  length  in  Todd'i 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HISTORY    OP    DRAMATIC    LITERATURE,  FROM 
1600  TO  1650. 


Sect.  I. 
On  the  Italian  and  Spanish  Drama. 


1.  The  Italian  theatre,  if  we  should  believe  one  of  its  his- 
torians, fell  into  total  decay  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  though  the  number  of  LbduTim 
draaiatic  pieces  of  various  kinds  was  by  no  means 
small.  He  makes  a  sort  of  apology  for  inserting  in  a  copious 
list  of  dramatic  performances  any  that  appeared  after  1600, 
and  stops  entirely  with  1650.*  But  in  this  he  seems  hardly 
to  have  done  justice  to  a  few,  which,  if  not  of  remarkable  ex- 
cellence, might  be  selected  from  the  rest.  Andreini  is  perhaps 
best  known  by  name  in  England,  and  that  for  one  only  of 
his  eighteen  dramas,  the  Adamo,  which  has  been  supposed, 
on  too  precarious  grounds,  to  have  furnished  the  idea  of 
Paradise  Lost  in  the  original  form,  as  it  was  planned  by  its 
great  author.  The  Adamo  was  first  published  iu  1613,  and 
afterwards  with  amplification  in  l641.  It  is  denominated 
"  A  Sacred  Representation  j "  and,  as  Andreini  was  a  player 
by  profession,  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  brought  upon 
the  stage.  It  is,  however,  asserted  by  Riccoboni,  that  those 
who  wrote  regular  tragedies  did  not  cause  them  to  be  re- 
1 ;    probably  he  might  have  scrupled  to  give  that 

*  Riccoboni,  Hiit.  du  lli^tre  Italwn,  vol.  i. 
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epithet  to  the  Adamo.     Hayler  and  Walker  have  reckooed 
it  a  composition  of  considerable  beauty. 

Q.  The  majority  of  Italiao  tragedies  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  taken,  like  the  Adamo,  from  sacred  subjects, 
including  such  as  ecclesiastic^  legends  abundantly  supplied. 
Few  of  these  gave  sufficient  scope,  either  by  action  or  cha- 
racter, for  the  diversity  of  excitement  which  the  stage  de- 
mands. TrE^edJes  more  truly  deserving  that  name  were 
the  Solimano  of  Bonarelli,  the  Tancredi  of  Campeggio,  the 
Demetrio  of  Rocco,  whidi  Salfi  prefers'  to  the  rest,  and  the 
Aristodemo  of  Carlo  de*  Dottori.  A  drama  by  Testi,  L'Isola 
di  Alcina,  had  some  reputation ;  but  in  this,  which  the  title 
betrays  not  to  be  a  legitimate  tragedy,  he  introduced  mu* 
sical  wrs,  and  thus  trod  on  the  boundaries  of  a  rival  art." 
It  has  been  suggested,  with  no  inconsiderable  probability, 
that  in  her  passion  for  the  melodrame  Italy  lost  all  relish  for 
the  graver  tone  of  tragedy.  Music,  at  least  the  music  of  the 
opera,  conspired  with  many  more  important  circumstances  to 
spread  an  effeminacy  over  the  public  character. 

3.  The  pastoral  drama  had  always  been  allied  to  musical 
Piiii  di  sentiment,  even  though  it  might  be  without  accom- 
^"''  paniment.  The  feeling  it  inspired  was  nearly  that  of 
the  opera.  In  this  style  we  find  one  imitation  of  Tasso  and 
Guarini,  inferior  in  most  qualities,  yet  deserving  some  regard, 
and  once  popular  even  widi  the  critics  of  Italy.  This  was  the 
Filli  di  Sciro  of  Bonarelli,  published  at  Ferrara,  a  city  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  priests,  but  round  whose  deserted 
palaces  the  traditions  of  poetical  glory  still  lingered,  in  I607, 
and  represented  by  an  academy  in  tl^  same  place  soon  after- 
wards. It  passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  was 
admired,  even  beyond  the  Alps,  during  the  whole  century,  and 
perhaps  still  longer.  It  displays  mudi  of  the  bad  tast«  and 
affectation  of  that  period.  Bonarelli  is  as  strained  in  the 
construction  of  history  and  in  his  characters,  as  he  is  in  his 
style.  Celia,  the  heroine  of  this  pastoral,  struggles  with  a 
double  love,  the  original  idea,  as  he  might  truly  think,  of  his 
drama,  which  he  wrote  a  long  dissertation  in  order  t»  jus- 

■  SalG,    Continiucion    de    Gingufn^,    eaa;  on  the  Italiu)  stage.  Saggio  Sto- 
10I.  lU.   chap.  ii.     Desides  thiB   larger    rico-Critioo  della  ComediB  Italiana. 
work,  Salfl   published  in  lf39  a  >hort 
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tify.  It  is,  however,  far  less  conformable  to  the  truth  of  nature 
than  to  the  sophisticated  society  for  which  be  wrote.  A 
wanton  capricious  court  laity  might  perhaps  waver,  with 
8ome  warmth  of  inciiaation  towards  both,  between  two  lovers, 
**  Alme  dell*  alma  mia,"  as  Celia  calls  them,  and  be  very 
willing  to  possess  either.  But  what  is  morbid  in  moral 
afiectioD  seldom  creates  sympathy,  or  is  fit  either  for  narra- 
tive poetry  or  the  stage.  Bonarelli's  diction  is  studied  and 
polished  to  the  highest  degree ;  and  though  its  lalse  refine- 
ment  and  affected  graces  often  displease  us,  the  real  elegance 
of  insulated  passages  makes  us  pause  to  admire.  In  liar- 
raony  and  sweetness  of  sound  he  seems  fully  equal  to  his 
predecessors,  Tasso  and  Guarioi ;  but  he  has  neither  the 
pathos  of  the  one,  nor  the  fertility  of  the  other.  The  lan- 
guage and  turn  of  thought  seems,  more  than  in  the  Pastor 
Fido,  to  be  that  of  the  opera,  wanting,  indeed,  nothing  but 
die  intermixture  of  air  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  music.  Its 
great  reputation,  which  even  Crescimbeai  does  his  utmost  to 
keep  up,  proves  tlie  decline  of  good  taste  in  Italy,  and  the 
lateness  of  its  revival.* 

4.  A  new  fashion  which  sprung  up  about  16^,  both 
marks  the  extinction  of  a  taste  for  genuine  tragedy,    thmu- 
and  by  furnishing  a  substitute,  stood  in  the  way  of  *s^^^ 
its  revival.     Translations  from  Spanish  tragedies    <'"™*- 
and  tragi-comedies,  those  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  succes- 
sors, r^laced  the  native  muse  of  It^y.    These  were  in  prose 
and  in  three  acts,  irregular  of  course,  and  with  very  different 
characteristics  from  those  of  the  Italian  school.     *'  The  very 
name  of  tragedy,"  says  Riccoboni,    *'  became  unknown  in 
our  country ;  the  moiuters  which  usurped  the  place  did  not 
pretend  to  that  glorious  title.    Tragi-comedies  rendered  from 
i&ie  Spanish,  such  as  Life  is  a  Dream  (of  Calderon),   the 
Samson,  the  Guest  of  Stone,  and  others  of  the  s^ne  class, 
were  the  popular  ornaments  of  the  Italian  stage."  t 

5.  The   extemporaneous   comedy  had   always  been  the 
amusement  of  the  Italian  populace,  not  to  say  of  KiMtapo- 
all  who  wished  to  unbend  their  minds.j^     An  epoch  »rnciir. 

•  Irtoiia  dells  *olg>r  Poeu%  iv.  147.         f  Hut.  du  Th££lre  lulien,  i.  47. 
He  places  [be  Filli  di  Sciro  neit  to  tbe         )  1'''°    eitemporBneoua    comedy    waa 
Aminta,  called  eonimcdla  ddl'  arte.     "  It  eon- 
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in  this  art  was  made  in  1611  by  Flamtnio  Scala,  who 
first  published  the  outline  or  canvas  of  a  series  of  these 
pieces,  the  dialogue  being  of  course  reserved  for  the  inge- 
nious performers.*  This  outline  was  not  quite  so  short  as 
that  sometimes  given  in  Italian  play-bills ;  it  explained  the 
drift  of  each  actor's  part  in  the  scene,  but  without  any  dis- 
tinct hint  of  what  he  was  to  say.  The  construction  of  these 
fables  is  censured  by  Riccoboni  as  weak ;  but  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  The 
talent  of  the  actors  supplied  the  deficiency  of  writers.  A 
certain  quickness  of  wit,  and  tact  in  catching  the  shades  of 
manner,  comparatively  rare  among  us,  are  widely  didtised  in 
Italy.  It  would  be,  we  may  well  suspect,  impossible  to 
estsj>lish  an  extemporaneous  theatre  in  England,  which 
should  not  be  stupidly  vulgar.t  But  Bergamo  sent  out 
many  Harlequins,  and  Venice  many  Pfuitalons.  They  were 
respected,  as  brilliant  wit  ought  to  be.  The  emperor  Mathias 
ennobled  Cecchini,  a  famous  Harlequin,  who  was,  however, 
a  man  of  letters.  These  actors  sometimes  took  the  plot  of 
old  comedies  as  their  outline,  and  disfigured  them,  so  as 
hardly  to  be  known,  by  their  extemporaneous  dialogue.  1^ 
6.  Lope  de  Vega  was  at  the  height  of  his  glory  at  the  be- 
spiDiih  ginning  of  this  century.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  his 
'"*•■        dramas  fall  within  it ;  but  enough  has  been  said  on 

s'lBtid,"  lats  SbIB,  "ins  mere  eketcb  or  ]  Riccoboni,  Hint,  du  Thfitre  Its- 
plan  oFa  dnnui^c  compoallion,  Ihe  puta  lien.  Salfi,  lii.  518.  An  elaborate  dis- 
in  which  having  been  hardlj  shadowed  quiution  on  Ihe  eitcmporaneoui  comedy 
out  were  auigned  lo  different  actoni  who  by  Mr.  Paniid,  in  the  Foreign  Reriew 
were  to  develop  them  in  eilemporaneoua  for  1BS9,  (not  the  Foreign  QuarteHv, 
dialogue."  Such  a  Bketch  wa*  called  a  but  one  early  eitinguisbed,)  derires  it 
scenario,  containing  the  aubject  of  each  from  the  mimei  and  Alellanian  comediei 
acene,  and  those  o(  Flaminio  Scala  were  of  ancient  Italy,  tracing  them  through 
celebrated.  Saggio  Storico-Critico,  p.38.  the  middle  ag«*.  llie  point  aeenu  tuf- 
Tlie  pantomime,  as  it  eiiittB  among  ua,  n  fieientlj'  proved.  The  last  company  of 
the  descendant  of  this  extern  poraneoui  perfbrmera  in  Ihia  old,  though  plebeian, 
comedy,  but  with  little  of  the  wit  and  tiunily,  exiited  within  about  thirty  yean 
spirit  of  it*  progenitor.  in  Lombardy  ;  a  friend  of  mine  at  that 
■  Salfi,  p.  40.  time  witnesUd  the  last  of  the  Harle- 
f  This  ia  only  meant  as  to  dialogue  and  quina.  1  need  hardly  say  that  this  cha- 
as to  the  public  stage.  Thetslentofa  sin-  racter  was  not  a  mere  akipper  over  the 
gle  actor,  like  the  late  Charlei  Mathews,  ii  stsge,  as  »e  have  seen  him,  but  a  Teiy 
not  an  exception  )  but  even  the  power  of  honest  and  lively  young  Bergamasquc. 
strictly  etlemporaneoua  comedy,  with  the  The  playa  of  Carlo  Gosii,  if  plays  they 
^reeablepoignancythattheminortheatie  are,  ara  mere  hints  to  guide  the  wit  of 
requiresiisnotvantingamongsomewhose  extemporaneoua  acton. 
station  and  habitiof  life  restrain  itaeier- 
cisc  to  Ihe  most  prirste  circle*. 
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the  satject  in  the  last  volume.  His  contemporaries  and  im- 
mediate successors  were  exceedingly  numerous ;  the  efful- 
gence of  dramatic  literature  in  Spain  corresponding  exactly 
in  time  to  that  of  England.  Several  are  named  by  Bou- 
terwek  and  Velastjuez ;  but  one  only,  Pedro  Cal- 
denHi  de  la  Barca,  must  be  permitted  to  arrest  us.  ^.••^"^ 
TIus  celebrated  man  was  bom  in  1600,  and  died 
in  l683.  From  an  early  age  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
century  when  he  entered  the  church,  he  contributed,  with  a 
fertility  only  eclipsed  by  that  of  Lope,  a  long  list  of  tragic, 
historic,  comic,  and  tragi-comic  dramas  to  the  Spanish  stage. 
In  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  he  confined  himself  to  the  re- 
ligions pieces,  called  Autos  Sacrameiitales.  Of  these,  97  are 
published  in  the  collective  edition  of  17^6,  besides  1^7  of 
his  regular  plays.  In  one  jeta,  1635,  it  is  sud  that  twelve 
of  his  complies  appeared.  But  the  authenticity  of  so  large 
a  Dumber  has  been  questioned ;  be  is  said  to  have  given  a 
list  of  bis  sacred  plays,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  consisting  of 
only  68.  No  collection  was  published  by  himself.  Some  of 
his  comedies,  in  the  Spanish  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  be 
observed,  turn  more  or  less  on  religious  subjects,  as  their 
titles  s^w :  El  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio — La  Devocion 
de  la  Cruz — Judas  Maccabeus — La  Cisma  de  Inghilterra. 
He  did  not  dislike  contemporary  subjects.  In  El  Sitio  de 
Breda,  we  have  Spinola,  Nassau,  and  others  then  living  on 
the  scene.  Calderon's  metre  is  generally  trochtuc,  of  eight 
or  seven  syllables,  not  always  rhyming ;  but  verses  de  arte 
mayor,  as  they  were  called,  or  an^raestic  lines  of  eleven  or 
twelve  syllables,  and  also  hendecasyllables,  frequently  occur. 
7*  The  comedies,  those  properly  so  called,  de  capay  espada, 
which  represent  manners,  are  full  of  incident,  but  nit  come. 
not  perhaps  crowded  so  as  to  produce  any  confusion ;  ^'**' 
the  characters  have  nothing  very  salient^  hut  express  the  sen- 
timents of  gentlemen  with  frankness  and  spirit.  We  find  in 
every  one  a  picture  of  Spain  ;  gallantry,  jealousy,  quick  re- 
sentment of  insult,  sometimes  deep  revenge.  The  language 
of  CaJderon  is  not  unfrequently  poetical,  even  in  these  lighter 
dram&s,  but  hyperbolical  figures  and  insipid  conceits  deform 
its  beauty.  'Die  gracioso,  or  witty  servant,  is  an  unfaihng 
personage ;  but  I  do  not  know  (my  reading,  however,  being 
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extremely  limited)  that  Calderon  displays  much  brilliancy  or 
liveliness  in  his  sallies. 

8.  The  plays  of  Calderon  required  a  good  deal  of  theatrical 
apparatus,  unless  the  good  nature  of  the  audience  dispensed 
with  it.  But  this  kind  of  comedy  must  have  led  to  scenical 
improvements.  They  seem  to  contain  no  indecency,  nor  do 
the  intrigues  ever  become  criminal,  at  least  in  effect ;  most 
of  the  ladies,  indeed,  are  unmarried.  Yet  they  have  been 
severely  censured  by  later  critics  on  the  score  of  their  mo- 
rality, which  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  stage,  but  considerably 
purified  in  comparison  with  the  Italian  and  French  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  C^deron  seems  to  bear  no  resemblance 
to  any  English  writer  of  his  age,  except,  in  a  certain  degree, 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  And  as  he  wants  tiieir  fertility 
of  wit  and  humour,  we  cannot,  I  presume,  place  the  best  of 
his  comedies  on  a  level  with  even  the  second  class  of  theirs. 
But  I  should  speak  perhaps  with  more  reserve  of  an  author, 
very  few  of  whose  plays  I  have  read,  and  with  whose  language 
I  am  very  imperfectly  acquainted ;  nor  should  I  have  ventured 
so  far,  if  the  opinion  of  many  European  critics  had  not  seemed 
to  warrant  my  frigid  character  of  one  who  has  sometimes 
been  so  much  applauded. 

9.  La  Vida  es  Sueno  rises,  in  its  subject  as  well  as  style, 
Li  Tidi  H  above  the  ordinary  comedies  of  Calderon.  Basilius, 
*™'''  King  of  Poland,  a  deep  philosopher,  has  by  considt- 
ing  the  stars  had  the  misfortune  of  ascertaining  that  his 
unborn  son  Sigismuod  would  be  under  some  extraordinary 
influences  of  evil  passion.  He  resolves  in  consequence  to 
conceal  his  birth,  and  to  bring  him  up  in  a  horrible  solitude, 
where,  it  hardly  [4)pears  why,  he  is  laden  with  chains,  and 
covered  with  skins  of  beasts,  receiving  meantime  an  excellent 
education,  and  becoming  able  to  converse  on  every  subject, 
though  destitute  of  all  society  but  that  of  his  keeper  Clotaldo. 
The  inheritance  of  the  crown  of  Poland  is  supposed  to  have 
devolved  on  Astolfo,  duke  of  Moscovy,  or  on  his  cousin  FjS- 
trella,  who,  as  daughter  of  an  elder  branch,  contests  it  with 
him.  The  play  opens  by  a  scene,  in  which  Rosaura,  a  Mos- 
covite  lady,  who  having  been  betrayed  by  Astolfo,  has  fled  to 
Poland  in  man's  attire,  descends  the  almost  impassable  pre- 
cipices which  overhang  the  small  castle  wherein  Sigismund 
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is  confined.  This  scene  and  that  in  which  he  first  appears, 
are  impressive  and  full  of  beauty,  even  now  that  we  are 
become  accustomed  in  excess  to  these  theatrical  wonders. 
Clotaldo  discovers  the  prince  in  conversation  with  a  stranger, 
who  by  the  king's  genera)  order  must  be  detained,  and  pro- 
bably for  death.  A  drcumstance  leads  him  to  believe  that 
this  stranger  is  his  son  ;  but  the  CastiUan  loyalty  transferred 
to  Poland  forbids  him  to  hesitate  in  obeying  his  instructions. 
Ilie  king,  however,  who  has  fortunately  determined  to  release 
his  son,  and  try  an  experiment  upon  the  force  of  the  stars, 
coming  in,  at  this  time,  sets  Rosaura  at  liberty. 

10.  In  the  next  act  Sigismund,  who,  by  the  help  of  a 
sleeping  potion,  has  been  conveyed  to  the  palace,  wakes  in 
a  bed  of  down,  and  in  the  midst  of  royal  splendour.  He  has 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  his  new  condition,  but  pre- 
serves a  not  unnatural  resentment  of  his  former  treatment. 
The  malign  stars  previul ;  he  treats  Astolfo  with  the  utmost 
aMTogsniXf  reviles  and  threatens  his  father,  throws  one  of  his 
servants  out  of  the  window,  attempts  the  life  of  Clotaldo  and 
the  honour  of  Rosaura.  The  king,  more  convinced  than  ever 
of  the  truth  of  astro1<^,  directs  another  soporific  draught  to 
be  administered ;  and  in  the  next  scene  we  find  the  prince 
again  in  his  prison.  Clotaldo,  once  more  at  his  side,  per- 
suades him  that  his  late  royalty  has  passed  in  a  dream,  wisely 
observing,  however,  that  asleep  or  awake  we  should  always 
do  what  is  right. 

11.  Sigismund,  after  some  philosophical  reflections,  pre- 
pares to  submit  to  the  sad  reality  which  has  displaced  his 
viuon.  But  in  the  third  act,  an  unforeseen  event  recalls  him 
to  the  world.  The  army,  become  acquainted  with  his  rights, 
and  indignant  that  the  king  should  transfer  them  to  Astolfo, 
break  into  his  prison,  and  place  him  at  their  head.  Clotaldo 
expects  nothing  but  death.  A  new  revolution,  however,  has 
taken  place.  Sigismund,  corrected  by  the  dismal  conse- 
qaences  of  giving  way  to  pas^on  in  his  former  dream,  and 
f^prehending  a  similar  waking  once  more,  has  suddenly 
overthrown  the  sway  of  the  sinister  constellations  that  had 
enslaved  him ;  he  becomes  generous,  mild,  and  master  of 
himself;  and  the  only  pretext  for  his  disinheritance  being 
removed,  it  is  easy  that  he  should  be  reconciled  to  his  father, 
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that  Astolfo,  abandoning  a  kingdom  he  can  no  longer  claim, 
should  espouse  the  injured  Rosaura,  and  that  the  reformed 
prince  should  become  the  husband  of  Estrella.  The  incidents 
which  chiefly  relate  to  these  latter  characters  have  been  omitted 
in  this  slight  analysis. 

1 2.  This  tragi-comedy  presents  a  moral  not  so  contemptible 
in  the  age  of  Calderon  as  it  may  now  appear  ;  that  the  stars 
may  influence  our  will,  but  do  not  oblige  it.  If  we  could 
extract  an  allegorical  meaning  from  the  chimeras  of  astrology, 
and  deem  the  stars  but  names  for  the  circumstances  of  birth 
and  fortune  which  affect  the  character  as  well  as  condition  of 
every  man,  but  yield  to  the  persevering  energy  of  self-correc- 
tion, we  inight  see  in  this  f^le  the  shadow  of  a  permanent 
and  valuable  truth.  As  a  play  it  deserves  considerable 
praise  }  the  events  are  surprising  without  excessive  improba- 
bility, and  succeed  each  other  without  confusion ;  the  thoughts 
are  natural  and  poetically  expressed  ;  and  it  requires,  on  the 
whole,  less  allowance  for  the  different  standard  of  national 
taste  than  is  usual  In  the  Spanish  drama. 

13.  A  Secreto  agravio  secreta  vengan9a  is  a  domestic 
ASicnita  tragedy  which  turns  on  a  common  story — a  hus- 
JJSarm^  band's  revenge  on  one  whom  he  erroneously  believes 
■"^         to  be  still  a  favoured,  and  who  had  been  once  an 

accepted,  lover.  It  Is  something  like  Tancred  and  Sigismunda, 
except  that  the  lover  is  killed  instead  of  the  husband.  The 
tatter  puts  him  to  death  secretly,  which  gives  name  to  the 
play.  He  afterwards  sets  fire  to  his  own  house,  and  in  the 
confusion  designedly  kills  his  wife.  A  friend  communicates 
the  fact  to  his  sovereign,  Sebastian  King  of  Portugal,  who 
applauds  what  has  been  done.  It  is  an  atrocious  play,  and 
speaks  terrible  things  as  to  the  state  of  public  sendment  in 
Spain,  but  abounds  with  interesting  and  touching  passages. 

14.  It  has  been  objected  to  Calderon,  and  the  following 
stjttot  defence  of  Bouterwek  seems  very  insufficient,  that 
'^•'*™'-     his  servants  converse  in  a  poetical  style  like  their 

masters.  "  The  spirit,  on  these  particular  occasions,"  says 
that  judicious  but  lenient  critic,  "  must  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  servants  in  Calderon's  comedies  always  imitate  the  lan- 
guage of  their  masters.  In  most  cases  they  express  them- 
selves like  the  latter,  in  the  natural  language  of  real  Ufe,  and 
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often  divested  of  that  colouring  of  the  ideas,  without  which  a 
dramatic  work  ceases  to  be  a  poem.  But  whenever  romantic 
gallantry  speaks  in  the  language  of  tenderness,  admiration, 
or  Battery,  then,  according  to  Spanish  custom,  every  idea 
becomes  a  metaphor ;  and  Calderon,  who  was  a  thorough 
Spaniard,  seized  these  opportunities  to  give  the  reins  to  his 
fancy,  and  to  suffer  it  to  take  a  bold  lyric  flight  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  nature.  On  such  occasions  the  most  extrava- 
gant inetaphoric  language,  in  the  style  of  the  Italian  Marinists, 
did  not  appear  unnatural  to  a  Spanish  audience ;  and  even 
Calderon  himself  had  for  that  style  a  particular  fondness,  to 
tbe  gradfication  of  which  he  sacrificed  a  chaster  taste.  It 
was  bis  ambition  to  become  a  more  refined  Lope  de  Vega  or 
a  Spanish  Marini.  Thus  in  his  play,  Bien  vengas  mal,  si 
vengas  solo,  a  waiting  m^d,  addressing  her  young  mistress 
who  has  risen  in  a  gay  humour,  says  — '  Aurora  would  not 
have  done  wrong  had  she  slumbered  that  morning  in  her 
snowy  crystal,  for  that  the  sight  of  her  mistress's  charms 
would  suffice  to  draw  aside  the  curt^ns  from  tbe  couch  of 
Sol,*  She  adds  that,  using  a  Spanish  idea,  *  it  might  then, 
indeed,  be  said  that  the  sun  hiid  risen  in  her  lady's  eyes.' 
Valets,  on  the  like  occasion,  speak  in  the  same  style ;  and 
when  lovers  address  compliments  to  .their  mistresses,  and 
these  reply  in  the  same  strain,  the  play  of  far-fetched  meta- 
phors is  aggravated  by  antitheses  to  a  degree  which  is  Intoler- 
aUe  to  any  but  a  Spanish-formed  taste.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  this  language  of  gallantry  was  in  Calderon's 
time  spoken  by  the  fashionable  world,  and  that  it  was  a  ver- 
nacular property  of  the  ancient  national  poetry." "  What  is 
this  but  to  confess  that  Calderon  bad  not  genius  to  raise  him- 
self above  his  age,  and  that  he  can  be  read  only  as  a  "  Triton 
of  the  minnows }"  one  who  is  great  but  in  comparison  with  his 
neighbours?  It  will  not  convert  bad  writing  into  good  to 
tell  us,  as  is  perpetually  done,  that  we  must  place  ourselves 
in  the  author's  position,  and  make  allowances  for  the  taste  of 
his  age,  or  the  temper  of  his  nation.     All  this  is  true,  rela- 

*  p.  507.      It  hu   been   ingeniously  their  masters,  sad  detigned  to  make  it 

hintnl  in  the  Quarterly  ReTieir,  Tol.iiT.,  ridiculoui.      But    thia    is   probably    too 

that  Ibc  high-flown  Unguage  of  servants  refined  an  excuse. 
ia  ^Miiiili  dramas  is  a  pttiody  on  that  of 
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lively  to  the  author  himself,  and  may  be  pleaded  agBiust  a 
condemnation  of  his  talents;  but  the  excuse  of  the  man  is 
not  that  of  the  work, 

15.  The  fame  of  Calderon  has  been  latterly  revived  in 

Europe  through  the  praise  of  some  Crerman  critics, 
Si^m™   ^"'  especially  the  unbounded  panegyric  of  one  of 

their  greatest  men,  William  Schlegel.  The  pas- 
sage is  well  known  for  its  brilliant  eloquence.  Every  one 
must  differ  with  reluctance  and  respect  from  this  accomplished 
writer ;  and  an  Englishman,  acknowledging  with  gratitnde 
and  admiration  what  Schlegel  has  done  for  the  glory  of  Shaks- 
peare,  ought  not  to  grudge  the  laurels  he  showers  upon 
another  head.  It  is  however  rather  as  a  poet  than  a  dramatist 
that  Calderon  has  received  this  homage ;  and  in  his  poetry, 
it  seems  to  be  rather  bestowed  on  the  mysticism,  whicJi  6nds 
a  responsive  chord  in  so  many  German  hearts,  than  on  what 
we  should  consider  a  more  universal  excellence,  a  sympathy 
with,  and  a  power  over,  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  in  nature 
and  in  man.  Sismondi  (but  the  distance  between  Weimar 
and  Geneva  in  matters  of  taste  is  incomparably  greater  than 
by  the  public  road)  dissenting  from  this  eulogy  of  Schlegel, 
which  he  f^rly  lays  before  the  reader,  stigmatises  Calderon 
as  eminently  the  poet  of  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  the  age  of 
Philip  IV.  Salfi  goes  so  far  as  to  say  we  can  hardly  read 
Calderon  without  indignation  ;  since  he  seems  to  have  had 
no  view  but  to  make  his  genius  subservient  to  the  lowest  pre- 
judices and  superstitions  of  his  country.*  In  the  twenty-fifth 
volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review  an  elaborate  and  able  cri- 
tique on  the  plays  of  Calderon  seems  to  have  estimated  him 
without  prejudice  on  either  side.  "  His  boundless  and  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  invention,  his  quick  power  of  seizing 
and  prosecuting  every  thing  with  dramatic  effect,  the  un&il' 
ing  animal  spirits  of  his  dramas,  if  we  may  venture  on  the 
expression,  the  general  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  sentiments, 
the  rich  facility  of  his  verse,  the  abundance  of  his  language, 
and  the  clearness  and  precision  with  which  he  embodies  bis 
thoughts  in  w'ords  and  figures,  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank  as 
to  the  imagination  and  creative  faculty  of  a  poet,  but  we  can- 

*  Hut.  Litt.  6e  Ginguin^  toI.  liL  p.  19&. 
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not  consent  to  enrol  him  amon^  the  mighty  masters  of  the 
human  breast."  *  His  total  want  of  truth  to  nature,  even  the 
ideal  nature  which  poetry  embodies,  justifies  at  least  this  sen- 
tence. "  The  wildest  flights  of  Biron  and  Romeo,"  it  is  ob- 
served, "are  tame  to  the  heroes  of  Calderon;  the  Asiatic 
pomp  of  expression,  the  exuberance  of  mettq>hor,  the  perpe- 
tual recarrence  of  the  same  figures,  which  the  poetry  of  Spun 
derived  from  its  intercourse  with  the  Arabian  conqoerors 
of  the  peniDsola,  are  lavished  by  him  in  all  their  fulness. 
Every  address  of  a  lover  to  a  mistress  is  thickly  studded 
with  stars  and  flowers ,  her  looks  are  always  nets  of  gold, 
her  lips  rubies,  and  her  heart  a  rock,  which  the  rivers  of  his 
tecas  attempt  in  vain  to  melt.  In  short,  the  language  of  the 
heart  is  entirely  abandoned  for  that  of  the  fancy;  the  brilliant 
but  false  concetti  which  have  infected  the  poetical  literature 
of  every  country,  and  which  have  been  universally  exploded 
by  pare  taste,  glitter  in  every  page  and  intrude  into  every 
speech."  t 


Sect.  II. —  On  the  French  Deama. 

Earlji  Frenei  Drainalittt  of  lAit  Period —  ComeUIc  —  Hu  piiacipal  Dvgediri 

16.  Among  the  company  who  performed  at  the  second 
theatre  of  Paris,  that  established  in  the  Marais,  was  p^^ ,, 
Hardy,  who,  like  ^akspeare,  uniting  both  arts,  was  "^'■ 
himself  the  author  of  b'OO,  or,  as  some  say,  800  drtunatic 
pieces.  It  is  said  that  forty-one  of  these  are  extant  in  the 
collection  of  his  works,  which  I  have  never  seen.  Several  of 
them  were  written,  learned  by  heart,  and  represented  within 
a  week.  His  own  inventions  are  the  worst  of  all ;  his  tn^e- 
dies  and  tragi-comedies  are  borrowed  with  as  close  an  adhe> 
rence  to  the  original  text  as  possible  from  Homer  or  Plutarch 
or  Cervantes.  They  have  more  incident  than  those  of  his 
predecessors,  and  are  somewhat  leas  absurd ;  but  Hardy  is  a 
writer  of  little  talent  The  Marianne  is  the  most  tolerable  of 
■  p.  84.  t  P-  n- 
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his  tragedies.  In  these  he  frequently  abandoned  the  diorua, 
and  even  where  he  introduces  it,  does  not  regularly-  close  the 
act  with  an  ode." 

17.  In  ^e  comedies  of  Hardy,  and  in  the  many  burlesque 
farces  represented  under  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIIL,  no 
regard  was  paid  to  decency,  either  in  the  language  or  die 
circumstances.  Few  persons  of  rank,  especially  ladies,  at- 
tended the  theatres.t  These  were  first  attracted  by  pastoral 
representations,  of  which  Racan  gave  a  successful  example  in 
his  Artenice.  It  is  hardly,  however,  to  be  called  a  drama,  t 
But  the  stage  being  no  longer  abandoned  to  the  populace, 
and  a  more  critical  judgment  in  French  literature  gaining 
ground,  encouraged  by  Richelieu,  who  built  a  large  room  in 
his  palace  for  the  representation  of  Mirame,  an  indifferent 
tragedy,  part  of  which  was  suspected  to  be  his  own  § ,  the  an- 
cient theatre  began  to  be  studied,  rules  were  l^d  down  and 
partially  observed,  a  perfect  decorum  replaced  the  licentious- 
ness and  gross  language  of  the  old  writers.  Matret  and 
Rotrou,  though  without  rising,  in  their  first  plays,  much 
above  Hardy,  just  served  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  father 
and  founder  of  the  national  theatre.  || 

18.  The  Melite  of  Corneille,  his  first  production,  was 
represented  in  1629,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age. 
This  is  only  distinguished,  as  some  say,  from  those  of  Hardy 
by  a  greater  vigour  of  style  j  but  Fonteuelle  gives  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion.  It  had  at  least  a  success  which  caused  a  new 
troop  of  actors  to  be  established  in  the  Marais.  His  next, 
Clitandre,  it  is  agreed,  is  not  so  good.  But  La  Veuve  is 
much  better ;  irregular  in  action,  but  with  spirit,  character, 

*  Fontraelle,  Hiat.  du  Thfitrt  ¥na-  tuiof ement  ne   chaque  pas  In  bomua 

coil  (in  (Eurreide  Fontenellv,  jii.  TS.).  maun;  il  ne  choque  que  U  politene  et 

eutrd,  M^ngei  de  Littfnturr,  lol.  iv.  la  rraie  KiUntcrie.  p.  91.      But  the  list 

-f  Suird,  p.  134.      Rotrou  bouta  that  ineluice  of  thii  hfinou*  oSeooe  is  in  Le 

ilnco  he   vrote   for  Hie   theatre,  it  had  Mmtcur. 

become  lo  veil  regulated  ihal  respectable  \  Suard,  ub!  lupri. 

vomen   might   go    to   it  with    u   Utile  §  Fontenelle,  p.  84.  96. 

■cruple  n  to  the  Luxembourg  garden.  |    Id.  p.  78.      It  la  difficult  in  France, 

Corneille,  bovever,  has,   in  general,  the  as  it  is  with  ua,  to  aacertain  the  date  olT 

credit  ofhaving  puiiliL-d  the  nage  I  af\er  plara.   because   Ihey  were   often    repre- 

hia  second  piece,  Clitandre,  he  admitted  aented  Tur  yean  before  tliey  came  from 

nothing  liccnlioua  iu  his  comedies.     The  the  preaa.      It  ia  conjectured  bjr  Foote- 

oni]'  remaio  ofgrostncu,  Fontenelle  ob-  nelle  that  one  or  Ivo  piecea  of  Mairet 

aenes,  waa  that  the  lo*era  tt  tutoyoient ;  and  Rotrou  ma;  bave  preceded  snj  bj 

but  u  ba  graTclj  goes  on  to  remark,  le  Compile. 
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and  welUinvented  ffltaadona,  it  is  the  first  model  of  the  higher 
comedy.*  These  early  comedies  must  in  fact  have  been  re- 
latively of  considerable  merit,  since  they  raised  Corneille  to 
hi^  repatatioD,  and  connected  him  with  the  literary  men  of 
his  time.  The  Medea,  though  much  borrowed  from  Seneca, 
gave  a  tone  of  grandeur  and  dignity  unknown  before  to 
French  tragedy.  This  appeared  in  l635,  and  was  followed 
by  the  Cid  next  year. 

19-  Notwithstanding  the  defence  made  by  La  Harpe,  I  cbD' 
not  but  agree  with  the  French  Academy,  in  their 
criticism  on  this  play,  that  the  subject  is  essentially 
ill-chosen.  No  circumstances  can  be  imagined,  no  skill  can 
be  employed,  that  will  reconcile  the  mind  to  the  marriage  of 
a  daughter  with  one  that  has  shed  her  father's  blood.  And 
the  law  of  unity  of  time,  which  crowds  every  event  of  the 
drama  within  a  few  hours,  renders  the  promised  consent  of 
Chimene  (for  such  it  is)  to  this  union  still  more  revolting  and 
UDprobable.t  The  knowledge  of  this  termination  re-acts  on 
the  reader  during  a  second  perusal,  so  as  to  give  an  irresist- 
ible impression  of  her  insincerity  in  her  previous  solicitations 
for  his  death.  She  seems,  indeed,  in  several  passages,  little 
else  than  a  tragic  coquette,  and  one  of  the  most  odious  kind,  t 
The  English  stage  at  that  time  was  not  exempt  from  great 
violations  of  nature  and  decorum ;  yet  had  the  subject  of  the 
Cid  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  it  is 
one  which  they  would  have  willingly  selected,  for  the  sake  of 
the  effective  situations  and  contrasts  of  passion  it  affords,  the 
part  of  Chimene  would  have  been  managed  by  them  with 
great  warmth  and  spirit,  though  probably  not  less  incongruity 
and  extravagance ;  but  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  con- 
clusion would  have  been  so  much  in  the  style  of  comedy. 
Her   death,    or   retirement   into   a   monastery,   would    have 

*  Suard.      Pontcnellc      La  Hupe.  )  In  thne  lino,  lor  exitnple,  of  the 

t  Ia  Harp*   hu   uid  thxt  Cbim^ne     third  ut,  icenc  4th :  ~ 
doen  not  prcmiUe  >t  lut  to  mirrj  Ro-     Malgri  In  rnii  il  beiuiiinl  romvnitraiicaltn, 

that  dM  «m  do  80.     Hefbrg«tith>t.he     M^l; ^IjS? ™"tT^« aJ „  rf ."^-^ 

hu  omimuiioiied    her    lorer-i  iirord  in      jj   ;,  true   th.t   be  found    tbi.   in    bu 

tb*  di»l  vitb  Dm  Suieho:  _  Spwiuh  origin«l,  but  that  docB  not  ran- 

Sen  T^nqoem  d'm  contxt  doDt  Chlmint     "ler  the  jmiution  judicioiM,  or  the  lenli- 

ntlaprli — AtlT,  K.1.  ment  dther  moral,  or  e»en  th«lriOKlly 

■peeiout. 

r  S 
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seemed  more  conBonant  to  her  own  dignity  and  to  that  of  a 
tragic  subject.  Corneille  was  however  borne  out  by  the  tra- 
dition of  Spain,  tmd  by  the  authority  of  Guillen  de  Castro 
whom  he  imitated. 

^.  The  laagu^e  of  ComeiHe  is  elevated,  his  sentimentB, 
s^i,of  if  sometimes  hyperbolical,  generally  noble,  when  he 
conniita.  ji^  jjjjj  (Q  (jggi  ^jI,  (j,g  passion  of  love ;  conscious  of 
the  nature  of  his  own  powers,  he  has  avoided  subjects  wherein 
this  must  entirely  predominate  ;  it  was  to  be,  as  he  thought, 
an  accessory  but  never  a  principal  source  of  dramatic  interest. 
In  this,  however,  as  a  genera)  law  of  tragedy,  he  was  mis- 
taken ;  love  is  by  no  mewia  unfit  for  the  chief  source  of 
tra^c  distress,  but  comes  in  generally  with  a  cold  and  feeble 
e£^t  as  a  subordinate  emotion.  In  those  Roman  stories 
which  he  most  affected,  its  expression  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise than  insipid  and  incongruous.  Corneille  probably  would 
have  dispensed  with  it,  like  Shakspeare  in  Coriolanus  and 
Julius  Ceesar;  but  the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  formed  in 
the  pedantic  school  of  romance,  has  imposed  fetters  on  his 
genius  in  almost  every  drama.  In  the  Cid,  where  the  subject 
left  him  no  choice,  he  has  perhaps  succeeded  better  in  the 
delineation  of  love  than  on  any  other  occasion ;  yet  even 
here  we  often  find  the  cold  exaggerations  of  complimentary 
verse,  instead  of  the  voice  of  nature.  But  other  scenes  of 
this  play,  especially  in  the  first  act,  which  bring  forward  the 
proud  Castilian  characters  of  the  two  fathers  of  Kodrigo 
and  Chimene,  are  full  of  the  nervous  eloquence  of  Corneille ; 
and  the  general  style,  though  it  may  not  have  borne  the 
fastidious  criticism  either  of  the  Academy  or  of  Voltaire,  is 
so  far  above  any  thing  which  had  been  heard  on  the  French 
stage,  that  it  was  but  a  very  frigid  eulogy  in  the  former  to 
say  that  it  "  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  among 
works  of  the  kind."  It  had  at  that  time  astonished  Paris ; 
but  the  prtnudices  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  and  the  envy  of 
inferior  authors,  joined,  perhaps,  to  the  proverbial  unvril- 
lingness  of  critical  bodies  to  commit  themselves  by  warmth 
of  praise,  had  some  degree  of  influence  on  the  judgment 
wluch  the  Academy  pronounced  on  the  Cid,  though  I  do 
not  think  it  was  altogether  so  unjust  and  uncandid  as  has 
sometimes  been  supposed. 
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21.  The  next  tragedy  of  Corneille,  Les  Horaces,  is 
hardly  open  to  less  objection  ibaa  the  Cid  ;  not  so  i^  ho- 
much  because  there  is,  as  the  French  critics  have  ™"' 
^scovered,  a  want  of  unity  in  the  subject,  which  I  do  not 
quite  perceive,  nor  because  the  fifth  act  is  tedious  and  unin- 
teresting', as  from  the  repulsiveness  of  the  story,  and  the 
jarring  of  the  sentiments  with  our  natural  sympathies.  Ck>r- 
D«lle  has  complicated  the  legend  in  Livy  with  the  marriage 
of  the  younger  Horadus  to  the  sister  of  the  Curiatii,  and 
thus  placed  his  two  female  personages  in  a  nearly  similar 
ntualioii,  which  he  has  taken  litde  pains  to  diversify  by  any 
conUvst  in  their  characters.  They  speak,  on  the  contrary, 
nearly  in  the  same  tone,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  hero 
of  the  tragedy  should  not,  as  he  seems  half  disposed,  have 
followed  up  dte  murder  of  bis  sister  by  that  of  his  wife. 
More  skill  is  displayed  in  the  opposition  of  character  between 
the  combatants  themselves ;  but  the  mild,  though  not  less 
courageous  or  patriotic,  Curiatius  attaches  the  spectator,  who 
cares  nothing  for  the  triumph  of  Rome,  or  the  glory  of  the 
Horatian  name.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  elder  Hora- 
tius  is  Dobly  conceived ;  the  Roman  energy,  of  which  we 
6nd  but  a  caricature  in  his  brutish  son,  shines  out  in  him 
with  an  admirable  drunuic  spirit.  I  shall  be  accused,  never- 
tbeless,  of  want  of  taste,  when  I  confess  that  his  celebrated 
Qu'il  mouTut,  has  always  seemed  to  me  less  eminently 
sublime  than  the  general  suffrage  of  France  has  declared  it. 
ITiere  is  nothing  very  novel  or  striking  in  the  proposition, 
that  a  soldier's  duty  is  to  die  in  the  field  rather  than  desert 
his  post  by  flight ;  and  in  a  tragedy  full  of  the  hyperboles  of 
Roman  patriotism,  it  spears  strange  that  we  should  be 
astMiiahed  at  that  which  is  the  principle  of  all  military  ho- 
nour. The  words  are  emphatic  in  their  position,  and  calcu- 
lated  to  draw  forth  the  actor^s  energy  ;  but  this  is  an  artifice 
of  no  great  skill  i  and  one  can  hardly  help  thinking,  that  a 
^tectator  in  the  pit  would  spontaneously  have  anUcipated  the 
answer  of  a  warlike  father  to  the  feminine  question,  — 

Qua  Touliai-TOui  qu'il  fit  coatre  troU? 

Hie  style  of  this  tragedy  is  reckoned  by  the  critics  superior 
to  that  of  the  Cid;  the  nervousness  and  warmth  oi  Corndlle 
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is  more  displayed ;  and  it  is  more  free  from  incorrect  and 
trivial  expression. 

22.  Cinna,  the  next  in  order  of  time,  is  probably  that  tra- 

gedy of  Comeille  which  would  be  placed  at  the  head 
by  a  majority  of  suffrages.  His  eloquence  reached 
here  its  highest  point ;  the  speeches  are  longer,  more  vivid  in 
narration,  more  philosophical  in  argument,  more  abundant  in 
that  strain  of  Roman  energy,  which  he  had  derived  chiefly  from 
Lucan,  more  emphatic  and  condensed  in  their  langu^e  and 
versification.  But,  as  a  drama,  this  is  deserving  of  little  praise ; 
the  characters  of  Cinna  and  Maximus  are  contemptible,  that 
of  Emilia  is  treacherous  and  ungrateful.  She  is  indeed  the 
type  of  a  numerous  class  who  have  followed  her  in  works  of 
fiction,  and  sometimes,  unhappily,  in  real  life ;  the  female 
patriot,  theoretically,  at ,  least,  an  assassin,  but  commonly 
compelled,  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times,  to  console  herself  in 
practice  with  safer  transgressions.  We  have  had  some  spe- 
cimens ;  and  other  nations,  to  their  shame  and  sorrow,  have 
had  more.  But  even  the  magnanimity  of  Augustus,  whom 
we  have  not  seen  exposed  to  instant  danger,  is  uninteresting, 
nor  do  we  perceive  why  he  should  bestow  his  friendship  as 
well  as  his  forgiveness  on  the  detected  traitor  that  cowers 
before  him.  It  is  one  of  those  subjects,  which  might,  by 
the  invention  of  a  more  complex  plot  than  history  furnishes, 
have  better  excited  the  spectator's  attention,  but  not  his 
sympathy. 

23.  A  deeper  interest  belongs  to  Polyeucte ;  and  this  is 

the  only  tragedy  of  Comeille  wherein  he  affects  the 
heart.  There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  incongruity  which 
we  cannot  overcome  between  the  sanctity  of  Christian  martyr- 
dom and  the  language  of  love,  especially  when  the  latter  is 
rather  the  more  prominent  of  the  two  in  the  conduct  of  the 
drama.*  But  the  beautiful  character  of  Pauline  would 
redeem  much  greater  defects  than  can  be  ascribed  to  this 
tragedy.  It  is  the  noblest,  perhaps,  on  the  French  stage, 
and  conceived  with  admirable  delicacy  and  dignity.t     In  the 

*  The  coterie  at  the  Hotel  Rimbouil-  tuided  b;  an  actor  of  «o  little  reputation 

let  thought  that  Foljieucte  would  not  ttuit  he  did  not  even  bear  a  |urt  in  the 

succeed,  on  account  of  Iti  religious  ebo-  perfomiance.      Fonlenelle,  p.  101. 

radet.     Comrille,  it  is  said,  was  alxtul  f    Fonlenelle    thinks    that   it  ihoirt 

to  withdraw  liii  tragedy,  but  waa  di»-  "  un  grand  altaebement  k  sod  devoir,  et 
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style,  bowever,  of  Polyeucte,  there  seems  to  be  some  return 
towards  the  languid  tone  of  commoD'place  which  had  been 
wholly  thrown  off  in  Cinna." 

S4.  Rodogiine  is  said  to  have  been  a  favourite  with  the 
author.  It  can  hardly  be  so  with  the  generality  of 
his  readers.  The  story  has  all  the  atrocity  of  the  ''*™*' 
older  school,  firtHn  which  Comeille,  in  his  earlier  plays,  had 
emancipated  the  stage.  It  borders  even  on  ridicule.  Two 
princes,  kept  by  their  mother,  one  of  those  furies  whom  onr 
own  Webster  or  Marston  would  have  delighted  to  draw,  in 
ignorance  which  is  the  elder,  and  consequently  entitled  to 
the  throne,  are  enamoured  of  Rodogune.  Their  mother 
makes  it  a  condition  of  declaring  the  succeasion,  that  they 
shall  shed  the  blood  of  this  princess.  Struck  with  horror 
at  such  a  proposition,  tbey  refer  their  passion  to  the  choice 
of  Rodogune,  who,  in  her  turn,  demands  the  death  of  their 
mother.  The  embarrassment  of  these  amiable  youths  may 
be  conceived.  La  Harpe  extols  the  fifth  act  of  this  tragedy, 
aod  it  may  perhaps  be  effective  in  representation. 

25.  Pompey,  sometimes  inaccurately  called  the  Death  of 
Pompey,  is  more  defective  in  construction  than 
even  any  other  tragedy  of  Corneille.  The  hero,  if  ""''' 
Pompey  is  such,  never  appears  on  the  stage,  and  his  death 
being  recounted  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  the  real 
subject  of  the  piece,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  one,  is 
the  punishment  of  his  assassins  ;  a  retribution  demanded  by 
the  moral  sense  of  the  spectator,  but  hardly  important  enough 
for  dramadc  interest.  Tbe  character  of  Cfesar  is  somewhat 
weakened  by  his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  which  assumes  more 
the  tone  of  devoted  gallantry  than  truth  or  probability  war- 
rant ;  but  Cornelia,  though  with  some  Lucanic  extravagance, 
is  full  of  a  Roman  nobleness  of  spirit,  which  renders  her, 

un  grand  caraet^re"  in  Pauline  to  desire  urompinj  it,  tbal  render  her  part  to 

tint  Severus  sbould  me  ber  fauiband's  noble. 

life,  initead  of  procuring  the  Uiter  to  be         'In  the  mond  icene  of  the  second 

executed  tlwt  ibe  tnight  many  her  loTer.  act,  between   Seierui  and    Pauline,  two 

lUfleiiom   nir   la    Poelique,    lect.   16.  characten   of   the   most   elevated    elau, 

Tbia  i>  rather  an  odd  notion  of  what  is  the   former  quita  the   itage   with   this 

aufficient  to  conititute   an    heroic    cha-  line, — 

raeter.      It  is  not  the  conduct  of  Pau-  Adieu,  Iron  itrlueux  obiri  ftlron  elianniDl 

line,  which  in  everj  Christian  or  Tirtuoua 

womao  muat  naturally  be  the  same,  but  The  latter  replies, — 

thefiw  aentimeiMa  and  Unguagc  which  Adtcu,  iiopmalhrarnii,  nirop  r«'^lt>mui(. 
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after  Pauline,  but  at  a  long  interval,  the  finest  among  the 
female  characters  of  Comeille.  Hie  language  is  not  beneath 
that  of  his  earlier  tragedies. 

S6.  In  HeracliuB  we  begin  to  find  an  inferiority  of  style. 

Few  passages,  especially  after  the  first  act,  are 
"'  written  with  much  vigour  ;  and  the  plot,  instead  of 
the  faults  we  may  ascribe  to  some  of  the  former  dramas,  a 
too  great  simplicity  and  want  of  action,  offends  by  the  per- 
plexity of  its  situations,  and  still  more  by  their  nature  j  since 
they  are  wholly  among  the  proper  resources  of  comedy.  The 
true  and  the  false  HeracUus,  each  uncertain  of  his  paternity, 
each  afrud  to  espouse  one  who  may  or  may  not  be  his  sister, 
the  embarrassment  of  Phocas,  equally  irritated  by  both,  but 
aware  that  in  putting  either  to  death,  he  may  punish  his  own 
son,  the  art  of  Leontine  who  produces  this  confusion,  not  by 
silence,  but  by  a  series  of  inconsistent  falsehoods,  all  these 
are  in  themselves  ludicrous,  and  such  as  in  comedy  could 
produce  qo  other  effect  than  laughter. 

9^}.  Nicomede  is   generally  placed   by  the  critics  bdow 

Heraclius,  an   opinion    in  whidi  I  should  hardly 

concur.  The  plot  is  feeble  and  improbable,  but 
more  tolerable  than  the  strange  entanglements  of  HeracUus ; 
and  the  spirit  of  Conieilte  shines  out  more  in  the  characters 
and  sentiments.  None  of  his  later  tragedies  deserve  much 
notice,  except  that  we  find  one  of  his  celebrated  scenes  in 
Sertorius,  a  drama  of  little  general  merit.  Nicora^e  and 
Sertonus  were  botli  first  represented  after  the  middle  of  the 
century. 

38.  Volture  has  well  distinguished  "  the  fine  scenes  of 

Corneille,  and  the  fine  tragedies  of  Raciue."  It  can, 
bS^iM'^    perhaps,  hardly  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of 

Polyeucle,  the  former  has  produced  a  single  play, 
which,  taken  as  a  whole,  we  can  commend.  The  keys  of  the 
passions  were  not  given  to  his  custody.  But  in  that  which 
he  introduced  upon  the  French  stage,  and  which  long  con- 
tinued to  be  its  boast,  impressive  energetic  declamation, 
thoughts  masculine,  bold,  and  sometimes  sublime,  conveyed 
in  a  style  for  the  most  part  cjear,  condensed,  and  noble,  and 
in  a  rhythm  sonorous  and  satisfactory  to  the  ear,  he  has  not 
since  been  equalled.     Lucan,  it  has  always  been  said,  was 
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the  &voarite  study  of  Corneilk.  No  one,  perh^s,  cao  ad- 
mire one  who  has  not  a  strong  relish  for  tbe  odier.  That 
the  tragedian  has  ever  surpassed  the  highest  flights  of  his 
Roman  prototype,  it  might  be  difficult  to  prove  ;  but  if  his 
fire  ia  not  more  intense,  it  is  accompanied  by  less  smoke } 
his  hyperboles,  for  such  he  has,  are  leas  frequent  and  less 
turgid  i  his  taste  is  more  judicious,  he  knows  better,  espe- 
cially in  description,  what  to  choose  and  where  to  stop. 
Lacan,  however,  would  have  disdained  the  politeness  of  the 
ftintH-ouB  heroes  of  Comeille,  and  though  often  tedious,  often 
c^ensive  to  good  taste,  is  never  languid  or  ignoUe. 

29-  The  first  French  ojmedy  written  in  polite  language, 
without  low  wit  or  indecency,  is  due  to  Corneille, 
or  rather,  in  some  degree,  to  the  Spanish  author  *"  "' 
whom  he  copied  in  Le  Menteur.  This  has  been  improved 
a  httle  by  Goldoni,  and  our  own  well-known  farce,  The  Liar, 
is  borrowed  from  both.  The  incidents  are  diverting,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  subordinate  class  of  comedy,  and  a  better  moral 
would  have  been  shown  in  die  disgrace  of  the  principal  cha- 
racter. AnMher  comedy  about  the  same  time,  Le  Pedant 
Joue,  t^  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  had  much  success.  It  has 
been  c^ed  the  first  comedy  in  prose,  and  the  first  wherein  a 
provincial  dialect  is  introduced  ;  the  remark,  as  to  the  former 
circumstance,  shows  a  forgetfulnesa  of  Larivey.  Moliere  has  ' 
borrowed  freely  from  this  play. 

30.  The  only  tragedies,  after  those  of  Corneille,  anterior 
to  1650,  which  the  French  themselves  hold  worthy  oumPmch 
of  remembrance,  are  the  Sophonisbe  of  Mairet ;  in  '"•«''"■ 
wfai<Ji  some  characters  and  some  passages  are  vigorously 
oooceived,  but  the  style  is  debased  by  low  and  ludicrous 
thoughts,  which  later  critics  never  fail  to  point  out  with 
severity*  ;  the  Scevole  of  Duryer,  the  best  of  several  good 
tragedies,  full  of  lines  of  great  simplicity  in  expression,  but 
which  seem  to  gain  force  through  their  simplicity,  by  one 
who,  though  never  sublime,  adopted  with  success  the  severe 
and  reasoning  style  of  Comeille  t ;  the  Marianne  of  Tristan, 
which,  at  its  appearance  in  l637,  passed  for  a  rival  of  the 
Cid,  aod  remained  for  a  century  on  the  stage,  but  is  now 
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ridiculed  for  a  style  alternately  turgid  and  ludicrous ;  and  the 
Wenceslas  of  Rotrou,  which  had  not  ceased  perhaps  thirty 
yean  since  to  be  represented. 

31.  This  tragedv)  the  best  work  of  a  fertile  dramatist, 
wmcetui  who  did  himself  honour  by  a  ready  acknowled^- 
at  Hou™.  nient  of  the  superiority  of  Comeille,  instead  of  can- 
vassing the  suffrages  of  those  who  always  envy  genius,  is  by 
no  means  so  much  below  that  great  master,  as,  in  the  un- 
fortunate efforts  of  his  later  years,  he  was  below  himself. 
Wenceslas  was  represented  in  1647.  It  ™8y  be  admitted 
that  Rotrou  had  conceived  his  plot,  which  is  wholly  original, 
in  the  spirit  of  Comeille  ;  the  masculine  energy  of  the  senti- 
ments, Uie  delineation  of  bold  and  6erce  passions,  of  noble  and 
heroic  love,  the  attempt  even  at  political  philosophy,  are  copies 
of  that  model.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  in  several  scenes  Rotrou 
must,  out  of  mere  generosity  to  Comeille,  have  determined 
to  outdo  one  of  his  most  exceptionable  passages,  the  consent 
of  Chimene  to  espouse  the  Cid.  His  own  curtain  drops  on 
the  vanishing  reluctance  of  his  heroine  to  accept  the  hand  of 
a  monster  whom  she  hated,  and  who  had  just  murdered  her 
lover  in  his  own  brother.  It  is  the  Lady  Anne  of  Shakspeare  ; 
but  Lady  Anne  is  not  a  heroine.  Wenceslas  is  not  unworthy 
of  comparison  with  the  second  class  of  Comeille's  tragedies. 
But  the  ridiculous  tone  of  language  and  sentiment  which  the 
heroic  romance  had  rendered  popular,  and  from  which  Cor- 
neille  did  not  wholly  emancipate  himself,  often  appears  in  this 
piece  of  Rotrou ;  the  intrigue  is  rather  too  complex,  in  the 
Spanish  style,  for  tragedy ;  the  diction  seems  frequently  ob- 
noxious to  the  most  indulgent  criticism  ;  but  above  all,  the 
story  is  essentially  ill  contrived,  ending  in  the  grossest  vio- 
lation of  poetical  justice  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage,  the  im- 
punity and  even  tfie  triumph  of  one  of  the  worst  characters 
that  was  ever  drawn. 
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Sect.  III.  —  On  the  English  Drama. 

LonAm  Tkeatrei  —  Skaitpeart — Jomon  —  Beaumiml  and  Fletcher  — 
"  -  Other  EngSih  Drmnatittt. 


33.  The  English  drama  had  been  encouraged  through  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  by  increasing  popularity,  not-  Pc^i.^,, 
withstanding  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  party  fi^dHETfl. 
suffidently  powerful  to  enlist  the  magistracy,  and,  "**''' 
ia  a  certain  measure,  the  government,  on  its  side.  A  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  dramatic  writing,  possibly  also, 
though  we  know  less  of  this,  in  the  skill  of  the  actors,  en- 
nobled, while  it  kept  alive,  the  public  taste ;  the  crude  and 
insipid  compositions  of  an  Edwards  or  a  Whetstone,  among 
numbers  more  whose  very  names  are  lost,  gave  way  to  the 
real  genius  of  Green  and  Marlowe,  and  after  them  to  Shak- 


33.  At  the  be^nning  of  this  century,  not  less  than  eleven 
regular  play-houses  had  been  erected  in  London  and  Humbw  oi 
its  suburbs  ;  several  of  which,  it  appears,  were  still  ''""™' 
in  use,  an  order  of  the  privy  council  in  1600,  restraining  the 
number  to  two,  being  litde  regarded.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  that  of  the  Black  Friars,  with  which  another, 
called  the  Globe,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  con- 
nected ;  the  same  company  performing  at  the  former  in  win- 
ter, at  the  latter  in  summer.  This  was  the  company  of 
which  Burbage,  the  best  actor  of  the  day,  was  chief,  and  to 
which  Shakspeare,  who  was  also  a  proprietor,  belong'ed. 
Their  names  appear  in  letters  patent,  and  other  legal  instru- 
ments." 

34.  James  was  fond  of  these  amusements,  and  had  encou- 
raged them  in  Scotland.      The  puritan  influence,  BDnounged 
which  had  been  sometimes  felt  jn  the  council  of  ^tj™"- 
Elizabeth,  came  speedily  to  an  end ;  though  the  represent- 

■   Shakipnre   probiblj    retired    ftom  tlianking  Shakspeare  for  the  coinplinient 

tlM   Mage,    u   >    perfOTTaer,    >oon   after  paid    to   him    in  Macbeth.      Malom,  it 

ISOS;    hii    name    appear*    among   the  neenM,  believed    thu:    Mr.  Collier  doei 

•ctonofScjaniuin  I603,but  not  among  not,   And  prababljr  nmt  people  will  be 

ihoM  of  Volpooe  in  1605.     There  ii  ■  equallj'  leeptical.     Collier,  L  370. 
traditioa  thai   Jamn  I.  wrote  a  letter 
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ation  of  plays  on  Sundays,  a  constODt  theme  of  complfunt, 
but  never  wholly  put  down,  was  now  abandoued,  and  is  not 
even  tolerated  by  the  declaration  of  sports.  The  several  com- 
panies of  players,  who,  in  her  reign,  had  been  under  the 
nominal  protection  of  some  men  of  rank,  were  now  denomi- 
nated the  servants  of  the  king,  the  queen,  or  other  royal 
personages.'  They  were  relieved  from  some  of  the  vexa- 
tious control  they  had  experienced,  and  subjected  only  to  the 
gentle  sway  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels.  It  was  his  duty  to 
revise  all  dramatic  works  before  they  were  represented,  to  ex- 
clude profane  and  unbecoming  language,  and  specially  to 
take  care  that  there  should  be  no  interference  with  matters  of 
state.  The  former  of  these  corrective  functions  must  have 
been  rather  laxly  exercised  ;  but  there  are  instances  in  which 
a  licence  was  refused  on  account  of  very  recent  history  being 
touched  in  a  play. 

35.  The  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  were  the  glory  of 
our  theatre.     Public  applause,  and  the  favour  of 
utubliii*   princes,  were  well  bestowed  on  those  bright  stars  of 
"***■  our  literature  who  then  appeared.     In  1623,  when 

Sir  Henry  Herbert  became  Master  of  the  Revels,  there  were 
five  companies  of  actors  in  London.  This,  indeed,  is  some- 
thing less  than  at  the  accession  of  James,  and  the  latest 
historian  of  the  drama  suggests  the  increase  of  puritanical 
sentiments  as  a  likely  cause  of  this  apparent  decline.  But 
we  find  little  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  decline  in 
the  public  taste  for  the  theatre  ;  and  it  may  be  as  probable  an 
hypothesis,  that  the  excess  of  competition,  at  the  end  of  Eli- 
zabeth's reign,  had  rendered  some  undertakings  unprofitable  ; 
the  greater  fishes,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  swallowing  up  the 
less.  We  leam  from  Howes  the  continuator  of  Stow,  that 
within  sixty  years  before  1631,  seventeen  play-houses  had 
been  built  In  the  metropolis.     These  were  now  larger  and 

•   Collier,  L  34T.      But   the  priTilega     the  buskin,  were   alxnya    obnaiious  to 

pliyen,   gifen  by  statute  14  Elit.  e.S.,  ever,   ^inled    to   Burbsge,    Shaktpnr^ 

■nd  39  Elii.  c  4.,  warn  taken  twsj  bj  HemmiDgi,    sad  otberi,    in    1603,    au- 

1  Jic   I.    e.   7.,    to    that    thej   becama  thorites  tliem  to  act  pUys  not  oa\y  at 

liable  to  b«  treated  a>  Ttgraoti.      Ac-  the  uiual  bouie,  but  in  any  other  paH  of 

coidingly    tbeie    war*    no    eilabliabed  the   kingdom.     Burbage  was  reckoned 

theatres    in    any   provincial    city,   and  the  beat  actor  of  hii  time,  and  eiedled 

striken,  though  dear  to  tlie  loren  of  u  Richard  111. 
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more  convenient  than  before.  Hiey  were  divided  into  pub- 
lic and  private  ;  not  that  the  former  epithet  was  inapplicable 
to  both  ;  but  those  styled  public  were  not  completely  roofed, 
nor  well  provided  with  seats,  nor  were  the  performances 
bj  candlelight ;  they  resembled  more  the  rude  booths  we  still 
see  at  iairs,  or  the  constructions  in  which  interludes  are  re- 
presented by  day  in  Italy ;  white  private  theatres,  such  as 
that  <^  the  Black  Friars,  were  built  io  nearly  the  present 
form.  It  seems  to  be  the  more  probable  opinion  that  movable 
scenery  was  uoknown  on  these  theatres.  "  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance,"  Mr.  Collier  has  observed,  "  for  the  poetry  of 
our  old  plays  that  it  was  ab  ^  the  imagination  of  tiie  auditor 
only  was  appealed  to  ;  and  we  owe  to  the  absence  of  painted 
canvas  many  of  the  finest  descriptive  pass^es  in  Shakspeare, 
his  ctmtemporaries,  and  immediate  followers.  The  introduc- 
tion of  scenery  gives  the  date  to  the  commencement  of  the 
decline  of  our  dramatic  poetry."  In  this  remark,  which 
seems  as  original  as  just,  I  entirely  concur.  Even  in  this 
age  the  prodigality  of  our  theatre  in  its  peculiar  boast,  scene- 
painting,  can  hardly  keep  pace  with  the  creative  powers  of 
Shakspeare ;  it  is  well  that  he  did  not  live  when  a  manager 
was  to  estimate  his  descriptions  by  the  cost  of  realising  them 
on  canvas,  or  we  might  never  have  stood  with  Lear  on  the 
cli^  of  Dover,  or  amidst  the  palaces  of  Venice  with  Shy- 
lock  and  Antonio.  The  scene  is  perpetually  changed  in  oar 
old  drama,  precisely  because  it  was  not  changed  at  all.  A 
powerful  argument  might  otherwise  have  been  discovered  in 
favour  of  the  unity  of  place,  that  it  is  very  che^. 

36.   Charles,  as  we  might  expect,  was  not  less  inclined  to 
this  liberal  pleasure  than  Dis  predecessors.     It  was  Th»tr» 
to  his  own  cost  that  Prynne  assaulted  tiie  stage  in  fbT^^f.. 
his  immense  volume,    me  Histrio-mastix.      Even  '"'"' 
Milton,  before  the  foul  spirit  had  wholly  entered  into  bim, 
extolled  the  learned  sock  of  Jonson,  and  the  wild  wood-notes 
of  Shakspeare.     But  these  days  were  soon  to  pass  away  ;  the 
ears  of  Prynne  were  avenged  ;  by  an  order  of  the  two  houses 
of  pariiament,  Sept.2.  1642,  the  theatres  were  closed,  as  a 
becoming  measure  during  the  season  of  public  calamity  and 
impending  civil  war  ;  but,  after  some  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
evade  this  prohibition,  it  was  thought  expedient,  in  the  com- 
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plete  success  of  the  party  who  had  always  abhorred  the  drama, 
to  pot  a  stop  to  it  altogether  ;  and  another  ordinance  of  Jan. 
02.  l64<8,  reciting  the  usual  objections  to  all  such  entertain- 
ments, directed  the  theatres  to  be  rendered  unserviceable. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  valuable  work  which  has 
supplied  the  sketch  of  these  pages  for  further  knowledge  "  ; 
it  is  more  our  province  to  follow  the  track  of  those  who  most 
distinguished  a  period  so  fertile  in  dramatic  genius ;  and  Jirat 
that  of  the  greatest  of  them  all. 

37.  Those  who  originally  undertook  to  marshal  the  plays 

of  Shakspeare  according  to  chronological  order, 
ivdiita*"*  always  attending  less  to  internal  evidence  than  to 

the  very  fallible  proofs  of  publication  they  could 
obtain,  placed  Twelfth  Night  last  of  all,  in  l6l2  or  l6l3. 
It  afterwards  rose  a  little  higher  in  the  list ;  hut  Mr.  Collier 
has  finally  proved  that  it  was  on  the  stage  early  in  I6OS,  and 
was  at  that  time  chosen,  probably  as  rather  a  new  piece,  for 
representation  at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  t  The  general 
style  resembles,  in  my  judgment,  that  of  Much  Ado  about 
Nothing,  which  is  referred  with  probability  to  the  year  I6OO. 
Twelfth  Night,  notwithstanding  some  very  beautiful  passages, 
and  the  humorous  absurdity  of  Malvolio,  has  not  the  corus- 
cations of  wit  and  spirit  of  character  that  distinguish  the  ex- 
cellent  comedy  it  seems  to  have  immediately  followed,  nor  is 
the  plot  nearly  so  well  constructed.  Viola  would  be  more  inter- 
esting, if  she  had  not  indelicately,  as  well  as  unfairly  towards 
Olivia,  determined  to  win  the  duke's  heart  before  she  had 
seen  him.  The  part  of  Sebastian  has  all  that  improbability 
which  belongs  to  mistaken  identity,  without  the  comic  effect 
for  the  sake  of  which  that  is  forgiven  in  Plautus  and  in  the 
Comedy  of  Errors. 

38.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  is  that  work  of  Shaks- 

peare in  which  he  has  best  displayed  English  man- 

wra  of    ners  ;  for  though  there  is  something  of  this  in  the 

historical  plays,  yet  we  rarely  see  in  them  such  a 

■  I  hne  made  DO  particulaT  references  though    not    entirely    airanged   in    the 

to  Mr.  Collier'iiiniib  work.TheHutorjr  most    cotivenienl   miinDer.       He    Kcmg 

of  English  Dramatic  Poetry,  ind  Aiinali  neverthelen  to  have  obligations  to  Dods- 

oF  the    Stage  1   it  will  be  necessary  for  ley's   preface    to  his  Collection  oT  Old 

the  reader  to  nuke  use  of  his  index ;  but  Plays,    or    rather    pecbaps    to     Reed'* 

tew  books    lately  publiihed    contain    so  edition  of  it. 

much  valuilile  aad  original  infoniulion,  f  Vol.  i-  p.  337. 
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picture  of  actual  life  as  comedy  ought  to  represent.  It  may- 
be difficult  to  say  for  what  cause  he  has  al^tained  from  a 
source  of  gaiety  whence  his  proH6c  invention  and  keen  eye 
for  the  diversitiea  of  character  might  have  drawn  so  mudi. 
Tile  Masters  Knowell  and  Well-born,  the  young  gentlemen 
who  spend  their  money  freely  and  make  love  to  rich  widows, 
(an  insipid  race  of  personages,  it  must  be  owned,)  recur  for 
ever  in  the  old  plays  of  James's  reign  ;  but  Shakspeare  threw 
tax  ideality  over  this  class  of  characters,  the  Bassanios,  the 
Valentines,  the  Gratianos,  and  placed  them  in  scenes  which 
neither  by  dress  nor  manners  recalled  the  prose  of  ordinary 
life.*  In  this  play,  however,  the  English  gentleman,  in  age 
and  youth,  is  brought  upon  the  stage,  slightly  caricatured  in 
Shallow,  and  far  more  so  in  Slender.  TTie  latter,  indeed,  is 
a  perfect  satire,  and  I  think  was  so  intended,  on  the  brilliant 
youth  of  the  provinces,  such  as  we  may  believe  it  to  have  been 
before  the  introduction  of  newspapers  and  turnpike  roads, 
awkward  and  boobyish  among  civil  people,  but  at  home  in 
rude  sports,  and  proud  of  exploits  at  which  the  town  would 
laugh,  yet  perhaps  with  more  courage  and  good-nature  than 
the  laughers.  No  doubt  can  be  raised  that  the  family  of 
Lucy  is  ridiculed  in  Shallow ;  but  those  who  have  had  re> 
course  to  the  old  fable  of  the  deer.stealing,  forget  that  Shaks* 
peare  never  lost  sight  of  his  native  county,  and  went,  perhaps 
every  summer,  to  Stratford.  It  is  not  impossible  that  some 
arroganix  of  the  provincial  squires  towards  a  player,  whom, 
though  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  the  recent  grant  of  arms, 
they  might  not  reckon  such,  excited  his  malicious  wit  to  those 
admirable  delineations. 

39-  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  was  first  printed  in 
]602,  but  very  materially  altered  in  a  subsec[ueDt  edition. 
It  is  wholly  comic ;  so  that  Dodd,  who  published  the  Beau- 
ties of  Shakspeare,  confining  himself  to  poetry,  says  it  is  the 
only  play  which  afforded  him  nothing  to  extract.  This  play 
does  not  excite  a  great  deal  of  interest  i  for  Anne  Page  is  but 

■  »  No  doubt,"  ufi  Coleridge,  -tlic;  Ihu  "    Table  Talk,  ii.  396.     I  am  Dot 

(Baumont  and    Fletcher)  imitated  the  quite  niTt   Ibat   I   UDdenUnd   tbii   ci- 

nse  of  gentlemanly  cometsation  better  presiion;  but  probablj  the  meaning  ii 

Umq   Shakspeare,   who  wai    unable   not  nut   lerr    diHVrent   from   what    I    baie 

uceeed  in  uid. 
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&  sample  of  a  character  Dot  very^  uDcommoD,  which  under  a 
garb  of  placid  and  decorous  mediocrity  is  still  cap^le  of  pur- 
suing its  own  will.  But  in  wit  and  humorous  delineation 
no  other  goes  beyond  it.  If  Falstaff  seems,  as  Johnson  has 
intimated,  to  have  lost  some  of  his  powers  of  mernment,  it  is 
because  he  is  humiliated  to  a  point  where  even  his  inveution 
and  impudence  cannot  bear  him  olT  victorious.  In  the  first 
acts  he  is  still  the  same  Jack  Falstaff  of  the  Boar's  Head. 
Jonson's  earliest  comedy,  Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  had 
appeared  a  few  years  before  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ; 
they  both  turn  on  English  life  in  the  middle  classes,  and  oa 
the  same  passion  of  jealousy.  If  then  we  compare  these  two 
productions  of  our  greatest  comic  dramatists,  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  Shakspeare  will  appear  undeniable.  Kitely,  indeed, 
has  more  energy,  more  relief,  more  excuse,  perhaps,  in  what 
might  appear  to  his  temper  matter  for  jealousy,  than  the 
wretched,  narrow-minded  Ford ;  he  is  more  of  a  gentleman, 
and  commands  a  certain  deg^-ee  of  respect  j  but  dramatic  jus- 
tice is  better  dealt  upon  Ford  by  rendering  him  ridiculous, 
and  he  suits  better  the  festive  style  of  Shakspeare's  most 
amusing  play.  His  light-hearted  wife,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
drawn  with  more  spirit  than  Dame  Kitely ;  and  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  Jonson  would  not  oppose  Master  Stephen 
to  Slender  or  Bobadil  to  Falstaff.  The  other  characters  are 
not  parallel  enough  to  admit  of  comparison ;  but  in  their 
diversity  (nor  is  Shakspeare  perhaps  in  any  one  play  more 
fertile),  and  their  anmsing  peculiarity,  as  well  as  in  the  con- 
struction and  arrangement  of  the  story,  the  brilliancy  of  the 
wit,  the  perpetual  gaiety  of  the  dialogue,  we  perceive  at  once 
to  whom  the  laurel  must  be  given.  Nor  is  this  comparison 
instituted  to  disparage  Jonson,  whom  we  have  praised,  and 
shall  liave  again  to  pruse  so  highly,  but  to  show  how  much 
easier  it  was  to  vanquish  the  rest  of  Europe  than  to  contend 
with  Shakspeare. 

40.  Measure  for  Measure,  commonly  referred  to  the  end 
M««i.n>f«  of  lti03,  is  perhaps,  after  Hamlet,  Lear,  and  Mac- 
MeasuH.  beth,  the  play  in  which  Shakspeare  struggles,  as  it 
were,  most  with  the  over-mastering  power  of  his  own  mind  ; 
the  depths  and  intricacies  of  being  which  he  has  searched 
and  sounded  with  intense  reflection,  perplex  and  harass  him  ; 
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his  personages  arrest  their  course  of  action  to  pour  forth,  in 
language  the  most  remote  from  common  use,  thoughts  which 
few  could  grasp  in  the  clearest  expression  ;  and  thus  he 
loses  something  of  dramatic  excellence  in  that  of  his  con- 
templative philosophy.  The  Duke  is  designed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  philosophical  character.  He  is  stern  and 
mdancholy  by  temperament,  averse  to  the  exterior  shows  of 
power,  and  secretly  conscious  of  some  unfitness  for  its  prac- 
tical duties.  The  subject  is  not  very  happily  chosen,  but 
artfully  improved  by  Shakspeare.  In  most  of  the  numerous 
stories  of  a  similar  nature,  which  before  or  since  his  time 
bave  been  related,  the  sacrifice  of  chastity  is  really  made,  and 
made  in  vain.  There  is,  however,  something  too  coarse  and 
dii^usting  in  such  a  story ;  and  it  would  have  deprived  him 
of  a  splendid  exhibition  of  character.  The  virtue  of  Isabella, 
inflexible  and  independent  of  circumstance,  has  something 
very  grand  and  elevated ;  yet  one  is  disposed  to  ask,  whe- 
ther, if  Claudio  had  been  really  executed,  the  spectator  would 
Dot  have  gone  away  with  no  great  affection  for  her ;  and  at 
least  we  now  feel  that  her  reproaches  against  her  miser^le 
brother  when  he  clings  to  life  like  a  irai)  and  guilty  being 
are  too  harsh.  There  is  great  skill  in  the  invention  of 
Mariana,  and  without  this  the  story  could  not  have  bad  any 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  termination  j  yet  it  is  never  ex- 
plained how  the  Duke  had  become  acquainted  with  this  secret, 
and  being  acquainted  with  it,  how  he  had  preserved  his  esteem 
and  confidence  in  Angelo.  His  intention,  as  hinted  towards 
the  end,  to  marry  Isabella,  is  a  little  too  common  place  j  it 
is  one  of  Shakspeare's  hasty  half-thoughts.  The  language  of 
this  comedy  is  very  obscure,  and  the  text  seems  to  have  been 
printed  with  great  inaccuracy.  I  do  not  value  the  comic 
parts  highly ;  Lucio's  impudent  profligacy,  the  result  rather 
of  sensual  debasement  than  of  natural  ill  disposition,  is  well 
represented ;  but  Elbow  is  a  very  inferior  repetition  of  Dog- 
berry. In  dramatic  effect  Measure  for  Measure  ranks  high  ; 
the  tvfo  scenes  between  Isabella  and  Angelo,  that  between 
her  and  Claudio,  those  where  the  Duke  appears  in  disguise, 
and  the.  catastrophe  in  the  fifth  act,  are  admirably  written  and 
very  interesting ;  except  so  &r  as  the  spectator's  knowledge  of 
the  two  stratagems  which  have  deceived  Angelo  may  prevent 
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him  from  participating'  in  the  indignatios  at  Isabella's  ima- 
ginary wrong  which  bier  lamentationa  would  excite.  Several 
of  the  circumstances  and  characters  are  borrowed  from  the 
old  play  of  Whetstone,  Promos  and  Cassandra ;  but  very 
little  of  the  sentiments  or  language  What  is  good  in 
Measure  for  Measure  is  Shakspeare's  own. 

41.  If  originality  of  invention  did  not  so  much  stamp 

almost  every  play  of  Shakspeare  that  to  name  one 
as  the  most  original  seems  a  disparagement  to 
others,  we  might  say,  that  this  great  prerogative  of  genius 
was  exercised  above  all  in  Lear.  It  diverges  more  from  the 
model  of  regular  tragedy  than  Macbeth  or  Othello,  and  even 
more  than  Hamlet ;  but  the  /able  is  better  constructed  thiui 
in  the  last  of  these,  and  it  displays  full  as  much  of  the 
almost  super-human  inspiration  of  the  poet  as  the  other  two. 
Lear  himself  is,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  of  dramatic 
conceptions,  ideal  to  satisfy  the  most  romantic  imagination, 
yet  idealised  from  the  reality  of  nature.  Shakspeare,  in  pre- 
paring us  for  the  most  intense  sympathy  with  this  old  man, 
iirst  abases  him  to  the  ground  j  it  is  not  CEdipus,  against 
M'hose  respected  age  the  gods  themselves  have  conspired ;  it 
is  not  Orestes,  noble-minded  and  affectionate,  whose  crime 
has  been  virtue ;  it  is  a  headstrong,  feeble,  and  selfish  being, 
whom,  in  the  first  act  of  the  tragedy,  nothing  seems  capable 
of  redeeming  in  our  eyes  -,  nothing  but  what  follows,  intense 
woe,  unnatural  wrong.  Then  comes  on  that  splendid  mad- 
ness, not  absurdly  sudden,  as  in  some  tragedies,  but  in  whii-h 
the  strings  that  keep  his  reasoning  power  together  give  way 
one  after  the  other  in  the  frenzy  of  rage  and  grief.  Then 
it  is  that  we  find  what  in  life  may  sometimes  be  seen,  the 
intellectual  energies  grow  stronger  in  calamity,  tatH  espedally 
under  wrong.'  An  awful  eloquence  belongs  to  unmerited 
suffering.  Thoughts  burst  out,  more  profound  than  Lear  in 
liis  prosperous  hour  could  ever  have  conceived ;  inconsequent, 
for  such  is  the  condidou  of  madness,  but  in  themselves  frag- 
ments of  coherent  truth,  the  reason  of  an  unreasonable  mind. 

42.  Timon  of  Athens  is  cast  as  it  were  in  the  same  mould 
Timoii  of  3S  Lear  ;  it  is  the  same  essential  character,  the  same 
*""""■      generosity  more  from  wanton  ostentation  than  love  of 

others,  the  same  fierce  rage  under  the  smart  of  ingratitude,  the 
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same  rousing  up,  in  that  tempest,  of  powers  that  had  slum- 
bered unsuspected  in  some  deep  recess  of  the  soul ;  for  had  Ti- 
moa  or  Lear  known  that  philosophy  of  human  nature  iu  their 
calmer  moments  which  fury  brought  forth,  they  would  never 
have  had  such  terrible  occasion  to  display  it.  The  thought- 
less confidence  of  Lear  in  his  children  has  something  in  it 
far  more  touching  than  the  setf-beggary  of  Timon ;  though 
both  one  and  the  other  have  prototypes  enough  in  real  life. 
And  as  we  give  the  old  king  more  of  our  pity,  so  a  more 
intense  abhorrence  accompanies  his  daughters  and  the  evil 
characters  of  that  drama,  than  we  spare  for  the  miserable 
sycophants  of  the  Athenian.  Their  thanklessness  is  antici- 
pated, and  springs  from  the  very  nature  of  their  calling;  it 
verges  on  the  beaten  road  of  comedy.  In  this  play  there  is 
neither  a  female  personage,  except  two  courtezans,  who 
hardly  speak ;  nor  is  there  any  prominent  character  (the 
honest  steward  is  not  such),  redeemed  by  virtue  enough  to  be 
estimable ;  for  the  cynic  Apemantus  is  but  a  cynic,  and  ill 
replaces  the  noble  Kent  of  the  other  drama.  The  fable,  if 
fiible  it  can  be  called,  is  so  extraordinarily  deficient  in  action, 
a  fault  of  which  Shakspeare  is  not  guilty  in  any  other  in- 
stuice,  that  we  may  wonder  a  little  how  he  should  have  seen 
in  the  single  delineation  of  Timon  a  counter-balance  for  the 
manifold  objections  to  this  subject.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  period  of  Shakspeare's  life  when  his  heart  was  ill  at 
ease,  and  ill  content  with  the  world  or  his  own  conscience ; 
the  memory  of  hours  mis-spent,  the  pang  of  afTection  mis- 
placed or  unrequited,  the  experience  of  man's  worser  nature, 
which  Intercourse  with  unworthy  associates,  by  choice  or  cir> 
cumstance,  peculiarly  teaches  ;  —  these,  as  they  sank  down 
into  the  depths  of  his  great  mind,  seem  not  only  to  have 
inspired  into  it  the  conception  of  Lear  and  Timon,  but  that 
of  one  primary  character,  the  censurer  of  mankind.  This 
type  is  first  seen  in  the  philosophic  melancholy  of  Jaques, 
gazing  with  an  undiminished  serenity,  and  with  a  gaiety  of 
fancy,  tliough  not  of  manners,  on  the  follies  of  the  world. 
It  assumes  a  graver  cast  in  the  exiled  Duke  of  the  same 
play,  and  next  one  rather  more  severe  in  the  Duke  of  Mea- 
sure for  Measure.  la  all  these,  however,  it  is  merely  con- 
templative philosophy.     In  Hamlet  this  is  mingled  with  the 
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impulses  of  a  perturbed  heart  under  the  pressure  of  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  ;  it  shines  no  longer,  as  in  the  former 
characters,  with  a  steady  light,  but  plays  in  fitful  coruscations 
amidst  fei^ed  gaiety  and  extravagance.  In  Lear  it  is  the 
flash  of  sudden  inspiration  across  the  incongruous  imagery  of 
madness ;  in  'Bmon  it  is  obscured  by  the  exaggerations  of 
misanthropy.  These  plays  all  belong  to  nearly  the  same 
period:  As  you  Like  It  being  usudly  referred  to  I6OO, 
Hamlet,  in  its  altered  form,  to  about  1 603,  Timon  to  the 
same  year,  Measure  for  Measure  to  1603,  and  Lear  to  l604<. 
In  the  later  plays  of  Shakspeare,  especially  in  Macbeth  and 
the  Tempest,  much  of  moral  speculation  will  be  found,  but  he 
has  never  returned  to  this  type  of  character  in  the  person- 
ages. Timon  is  less  read  and  less  pleasing  than  the  great 
majority  of  Shakspeare's  plays  ;  hut  it  abounds  with  signs 
of  his  genius.  Schlegel  observes  that  of  all  his  works  it  is 
that  which  has  most  satire ;  comic  in  representadon  of  the 
parasites,  indignant  and  Juvenalian  in  the  bursts  of  Hmon 
himself. 

48.  Pericles  is  generally  reckoned  to  be  in  part,  and  only 
in  part,  the  work  of  Shakspeare.  From  the  poverty 
and  bad  management  of  the  fable,  the  want  of  any 
effective  or  distinguishable  character,  for  Marina  is  no  more 
than  the  common  form  of  female  virtue,  such  as  all  the  dra- 
matists of  that  age  could  draw,  and  a  general  feebleness  of 
the  tragedy  as  a  whole,  I  should  not  believe  the  structure  to 
have  been  Sbakspeare's.  But  many  passages  are  far  more 
in  his  manner  than  in  that  of  any  contemporary  writer  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  ;  and  the  extrinsic  testimony,  though 
not  conclusive,  being  of  some  value,  I  should  not  dissent  from 
the  judgment  of  Steevens  and  Malone,  that  it  was,  in  no  iu' 
considerable  degree,  repaired  and  improved  by  his  touch. 
Drake  has  placed  it  under  the  year  1590,  as  liie  earliest  of 
Sbakspeare's  plays,  for  no  better  reason,  apparently,  than 
that  he  thought  it  inferior  to  all  the  rest.  But  if,  as  most 
will  E^ee,  it  were  not  quite  his  own,  this  reason  will  have 
less  weight ;  and  the  language  seems  to  me  rather  that  of  his 
second  or  third  manner  than  of  his  first.  Pericles  is  not 
known  to  have  existed  before  I6O9. 

44.  The  majority  of  readers,  I  believe,  assign  to  MacbbUi, 
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which  seems  to  liave  been  written  about  1606,  the  pre-emi- 
neoee  among  the  works  of  Shakspeare ;  many,  however, 
would  rather  name  Othello,  one  of  his  latest,  which  is  refer- 
red to  l6ll  ;  and  a  few  might  prefer  Lear  to  either.  The 
great  epic  drama,  as  the  first  may  be  called,  deseryesi  in  tny 
own  judgment,  the  post  it  has  attained,  as  being,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Drake,  "  the  greatest  effort  of  our  author's  genius, 
the  most  sublime  and  impressive  drama  which  the  world  has 
ever  beheld."  It  will  be  observed  that  Shakspeare  had  now 
tamed  his  mind  towards  the  tragic  drania.  No  tragedy  but 
Romeo  and  Juliet  belongs  to  the  sixteenth  century ;  ten,  with- 
out  counting  Pericles,  appeared  in  the  first  eleven  years  of 
the  present.  It  is  not  my  design  to  distinguish  each  of  bis 
plays  separately  ;  and  it  will  be  evident  that  I  pass  over  some 
of  the  greatest.  No  writer,  in  fact,  is  so  well  known  as  Shak- 
speare, or  has  been  so  abundantly,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  ably 
criticised  ;  I  might  have  been  warranted  in  saying  even  less 
than  I  have  done. 

4f5.  Shakspeare  was,  as  I  believe,  conversant  wiUi  the  bet- 
ter dasa  of  English  literature  which  the  reign  of  hi.  Romu 
Elizabeth  afforded.  Among  other  books,  the  trans-  y"hr»'"" 
l^ioD  by  North  of  Amyot's  Plutarch  seems  to  have  '^"'"^" 
fallen  into  his  hands  about  iGOJ.  It  was  the  source  of  three 
trt^edies  founded  on  the  lives  of  Brutus,  Antony,  and  Corir 
(Janus,  the  first  bearing  the  name  of  Julius  Csesar.  In  this 
the  plot  wants  even  that  historical  unity  which  the  romantic 
drama  requires ;  the  third  and  fourth  acts  are  ill  connected  ; 
it  is  deficient  in  female  characters,  and  in  that  combination 
which  is  generally  apparent  amidst  all  the  intricacies  of  his 
bUe.  But  it  abounds  in  fine  scenes  and  fine  passages ;  the 
spirit  of  Plutarch's  Brutus  is  well  seized,  the  predominance 
of  Cttsar  himself  is  judiciously  restrained,  the  characters  have 
that  individuality  which  Shakspeare  seldom  misses ;  nor  is 
there,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and  modern 
eloquence  a  speech  more  fully  realising  the  perfection  that 
orators  have  striven  to  attain  than  that  of  Antony. 

4G.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  of  rather  a  difierent  order  ; 
it  does  not  furnish,  perhaps,  so  many  striking  beau-  A„tg„^  ^^ 
ties  as  the  last,  but  is  at  least  equally  redolent  of  the  ^'*<'i>^'*' 
genius  of  Shakspeare.     Antony  indeed  was  given  him  by 
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history,  and  be  has  but  embodied  in  his  own  vivid  colours 
the  irregular  mind  of  the  triumvir,  ambitious  and  daring 
against  b]1  enemies  but  himself.  In  Cleopatra  he  had  less  to 
guide  him  ;  she  is  another  incarnation  of  the  same  passions, 
more  lawless  and  insensible  to  reason  and  honour,  as  they  are 
found  in  women.  This  character  being  not  one  that  can 
please,  its  strong  and  spirited  delineation  has  not  been 
sufficiently  observed.  It  has  indeed  only  a  poetical  originality ; 
the  type  was  in  the  coortezan  of  common  life,  but  the  resem- 
blance is  that  of  Michael  Angelo's  Sybils  to  a  muscular 
woman.  In  this  tragedy,  tike  Julius  Ceesar,  as  has  been 
justly  observed  by  Scblegel,  the  events  that  do  not  pass  on 
the  stage  are  scarcely  made  clear  enough  to  one  who  is  not 
previously  acquainted  with  history,  and  some  of  the  persons 
appear  and  vanish  again  without  suflicient  reason.  He  has, 
in  fact,  copied  Plutarch  too  exactly. 

4/7.  This  fault  is  by  no  means  discerned  in  the  third  Roman 
tragedy  of  Shahspeare,  Coriolanus.  He  luckily  found 
an  mtrmsic  histoncal  unity  which  he  coutd  not  nave 
destroyed,  and  which  his  magnificent  delineation  of  the  chief 
personage  has  thoroughly  maintained.  Coriolanus  himself 
has  the  grandeur  of  sculpture ;  his  proportions  are  colossal, 
nor  would  less  than  this  transcendent  superiority  by  which 
he  towers  over  his  fellow-citizens,  warrant,  or  seem  for  the 
moment  to  warrant,  his  haughtiness  and  their  pusillanimity. 
The  surprising  judgment  of  Shakspeare  is  visible  in  this. 
A  dramatist  of  the  second  class  (for  he  alone  is  in  the  first), 
a  Corneille,  a  Schiller,  or  an  Alfieri,  would  not  have  lost  the 
occasion  of  representing  the  plebeian  form  of  courage  and 
patriotism.  A  tribune  would  have  been  made  to  utter  noble 
speeches,  and  some  critics  would  have  extolled  the  balance 
and  contrast  of  the  antagonist  principles.  And  this  ntight 
have  degenerated  into  the  general  naws  of  ethics  and  politics 
which  philosophical  tragedians  love  to  pour  forth.  But 
Shakspeare  instinctively  perceived  that  to  render  the  arrogance 
of  Coriolanus  endurable  to  the  spectator,  or  dramatically  pro- 
bable, he  must  abase  the  plebeians  to  a  contemptible  populace. 
The  sacrifice  of  historic  truth  is  often  necessary  for  the  truth 
of  poetry.  The  citizens  of  early  Rome,  "  rusticorum  mascu/a 
minfum  proles "  are  indeed  ralumniated  in  his  scenes,  and 
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mi^t  almost  pass  for  burgesses  of  Stratford ;  but  the  unity 
of  emotion  is  uot  dissipated  by  contradictory  energies. 
G>riolaau3  is  less  rich  in  poetical  style  than  the  other  two, 
bat  the  comic  parts  are  full  of  humour.  In  these  three 
tragedies  it  is  manifest  that  Roman  character,  and  still  more 
Romaa  manners,  are  not  exhibited  with  the  precision  of  a 
scholar }  yet  there  is  something  that  distinguishes  them  from 
the  rest,  something  of  a  prandioiity  in  the  sentiments  and 
language,  which  shows  us  that  Shakspeare  had  not  read  that 
history  without  entering  into  its  spirit 

48.  Othello,  or  perhaps  the  Tempest,  is  reckoned  by  many 
the  latest  of  Shakspeare's  works.  In  the  zenith  of 
his  faculties,  in  possession  of  fame  disproportionate  ^™{,*"'' 
indeed  to  what  has  since  accrued  to  his  memory,  but 
beyond  that  of  any  contemporary,  at  the  age  of  about  forty- 
seven,  he  ceased  to  write,  and  settled  himself  at  a  distance 
from  all  dramatic  associations  in  his  own  native  town  ;  a 
home,  of  which  he  had  never  lost  sight,  nor  even  permanently 
quitted,  the  birthplace  of  his  children,  and  to  which  be 
brought  what  might  then  seem  affluence  in  a  middle  station, 
with  the  hope,  doubtless,  of  a  secure  decline  into  the  yellow 
leaf  of  years.  But  he  was  cut  off  in  l6l6,  not  probably  in 
the  midst  of  any  schemes  for  his  own  glory,  but  to  the  loss 
of  diose  enjoyments  which  he  had  accustomed  himself  to 
value  beyond  it.  His  descendants,  it  is  well  known,  became 
extinct  in  little  more  than  half  a  century. 

49-  The  name  of  Shakspeare  is  the  greatest  in  our  liter- 
ature— it  is  the  greatest  in  all  literature.  No  man  G,'ntnra<,i 
ever  came  near  to  him  in  the  creative  powers  of  the  ''"<™''"- 
miod ;  no  man  had  ever  such  strength  at  once,  and  such 
variety  of  imagination.  Coleridge  has  most  felicitously  applied 
to  him  a  Greek  epithet,  given  before  to  I  know  not  whom, 
certainly  none  so  deserving  of  it,  ii.vpi£yw{  the  thousand- 
souled  Shakspeare.*  The  number  of  characters  in  his  plays  is 
astonishingly  great,  without  reckoning  those,  who,  althou^^h 
transient,  have  often  their  individuality,  all  distinct,  all  types 

•  TMt  IVilk,  vol.  ii,   p.  301.      Cole-  worrltai  ruiiAnr  iriptBiuo'  ■yi^eurim,  will 

ridge   had   preTioualr  tpoken  of  Shak-  present  the  ume  idea  m  iivfiinn  in  • 

■p«iT<^  ortmi'c  m'md,  which,  if  we  lake  beautiful  ima^. 
it  in  Ihc  tetne  of  miiHitudinotin  iinUjr, 
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of  human  life  in  well  defined  differences.  Yet  he  never  takes 
an  abstract  quality  to  embody  it,  scarcely  perhaps  a  definite 
condition  of  manners,  as  Jonson  does ;  nor  did  he  draw 
much,  as  I  conceive,  from  living'  models  ;  there  is  no  manifest 
appearance  of  personal  caricature  iu  his  comedies,  though  in 
some  slight  traits  of  character  this  may  not  improbably 
have  been  the  case.  Above  all,  neither  he  nor  his  contem- 
poraries wrote  for  the  stage  in  the  worst,  though  most  literal, 
and  of  late  years  the  most  usual,  sense  ;  making  the  servants 
and  band-maids  of  dramatic  invention  to  lord  over  it,  and 
limiting  the  capacities  of  the  poet's  mind  to  those  of  the  per- 
formers. If  this  poverty  of  the  representative  department  of 
the  drama  had  hung  like  an  incumbent  fiend  on  the  creative 
power  of  Shakspeare,  how  would  be  have  poured  forth  with 
such  inexhaustible  prodigality  the  vast  diversity  of  characters 
that  we  find  in  some  of  his  plays  ?  This  it  is  in  which  he 
leaves  far  behind  not  the  dramatists  alone,  but  all  writers  of 
fiction.  Compare  with  him  Homer,  the  tragedians  of  Greece, 
the  poets  of  Italy,  Plautus,  Cervantes,  Moliere,  Addison,  Le 
Sage,  Fielding,  Richardson,  Scott,  the  romancers  of  the 
elder  or  later  schools —  one  man  hns  far  more  than  surpassed 
them  all.  Others  may  have  been  as  sublime,  others  may 
have  been  more  pathetic,  others  may  have  equalled  him  in 
grace  and  purity  of  language,  and  have  shunned  some  of  its 
faults  j  but  the  philosophy  of  Shakspeare,  his  intimate  search- 
ing out  of  the  human  heart,  whether  in  the  gnomic  form  of 
sentence,  or  in  the  dramatic  exhibition  of  character,  is  a  gift 
peculiarly  his  own.  It  is,  if  not  entirely  wanting,  very  little 
manifested,  in  comparison  with  him,  by  the  English  dramatists 
of  his  own  and  the  subsequent  period,  whom  we  are  about  to 
approach. 

50,  These  dramatists,  as  we  shall  speedily  perceive,  are 
niiimig-  hardly  less  inferior  to  Shakspeare  in  judgment.  To 
'""''  this  quality  I  particularly  advert,  because  foreign 
writers,  and  sometimes  our  own,  have  imputed  an  extra- 
ordinary barbarism  and  rudeness  to  his  works.  They  belong 
indeed  to  an  age  sufficiently  rude  and  barbarous  in  its  enter- 
tainments, and  are  of  course  to  be  classed  with  what  is  called 
the  romantic  school,  which  has  hardly  yet  shaken  off  that  re- 
proach.    But  no  one  who  has  perused  the  plays  anterior  to 
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those  of  Shakspeare,  or  contemporary  with  them,  or  sobse- 
quent  to  them,  down  to  the  closing  of  the  theatres  in  the 
civil  war,  will  pretend  to  deny  that  there  is  far  less  regu- 
larity, in  regard  to  every  thing  where  regularity  can  he 
desired,  in  a  large  proportion  of  these  (perh^s  in  all  the 
tragedies),  than  in  his  own.  We  need  only  repeat  the  names 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Macbeth, 
Othello,  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Measure  for  Measure. 
The  plots  in  these  are  excellently  constructed,  and  in  some 
with  uncommon  artifice.  But  even  where  an  analysis  of  the 
atory  might  exdte  criticism,  there  is  generally  an  unity  of 
interest  which  tones  the  whole.  The  Winter's  Tale  is  not  a 
model  to  follow,  but  we  feel  that  the  Winter's  Tale  is  a 
single  story  ;  it  is  even  managed  as  such  with  consummate 
skill.  It  is  another  proof  of  Shakspeare's  judgment,  that  he 
has  given  action  enough  to  his  comedies  without  the  bustling 
intricate  of  the  Spanish  stage.  If  his  plots  have  any  little 
obscurity  in  some  parts,  it  is  from  copying  his  novel  or  his- 
tory too  minutely. 

51,  The  idolatry  of  Shakspeare  has  been  carried  so  far  of 
late  years,  that  Drake  tmd  perhaps  greater  authorities  have 
been  unwilling  to  acknowledge  any  faults  in  his  plays. 
This  however  is  an  extravagance  rather  derogatory  to  the 
critic  than  honourable  to  the  poet.  Besides  the  blemishes  of 
construction  in  some  of  his  plots,  which  are  pardonable  but 
stilt  blemishes,  there  are  too  many  in  his  style.  His  con- 
ceits and  quibbles  often  spoil  the  effect  of  bis  scenes  and  take 
off  from  the  passion  he  would  excite.  In  the  last  act  of 
Richard  II.,  the  Duke  of  York  is  introduced  demanding  the 
punishment  of  his  son  Aumale  for  a  conspiracy  ag^nst  the 
king,  while  the  Duchess  implores  mercy.  The  scene  is  ill 
conceived  and  worse  executed  throughout ;  but  one  line  is 
both  atrocious  and  contemptible.  The  Duchess  having  dwelt 
on  the  word  pardon,  aud  urged  the  king  to  let  her  hear  it 
from  his  lips,  York  takes  her  up  with  this  stupid  quibble  :  — 

Speak  it  in  French,  King )  ray,  Fardunnei-moi. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  several  other  instances, 
though  none,  perhaps,  quite  so  bad,  of  verbal  equivocations, 
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misplaced  and  inconsistent  with  the  person's,  the  author's, 
the  reader's  sentiment. 

52.  Few  will  defend  these  notorious  faults.  But  is  there 
Hiiomnu  not  one,  less  frequently  mentioned,  yet  of  more  con- 
'^'^'  tiniial  recurrence  ;   the  extreme  olwcurity  of  Shak- 

speare's  diction  ?  His  style  is  full  of  new  words  and  new 
senses.  It  is  easy  to  pass  this  over  as  obsoleteness ;  but 
though  many  expressions  are  obsolete,  and  many  proviucial, 
though  the  labour  of  his  commentators  has  never  been  so 
profitably,  as  well  as  so  diligently,  employed  as  in  tracing 
this  by  the  help  of  the  meanest  and  most  forgotten  books  of 
the  age,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  innumerable  lines  in 
Shakspeare  were  not  more  intelligible  in  his  time  than  they 
are  at  present.  Much  of  this  may  be  forgiven,  or  rather  is 
so  incorporated  with  the  strength  of  his  reason  and  fancy 
that  we  love  it  as  the  proper  body  of  Shakspeare's  soul. 
Still,  can  we  justify  the  very  numerous  passages  which  yield 
to  no  interpretation,  knots  which  are  never  unloosed,  which 
conjecture  does  but  cut,  or  even  those,  which,  if  they  may  at 
last  be  understood,  keep  the  attention  in  perplexity  till  the 
first  emotion  has  passed  away  ?  And  these  occur  not  merely 
in  places  where  the  struggles  of  the  speaker's  mind  may  be 
well  denoted  by  some  obscurities  of  language,  as  in  the 
soliloquies  of  Hamlet  Mid  Macbeth,  but  in  dialogues  between 
ordinary  personages,  and  in  the  business  of  the  play.  We 
learn  Shakspeare,  in  fact,  as  we  learn  a  language,  or  as  we 
'  read  a  difficult  passage  in  Greek,  with  the  eye  glancing  on 
the  commentary ;  and  it  is  only  after  much  study  that  we 
come  to  forget  a  part,  it  can  be  but  a  part,  of  the  perplex- 
ities he  has  caused  us.  This  was  no  doubt  one  reason  that 
he' was  less  read  formerly,  his  style  passing  for  obsolete, 
though  in  many  parts,  as  we  have  just  said,  it  was  never 
much  more  intelligible  than  it  is.* 

53.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  Shakspeare  was  ever 
placed  below,  or  merely  on  a  level  with  the  other  dramatic 
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writers  of  this  period.*  That  bis  plays  were  not  so  fre- 
quently represented  as  those  of  Fletcher,  is  little  to  m,  p„p„. 
d»e  purpose ;  they  required  a  more  expensive  deco-  """'■ 
ration,  a  larger  company  of  good  performers,  and  above  all, 
they  were  less  intelligible  to  a  promiscuous  audience.  Yet 
it  is  certuD  that  throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
even  in  the  writings  of  Addison  and  his  contemporaries,  we 
seldom  or  never  meet  with  that  complete  recognition  of  his 
supremacy,  that  unhesitating  preference  of  him  to  all  the 
world,  which  has  become  the  faith  of  the  last  and  the  present 
century.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this  apotheosis,  so  to 
speak,  of  Shakspeare,  was  originally  the  work  of  what  has 
beeu  styled  a  frigid  and  tasteless  generation,  the  age  of 
George  II.  Much  is  certainly  due  to  the  stage  itself,  when 
those  appeared,  who  could  guide  and  control  the  public 
taste,  and  discover  that  in  the  poet  himself  which  sluggish 
imaginations  could  not  have  reached.  The  enthusiasm  for 
SbaJtspeare  is  nearly  coincident  with  that  for  Garrick  ;  it  was 
kept  up  by  his  followers,  and  especially  by  that  highly-gifted 
family  which  has  but  recently  been  withdrawn  from  our 
stage. 

54.  Among  the  commentators  on  Sliakspeare,  Warburton, 
always  striving  to  display  his  own  acuteness  and  criirc>on 
soom  of  others,  deviates  more  than  any  one  else  '*''»'"i™"'- 
from  the  meaning.  Theobald  was  the  first  who  did  a  little. 
Johnson  explained  much  well,  but  there  is  something  magis- 
terial in  the  manner  wherein  he  dismisses  each  play  like  a 
boy's  exercise,  that  irritates  the  reader.  His  criticism  is 
ft'equendy  judicious,  hut  betrays  no  ardent  admiration  for 

•    A   cerlBiD  Willum   CaHrright,    in     wm  the  man  who  of  ill  modetn.and  per- 

commemlatorf  (ersen  addiiHscd  to  FUt-     hnju  aiicient,  povti,  had  (he  Itrgeit  and 

cfaer,  hat  the  auunnci;  to  uy, —  mantcomprehrDsivesoul.    All  Ihe  image* 

oF  nature  vere  Mill  prvsent  lo  lilm,  and 

Fi'K?',vs:.".!:';i"sss;;''"  ]".?""  •,''™k"'?  '■'"^-"•ii. '"• 

luckily  1    when  he  de«crib«B   an;  thing, 

But  the  luITrBge  of  Junson    liimaeir,  of  you    more    ihan  see  it,  ;ou  feel  it  luo. 

Slilton,  and  of  many  more  that  might  be  Those  who  accuse  him  to  have  wanted 

qunled,  tends  to  prove    that  Ilia  geniu*  learning  giie  him  the  greater  commen- 

wa«  eMeemed  beyond  that  of  anji  other,  dation;    he   wu    naturally  learned  ;    be 

tbuugh    lonie    might    ci.m|iarG    inferior  needed    not    the   ipec1ac)e^  of  books  lo 

wrihra  to  him  ill  certain  cjualilicaLiona  of  read    nature;    be    luoki^d    inwards,  and 

the  dtanuliit.      Even  Uryden,  who  came  found     her     there."  —  Dryden's    Pto^e 

b  ■  wona  period,  and  bad  no  undue  re-  Works  (Malone's  edition],  vol.  i.  pari  ii. 

Tereaec  Air  Sliakipeare,  admits  that  "  he  p.  99. 
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Shakspeare.  Malone  and  Steevens  were  too  laborious  com- 
mentators on  the  meaiiing  of  words  and  phrases;  oue  dull, 
the  other  clever ;  but  the  dulness  was  accompanied  by  cui- 
dour  and  a  love  of  truth,  the  cleverness  by  a  total  absence  of 
both.  Neither  seems  to  have  had  a  full  discernment  of 
Shakspeare's  genius,  llie  numerous  critics  of  the  last  age 
who  were  not  editors  have  poured  out  much  that  is  trite  and 
insipid,  much  that  is  hypercritical  and  erroneous ;  yet  col- 
lectively they  not  only  bear  witness  to  the  public  taste  for  the 
poet,  but  taught  men  to  judge  and  feel  more  accurately  than 
they  would  hive  done  for  themselves.  Hurd  and  Lord 
Kainies,  especially  the  former,  may  be  reckoned  among^  the 
best  of  this  class*  j  Mrs.  Montagu,  perhaps,  in  her  celebrated 
Essay,  not  very  far  from  the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  the  pre- 
sent century,  Coleridge  and  Schlegel,  so  nearly  at  the  same 
time  that  the  question  of  priority  and  even  plagiarism  has 
been  mooted,  gave  a  more  philosophical,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  intrinsically  exact  view  of  Shakspeare,  than  their 

Eredecessors.  What  has  since  been  written,  has  often  been 
ighly  acute  and  eesthetic,  but  occasionally  with  an  excess  of 
refinement  which  substitutes  the  critic  for  the  work.  Mrs. 
Jameson's  Essays  on  the  Female  Characters  of  Shakspeare 
are  among  the  best  It  was  right  that  this  province  of 
illustration  should  be  reserved  for  a  woman's  hand. 

55.  Ben  Jonson,  so  generally  known  by  that  &miliar 
description  that  some  might  hardly  recognise  him 
without  it,  was  placed  next  to  Shakspeare  by  his 
own  age.  They  were  much  acquainted,  and  belonged  to  the 
oldest,  perhaps,  and  not  the  worst  of  clubs,  formed  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  which 
met  at  the  Mermaid  in  Friday  Street.  We  may  easily  believe 
the  testimony  of  one  of  its  members,  that  it  was  a  feast  of 
the  most  subtle  and  brilliant  wit.t     Jonson  had  abundant 

*  Hurd,  in  bii  notes  on  Horace'*  Art  the  obTiona  comtructioii  of  that  pismge; 

ofPoetiy,  vol.  i,  p,  53.,  lias  some  my  "notum    u   nllida   verbum    Reddiderit 

good    remarka  on  the   diction'  of  Sliak-  junctura    nonim."     That  proposed    by 

ipeare,  auiigeatcd  b;  the  "eallida  Juno-  Lambiniii    and    Itcattie,    which     begins 

tura"  of  the  Ilotnan  poet,  illuslrated  hy  with  narum,  is  inadmissible,  and  giics  a 

minv  inatanws.      These    nmarks    both  worae  sense. 

■urve  to  bring   out   the  skill  of  Sbak-  f  Giffbnl's    Life  of  JansoD,    p.  65. 

speare,  and  to  eiplain  ihe  disputed  pas.  Collier,  iii.  ST5 
sage  in  Ilurace.      Ilurd  justly  maintains 
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powers  of  poignant  and  sarcastic  humour,  besides  extensive 
reading,  and  Shakspeare  must  have  brought  to  the  Mermaid 
the  brightness  of  his  fancy.  Selden  and  Camden,  the  former 
in  early  youth,  are  reported  to  have  given  the  ballast  of  their 
strong  sense  and  learning  to  this  cluster  of  poets.  There  has 
been,  however,  a  prevalent  tradition  that  Jonsoa  was  not 
without  some  malignant  and  envious  feelings  towards  Shak* 
speare.  Gilford  has  repelled  this  imputation  with  consider- 
able  success,  though  we  may  still  suspect  that  there  was 
somethioG^  caustic  and  .saturnine  in  the  temper  of  Jonson. 

56.  The  Alchemist  is  a  play  which  long  remained  on  the 
stage,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  repre-  .ni^  ^,^1,^ 
sented  since  the  days  of  Garrick,  who  was  famous  """■ 
in  Abel  Drugger.  Notwithstanding  the  indiscriminate  and 
injudicious  panegyric  of  GiSbrd,  I  believe  there  is  no  reader 
of  taste  but  will  condemn  the  outrageous  excess  of  pedantry 
with  which  the  first  acts  of  this  play  abound  ;  pedantry  the 
more  intolerable,  that  it  is  not  even  what,  however  unfit  for 
the  £nglish  stage,  scholars  might  comprehend,  but  the  gib- 
berish  of  obscure  treatises  on  alchemy,  which,  whatever  the 
eommentators  may  choose  to  say,  was  as  unintelligible  to  all 
but  a  few  hidf-witted  dupes  of  that  imposture  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. Much  of  this,  it  seeins  impossible  to  doubt,  was 
omitted  in  representation.  Nor  is  his  pedantic  display  of 
teaming  confined  to  the  part  of  the  Alchemist,  who  had  cer- 
tainly a  right  to  talk  in  the  style  of  his  science,  if  he  had 
done  it  with  some  moderation :  Sir  Epicure  Mammon,  a 
worldly  sensualist,  placed  in  the  author's  own  age,  pours 
out  a  torrent  of  gluttonous  cookery  from  the  kitchens  of 
Heliog;di^u8  and  Apicius;  his  dishes  are  to  be  camels* 
heels,  the  beards  of  barbels  and  dissolved  pearl,  crowning  all 
with  the  paps  of  a  sow.  But  while  this  habitual  error  of 
Jooson's  vanity  is  not  be  overlooked,  we  may  truly  say, 
that  it  is  much  more  than  compensated  by  the  excellencies  of 
tbb  comedy.  The  plot,  with  great  simplicity,  is  continually 
animated  and  interesting ;  the  characters  are  conceived  and 
delineated  with  admirable  boldness,  truth,  spirit  and  variety ; 
the  humour,  especially  in  the  two  Puritans,  a  sect  who  now 
began  to  do  penance  on  the  stage  is  amusing ;  the  language, 
when  it  does  not  smell  too  much  of  book-learning,  is  forcible 
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and  clear.  The  Alchemist  is  one  of  the  three  plays  which 
usually  contest  the  superiority  among  those  of  Jonson. 

57.  The  second  of  these  is  The  Fox,  which,  according  to 
voipwiftor  gfineral  opinion,  has  been  placed  above  the  Alche- 
ThuFoi.  Djist.  Notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  Gilford,  I 
should  concur  in  this  suffrage.  The  fable  belongs  to  a  higher 
class  of  comedy.  Without  minutely  inquiring  whether  the 
Roman  hunters  after  the  inheritance  of  the  rich,  so  well 
described  by  Horace,  and  especially  the  costly  presents  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  secure  a  better  return,  are  alto- 
gether according  to  the  manners  of  Venice,  where  Jonson 
has  laid  his  scene,  we  must  acknowledge  that  he  has  dis- 
played the  base  cupidity,  of  which  there  will  never  be 
wanting  examples  among  mankind,  in  such  colours  as  all 
other  drannatic  poetry  can  hardly  rival.  Cumberland  has 
blamed  the  manner,  in  which  Volpone  brings  ruin  on  his 
head  by  insulting,  in  disguise,  those  whom  he  had  duped. 
In  this,  I  agree  with  Gifford,  there  is  no  violation  of  nature. 
Besides  their  ignorance  of  his  person,  so  that  he  could  not 
necessarily  foresee  the  effects  of  Voltore's  rage,  it  haa  been 
well  and  finely  said  by  Cumberland,  that  there  is  a  moral  in 
a  villain's  outwitting  himself.  And  this  is  one  that  many 
dramatists  have  displayed. 

5S.  In  the  choice  of  subject,  The  Fox  is  much  inferior 
to  TartutTe,  to  which  it  bears  some  very  general  analogy. 
Though  the  Tartuffe  is  not  a  remarkably  agreeable  play.  The 
Fox  is  much  less  so ;  five  of  the  principal  characters  are 
wicked  almost  beyond  any  retribution  that  comedy  can  dis- 
pense ;  the  smiles  it  calls  forth  are  not  those  of  gaiety  but 
scorn ;  and  the  parts  of  an  absurd  English  knight  and  his 
wife,  though  very  humorous,  are  hardly  prominent  enough 
to  enliven  the  scenes  of  guilt  and  fraud  which  pass  before  our 
eyes.  But,  though  too  much  pedantry  obtrudes  itself,  it 
does  not  overspread  the  pages  with  nonsense  as  in  the  Alche- 
mist ;  the  characters  of  Celia  and  Bonario  excite  some  in- 
terest ;  the  dilferencea,  one  can  hardly  say  the  gradations,  of 
villnny  are  marked  with  the  strong  touches  of  J^onson's  pen ; 
the  incidents  succeed  rapidly  and  naturally ;  the  dramatic 
effect,  above  all,  is  perceptible  to  every  reader,  and  rises  in  a 
climax  through  the  last  two  acts  to  the  conclusion. 
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59,  The  Silent  Woman,  which  has  heen  named  by  some 
with  the  Alchemist  and  the  Fox,  falls  much  below  Thesneu 
tbem  in  vigorous  delineation  and  dramatic  effect.  ^™"' 

It  has  more  diversity  of  manner  than  of  character,  the 
amusing  scenes  border  sometimes  on  farce,  as  where  two 
cowardly  knights  are  made  to  receive  blows  in  the  dark,  each 
supposing  them  to  come  from  his  adversary,  and  the  catas* 
trophe  is  neither  pleasing  nor  probable.  It  is  written  with 
a  great  deal  of  spirit,  .and  has  a  value  as  the  representation  of 
London  life  in  the  higher  ranks  at  that  time.  But  upon  the 
whole  I  should  be  inclined  to  give  to  Every  Man  in  his 
Humour  a  much  superior  place.  It  is  a  proof  of  Jonson's 
extensive  learning,  that  the  story  of  this  play,  and  several 
particular  passages,  have  been  detected  in  a  writer  so  much 
out  of  the  beaten  track  as  Libanius.* 

60.  The  pastoral  drama  of  the  Sad  Shepherd  is  the  best 
testimony  to  the  poetical  imagination  of  Jonson.  g^  g),,^ 
Superior  in  originality,  liveliness,  and  beauty  to  the  '""'' 
Fwthful  Shepherdess  of  Fletcher,  it  reminds  us  rather,  in 
language  and  imagery,  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 
and  perhaps  no  other  poetry  has  come  so  near  to  that  of 
Shakspeare.  Jonson,  like  him,  had  an  extraordinary  com- 
mand of  English,  in  its  popuW  and  provincial  idioms,  as 
well  as  what  might  be  gained  from  books  ;  and  though  his 
invincible  pedantry  now  and  then  obtrudes  itself  into  the 
moudis  of  shepherds,  it  is  compensated  by  numerous  passages 
of  the  most  natural  and  graceful  expression.  This  beautiful 
drama  is  imperfect,  hardly  more  man  half  remaining,  or, 
more  probably,  having  ever  been  written.  It  was  also  Jon- 
son's  last  song  ;  age  and  poverty  had  stolen  upon  him  ;  but 
as  one  has  said,  who  experienced  the  same  destiny,  "  the 
life  was  in  the  leaf,"  and  his  laurel  remained  verdant  amidst 
the  snow  of  his  honoured  head.  The  beauties  of  the  Sad 
Shepherd  might  be  reckoned  rather  poetical,  than  dramatic  j 

*  Gifibrd    discovered   IhU     Dryden.  have  filled  it  up  from  the  life.     Dryden 

who    baa  given  ui  examination   of  the  gim  it  ■■  his  opinion  that  there  is  more 

Silent  WonuD.  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  wit  and  acuteness  of  fancy  in  this  play 

Poetry,  takes   Morose    for  a    real    cha-  than  in  any  nf  Bun  Jonson's,  and  that  he 

ncler,  and  aayi  thit  he  had  so  been  in-  has  dewribed  the  conTersation  of  jrentle- 

loTBrd.      It  is  possible  that  there  might  1 

be  aDiiic  fmindatioo  of  (ruth  in  this:   the  { 
tkdcton  ia  in  Libanius,  but  Jonson  may 
VOL.  III.                                    H 
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yet  the  action  is  bo^  diversified  and  interesdn^  to  a  d^;ree 
we  seldom  find  in  the  pastoral  drama ;  there  is  little  that 
is  low  in  the  comic  speeches,  nothing  that  is  inflated  in  the 
serious. 

61.  Two  men  once  united  hj  friendship,  and  for  ever  by 

feme,  the  Dioscuri  of  our  zodiac,  Beaumont  and 
■Bd  FM-     Fletcher,  rose  upon  the  horizon  as  the  star  of  Shak- 

speare,  though  still  in  its  fullest  brightness,  was 
declining  in  the  sky.  The  first  in  order  of  time  among^ 
more  than  fifty  plays  published  with  their  joint  names,  is  the 
Woman>Hater,  represented,  according  to  Langbaine,  in 
1607,  and  ascribed  to  Beaumont  alone  by  Seward,  though, 
I  believe,  merely  on  conjecture.*  Beaumont  died,  at  the 
age  of  thirty,  in  1615  ;  Fletcher  in  16Q5.  No  difference 
of  manner  is  perceptible,  or,  at  least,  no  critic  has  perceived 
any,  in  the  plays  that  appeared  between  these  two  epochs  j 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  were  not  printed  till  1647,  ^nd  it  is 
only  through  the  records  of  the  play-house  that  we  distin- 
guish their  dates.  The  tradition,  however,  of  their  own 
times,  as  well  as  the  earlier  death  of  Beaumont,  give  us  rea- 
son to  name  Fletcher,  when  we  mention  one  singly,  as  the 
principal  author  of  all  these  plays ;  and  of  late  years  this 
has  perh^s  become  more  customary  than  it  used  to  be.  A 
contemporary  copy  of  verses,  indeed,  seems  to  attribute  the 
greater  share  in  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  Philaster,  and  King 
and  No  King,  to  Beaumont.  'But  testimony  of  this  kind  is 
very  precarious.  It  is  sufficient  that  he  bore  a  part  in  these 
three. 

62.  Of  all  our  early  dramatic  poets,  none  have  sufered 

such  mangling  by  the  printer  as  Beaumont  and 

(utTc?      Fletcher.     Their  style  is  generally  elliptical  and  not 

very  perspicuous  ;  they  use  words  in  peculiar  senses, 

and  there  seems  often  an  attempt  at  pointed  expression,  iu 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  S.     He  alio  ihinLi  The  On  tha  other  buid,  he  xyi,  "not  the 

Nice   Valour    eicluiively    BeauTnonl').  tlightcat  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  of 

Thcic  tiro  appear  to  me  about  the  wont  the  earlier  plajs  in  tfa«  pre«nt  eollectum 

In  the  collection.  (and  amoDg  thote  plsfi  are  the  belt), 

[The  latest  editor  of  Beaumont  and  Beaumont  contributed  a  large  (perbapa 

Fletcherliincllnedtoinodirythiaopuiioii,  Ibe   weightier)  portion."      "Some    Ac- 

latteily  pierileiw,  aa  to  the   respective  count    or   t!ie   Litea    >nd  Writing*  of 

•bares  of  the  two  poeti.     The  Woman.  Beaumont    and    Fleteber,"  pieGied  to 

Hater,  he  thinki,  wai "  In  all  probability  Mr.  Dyce^  edition.  —  1 647.  ] 
tbe  unoisitted  compoaition  of  Fletcher." 
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wiiich  its  meaaiug  has  deserted  them.  But  after  every  effort 
to  comprehend  their  language,  it  is  continually  so  remote 
from  all  possibility  of  bearing  a  rational  sense,  that  we  can 
only  have  recourse  to  one  hypothesis,  that  of  an  extensive 
and  irreparable  corruption  of  the  text.  Seward  and  Simp- 
son, who,  in  17^0,  published  the  first  edition  in  which  any 
endeavour  was  made  at  illustration  or  amendment,  though 
not  men  of  much  taste,  and  too  fond  of  extolling  their 
■utfaors,  showed  some  acuteness,  and  have  restored  many 
passages  in  a  probable  manner,  though  often  driven  out  at 
sea  to  conjecture  something,  where  the  received  reading  fur- 
nished not  a  vestige  which  they  could  trace.  No  one  since 
has  made  any  great  prt^ess  in  this  criticism,  though  some 
have  carped  at  these  editors  for  not  performing  more.  The 
problem  of  actual  restoration  in  most  places,  where  the  prin- 
ters or  transcribers  have  made  such  strange  havoc,  must 
evidently  be  insoluble.* 

63.  Hie  first  play  in  the  collected  works  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  though  not  the  earliest,  is  the  Maid's  Th«  uiid'i 
Tragedy,  and  it  is  among  the  best.  None  of  their  '''*<"''■ 
femde  characters,  though  they  are  often  very  successful  in 
beantiful  delineations  of  virtuous  love,  attaches  our  sympathy 
like  Aspasia.  Her  sorrows  are  so  deep,  so  pure,  so  unmerited, 
she  sustuna  the  breach  of  plighted  faith  in  Amyntor,  and  the 
taunts  of  vicious  women  with  so  much  resignation,  so  little 
of  that  termagant  resentment  which  these  poets  are  apt  to 
infuse  into  their  heroines,  the  poetry  of  her  speeches  is  so 
exquisitely  imaginative,  that,  of  those  dramatic  persons  who 
are  not  prominent  in  the  development  of  a  story,  scarce  any, 
even  in  Shakspeare,  are  more  interesting.  Nor  is  the  praise 
dne  to  the  Maid's  Tragedy  confined  to  the  part  of  Aspasia.  In 
Melantius  we  have  Fletdier's  favourite  character,  the  brave 
honest  soldier,  incapable  of  suspecting  evil,  till  it  becomes 
impossible  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  but  unshrinking  in  its 
punishment.  Iliat  of  Evadne  well  displays  the  audacious 
security  of  guilt  under  the  safeguard  of  power  ;  it  is  highly 
theatrical,  and  renders  the  success  of  this  tragedy  not  sur- 
prising in  times  when  its  language  and  situations  could  be 

*  [The  teoent  •^tioo  of  Hr.  Djee  bat  j^do*  tu  towordi  ■  mtoimtion  of  tbe 
Cmunc  irat.  —  I B4T.] 
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endured  by  the  audience.  We  may  remark  in  this  tragedy, 
as  in  many  others  of  these  dramatists,  that,  while  pouring 
out  the  unlimited  loyalty  fashionable  at  the  court  of  James, 
they  are  full  of  implied  satire,  which  could  hardly  escape 
observation.  The  warm  eulogies  on  military  glory,  the  scorn 
of  slothful  peace,  the  pictures  of  dissolute  baseness  in  cour- 
tiers, seem  to  spring  from  a  sentiment  very  usual  among 
the  English  gentry,  a  rank  to  which  they  both  belonged,  of 
dislike  to  that  ignominious  government  j  and  though  James 
was  far  enough  removed  from  such  voluptuous  tyrants  as 
Fletcher  has  pourtrayed  in  this  and  some  other  plays,  they 
did  not  serve  to  exemplify  the  advantages  of  monarchy  in  the 
most  attractive  manner. 

64i.  The  M^d's  Tragedy,  unfortunately,  beautiful  and 
essentially  moral  as  it  is,  cannot  be  called  a  tragedy  for  maids, 
and  indeed  should  hardly  be  read  by  any  respectable  woman. 
It  abounds  with  that  studiously  protracted  indecency  which 
distinguished  Fletcher  beyond  all  our  early  dramatists,  and 
is  so  much  incorporated  with  his  plays,  that  very  few  of 
them  can  be  so  altered  as  to  become  tolerable  at  present  on 
the  stage.  In  this  he  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  Shak- 
speare,  whose  levities  of  this  kind  are  so  transitory,  and  so 
much  confined  to  language,  that  he  has  borne  the  process 
of  purification  with  little  detriment  to  his  genius,  or  even  to 
his  wit. 

as.  Philaster  has  been,  in  its  day,  one  of  the  best  known 
and  most  popular  of  Fletcher's  pla}^."  This  was 
owing  to  the  pleasing  characters  of  Philaster  and 
Bellario,  and  to  the  frequent  sweetness  of  the  poetry.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  not  a  first-rate  play.  The  plot  is  most  absurdly 
managed.  It  turns  on  the  suspicion  of  Arethusa's  infidelity. 
And  the  sole  ground  of  this  is  that  an  abandoned  woman, 
being  detected  herself,  accuses  the  princess  of  unchastity. 
Not  a  shadow  of  presumptive  evidence  is  brought  to  confirm 
this  impudent  assertion,  which,  however,  the  lady's  father, 
her  lover,  and  a  grave  sensible  courtier,  do  not  fail  implicitly 

■   Dryden  says,  but  I  knov  not  hoff  Philuter  vas  not  printed,  according  to 

truly,  that  Philuier  1TB3  "  the  first  plaj  Langbamc,  till    1630:    I   do   not  knov 

that  brought  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  that  we  hare  any  eiideDce  of  tb«  date  of 

Nleem  ;  for  before  that  lliey  had  written  iti  repreaentation. 
two  or  thiee  Tery  unsuccessfully."  p.  100. 
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to  believe.  How  unlike  the  chun  of  circumstance,  and 
the  devilish  cunning,  by  which  the  Moor  is  wrought  up  to 
think  his  Desdemona  false  I  Bellario  is  suggested  by  Viok ; 
there  is  more  picturesqueness,  more  dramatic  importance,  not, 
perbi^,  more  beauty  and  sweetness  of  affection,  but  a  more 
doqueut  development  of  it  in  Fletcher ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  still  more  of  that  improbability  which  attends  a  suc- 
cessful concealment  of  sex  by  mere  disguise  of  clothes,  though 
no  artifice  has  been  more  common  on  the  stage.  Many  other 
circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  Fletcher's  story  are  ill  con- 
trived. It  has  less  wit  than  the  greater  part  of  his  comedies  ; 
for  among  such,  according  to  the  old  distinction,  it  is  to  be 
raoked,  though  the  subject  is  elevated  and  serious. 

66.  King  and  No  King  is,  in  my  judgment,  inferior  to 
Philaster.  Hie  language  has  not  so  much  of  poe-  Kim  ud  so 
tical  beauty.  He  character  of  Arbaces  excites  no  "^'^ 
sympathy ;  it  is  a  compound  of  vain-glory  and  violence, 
which  rather  demands  disgrace  from  poetical  justice  than 
reward.  Panthea  is  innocent,  but  insipid  ;  Mardonius  a  good 
specimen  of  what  Fletcher  loves  to  exhibit,  the  plain  honest 
courtier.  As  for  Bessus,  he  certainly  gives  occasion  to  several 
amusing  scenes  ;  but  his  cowardice  is  a  little  too  glaring ;  he 
is  neither  so  laughable  as  BobadU,  nor  so  sprightly  as  ParoUes. 
"Die  principal  merit  of  this  play,  which  rendered  it  popular 
on  the  stage  for  many  years,  consists  in  the  effective  scenes 
wfaCTe  Arbaces  reveals  his  illicit  desire,  lliat  especially  with 
Mardonius  is  artfully  and  elaborately  written.  Shakapeare 
had  less  of  this  skill ;  and  his  tragedies  suffer  for  it  in  their 
dramatic  effect.  The  scene  between  John  and  Hubert  is  an 
exception,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it  in  Othello  ;  but  in 
gmeral  he  may  be  said  not  to  have  exerted  the  power  of 
detaining  the  spectator  in  that  anxious  suspense,  which 
creates  almost  an  actual  illusion,  and  makes  him  tremble  at 
every  word,  lest  the  secret  which  he  has  learned  should  be 
imparted  to  the  imaginary  person  on  the  stage.  Of  this 
&.ere  are  several  fine  instances  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  the 
fomous  scene  in  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  being  the  best ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  superior  education  of  Fletcher  may 
have  rendered  him  familiar  with  the  resources  of  ancient 
tragedy.     These  scenes  in  the  present  play  would  have  been 
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more  highly  powerful  if  the  interest  could  have  been  thrown 
on  any  character  superior  to  the  selfish  braggart  Arbaces. 
It  may  be  siud,  perhaps,  that  bis  humiliation  through  his  own 
lawless  passions,  after  so  much  insolence  of  success,  affords  a 
moral ;  he  seems,  however,  but  imperfectly  cured  at  the  con- 
clusion, which  is  also  hurried  on  with  unsatisfactory  rapidity. 

67.  The  Elder  Brother  has  been  generally  reckoned 
TheEMn  amoDg  th%  bcst  of  Fletcher's  comedies.  It  displays 
*™'"''     in  a  new  form  an  idea  not  very  new  in  Hction,  the 

power  of  love,  on  the  first  sight  of  a  woman,  to  vivify  a  soul 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  passion.  Charles,  the  Elder  Brother, 
nmch  unlike  the  Cymon  of  Dryden,  is  absorbed  in  study  ;  a 
mere  scholar  without  a  thought  beyond  his  books.  His 
indifference,  perhaps,  and  ignorance  about  the  world  are 
rather  exaggerated  and  border  on  stupidity  ;  hut  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  dramatists  in  that  age  to  produce  effect  in 
representation  by  very  sudden  developments,  if  not  changes, 
of  character.  The  other  persons  are  not  ill  conceived ;  the 
honest  testy  Miramont,  who  admires  learning  without  much 
more  of  it  than  enables  him  to  sign  his  name,  the  two  selfish 
worldly  fathers  of  Charles  and  Angelina,  believing  them- 
selves shrewd,  yet  the  ensy  dupes  of  coxcomb  manners  from 
the  court,  the  spirited  Angelina,  the  spoiled  but  not  worth- 
less Eustace,  show  Fletcher's  great  talent  in  dramatic  inven- 
tion. In  none  of  his  mere  comedies  has  he  sustained  bo 
uniformly  elegant  and  pleasing  a  style  of  poetry ;  the  language 
of  Charles  is  naturally  that  of  a  refined  scholar,  but  now  and 
then,  perhaps,  we  find  old  Miramont  talk  above  himself.  The 
underplot  hits  to  the  life  the  licentious  endeavours  of  an  old 
man  to  seduce  his  inferior  ;  but,  as  usual,  it  reveals  vice  too 
broadly.  This  comedy  is  of  very  simple  construction,  so  that 
Cibber  was  obliged  to  blend  it  with  another,  The  Custom  of 
the  Country,  in  order  to  compose  irom  the  two  his  Love 
Makes  a  Man,  by  no  means  the  worst  play  of  that  age.  The 
two  plots,  however,  do  not  harmonise  vetr  well. 

68.  The  Spanish  Curate  is  in  all  probability  taken  from 
Tbaspiniita  '>^^  <*^  thosc  comedies  of  intrigue  which  the  fame 
ciirue.        q£  Lope  de  Vega  had  made  popular  in  Europe.*     It 

'  [The  Sptaiih  Cunte,  Mr.  Djee  Gonfilo  de  Ce^idet,  of  vhich  ui  En- 
mronni  m,  u  fbuDded  on  "  Geiaido,  giidi  trandmtion,  hj  Leonird  Uigg—, 
the   Unfortuaate    SpiDurd,"  a  noiel  bjr     appeared  in  16a3.  — 1847.1 
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is  me  of  the  best  spedmeos  of  that  manner ;  the  plot  is  full 
<^  iiuadent  and  interest,  without  being  difiicult  of  comprehen- 
8HHI,  nor,  with  fur  allowance  for  the  conventions  of  the  stage 
and  manners  of  the  country,  improbable.  The  characters  are 
ia  full  relief  without  caricature.  Fletcher,  with  an  artifice  of 
which  he  is  very  fond,  has  made  the  fierce  resentment  of  Vio-  ' 
bote  break  out  unexpectedly  from  the  calmness  she  had 
shown  in  the  first  scenes  ;  but  it  is  so  well  accounted  for,  that 
we  see  nothing  unnatural  in  the  development  of  passions  for 
which  there  had  been  no  previous  call.  Ascanio  is  again  one 
of  Fletcher's  fitvourite  delineations  ;  a  kind  of  Bellario  in  his 
modest,  affectionate  disposition  ;  one,  in  whose  prosperity  the 
reader  takes  so  nrnth  pleasure  that  he  forgets  it  is,  in  a 
worldly  sense,  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  honest-hearted 
Don  Jamie.  The  doting  husband,  Don  Henrique,  contrasts 
well  wiUi  the  jealous  Bartolus ;  and  both  afford  by  their  fate 
die  sort  of  moral  which  is  looked  for  in  comedy.  The  under- 
plot of  the  lawyer  and  bis  wife,  while  it  shows  how  licentious 
in  principle  as  well  as  indecent  in  language  the  stage  had  be- 
oome,  is  conducted  with  incomparable  humour  and  amuse- 
luent.  Congreve  borrowed  part  of  this  in  the  Old  Bachelor 
without  by  any  means  equalling  it.  Upon  the  whole,  as  a 
ctHuedy  of  this  class,  it  deserves  to  be  placed  in  the  highest 
rank. 

69>  Tii6  Custom  of  the  Country  is  much  deformed  by  ob- 
scenity, especially  the  first  act.     But  it  is  full  of 
nobleness  in  character  and  sentiment,  of  interesting  lom'orlhD 
situations,  of  unceasing  variety  of  action.     Fletcher       " ''' 
has  never  shown  what  he  so  much  delights  in  drawing,  the 
ctHitrast  of  virtuous  dignity  with  ungovemed  passion  in  wo- 
man, with  more  success  than  in  Zenocia  and  Hippolyta.    Of 
these  three  plays  we  may  say,  perhaps,  that  there  is  more 
poetry  in  the  Elder  Brother,  more  interest  in  the  Custom  of 
the  Country,  more  wit  and  spirit  in  the  Spanish  Curate. 

70.  The  Loyal  Subject  ought  also  to  be  placed  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fleteher.  Th.Lo;(i 
There  is  a  play  by  Heywood,  The  Royal  King  and  *^»"- 
Loyal  Sulject,  from  which  the  general  idea  of  several  circum- 
stances of  this  have  been  taken.     That  Heywood's  was  the 
original,  though  the  only  edition  of  it  is  in  1637»  while  the 
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Loyal  Subject  was  re[H'esented  in  1618,  cannot  bear  a  doubt. 
The  former  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  epilogue  as  an  old 
play,  belonging  to  a  style  gone  out  of  date,  and  not  to  be 
judged  with  rigour.  Heywood  has  therefore  the  praise  of 
having  conceived  the  character  of  Earl  Marshal,  upon  which 
Fletcher  somewhat  improved  in  Archas  ;  a  brave  soldier  of 
that  disinterested  and  devoted  loyalty,  which  bears  all  iiigra-  - 
titude  and  outrage  at  the  hands  of  an  unworthy  and  mis- 
guided sovereign.  In  the  days  of  James  there  could  be  no 
more  courtly  moral.  In  each  play  the  prince,  after  depriving 
his  most  deserving  subject  of  honours  and  fortune,  tries  his 
fidelity  by  commanding  him  to  send  two  daughters,  whom  be 
had  educated  in  seclusion,  to  the  court,  with  designs  that  the 
father  may  easily  suspect.  The  loyalty,  however,  of  these 
honest  soldiers,  like  the  hospitality  of  Lot,  submits  to  encoun- 
t«r  this  danger  ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  young  ladies  soon 
proves  that  they  might  be  trusted  in  the  fiery  trial.  In  the 
Loyal  Subject,  Fletcher  has  beautifully,  and  with  his  lig'ht 
touch  of  pencil,  sketched  the  two  virtuous  sisters  ;  one  high- 
spirited,  intrepid,  undisguised,  the  other  shrinking  with 
maiden  modesty,  a  tremulous  dew-drop  in  the  cup  of  a 
violet.  But  unfortunately  his  original  taint  betray^  itself,  and 
the  elder  sister  cannot  display  her  scorn  of  licentiousness 
without  borrowing  some  of  its  language.  If  Shakspeare  had 
put  these  loose  images  into  the  moofii  of  Isabella,  how  dif- 
ferently we  should  have  esteemed  her  character  1 

71.  We  find  in  the  Loyal  Subject  what  is  neither  pleasing 
nor  probable,  the  disguise  of  a  youth  as  a  girl.  This  was  of 
course  not  offensive  to  those  who  saw  nothing  else  <hi  the 
stage.  Fletcher  did  not  take  this  from  Heywood.  In  the 
whole  management  of  the  story  he  is  much  superior  ;  the  noble- 
ness of  Arch&s  and  his  injuries  are  still  more  displayed  than 
those  of  the  Earl  Marshal ;  and  he  has  several  new  characters* 
especially  Theodore,  the  impetuous  son  of  the  Loyal  Subject, 
who  does  uot  brook  the  insults  of  a  prince  as  submissively 
as  his  father,  which  fill  the  play  with  variety  and  spirit.  The 
langu^e  is  in  some  places  obscure  and  probably  corrupt, 
but  abounding  with  that  kind  of  poetry  which  belongs  to 
Fletcher. 
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7S>  Beggur's  Bush  is  an  excellent  comedy ;  the  serious 
parts  interesting,  the  comic  diverting.  Every  cha-  Btt^t 
meter  supports  itself  welt :  if  some  parts  of  the  plot  ^'^' 
have  been  suggested  by  As  you  Like  It,  they  are  manag^ 
so  as  to  be  ori^ual  in  spirit.  Few  of  Fletcher's  plays  fur- 
nish more  proofs  of  his  characteristic  qualities.  It  might  be 
represented  with  no  great  curtailment. 

73.  The  Scornful  Lady  is  one  of  those  comedies  which 
exhibit  English  domestic  life,  and  have  therefore  a  Tbas™ni- 
value  iod^endent  of  their  dramatic  merit.  It  does  ^'^^r- 
not  equd  Bexar's  Bush,  but  is  inll  of  effective  scenes,  which, 
when  less  regard  was  paid  to  decency,  must  have  rendered  it 
a  popular  play.  Fletcher,  in  iact,  is  as  much  superior  to  Shak- 
'  ^leare  in  his  knowledge  of  the  stage,  as  he  falls  below  him  in 
that  of  human  nature."  His  fertile  invention  was  turued  to  the 
management  of  his  plot  (always  with  a  view  to  representation), 
the  rapid  succession  of  incidents,  the  surprises  and  embarrass- 
ments which  keep  the  spectator's  attention  alive.  His  charac* 
ters  are  but  vehicles  to  the  story:  they  are  distinguished,  for 
the  most  part,  by  little  more  than  the  slight  peculiarities  of 
manner,  which  are  easily  caught  by  the  audience  ;  and  we  do 
not  often  meet,  especially  in  his  a>medies,  with  ibe  elaborate 
delineadons  of  Jonson,  or  the  marked  idiosyncracies  of  Shak- 
speare.  Of  these  his  great  predecessors,  one  formed  a  deli- 
berate conception  of  a  character,  whether  taken  from  general 
nature  or  from  manners,  and  drew  his  figure,  as  it  were,  in 

*  [Mr.   D;ee,  u   well    as  an  earlier  Sivil.      But.  while  nuking  tliii  OTOwil, 

editor  of  BeaumoDt  and  Fldcber,  think  whj  did   not  he  add,  that  the  Waiiinf- 

tbe  fcrcatcT  part  or  this  corned;  written  Woman   in  the  Scornrul  I.>ady,  ii  called 

by   Beaumont.      Mr.  Dyce  adds:    "In  Abigail?      Here    was  a  heinoui   theft; 

tbe   edition    of   1750,    Theobald   has    a  and  after  ita  concealment,  I  fear  that  we 

note  concerning  the  steward  SbtiI,  where  muit  refuse  him  absolution.      After  all, 

he  says,  '  The  ingenious   Mr,  Addison,  howerer,  there  is  a  certain   resemblance 

I  remember,  told  me  that  he  sketched  in  these  comedies,  which  may  lesd  us  to 

oat    bis    diaracter   of   Vellum,    in    the  beliere    that    Addisoo    had    liii    prede- 

eomedy    called    the    Drummer,    purely  cesaors    in    his    head.       Since    this    was 

from  this  model."*     It  is  said  of  some  written,  I  bare  observed  that  Mr.  Dyce, 

plagiarieijlhat  they  are  like  gypsies,  who  in    "Some    Account   of  the    Lires  and 

steal  children,  and  disfigure  them  that  Writings  of   Beaumont  and    Ktetclier," 

they  may   not    be   known.      "The  in-  prefixed  to  his  edition,    p.  41.,  has  re- 

genious  Mr.  Addison  "  went  another  way  marks  to  the  same  purport.      Mr.  Dyee 

to  work;  when  he  took  any  one's  silver,  adds,    that,    when    "the    Spectator    and 

be  turned  it  into  gold.      I  doubt  whether  Taller     are     hastwiing      to     oblivion," 

llieobald  reported  his  ingenious  friend's  (Pudel   hsc    opprobria)  ''it  cannot  be 

words  rightly;   for  the   inimitable   for-  expected  that  the  reader  will  know  much 

malily  of  Vellum  has  no  prototype  in  of  IV  Drummer."— IS1T.] 
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his  mind  before  he  transferred  it  to  the  canvas ;  with  the 
other  the  idea  sprang  out  of  the  depths  of  his  soul,  and 
though  suggested  by  the  story  he  had  chosen,  became  so 
much  the  favourite  of  his  genius  as  he  wrote,  that  in  its  de- 
velopment he  sometimes  grew  neghgent  of  his  plot 

74.  No  tragedy  of  Fletcher  would  deserve  higher  praise 

than  Valentiuian,  if  he  had  not,  by  an  inconceivable 
want  of  taste  and  judgment,  descended  from  beauty 
and  dignity  to  the  most  preposterous  absurdities,  llie  matron 
purity  of  the  injured  Lucina,  tlie  ravages  of  unrestrained  self- 
indulgence  on  a  mind  not  wholly  without  glimpses  of  virtue''iQ 
Valentiuian,  the  vileness  of  his  courtiers,  the  spirited  contrast 
of  unconquerable  loyalty  in  ^tius  with  the  natural  indignation 
at  wrong  in  Maximus,  are  brought  before  our  eyes  in  some 
of  Fletcher's  best  poetry,  though  in  a  text  that  seems  even 
more  corrupt  than  usual.  But  after  the  admirable  scene  in 
the  third  act,  where  Ludna  (the  Lucretia  of  this  story)  re- 
veals her  injury,  perhaps  almost  the  only  scene  in  this  dra- 
matist, if  we  except  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  that  can  move  ua 
to  tears,  her  husband  Maximus,  who  even  here  begins  to  for- 
feit our  sympathy  by  his  ready  consent,  in  the  Spanish  style 
of  perverted  honour,  to  her  suicide,  becomes  a  treacherous 
and  ambitious  villain,  the  loyalty  of  £tius  turns  to  down- 
right folly,  and  the  rest  of  the  play  is  but  such  a  series  of 
murders  as  Marston  or  the  author  of  Andronicus  might  have 
devised.  If  Fletcher  meant,  which  he  very  probably  did,  to 
inculcate  as  a  moral,  that  the  worst  of  tyrants  are  to  be 
obeyed  with  unflinching  submission,  he  may  have  gained 
applause  at  court,  at  the  expense  of  his  reputation  with 
posterity. 

75.  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  is  a  play  that  has  been 

honoured  by  a  tradition  of  Shakspeare'a  concern  in 
NoWeKint-  it.     The  evidcncc  as  to  this  is  the  title-page  of  the 

first  edition ;  which,  though  it  may  seem  much  at 
first  sight,  is  next  to  nothing  in  our  old  drama,  full  of  mis- 
nomers of  this  kind.  The  editors  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  insisted  upon  what  they  take  for  marks  of  Shakspeare's 
style  ;  and  Schlegel,  after  '*  seeing  no  reason  for  doubting  so 
probable  an  opinion,"  detects  the  spirit  of  Shakspeare  in  a 
certain  ideal  purity  which  distinguishes  this  from  other  plays 
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of  Fletcher,  and  in  the  conscientious  fidelity  with  which  it 
follows  the  Knight's  Tale  in  Chaucer.  The  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  has  much  of  that  elevated  sense  of  honour,  friend- 
ship, fidelity,  and  love,  which  belongs,  I  think,  more  charac- 
teriatically  to  Fletcher,  who  had  drunk  at  the  fountmn  of 
Castitiao  romance,  than  to  one,  in  whose  vast  mind  this  con- 
ventional morality  of  particular  classes  was  subordinated  to  the 
universal  nature  of  man.  In  this  sense  Fletcher  is  always,  in 
his  tragic  compositions,  a  very  ideal  poet.  The  subject  itself 
is  fitter  for  him  than  for  Sbakspeare.  lu  the  language  and 
conduct  of  this  play,  with  great  deference  to  better  and  more 
attentive  critics,  I  see  imitations  of  Shakspeare  rather  than 
such  resemblances  as  denote  his  powerful  stamp.  The  mad- 
ness of  the  gaoler's  daughter,  where  some  have  imagined 
they  saw  the  master-hand,  is  doubtless  suggested  by  that  of 
Ophelia,  but  with  an  inferiority  of  taste  and  feeling,  which  it 
seems  impossible  not  to  recognise.  The  panful  and  de- 
grading symptom  of  female  insanity,  which  Shakspeare  has 
touched  with  his  gentle  hand,  is  dwelt  upon  by  Fletcher  with 
all  his  innate  impurity.  Can  any  one  believe  that  the  former 
would  have  written  the  last  scei>e  in  which  the  gaoler's 
daughter  appears  on  the  stage  ?  Schlegel  has  too  fine  taste 
to  believe  tiiat  this  character  came  from  Shakspeare,  and  it  is 
given  up  by  the  latest  assertor  of  his  claim  to  a 
in  the  play.* 

•  Tbe  auLhar  ofa  "  Letter  on  Sbak.  f[i>en  ua.     It  is  diffioul 

ipeHE'i  Aulliorahip  of  tlie  Dnma,  en-  like   Fleleher  that   he 

titled  tbe  Two  Noble  Kimmen,"  Edin-  written  single  lines  in  tbe  spirit  of  liis 

burgh,  1833,  notw-iLhsUnding  this  title,  predeceuor.      A  few  iiiitincet,  howevtr. 

doa  not  itaj  m  conudenible  participi-  of  longer  psssaget  will  be  Tound ;  and  I 

tton  to  Fletcber.    He  Isyi  no  great  stress  belieTe  (hal  il  is  a  nihject  upon  vhich 

on  the  eileinal   evidence.       Bui  in  ar-  tbere  iiill  long  be  a  diflvrence  of  opinion. 

gulng   from    tbe    similarity  of  stjrle   in  [Culeridite  has  uid,  "  I  have  no  doubt 

mao]'   paasage*   to   that  of  Shakspeare,  whatever  that  the  firn  act,  and  tlie  first 

the  author,  Mr.  Spalding  of  Edinburgh,  scene   of   the    second   act,  of  the  Two 

■howB  so  much  taste  and  so  eompetcut  Noble     Kinsmen,     are      Shakspeate's." 

■  knowledge  of  the  two  dramaliits,  that  Table  Talk,  *ol.  ii.  p.  119.  — 184'/.! 

I  should  jierbapa  scruple  to  set  up  mj  [Mr.  Dyce  concurs  with  Mr,  Spalding 

own    doubts    in   opposilinn.      Hia  chief  as   to   the    share    of  Sbakspeare,   whicli 

proofs   are    drawn   from    the   force  and  iheybolh  think  to  have  been  the  lirst,ind 

condeiMalion  of  language   in  particular  a  part,  if  not   all,  of  tbe  Gt)h.  but  not 

pasaagea,  which  doubiless  is  one  of  the  much   of  the  intermediate    parls.      The 

great  diiitincttons  between  tbe  two.     But  hypothesis  of  a  joint  production  is  open 

we  might  wish  to  have   seen  this  di*-  to   much   difficulty,    whieh     Mr.    Dyoe 

played  in  longer  eilracts   than  such  as  hardly  removes. —  1847.] 
tbe  author  of  this  Letter  has  generally 
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76.  The  Faithful  Shepherdess,  deservedly  among  the  most 
The  Fiiifaiiii  celebrated  productions  of  Fletcher,  stands  alone  in  its 
sbep)i>rdML  (jagg^  and  admits  of  no  comparison  with  any  other 
play.  It  is  a  pastoral  drama,  in  imitation  of  the  Pastor  Fido, 
at  that  time  very  popular  in  England.  The  Faithful  Shep- 
herdess, however,  to  the  great  indignation  of  all  the  poets, 
did  not  succeed  on  its  first  representation.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  surprising ;  the  tone  of  pastoral  is  too  far  removed 
from  the  possibilities  of  life  for  a  stage  which  appealed,  tike 
ours,  to  the  boisterous  sympathies  of  a  general  audience.  It 
is  a  play  very  characteristic  of  Fletcher,  being  a  mixture 
of  tenderness,  purity,  indecency,  and  absurdity.  There  is 
some  justice  in  Schlegel's  remark,  that  it  is  an  immodest 
enlogy  on  modesty.  But  this  critic,  who  does  not  seem 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Fletcher's  poetry,  should  hardly 
have  mentioned  Gruarini  as  a  model  whom  he  might  have 
followed.  It  was  by  copying  the  Corisca  of  the  Pastor 
Fido  that  Fletcher  introduced  the  character  of  the  vicious 
shepherdess  Cloe ;  though,  according  to  his  times,  and, 
we  must  own,  to  his  disposidon,  he  has  greatly  aggravated 
the  faults  to  which  just  exception  has  been  taken  in  his 
original. 

77-  It  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  praise  from  the  poetical 
beauties  of  this  pastoral  drama.  Every  one  knows  that  it 
contains  the  germ  of  Comus  j  the  benevolent  Satyr,  whose 
last  proposition  to  "stray  in  the  middle  air,  and  stay  the 
sailing  rack,  or  nimbly  take  hold  of  the  moon,"  is  not  much 
in  the  character  of  those  sylvans,  has  been  judiciously 
metamorphosed  by  Milton  to  an  attendant  spirit ;  and  a  more 
austere,  as  well  as  more  uniform  language  has  been  given  to 
the  speakers.  But  Milton  has  borrowed  largely  from  the 
imagination  of  his  predecessor ;  and  by  quoting  the  lyric 
parts  of  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  it  would  be  easy  to  deceive 
any  one  not  accurately  familiar  with  the  songs  of  Comus. 
They  abound  with  that  rapid  succession  of  ideal  scenery,  that 
darting  of  the  poet's  fancy  from  earth  to  heaven,  those 
picturesque  and  novel  metaphors,  which  distinguish  much  of 
the  poetry  of  this  age,  and  which  are  ultimately,  perhaps,  in 
great  measure  referrible  to  Shakspeare. 
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78.  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife  is  among  the  superior 
comedies  of  its  class.  That  it  has  a  prototype  on  the 
Spanish  theatre  must  appear  likely ;  but  I  should  be  nd 'tUTe  ■* 
aurprised  if  the  variety  and  spirit  of  character,  the 
■vivacity  of  humour,  be  not  chiefly  due  to  our  own  authors." 
Every  personage  in  this  comedy  is  drawn  with  a  vigorous 
peodl  i  so  that  it  requires  a  good  company  to  be  welt  repre- 
sented. It  is  indeed  a  mere  picture  of  roguery ;  for  even 
Leon,  the  only  character  for  whom  we  can  feel  any  sort  of 
interest,  has  gained  his  ends  by  stratagem  ;  but  his  gallant 
spirit  redeems  this  in  our  indulgent  views  of  dramatic 
morality,  and  we  are  justly  pleased  with  the  discomfiture  of 
fraud  and  efirontery  in  Estifania  and  Margarita. 

79.  The  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  is  very  diverting,  and 
more  successful,  perhaps,  than  anyprevious  attempt  to  g^,  ^1,,^ 
introduce  a  drama  within  a  drama.  I  should  hardly  '''*'*' 
except  the  Induction  to  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew.  The  bur- 
lesque,  though  very  ludicrous,  does  not  transgress  all  bounds 
of  probability.  TTie  Wild-goose  Chase,  The  Chances,  The 
Humorous  Lieutenant,  Women  Pleased,  Wit  without  Money, 
Monsieur  Thomas,  and  several  other  comedies,  deserve 
to  be  praised  for  the  usual  excellencies  of  Fletcher,  his 
gue^,  his  invention,  his  ever-varying  rapidity  of  dialogue 
and  incident.  None  are  without  his  defects ;  and  we  may 
add,  what  is  not  iu  fairness  to  be  called  a  defect  of  his,  since 
it  applies  perhaps  to  every  dramatic  writer  except  Shakspeare 
and  Moliere,  that  being  cast  as  it  were  in  a  common  mould, 
we  find  both  a  monotony  in  reading  severd  of  these  plays, 
and  a  difficulty  of  distinguishing  them  in  remembrance. 

80.  The  later  writers,  those  especially  after  the  Restor- 
ation, did  not  fail  to  appropriate  many  of  the  inventions  of 
Fletcher.  He  and  his  colleague  are  the  proper  founders  of 
our  comedy  of  intrigue,  which  prevailed  through  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  comedy  of  Wychertey,  Dryden,  Behn,  and 
Shadwell.  Their  manner,  if  not  their  actual  plots,  may  stilt 
be  observed  in  many  pieces  that  are  produced  on  our  stage. 
But  few  of  those  imitators  came  up  to  the  sprightliness  of 
their  model.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  rarely  practi- 

e  of  tbe  noT«U  ofCeTvante*.     Sea  Mr.  Djce'i 
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cable  to  adapt  any  one  of  his  comedies  to  representation 
without  such  changes  as  destroy  their  original  raciuess,  and 
dilute  the  geniality  of  their  wit 

81.  There  has  not  been  much  curiosity  to  investigate  the 
sources  of  his  humorous  plays.  A  few  are  htstori- 
Fkuowr-t  cal ;  hut  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  Spanish 
stage  of  Lope  de  Vega  and  his  contemporaries  often 
furnished  the  subject,  and  perhaps  many  of  the  scenes,  to  his 
comedies.  These  possess  all  the  characteristics  ascribed  to 
the  comedies  of  intrigue  so  popular  in  that  country.  The 
scene  too  is  more  commonly  l^d  in  Spain,  and  the  costume 
of  Spanish  manners  and  sentiments  more  closely  observed, 
than  we  should  expect  from  the  invention  of  Englishmen. 
It  would  be  worth  the  leisure  of  some  tover  of  theatrical 
literature  to  search  the  collection  of  Lope  de  Vega's  works, 
and,  if  possible,  the  other  Spanish  writers  at  the  begmning 
of  the  century,  in  order  to  trace  the  footsteps  of  our  two 
dramatists.  Sometimes  they  may  have  had  recourse  to 
novels.  The  Little  French  Lawyer  seems  to  indicate  such 
an  origin.  Nothing  had  as  yet  been  produced,  I  believe,  on 
the  French  stage  from  which  it  could  have  been  derived,  bnt 
the  story  and  most  of  the  characters  are  manifestly  of  French 
derivation.  The  comic  humour  of  La  Writ  in  this  play  we 
may  ascribe  to  the  invention  of  Fletcher  himself."  • 

8S.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  the  entire  plot  was 

o^tt^^  sometimes  original.     Fertile  as  their  invention  was, 

thfirpiaa.  j^  ^^  extraordinary  degree,  in  furnishing  the  ind- 

dents  of  their  rapid  and  animated  comedies,  we  may  believe 

tlie  fable  itself  to  have  sometimes  sprung  from  no  other  source. 

It  seems,  indeed,  now  and  then,  as  if  the  authors  had  gone 

*  Dtyden  rtckoni  thb  pi*;  wilb  the        [In  thU  conjecture  I  tuve  been  mii- 

Spanlah  Cuiatc,  the  Chances,  and  Rule  uken :  the  plot.  Langboine  rayi,  ia  bor- 

■  Wile  and  Have  a  Wife,  amang  those  roved    from    the    Spanish    Rcgoe    of 

which    be    ■iippmea   to  be  drawn    from  Guiman    d'  Alfirache;    and    Mr.  Djee 

Spaalih    noieli.      Essay    on    Dramatic  odds,  that  this  writer  took  it  rrom  an 

Poetry,  p.  304.       By  noTcIa  we  ahould  older   norel,    by   Masuccio    Salemilano. 

probably    undentand    playa  ;    for    those  Beaumool  and  Fletciier  have,  howerer, 

which  he  mentinni  are  little  in  the  alyle  ffreatty    improred    the    story.       Dyce*! 

of  novela.    But  the  Little  French  Lawyer  Beaumont  and  Fleleher,  lol.  iii.  p.  4S9. 

has  all  the  appcarBnee  of  coming  from  a  See,  Coo,  what  ia  laid  abore,  an  the  same 

French  navel ;  the  acene  liei  in  France,  authority,  aa   lo  the   Spauish  Curate.  — 

and    I    aee    nothing    Spanish    about   it  1847.] 
Dryden  was  Beldam  weil-inlbnned  about 
the  early  atsge. 
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forward  with  do  very  clear  detennmation  of  tfaeir  catastrophe } 
there  is  a  want  of  unity  iu  the  conception,  a  want  of  cod- 
usteocy  in  the  characters,  which  appear  sometimes  rather 
intended  to  surprise  hy  incongruity,  than  framed  upon  a  de- 
finite model.  Hiat  of  Ruy  Diaz  in  the  Island  Princess,  of 
whom  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  he  is  a  hrave  man  or  a  coward, 
or  alternately  one  and  the  other,  is  an  instance  to  which  many 
mme  might  easily  be  added.  In  the  Bloody  Brother,  RoUo 
sends  to  execution  one  of  his  counsellors,  whose  daughter 
Edith  vainly  interferes  in  a  scene  of  great  pathos  and  effect. 
In  the  prt^ress  of  the  drama  she  arms  herself  to  take  away 
the  tyrant's  life ;  the  whole  of  her  character  has  been  con- 
ustent  and  energetic ;  when  Fletcher,  to  the  reader's  as- 
tonisbment,  thinks  fit  to  imitate  the  scene  between  Richard 
and  Lady  Anue ;  and  the  ignominious  fickleness  of  that 
lady,  whom  Shakspeare  with  wonderful  skill,  but  in  a  man- 
ner not  quite  pleasing,  sacrifices  to  the  better  display  of  the 
cunning  crook-back,  is  here  transferred  to  the  heroine  of  the 
play,  and  the  very  character  upon  whom  its  interest  ought  to 
depend.  Edith  is  on  the  point  of  giving  up  her  purpose, 
when  some  others  in  the  conspiracy  coming  in,  she  recovers 
herself  enough  to  exhort  them  to  strike  the  blow.* 

83.  He  sentiments  and  style  of  Fletcher,  where  not  con- 
ceided  by  obscurity,  or  corruption  of  the  text,  are  Thsir  tm- 
very  dramatic.  We  cannot  deny  that  the  depths  of  lyi^dJi"^ 
Shakspeare's  mind  were  often  unfathomable  by  an  '°"'°' 
audience  ;  the  bow  was  drawn  by  a  matchless  hand,  but  the 
shafl  went  out  of  sight.  All  might  listen  to  Fletcher's 
pleasing,  though  not  profound  or  vigorous,  language ;  his 
thoughts  are  noble,  and  tinged  with  the  ideality  of  romance, 
his  metaphors  vivid,  though  sometimes  too  forced ;  he  pos- 
sesses the  idiom  of  English  without  much  pedantry,  though 
in  many  passages  he  strains  it  beyond  common  use ;  his 
versification,  though  studiously  irregular,  is  often  rhythmical 
and  sweet.     Yet  we  are  seldom  arrested  by  striking  beau- 

•  Rotnu,  in  hli  Wencenlai,  >s  we  diflercnt  view  of  iheir  eonlentioiu  with 
bttc  drtady  obtenti,  bu  done  (ome-  men.  But  lioneuei  are  become  very 
IbiDf  of  Uw  nma    kind;    it  ma;  lisve     good    paioters ;    and   it  is  but    through 


lanoioua  attack  on  the  eonitinc;  of  the    in  tuch  a  style  la  would  avenge  tbem  for 
female  MI.      ir  liaiu  wgtb  painlers,  the     the  injuriei;  of  these  tragedians. 
iM  hW*  aajii,  the;  would  exhibit  a  vrry 
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ties  ;  good  tines  occur  in  every  page,  fine  ones  but  rarely ; 
we  lay  down  the  volume  wirh  a  sense  of  admiration  of  what 
we  have  read,  but  little  of  it  remdns  distinctly  in  the 
memory.  Fletcher  is  not  much  quoted,  and  has  not  even 
afforded  copious  materials  to  those  who  cull  the  beauties  of 
ancient  lore. 

84.  In  variety  of  diaracter  there  can  be  no  comparisoa 
Their  chi-  between  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare.  A  few  types 
""•"'     return  upon  us  in  the  former ;  an  old  general,  proud 

of  his  wars,  faithful  and  passionate,  a  voluptuous  and  arbi- 
trary king  (for  his  principles  of  obedience  do  not  seem  to 
have  inspired  him  with  much  confidence  in  royal  virtnes),  a 
supple  courtier,  a  high-spirited  youth,  or  one  more  gentle  in 
manners  but  not  less  stout  in  action,  a  lady,  fierce  and  not 
always  very  modest  in  her  chastity,  repelling  the  solicitations 
of  licentiousness,  another  impudently  vicious,  form  the  usual 
pictures  for  his  canvas.  Add  to  these,  for  the  lighter 
comedy,  an  amorous  old  man,  a  gay  spendthrift,  and  a  few 
more  of  the  staple  characters  of  the  stage,  and  we  have  the 
materials  of  Fletcher's  dramatic  world.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  we  compare  him  only  with  Shakspeare,  and  that 
as  few  dramatists  have  been  more  copious  than  Fletcher,  few 
have  been  so  much  called  upon  for  inventions,  in  which  the 
custom  of  the  theatre  has  not  exacted  much  originality.  The 
great  fertility  of  his  mind  in  new  combinations  of  circum- 
stance gives  as  much  appearance  of  novel^  to  the  personages 
themselves  as  an  unreflecting  audience  requires.  In  works 
of  fiction,  even  those  which  are  read  in  the  closet,  this  varia- 
tion of  the  mere  dress  of  a  character  is  generally  found  suffi- 
cient for  the  public. 

85.  The  tragedies  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  by  which 
ThFir  Ira-  o^^  ancestors  seem  to  have  meant  only  plays  where- 
*'*'"  •      in  any  one  of  the  personages,  or  at  least  one  whom 

the  spectator  would  wish  to  keep  alive,  di^s  on  the  stage,  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  in  them  we  have  as  copious  an  efiRision 
of  blood  as  any  contemporary  dramas  supply.  The  conclu- 
sion indeed  of  these,  and  of  the  tragi-comedies,  which  form  a 
larger  class,  is  generally  mismanaged^  A  propensity  to  take 
the  audience  by  surprise  leads  often  to  an  unnatural  and  un- 
satisfactory catastrophe ;    it   seems  their  aim  to  disappoint 
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common  expectation,  to  baffle  reasonable  conjecture,  to 
mock  natural  sympathy.  This  is  frequently  the  practice  of 
OQF  modem  novelists,  vrho  find  no  better  resource  in  the 
poverty  of  their  invention  to  gratify  the  jaded  palate  of  the 
world. 

86.  The  oomic  talents  of  these  authors  far  exceeded  their 
skill  in  tragedy.  In  comedy  they  founded  a  new 
school,  at  least  in  England,  the  vesdgea  of  which  th«ir»iii«. 
are  stilt  to  be  traced  in  our  theatre.  Their  plays 
are  at  once  distinguishable  from  those  of  their  contemporaries 
by  the  regard  to  dramatic  effect  which  influenced  the  writers' 
imagination.  Hough  not  personally  connected  with  the 
sta^  they  had  its  picture  ever  before  their  eyes.  Hence 
their  intndents  are  numerous  and  striking,  their  characters 
sometimes  slightly  sketched,  not  drawn  like  those  of  Jonson, 
from  a  preconceived  design,  but  preserving  that  degree  of  in- 
dividual distinctness  which  a  common  audience  requires,  and 
often  highly  humorous  without  extravagance  ;  their  language 
brilliant  with  wit,  their  measure,  though  they  do  not  make 
great  use  of  prose,  very  lax  and  rapid,  running  frequently  to 
lines  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  syllables.  Few  of  their  come- 
dies are  without  a  mixture  of  grave  sentiments  or  elevated 
characters ;  and  though  there  is  much  to  condemn  in  their 
indecency  and  even  licentiousness  of  principle,  they  never 
descend  to  the  coarse  buffoonery  not  unfreqaent  in  their  age. 
Never  were  dramatic  poets  more  thoroughly  gentlemen,  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  their  times ;  and,  when  we  con- 
sider the  court  of  James  I.,  we  may  say  that  they  were  above 
that  standard.* 


*  "Their  plob  were  generally  more  to    iti   highest  perfection;    whit  woTdB 

T^utu    th«D    Sliakipe>»'>,    etpeeiilly  hare  since  been  token  in,  are  rather  m- 

those   which   wen    made   before  Beau-  perflaoua  than  ornimentaL      Heir  playi 

moot's  death ;  and  they  underttood  and  ere  now  the  moat  pleaaant  and  frequent 

imilated  the  conTemtion  of  gentlemen  entertainmenu    of    the    stage;    two    of 

much  better;  whose  wild  d^ucheriesi  theirs  being  acted  through  the  year  for 

and  quieknen  of  wit  in  repartees,  no  poet  one  af  Shakipeare's  or  Jonson's;  the  rea- 

beCore    them   could    paint  as  they  have  son  is,  because  Ibcre  is  a  certain  gaiety 

done.      HuTDOui,  which  Ben  Jonaon  de-  in   their  comedies   and   patliot  in  their 

rired  ftom  partiniUr  peTwnB,  lliey  made  more  serious  plays,  which  suit<  generally 

it  not  their  hnsineai  ID  describe;  they  re-  with' all   men's  humours.       Shakspeare's 

prt  y  ntf il  all  the  passions  Tety  liraly,  but  Isngusge  is  likewise  a  litlle  obsolete,  and 

abore  all.  lore.      I  am  apt  to  belleie  Jonson's  wit  blls  short  of  theirs."     Dry- 

tbe  English  langitage  in  them  arrived  den,  p.  101. 
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87>  The  best  of  Fletcher's  characters  are  female ;  he 
TMri^iia  wanted  that  large  sweep  of  reflection  and  experience 
ttmnuun.  ^},ich  is  required  for  the  greater  diversity  of  the 
other  sex.  None  of  his  women  delight  us  like  Imogen  and 
Desdemona ;  but  he  has  many  Imogens  and  Desdemonaa  of 
a  fainter  type.  Spacelia,  Zenoda,  Cetia,  Aspasia,  Evanthe, 
Lucina,  Ordella,  Oriana,  present  the  picture  that  cannot  be 
greatly  varied  without  departing  from  its  essence,  but  which 
never  can  be  repeated  too  often  to  please  us,  of  faithful,  tender, 
self-denying  female  love,  superior  to  every  thing  but  virtue. 
Nor  is  he  less  successful,  generally,  in  the  contrast  of  minda 
stained  by  guilty  passion,  diough  in  this  he  sometimes  exag- 
gerates the  outline  till  it  borders  on  caricature.  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  in  Fletcher  the  strong  conceptions  of  Shakspeare, 
the  Shylocks,  the  Leare,  the  Othellos.  Schlegel  has  well 
said  that  "  scarce  any  thing  has  been  wanting  to  give  a  place 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  among  the  great  dramatists  of 
Europe,  but  more  of  seriousness  and  depth,  and  the  regu- 
lating judgment  which  prescribes  the  dne  limits  in  every  part 
of  composition."  It  was  for  want  of  the  former  qualities  that 
they  conceive  nothing  in  tragedy  very  forcibly ;  for  want  of 
the  latter  that  they  spoil  their  first  conception  by  extravagance 
and  incongruity.* 

88.  The  reputation  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  was  at  its 
height,  and  most  of  their  plays  had  been  given  to  the  stage, 
when  a  worthy  inheritor  of  their  mantle  appeared  in  Philip 
Massinger.  Of  his  extant  dramas  the  Virgin  Martyr,  pub- 
lished in  l622y  seems  to  be  the  earliest ;  but  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  several  are  lost ;  and  even  this  tragedy  may 

•  "  S1i«k<peiire,"  nyi  Dryden,  "  »rit  elude  »11,  lie  WM  *  limb  of  SbakipeBre." 

better  between  man  nnd  man,  Flstcher  p.  SOI.     Hiu  compuiBon  ii  rather  go. 

betwiit  man  and  vanun  ;  consequenllj  nerall;  than  sttictlj'  jutt,  (s  ia  often  the 

Ibe  one  described  friendship  belter,  the  case  vith  tbe  criticiamaofDrydeiL    That 

other  love;  yet  Shakspeare  taught  Flet-  FUloher  vrote  better  than    Sbakipeare 

cher  to  vrLtc  love,  and  Juliet  and  Da-  '*  between  man  and  woman,"  or  ia  di^ 

demona    are  originals.      It   is  true   the  playing  love,  will  be  granted  when  be 

ccholar   had    the   saftcit   soul,    but    the  shall  be  shown  to  have  eicelled  Ferdi- 

maater  had  the  kinder.   .  •  .   Shakipeare  nand  and    Miranda,  or  Pnstbumui  and 

had  an  universal  mind,  vhieli  eompre-  Imogen.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia 

bended  all  characters  and  puvona;  Flet-  unjust    to  deny  him  credit   for  having 

cber  A  more  eonflned  and   limited ;    for  sometimes   touched   the    stronger   cmo- 

ihough  he  treated  love  in  perfection,  yet  tions,   e^^>ecially   honour   and   ambition, 

honour,   amlntion,    revenge,    and    gene-  with  great  skill,  though  much  inferior  to 

relly  all  the  stronger  passions,  he  cither  that  of  Shakspeare. 
touched  not,  or  not  nuulerly.     To  con- 
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have  been  repreaented  some  years  before.  ITie  far  greater 
Dttrt  of  bis  remaining  pieces  followed  within  ten  years ;  the 
Bashful  Lover,  which  is  the  latest  now  known,  was  written 
in  16S6.  Massinger  was  a  gentleman,  but  in  the  service, 
according  to  the  language  of  those  times,  of  the  Pembroke 
bmily ;  his  education  was  at  tbe  university,  his  acquaintance 
both  with  books  and  with  the  manners  of  the  court  is  familiar, 
his  style  and  sentiments  are  altogether  those  of  a  man  polished 
by  iutercoarse  of  good  society, 

89-  Neither  in  his  own  age  nor  in  modem  times  does 
Massinger  seem  to  have  been  put  on  a  level  with  Fletcher  or 
Jonson.  Several  of  bis  plays,  as  has  been  just  observed,  are 
swd  to  have  perished  in  manuscript ;  few  were  represented 
after  the  restoration ;  and  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  his 
having'  met  vrith  more  than  one  editor,  who  has  published  his 
collected  works  in  a  convenient  form,  that  be  is  become  tole- 
rably familiar  to  the  general  reader.  He  is,  however,  far  more 
mtelligible  than  Fletcher ;  bis  text  has  not  given  so  much 
embarrassment  from  corruption,  and  bis  general  style  is  as 
perspicuous  as  we  ever  find  it  in  the  dramatic  poets  of  that 
age.  The  obscnire  passages  in  Massinger,  after  the  care  that 
Grifford  has  taken,  are  by  no  means  frequent. 

90.  Five  of  bis  sixteen  plays  are  tragedies,  that  is,  are 
concluded  in  death  ;  of  the  rest,  no  one  belongs  to 
tbe  class  of  mere  comedy,  but  by  the  depth  of  tbe  '""  <>'  t>i^ 
interest,  the  danger  of  the  virtuous,  or  tbe  atrocity 
of  the  vicious  characters,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  the 
general  style,  must  be  ranked  with  tbe  serious  drama,  or 
as  it  was  commonly  termed,  tragi-comedy.  A  shade  of 
melancholy  tinges  the  writings  of  Massinger ;  but  he  sacrifices 
leas  than  his  contemporaries  to  the  public  taste  for  superfluous 
bloodshed  on  the  stage.  In  several  of  bis  plays,  such  as  the 
Picture,  or  tbe  Renegado,  where  it  would  have  been  easy  to 
determine  the  catastrophe  towards  tragedy,  be  has  preferred 
to  break  the  clouds  with  tbe  radiance  of  a  setting  sua.  He 
consulted  in  this  his  own  genius,  not  eminently  pathetic,  nor 
energetic  enough  to  display  the  utmost  intensity  of  emotion, 
but  abounding  in  sweetness  and  dignity,  apt  to  delineate  the 
loveliness  of  virtue,  and  to  delight  in  its  recompence  after 
trial.  It  has  been  surmised  that  the  religion  of  Massinger 
I  3 
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wa9  that  of  the  church  of  Rome;  a  conjecture  not  improbable, 
though,  coDBidering  the  ascedc  and  imaginative  piety,  which 
then  prevailed  in  that  of  England,  we  need  not  absolutely  go 
so  far  for  his  turn  of  thought  in  the  Virgin  Martyr  or  me 
Renegado. 

91.  The  most  striking  excellence  of  this  poet  is  his  con- 
ception of  character  j  and  in  this  I  must  incline  to 
™j|^^of  place  him  above  Fletcher,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  it,  even  above  Jonson.  He  is  free  from  the 
hard  outline  of  the  one  and  the  negligent  looseness  of  the 
other.  He  has  indeed  no  great  variety,  and  sometimes  re- 
peats, with  such  bare  modifications  as  the  story  demands,  the 
type  of  his  first  design.  Thus  the  extravagance  of  conjugal 
atTection  is  pourtrayed,  feeble  in  Theodosius,  frantic  in  Do- 
mitian,  selfish  in  Sforza,  suspicious  in  Mathlas  ;  and  the  same 
impulses  of  doting  love  return  upon  us  in  the  guilty  eulogies 
of  Mallefort  on  his  daughter.  The  viudictive  hypocrisy  of 
Montreville  in  the  Unnatural  Combat  has  nearly  its  counter- 
part in  that  of  Francesco  in  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  is  again 
displayed  with  more  striking  success  in  Luke.  Hiis  last 
vilMn,  indeed,  and  that  original,  masterly,  inimitable  concep- 
doR,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  rank 
of  Massinger  in  this  great  province  of  dramatic  art.  But  his 
own  disposition  led  him  more  willingly  to  pictures  of  moral 
beauty.  A  peculiar  refinement,  a  mixture  of  gendeness  and 
benignity  with  noble  daring,  belong  to  some  of  his  favourite 
characters,  to  Pisander  in  the  Bondman,  to  Antonio  in  A  Very 
Woman,  to  Charolois  in  the  Fatal  Dowry.  It  may  be  readily 
supposed  that  his  female  characters  are  not  wanting  in  these 
graces.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  has  more  variety  in  his 
women  than  in  the  other  sex,  and  that  they  are  less  man- 
nered than  the  heroines  of  Fletcher.  A  slight  degree  of  error 
or  passion  in  Sophia,  Eudocia,  Marcelia,  without  weakening 
our  sympathy,  serves  both  to  prevent  the  monotony  of  per- 
petu^  rectitude,  so  often  insipid  in  fiction,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward the  development  of  the  story. 

Q2.  The  subjects  chosen  by  Massinger  are  sometimes  hisr 

Hi  niuecu    **'"*^'  ^"^  "thcrs  Seem  to  have  been  taken  from 

French  or  Italian  novels,  and  those  so  obscure,  that 

bis  editor  Gifibrd,  a  man  of  much  reading  and  industry,  has 
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seldom  traced  them.  This  indeed  was  an  usual  practice  of 
our  ancient  dramatists.  Their  works  have  consequently  a 
romantic  character,  presenting  as  little  of  the  r€gTilar  Plau- 
tine  comedy  as  of  the  Greek  forms  of  tragedy.  Hey  are 
merely  novels  in  action,  following  probably  their  models  with 
no  great  variation,  except  the  lower  and  lighter  episodes 
whilst  it  was  always  more  or  less  necessary  to  combine  with 
the  story.  It  is  from  this  choice  of  subjects,  perhaps,  as 
mudi  as  from  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  poets,  that  love  is  the 
predominant  afifection  of  the  mind  which  they  display ;  not  cold 
and  conventional,  as  we  commonly  find  it  on  the  French  stage, 
but  sometimes,  as  the  novelists  of  the  South  were  prone  to 
delineate  its  emotions,  fiery,  irresistible,  and  almost  resem- 
bling the  fatalism  of  ancient  tragedy  ;  sometimes  a  subdued 
c^dve  at  the  chariot-wheels  of  honour  or  religion.  The  range 
of  human  passion  is  consequently  far  less  extensive  than  in 
Shakspeare ;  but  the  variety  of  circumstance,  and  the  modifi- 
cations of  the  paramount  affection  itself,  compensated  for  this 
deficiency. 

93.  Next  to  the  grace  and  dignity  of  sentiment  in  Mas- 
singer,  we  must  praise  those  qualities  in  his  style.  Buutrot 
Every  modem  critic  has  been  struck  by  the  peculiar  '"''  "^■ 
beau^  of  his  language.  In  his  harmonious  swell  of  num- 
bers, in  his  pure  and  genuine  idiom,  which  a  text,  by  good 
fortune  and  the  diligence  of  its  last  editor,  far  less  corrupt 
than  that  of  Fletcher,  enables  us  to  enjoy,  we  find  an  unceas- 
ing charm.  The  poetical  talents  of  Massinger  were  very 
considerable,  his  taste  superior  to  that  of  his  contemporaries; 
the  colouring  of  his  imagery  is  rarely  overcharged  ;  a  certain 
redandaocy,  as  some  may  account  it,  gives  fulness,  or  what 
the  painters  call  impasto,  to  his  style,  uid  if  it  might  not 
always  conduce  to  effect  on  the  stage,  is  on  the  whole  suitable 
to  die  diaracter  of  his  composition.* 

*  [Iquotc  thefblloiriiig  crillcismfVom  loquial  lan^gge  is  left  M  the  gieiteat 

Cvmidge,  without  tborougblj  uwnlii^  diiUace;  yet  «>me(bing  of  it  u  prewnad, 

toit: — **  The  itjlH  of  HuBmger'i  pUjfs  to    render    (he    dialojzuc    prolwble  :     in 

■nil  tbe  Samsoti  Af^onistes  *re  the  tiro  Masainger  the  stjle  isdiiTerenced,  but  dif. 

nlnraei    of  the  are  within  which  the  fereneed  in  the  ■matleit  degree  posiible, 

diction  of  dramatic  poctr;  may  oscillate,  from  animated  convertalion  by  tbe  Tela 

Sbakipeare  in  hii  great  {dayi  u  the  mid-  of  poetry."     Table  TatV,  vol.  ii.  p.  18], 

pnM.      In  the  Sanwon  AgoniMes,  col-  —1842.] 
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94.  The  comic  powers  of  this  writer  are  uot  on  a  level 

with  the  serious ;  with  some  degree  of  humorous 

orhiic<M>ic  conception  he  is  too  apt  to  aim  at  exciting  ridicule 

pcpwerj.  ,  i^.  11-1-1  1  i_ 

by  caricature,  and  his  dialogue  wants  altogether 
the  sparkling  wit  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher.  Whether 
from  a  consciousness  of  this  defect,  or  from  an  unhappy 
compliance  with  the  viciousness  of  the  age,  no  writer  is  more 
contaminated  by  gross  indecency.  It  belongs  indeed  chiefly, 
not  perhaps  exclusively,  to  the  characters  he  would  render 
odious ;  but  upon  them  he  has  bestowed  this  flower  of  our 
early  theatre  with  no  sparing  hand.  Few,  it  must  be  said, . 
of  his  plays  are  incapable  of  representation  merely  on  this 
account,  and  the  ofifence  is  therefore  more  incurable  in 
Fletcher. 

9^.  Among  the  tragedies  of  Massinger,  I  should  incline 
sonwoTbii  to  prefer  the  Duke  of  Milan.  The  plot  borrows 
l^lin^.  enough  from  history  to  give  it  dignity,  and  to  coun- 
terbalance in  some  measure  the  predominance  of  the 
passion  of  love  which  the  invented  parts  of  the  drama  exhibit. 
The  characters  of  Sforza,  Marcelia,  and  Francesco,  are  in 
Massinger's  best  manner  ;  the  story  is  skilfully  and  not  im- 
probably developed  ;  the  pathos  is  deeper  than  we  generally 
find  in  his  writings  ;  the  eloquence  of  language,  especially  in 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Sforza  before  the  emperor,  has  never 
been  surpassed  by  him.  Many,  however,  place  the  Fatal 
Dowry  still  higher.  This  tragedy  furnished  Rowe  with  the 
story  of  his  Fair  Penitent.  The  superiority  of  the  original, 
except  in  suitableness  for  representation,  has  long  been  ac- 
knowledged. In  the  Unnatural  Combat,  probably  among 
^e  earliest  of  MassingePs  works,  we  find  a  greater  energy, 
a  bolder  str^n  of  figurative  poetry,  more  command  of  terror 
and  perhaps  of  pity,  than  in  any  other  of  his  dramas.  But 
the  dark  shadows  of  crime  and  misery  which  overspread  this 
tragedy  belong  to  rather  an  earlier  period  of  the  English  stage 
than  that  of  Massinger,  and  were  not  congenial  to  his  temper. 
In  the  Virgin  Mar^,  he  has  followed  the  Spanish  model  of 
religious  Autos,  with  many  graces  of  language  and  a  beautiful 
display  of  Christian  heroism  in  Dorothea  ;  but  the  tragedy 
is  in  many  respects  unpleasing. 
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96.  The  Picture,  The  Bondman,  and  A  Very  Woman, 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  best  of  the  tragi-come-  ^^  0,^11 
dies  of  Massinger.  But  the  general  merits  as  well  ""'"p'»i'- 
as  defects  of  this  writer  are  perceptible  in  alt ;  and  the  differ- 
eaee  between  these  and  the  rest  is  not  sucb  as  to  be  ^parent 
to  every  reader.  Two  others  are  distinguishable  as  more 
English  than  the  rest ;  the  scene  lies  at  home,  and  in  the  age ; 
aod  to  these  the  common  voice  has  assigned  a  superiority. 
Tliey  are  A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  and  The  City 
Madam.  A  character  drawn,  as  it  appears  from  reality,  and 
diough  darkly  wicked,  not  beyond  the  province  of  the  higher 
comedy.  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  gives  the  former  drama  a 
striking  originaUty  and  an  impressive  vigour.  It  retains, 
alone  among  the  productions  of  Massinger,  a  place  on  the 
stage.  Gifibrd  inclines  to  prefer  the  City  Maimm ;  which, 
no  doubt,  by  the  masterly  delineation  of  Luke,  a  villain  of  a 
diflferent  order  from  Overreach,  and  a  larger  portion  of  comic 
humour  and  satire  than  is  usual  with  this  writer,  may  dis- 
pute the  palm.  But  there  seems  to  be  more  violent  impro- 
bability in  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  than  in  A  New  Way  to 
Pay  Old  Debts. 

97-  Massinger,  as  a  tragic  writer,  spears  to  me  second 
only  to  Shakspeare ;  in  the  higher  comedy,  I  can 
hardly  think  him  inferior  to  Jonson.  In  wit  and 
sprightly  dialogue,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  of  theatrical 
i^ct,  he  fells  very  much  below  Fletcher.  These,  however, 
are  the  great  names  of  the  English  stage.  At  a  considerable 
distance  below  Massinger,  we  may  place  his  contemporary 
John  Ford.  In  the  choice  of  tragic  subjects  from  obscure 
ficdons  which  have  to  us  the  charm  of  entire  novelty,  they 
resemble  each  other  ;  but  in  the  conduct  of  their  feble,  in  the 
delineation  of  their  characters,  each  of  these  poets  has  his 
distinguishing  excellences.  "  I  know,"  says  Gi£R>rd,  "  few 
things  more  difficult  to  account  for,  than  the  deep  and  lasting 
impression  made  by  the  more  tragic  portions  of  Ford's 
poetry."  He  succeeds  however  pretty  well  in  accounting  for 
it ;  the  situations  are  awfully  interesting,  the  distress  intense, 
ihe  thoughts  and  language  becoming  die  expression  of  deep 
sorrow.  Ford,  with  none  of  the  moral  beauty  and  elevation 
of  Massinger,  has,  in  a  murh  higher  degree,  the  power  over 
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tears  ;  we  sympathise  even  with  his  vicious  characters,  witfi 
Giovanni  and  Annabella  and  Bianca.  Love,  and  love  in 
guilt  or  sorrow,  is  almost  exclusively  the  emotion  he  pour- 
trajrs ;  no  heroic  passion,  no  sober  dignity,  will  he  found  in 
his  tragedies.  But  he  conducts  his  stories  well  and  without 
confusion  ;  his  scenes  are  often  highly  wrought  and  effective ; 
his  characters,  with  no  striking  novelty,  are  well  supported ; 
he  is  seldom  extravagant  or  regardless  of  probability.  The 
Broken  Heart  has  generally  been  reckoned  his  finest  tragedy ; 
and  if  the  last  act  had  been  better  prepared,  by  bringing  the 
love  of  Calantha  for  Ithocles  more  fully  before  the  reader  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  play,  there  would  be  very  few  passages 
of  deeper  pathos  in  our  dramatic  literature.  *'  The  style  of 
Ford,"  it  is  said  by  Gifibrd,  "is  altogether  original  and  his 
own.  Without  the  majestic  march  which  distinguishes  the 
poetry  of  Massinger,  and  with  little  or  none  of  that  light  fuid 
playful  humour  which  characterises  the  dialogue  of  Fletcher, 
or  even  of  Shirley,  he  is  yet  elegant,  and  easy,  and  harmo- 
nious ;  and  though  rarely  sublime,  yet  sufficiently  elevated 
for  the  most  pathetic  tones  of  that  passion  on  whose  romantic 
energies  he  chiefly  delighted  to  dwell."  Yet  he  censures  after- 
wards Ford's  affectation  of  uncouth  phrases,  and  perplexity 
of  language.  Of  comic  ability  this  writer  does  not  display  one 
particle.  Nothing  can  be  meaner  than  those  portions  of  his 
dramas  which,  in  compliance  with  the  prescribed  rules  of 
that  age,  he  devotes  to  the  dialogue  of  servants  or  buffoons. 
98.  Shirley  is  a  dramatic  writer  much  inferior  to  those 
who  have  been  mentioned,  but  has  acquired  some 

Bhirlfj.  ,  -  ,  -  ^  I. 

degree  oi  reputation,  or  at  least  notoriety  oi  name, 
in  consequence  of  the  new  edition  of  his  plays.  These  are 
between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number  j  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, writteu  in  conjunction  with  his  fellow  dramatists.  A 
few  of  these  are  tragedies,  a  few  are  comedies  drawn  from 
English  manners ;  but  in  the  greater  part  we  find  the 
favourite  style  of  that  age,  the  characters  foreign  and  of  ele- 
vated rank,  the  interest  serious,  but  not  always  of  buskined 
dignity,  the  catastrophe  fortunate ;  all,  in  short,  that  has 
gone  under  the  vague  appellation  of  tragi-comedy.  Shirley 
has  no  originality,  no  force  in  conceiving  or  delineating  dut- 
racter,  little  of  pathos,  and  less,  perhaps  of  wit ;  his  dramas 
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produce  no  deep  impression  in  reading,  and  of  course  can 
leave  none  in  the  memory.  But  his  mind  was  poetical,  his 
better  characters,  especially  females,  express  pure  thoughts 
in  pure  language ;  he  is  never  tumid  or  affected,  and  seldom 
obscure ;  the  incidents  succeed  rapidly,  the  personages  are 
namerous,  and  there  is  a  general  animation  in  the  scenes, 
which  causes  us  to  read  him  with  some  pleasure. '  No  very 
good  play,  nor,  possibly,  any  very  good  scene  could  be  found 
in  Shirley }  but  he  has  many  lines  of  considerable  beauty. 
AmoDg  his  comedies  the  Gramesters  may  be  reckoned  the 
best.  Charles  I.  is  said  to  have  declared  that  it  was  "  the 
best  play  he  had  seen  these  seven  years  j "  and  it  has  even  been 
added  that  the  story  was  of  his  royal  suggestion.  It  certainly 
deserves  praise  both  for  language  and  construction  of  the 
plot,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  exposing  vice  to  ridicule  ; 
but  the  ladies  of  that  court,  the  fair  forms  whom  Vandyke 
has  immortalised,  must  have  been  very  different  hideed  from 
their  posterity  if  they  could  sit  it  through.  The  Ball,  and 
also  some  more  among  the  comedies  of  Shirley,  are  so  far 
remarkable  and  worthy  of  being  read,  that  they  bear  witness 
to  a  more  polished  elegance  of  manners,  and  a  more  free 
intercourse  in  the  higher  class,  than  we  find  in  the  comedies 
of  the  preceding  reign.  A  queen  from  France,  and  that 
queen  Henrietta  Maria,  was  better  fitted  to  give  this  tone 
than  Anne  of  Denmark.  But  it  is  not  from  Shirley's  pic- 
tures  that  we  can  draw  the  most  favourable  notions  of  the 
morals  of  that  age. 

99-  Heywood  is  a  writer  still  more  fertile  than  Shirley ; 
between  forty  and  fifty  plays  are  ascribed  to  him. 
We  have  mentioned  one  of  the  best  in  the  second 
volume,  ante-dating,  perhaps,  its  appearance  by  a  few  years. 
In  the  English  Traveller  he  has  returned  to  something  like 
the  sulject  of  A  Woman  Killed  with  Kindness,  but  with  less 
success.  This  play  is  written  in  verse,  and  with  that  ease  and 
perspicuity,  seldom  rising  to  passion  or  figurative  poetry, 
wfaidi  distinguishes  this  dramatist.  Young  Geraldine  is  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  the  Platonic,  or  rather  infiexibly  virtuous 
lover  whom  the  writers  of  this  age  delighted  to  pourtray. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce  whether  the 
lady  is  a  thorough-paced  hypocrite  in  the  first  acts,  or  falls 
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from  virtue,  like  Mrs.  Frankfort,  on  the  first  solicitation  of  a 
stranger.  In  either  case  the  character  is  unpleasing,  and, 
we  may  hope,  improbahle.  The  underplot  of  this  play  is 
largely  borrowed  from  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus,  and  is 
diverting,  though  somewhat  absurd.  Hejwood  seldom  rises 
to  much  vigour  of  poetry ;  but  his  dramatic  invention  is 
ready,  his  style  is  easy,  his  characters  do  not  transgress  the 
boundaries  of  nature,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  was 
popular  in  his  ovni  age. 

100.  Webster  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  the  reign  of 
James.  He  possessed  very  considerable  powers, 
and  ought  to  be  ranked,  I  think,  the  next  below 

Ford.  With  less  of  poetic  grace  than  Shirley,  he  had  in- 
comparably more  vigour ;  with  less  of  nature  and  simplicity 
than  Heywood,  he  had  a  more  elevated  genius,  and  a  bolder 
pencil.  But  the  deep  sorrows  and  terrors  of  tragedy  were 
peculiarly  bis  province.  "His  imagination,"  says  lus  last 
editor,  "  had  a  fond  familiarity  with  objects  of  awe  and  fear. 
The  silence  of  the  sepulchre,  the  sculptures  of  marble  monu- 
ments, the  knoUiug  of  church  bella,  the  cearments  of  the 
corpse,  the  yew  that  roots  itself  in  dead  men's  graves,  are 
the  illustrations  that  most  readily  present  themselves  to  his 
imagination."  I  think  this  well-written  sentence  a  little  one- 
sided, and  hardly  doing  jusdce  to  the  variety  of  Webster's 
power ;  but  in  fact  he  was  as  deeply  tainted  as  any  of  his 
contemporaries  with  the  savage  taste  of  the  Italian  school, 
and  in  the  Duchess  of  Malfy,  scarcely  leaves  enough  on  the 
stage  to  bury  the  dead. 

101.  This  is  the  most  celebrated  of  Webster's  dramas. 
Hit  D,ich«i  l^fi  story  is  taken  from  Bandello,  and  has  all  that 
otBtai'r-  accumulation  of  wickedness  and  horror,  which  the 
Italian  novelists  perversely  described,  and  our  tragedians  as  ■ 
perversely  imitated.  But  the  scenes  are  wrought  up  vrith 
skill,  and  produce  a  strong  impression.  Webster  has  a 
superiority  in  delineating  character  above  many  of  the  old 
dramatists ;  he  is  seldom  extravagant  beyond  the  htnits  of 
conceivable  nature ;  we  find  the  guilt,  or  even  the  atrodty,  of 
human  passions,  but  not  that  incarnation  of  evil  spirits  which 
some  more  ordinary  dramatists  loved  to  exhibit.  In  the  dia- 
racter  of  the  Duchess  of  Malfy  herself  there  wants  neither 
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originality  nor  skill  of  managemeiit,  and  I  do  not  know  that 
aoj  dramatist  after  Shskspeare  would  have  succeeded  better 
in  the  difficult  scene  where  she  discloses  her  love  to  an  infe- 
rior. There  is  perhaps  a  little  failure  in  dignity  and 
delicacy,  especially  towards  the  dose ;  but  the  Duchess  of 
Malfy  is  not  drawn  as  an  Isabella  or  a  Portia ;  she  is  a  love- 
side  widow,  virtuous  and  true-hearted,  but  more  intended  for 
our  sympathy  than  our  reverence. 

ICfe.  The  White  Devil,  or  Vittoria  Corombona,  is  not 
mudi  inferior  in  language  and  spirit  to  the  Duchess  viiiaru 
of  Malfy ;  but  the  plot  is  more  confused,  less  inte-  '='»°'°'«"|» 
resting,  and  worse  conducted.  Mr.  Dyce,  the  late  editor  of 
Webster,  prtuses  the  dramatic  vigour  of  the  part  of  Vittoria, 
but  justly  diders  from  Lamb,  who  speaks  of  "  the  innocence- 
resembling  boldness  "  she  displays  in  the  trial  scene.  It  is 
rather  a  delineation  of  desperate  guilt,  losing  in  a  counter- 
feited audacity  all  that  could  seduce  or  conciliate  the  tribunal. 
Webster's  other  plays  are  less  striking ;  in  Appius  and  Virginia 
be  has  done  perhaps  better  than  any  one  who  has  attempted  a 
subject  not  on  the  whole  very  promising  for  tragedy  ^  several 
of  the  scenes  are  dramatic  and  effective ;  the  language,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  Webster,  is  written  so  as  to  display  an 
actor's  talents,  and  he  has  followed  the  received  history  suffi- 
ciently to  abstwn  from  any  excess  of  slaughter  at  the  close. 
Webster  is  not  without  comic  wit,  as  well  as  a  power  of 
imagination ;  his  plays  have  lately  met  with  an  editor  of 
taste  enough  to  admire  hia  beauties,  and  not  very  over-partial 
in  estimating  them. 

103.  Below  Webster  we  might  enumerate  a  long  list  of 
dramatists  under  the  first  Stuarts.  Marston  is  a  tumid  and 
ranting  tragedian,  a  wholesale  dealer  in  murders  and  ghosts. 
Chapman,  who  assisted  Ben  Jonson  and  some  others  in 
comedy,  deserves  but  limited  praise  for  his  Bussy  d'Amboise. 
Tlie  style  in  this,  and  in  all  his  tragedies,  is  extravagantly 
hyperbolical ;  he  is  not  very  dramatic,  nor  has  any  power  of 
exciting  emotion  except  in  those  who  sympathise  with  a 
tumid  pride  and  self  confidence.  Yet  he  has  more  thinking 
dian  many  of  the  old  dramatists  ;  and  the  praise  of  one  of  his 
critics,  though  sftongly  worded,  is  not  without  some  founda- 
tion, that  we    "seldom  find  richer  contemplations  on  the 
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nature  of  man  and  the  world."  There  is  also  a  poetic 
impetuosity  in  Chapman,  such  as  has  redeemed  hia  traDsIation 
of  Homer,  by  which  we  are  hurried  along.  His  tragi-come- 
dies,  All  Fools  and  The  Gentleman  Usher,  are  perhaps 
superior  to  his  tragedies.*  Rowley  and  Le  Toumeur, 
especially  the  former,  have  occasionally  good  lines,  but  we 
cannot  say  that  they  were  very  superior  dramatists.  Rowley, 
however,  was  often  in  comic  partnership  with  Masslnger. 
Dekker  merits  a  higher  rank ;  he  co-operated  with  Mas- 
singer  in  some  of  his  plays,  and  manifests  in  his  own 
some  energy  of  passion  and  some  comic  humour.  Mid- 
dleton  belongs  to  this  lower  class  of  dramatic  writers ;  his 
tragedy  enUtled  "  Women  beware  Women "  is  founded 
on  the  story  of  Bianca  Cappello ;  it  is  full  of  action,  but 
the  characters  are  all  too  vicious  to  be  iateresdng,  and 
the  language  does  not  rise  much  above  mediocri^.  In 
comedy,  Middleton  deserves  more  praise.  "  A  Trick  to 
catch  the  Old  One"  and  several  others  that  bear  his  name 
are  amusing  and  spirited.  But  Middleton  wrote  chiefly  in 
conjunction  with  others,  and  sometimes  with  Jonson  and 
Massinger. 

.   p.  333.,  md  again  in. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HISTORY    OP   POLITE    LITERATURE    IN   PROSE 
FROM    1600   TO    1650. 


IlaSan  Writer*  —  BoeeaHtd — GramtaaHceU  and  CrUkal  Work*  —  Gradan  — 
PreniA  Wiitert  —  Baitac  —  Vature  —  French  Academi/  —  Vaugelat  —  Patru 
and  Le  Minttre  —  Style  of  Engluk  Prote  —  Earl  of  Eiiex  ~  Knatki — 
Several  other  En^Uh  Writen. 

1.  It  would  be  vun  probably  to  inquire  from  what  general 
causes  we  should  deduce  the  decline  of  taste  in 
Italy.  None  at  least  have  occurred  to  my  mind,  luw"" 
relating  to  political  or  social  circumstances,  upon  '' 
which  we  could  build  more  than  one  of  those  sophistical 
dieories,  which  assume  a  casual  relation  between  any  con- 
comttaot  events.  Bad  taste,  in  fact,  whether  in  literature  or 
the  arts,  is  always  ready  to  seize  upon  the  public,  being  in 
many  cases  no  more  than  a  pleasure  in  faults  which  are 
really  fitted  to  please  us,  and  of  which  it  can  only  be  swd 
that  they  hinder  or  impair  the  greater  pleasure  we  should 
derive  from  beauties.  Among  these  critical  sins,  none  are  so 
dangerous  as  the  display  of  ingenious  and  novel  thoughts  or 
tarns  of  phrase :  for  as  such  enter  into  the  definition  of 
good  writing,  it  seems  very  difficult  to  persuade  the  world 
that  they  can  ever  be  the  characteristics  of  bad  writing. 
The  metes  and  bounds  of  ornament,  the  fine  shades  of  dis- 
tinction which  regulate  a  judicious  choice,  are  only  learned 
by  an  attentive  as  well  as  a  naturally  susceptible  mind ;  and 
it  is  no  rare  case  for  an  unprepared  multitude  to  prefer  the 
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worse  picture,  the  worse  building,  the  worse  poem,  the  worse 
speech  to  the  better.  Education,  an  acquaintance  with  just 
criticism,  and  still  more  the  habitual  observation  of  what  is 
truly  beautiful  in  nature  or  art,  or  in  the  literature  of  taste, 
will  sometimes  generate  almost  a  national  tact  that  rejects 
the  temptations  of  a  meretricious  and  false  style  ;  but  expe- 
rience has  shown  that  this  happy  state  of  public  feeling  will 
not  be  very  durable.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  it, 
this  age  of  the  Italian  seicentisti  has  been  reckoned  almost  as 
inauspicious  to  good  writing  in  prose  as  in  verse.  '*  If  we 
except,"  says  llraboschi,  "  the  Tuscans  and  a  very  few 
more,  never  was  our  language  so  neglected  as  in  this  period. 
We  can  scarce  bear  to  read  most  of  the  books  that  were  pub- 
lished, so  rude  and  full  of  barbarisms  is  their  s^le.  Few 
had  any  other  aim  than  to  exercise  their  wit  in  conceits  and 
metaphors  ;  and  so  long  as  they  could  scatter  them  pro- 
fusely over  their  pages,  cared  nothing  for  the  choice  of 
phrases  or  the  purity  of  gnunmar.  Their  eloquence  on 
public  occasions  was  intended  only  for  admiration  and 
applause,  not  to  persuade,  or  move,"  *  And  this,  he  says, 
is  applicable  alike  to  their  Latin  and  Italian,  their  sacred  and 
profane  harangues.  Hie  academical  discourses,  of  which 
Dati  has  collected  many  in  his  Prose  Florentine,  are  poor  in 
comparison  with  those  of  the  sixteenth.! 

@.  A  later  writer  than  Tindwschi  has  thought  this  sentence 
against  the  seicentisti  a  littie  too  severe,  and  condemning 
equally  with  him  the  bad  taste  characteristic  of  that  age,  en- 
deavours to  rescue  a  few  from  the  general  censure,  t  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  the  insipidity  of  the  cinque  cento  writers, 
their  long  periods  void  of  any  but  the  most  trivial  meaning, 
their  affectation  of  the  faults  of  Cicero's  manner  in  their  own 
language,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  or  wholly  pardoned, 
while  we  dwell  on  an  opposite  defect  of  their  successors,  the 
perpetual  desire  to  be  novel,  brilliant,  or  profound.  These 
may  doubtiess  be  the  more  offensive  of  the  two  ;  but  they  are, 
perhaps,  not  less  likely  to  be  mingled  with  something  really 
worth  reading. 

3.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  we  can  mention  many 

•  VoL  li.  p.  415.  t  ^^  t  Salfl.iiY.  11. 
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Italian  books,  after  what  has  been  said,  which  come  very 
pretdsely  witbin  the  class  of  polite  literature,  or  claim  any 
jvaise  on  the  ^ound  of  style.  Their  greatest  lumi-  g,^,,  „r 
nary,  Galileo,  wrote  with  clearness,  elegance,  and  ''""'"'■ 
spirit ;  no  one  among  the  modems  had  so  entirely  rejected 
a  dry  and  technical  manner  of  teaching,  and  thrown  such 
attractions  round  the  form  of  truth.  Himself  a  poet,  and  a 
critic,  be  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  his  own  philosmthical 
perspicui^  to  the  constant  perusal  of  Ariosto.  This  I  have 
mentioaed  in  another  place  ;  but  we  cannot  too  much  remem- 
ber that  all  objects  of  intellectual  pursuit  are  as  bodies  acting 
with  reciprocal  forces  in  one  system,  being  all  lo  relation  to 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  which  is  itself  but  one  ;  and  that 
the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  various  provinces  of 
literature  will  not  fail  to  strengthen  our  dominion  over  those 
we  more  peculiarly  deem  our  own.  The  school  of  Galileo, 
eq>ecially  Torricelli  and  Redi,  were  not  less  distinguished 
ibau  himself  for  their  union  of  elegance  with  philosophy.* 

4.  The  letters  of  Bentivoglio  are  commonly  known.    This 
egistohry  art  was  always  cultivated  by  the  Italians, 

&^t  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  afterwards  in  their  ""'  "^  "' 
own.  Bentivoglio  has  written  with  equal  dignity  and  ease. 
Galileo's  letters  are  also  esteemed  on  account  of  their  style  as 
well  as  ofwhattiieycontidn.  In  whatis  more  peculiarly  called 
eloqueoce,  the  Italians  of  this  age  are  rather  emulous  of  suc- 
cess than  successful ;  the  common  defects  of  taste  in  them- 
selves, and  in  those  who  heard  or  read  them,  as  well  as,  in 
most  instances,  the  uninteresting  nature  of  their  sul^ects, 
exclude  them  from  our  notice. 

5.  Trajan  Boccalini  was  by  his  disposition  inclined  to  poli- 
tical satire,  and  possibly  to  political  intrigue  ;  but 

we  have  here  only  to  mention  the  work  by  which  N™r™ 
he  is  best  known.  Advices  from  Parnassus  (Rag- 
giiagU  di  Pamaso).  If  the  idea  of  this  once  popular  and 
celebrated  book  is  not  original,  which  I  should  rather  doubt, 
though  without  immediately  recognising  a  similarity  to  any 
tbiug  earlier,  (Lucian,  the  common  prototype,  excepted,)  it 
has  at  least  been  an  original  source.     In  the  general  turn  of 
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Boccalini'a  fictions,  and  perh^  in  a  few  pardcuW  instances, 
we  may  sometimes  perceive  what  a  much  greater  man  has 
imitated  ;  they  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  those  of  Addison, 
though  the  vast  superiority  of  the  latter  in  felicity  of  execution 
and  variety  of  invention  may  almost  conceal  it.  The  Rag- 
guagli  are  a  series  of  despatches  from  the  court  of  Apollo  od 
Parnassus,  vfhere  he  is  surrounded  by  eminent  men  of  all 
ages.  This  fiction  becomes  in  itself  very  cold  and  monoto- 
nous ;  yet  there  is  much  variety  in  the  subjects  of  the  deci- 
sions made  by  the  god  with  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  and 
some  strokes  of  satire  are  well  hit,  though  more  perhaps  fail  of 
effect.  But  we  cannot  now  catch  the  force  of  every  passage. 
Boccalini  is  full  of  allusions  to  his  own  time,  even  where  uie 
immediate  subject  seems  andent.  This  book  was  published 
at  Venice  in  161S  ;  at  a  time  when  the  ambition  of  Spain 
was  regarded  with  jealousy  by  patriotic  Italians,  who  thought 
diat  pacific  republic  their  bulwark  and  their  glory.  He 
inveighs  therefore  against  the  military  spirit  and  Ae  profes- 
sion of  war,  "  necessary  sometimes,  but  so  fierce  and  inhu- 
man that  no  fine  expressions  can  make  it  honourable."  •  Nor 
is  he  less  severe  on  the  vices  of  kings,  nor  less  ardent  in  his 
eulogies  of  liberty  ;  the  government  of  Venice  being  reckoned, 
and  not  altogether  untruly,  an  asylum  of  free  thought  aud 
action  in  comparison  with  that  of  Spain.  Aristotle,  he  re- 
ports in  one  of  his  despatches,  was  besieged  in  his  villa  on 
Parnassus  by  a  number  of  ki-med  men  belonging  to  different 
princes,  who  insisted  on  his  retracting  the  definition  he  had 
given  of  a  tyrant,  that  he  was  one  who  governed  for  his  own 
good  and  not  that  of  the  people,  because  it  would  ^ply  to 
every  prince,  all  reigning  for  their  own  good.  The  philoso- 
pher, alarmed  by  this  demand,  altered  his  definition  ;  which 
was  to  run  thus,  that  tyrants  were  certain  persons  of  old  time, 
whose  race  was  now  quite  extinct,  t  Boccalini,  however, 
takes  care,  in  general,  to  mix  something  of  playfulness  with 
his  satire,  so  that  it  could  not  be  resented  without  apparent 
ill-nature.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  us  free  from  invective,  and 
rather  meant  to  sting  than  to  wound.  But  this,  if  a  common 
rumour  be  true,  did  not  secure  him  against  a  beating  of  which 
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he  died.  The  style  of  Boccatiui  is  said  by  the  critics  to  be 
dear  uid  fluent,  rather  than  correct  or  elegant ;  and  he  dis- 
plays the  taste  of  his  dmes  by  extravagant  metaphors.  But 
to  foreigners,  who  regard  this  less,  his  Advices  from  Par- 
nasaus,  unequal,  of  course,  and  occasionally  tedious,  must  ap- 
pear to  contain  many  ingenious  allusions,  judicious  criticisms, 
and  acute  remarks. 

6.  The  Pietra  del  Psragone  by  the  same  author  is  an  odd, 
and  rather  awkward,  mixture  of  reality  and  fiction, 

all  levelled  at  the  court  of  Spain,  and  designed  to  dct m" 
keep  alive  a  jealousy  of  its  ambitioa.  It  is  a  kind  '°° ' 
of  episode  or  supplement  to  the  Ragguagli  di  Pamaso,  the 
leading  invention  being  preserved.  Boccalini  ia  an  interesting 
writer  on  account  of  the  ti^t  be  throws  on  the  history  and 
sentiments  of  Italy.  He  is  in  this  work  a  still  bolder  writer 
than  in  the  former  ;  not  only  censuring  Spain  without  mercy, 
but  even  the  Venetian  aristocracy,  observing  upon  the  inso- 
lence of  the  young  nobles  towards  the  citizens,  though  he  jus- 
tifies the  senate  for  not  punishing  the  former  more  frequently 
with  death  by  public  execution,  which  would  lower  the  no- 
bility in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  were,  however,  he  says, 
as  severely  punished,  when  their  conduct  «'as  bad,  by  exdu- 
sioa  from  offices  of  trust.  The  Hetra  del  Paragone  is  a  kind 
of  political,  as  the  Raggu^ll  is  a  critical  miscellany. 

7.  About  twenty  years  after  Boccalini,  a  young  man  ap- 
pe»-ed,  by  name  Ferraute  Pallavicino,  who,  with  Tfrrtnu 

a  &me  more  local  and  transitory,  with  less  respect-  •'»"■•''''"'■ 
ability  of  character,  and  probably  with  inferior  talents,  trod  to 
a  certain  degree  in  his  steps.  As  Spain  had  been  the  object 
of  Batare  to  the  one,  so  was  Rome  to  the  other.  Urban  VIII., 
an  ambitious  pontiff,  and  vulnerable  in  several  respects,  was 
attacked  by  an  imprudent  and  self-confident  enemy,  safe,  as 
he  imagined,  under  the  shield  of  Venice.  But  Pallavicino, 
having  been  trepanned  into  the  power  of  the  pope,  lost  his 
head  at  Avignon.  None  of  his  writings  have  fallen  in  my 
way ;  ibat  most  celebrated  at  the  time,  and  not  wholly  dissi- 
milar in  the  conception  to  the  Advices  from  Parnassus,  was 
entitled  The  Courier  Robbed ;  a  series  of  imaginary  letters 
wlucb  such  a  Bcbon  gave  lum  a  pretext  for  bringing  together. 
Perh^  we  may  consider  Pallavicino  as  rather  a  counterpart 
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to  Jordano  Bruno,  in  the  satirical  cbaract«rof  the  latter,  than 
to  Boccalini.* 

8.  The  Italian  language  itself,  g^iLmmatically  considered, 
,  was  still  assiduously  cultivated.     The  Academicians 
'"  of  Florence  published  the  first  edition  of  th«r  cele- 
brated Vocabolario  della  Crusca  in  I6l3.     It  was 

avowedly  founded  on  Tuscan  principles,  setting  up  the  four- 
teenth century  as  the  Augustan  period  of  the  language,  which 
they  dtsdmned  to  call  Italian  ^  and  though  not  absolutely  ex- 
cluding the  great  writers  of  the  sixteendi  age  whom  Tuscany 
had  not  produced,  giving  in  general  a  manifest  preference  to 
their  own.  Italy  has  rebelled  against  this  tyranny  of  Flo- 
rence, as  she  did,  in  the  Social  War,  against  that  of  Rome. 
Her  Lombard  and  Romagnol  and  Neapolitan  writers  have 
claimed  the  rights  of  equal  citizenship,  and  fairly  won  them 
in  the  field  of  literature.  The  Vocabulary  itself  was  not  re- 
ceived as  a  legislative  code.  Beni  assailed  it  by  his  Anti- 
CruBca  the  same  year ;  many  invidiously  published  marginal 
notes  to  point  out  the  inaccuradea ;  and  in  the  frequent  re- 
visions and  enlargements  of  this  dictionary  the  exclusive  cha- 
racter which  it  affected,  has,  I  believe,  been  nearly  lost. 

9.  Buonmattei,  himself  a  Florentine,  was  the  first  who 
GnmiDi-  completed  an  extensive  and  methodical  grammar, 
aSlnmlluJi. "  developing,"  says  Tiraboschi,  "  the  whole  eco- 
"•™''"  nomy  and  system  of  our  language."  It  was  pub- 
lished entire,  after  some  previous  impressions  of  parts,  with 
the  title,  Delta  Lingua  Toacana,  in  164S.  This  has  been 
reckoned  a  standard  work,  both  for  its  authority,  and  for  the 
clearness,  precision,  and  elegance  with  which  it  is  written ;  but 
it  betrays  something  of  an  academical  and  Florentine  spirit  in 
the  rigour  of  its  grammatical  criticism.t  Bartoli,  a  Ferra- 
rese  Jesuit,  and  a  man  of  extensive  leamiDg,  attacked  that 
dogmatic  school,  who  were  accustomed  to  proscribe  common 
phrases  with  a  Non  si  pud  (It  cannot  be  used),  in  a  treatise 
entitled  n  torto  ed  il  diritto  del  Non  si  puJ^.  His  object  was 
to  justify  many  expressions  thus  anthoritatively  condemned,  by 
the  examples  of  the  best  writers.  This  book  was  a  Uttie 
later  than  the  middle  of  the  century.  X 

•  CoTDUni,  tUL  305.     Salfi,  lir.  46.  )  Coniiaiu,  ill.  S59.     S<UG,  xiii.  4IT. 
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10.  Petrarch  had  been  the  idol,  in  general,  of  the  pre- 
ceding ago  i  and,  above  ^1,  he  was  the  peculiar  divi- 

ai^  of  the  Florentines.  But  this  seventeenth  cen-  nniuiu  on 
tnry  was  in  the  productions  of  the  mind  a  period  of 
revolutionary  innovation  ;  men  dared  to  ask  why,  as  well  as 
what,  they  ought  to  worship ;  and  sometinies  the  same  who 
rebelled  against  Aristode,  as  an  infallible  guide,  were  equally 
contumacious  in  dealing  with  the  great  names  of  literature. 
Tassoni  published  in  lo09  his  Observations  on  the  poems  of 
Petrarch.  Hiey  are  not  written,  as  we  should  now  think, 
adversely  to  one  whom  he  professes  to  honour  above  all  lyric 
poets  ID  the  world,  and  though  his  critical  remarks  are  some- 
what minute,  they  seem  hardly  unfair.  A  writer  like  Pe- 
trarch, whose  fame  has  been  raised  so  high  by  his  style,  is 
sorely  amenable  to  this  severi^  of  examination.  The  finest 
iiounets  Tassoni  generally  extols,  but  gives  a  preference,  on 
the  whole,  to  the  odra ;  which,  even  if  an  erroneous  judg- 
ment, cannot  be  called  unfair  upon  the  author  of  both.*  He 
produces  many  parallel  passages  from  the  Latin  poems  of 
Petrarch  himself,  as  well  as  from  the  ancients  and  from  the 
earlier  Italians  and  Proven9als.  The  manner  of  Tassoni  is 
often  humorous,  original,  intrepid,  sadrical  on  his  own 
dmes  y  he  was  a  man  of  real  taste,  and  no  servile  worshipper 
of  names. 

11.  Galileo  was  leas  just  in  his  observations  upon  Tasso. 
Hwy  are  written  with  severity  and  sometimes  an 
hisaldng  tone  towards  the  great  poet,  passing  over  ^"^  <« 
generally  the  most  beautiful  verses,  though  he  some- 
times bestows  praise.     The  object  is  to  point  out  the  imita- 
tions of  Tasso  from  Ariosto,  and  his  general  infe-  sromPii- 
riority.     The  CH)servadons  on  the  Art  of  Writing  '•''^""i 
by  Sforza  Pallavidno,  die  historian  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
poUished  at  Rome,  1646,  is  a  work  of  general  criticism  con- 
taining many  good  remarks.     What  he  says  of  imitation  is 
worthy  of  being  compared  with  Hurd ;  though  he  will  be 
found  not  to  have  analysed  the  subject  with  any  thing  like  so 
mnch  acuteness,  nor  was  this  to  be  expected  in  his  age. 

■  Tntla  1*  rime,  tntti  i  mrd  in  gene-    quelle,  che  poet*  gnade  e  IkmoM  lo 
nia  dd  Patnova  lo  Skcto  pacta )  ma  le    rnero.  p.  46. 

^  fuTODD 
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Pallavicino  lias  an  ingenious  remark,  that  elegance  of  style  is 
produced  by  short  metaphors,  or  metaforette  as  he  calls  them, 
which  give  us  a  more  lively  apprehension  of  an  object  than 
its  proper  name.  This  seems  to  mean  only  single  words  in 
a  figurative  sense,  as  opposed  to  phrases  of  the  same  kind. 
He  writes  in  a  pleasing  manner,  and  is  an  accomplished  critic 
without  pedantry.  Salfi  has  given  rather  a  long  andy^s  of 
this  treatise."  The  same  writer,  treading  in  the  steps  of 
CorniaDi,  has  extolled  some  Italian  critics  of  this  period, 

whose  writings  I  have  never  seen  :  Beni,  author  of 
•odolliir  ,.  =  .     t     .  ,  -        P   .    - 

crtiicii  a  prolix  commentary  in  Latin  on  the  poetics  oi  Aris- 
totle }  Peregrino,  not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Pallavi- 
cino, though  less  known,  whose  theories  are  just  and  deep, 
but  not  expressed  with  sufficient  perspicuity ;  and  Fioretti, 
who  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Udeno  Nisieli,  and  pre- 
sided over  an  academy  at  Florence  denominated  the  Apatisti. 
The  Progymnasmi  Poetici  of  this  writer,  if  we  may  believe 
Salfi,  ascend  to  that  higher  theory  of  criticism  which  deduces 
its  rules,  not  from  precedents  or  arbitrary  laws,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  has,  in  modem  times,  been 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  aesthetic  t 

13.  In  the  same  class  of  polite  letters  as  these  Italian 
protadoM  wHtings  we  may  place  the  Frolusiones  Academicee 
of  siradi  j,f  Famianus  Strada.  They  are  agreeably  written, 
and  bespeak  a  cultivated  taste.  The  best  is  the  sixth  of  the 
second  book,  containing  the  imitations  of  six  Latin  poets, 
which  Addison  has  made  well  known  (as  I  hope)  to  every 
reader  in  the  115th  and  119th  numbers  of  the  Guardian.  It 
is  here  that  ail  may  judge  of  this  happy  and  graceful  fiction ; 
but  those  who  have  read  the  Latin  imitations  themselves,  will 
perceive  that  Strada  has  often  caught  the  tone  of  the  ancients 
with  considerable  felicity.  Lucan  and  Ovid  are,  perh^)s, 
best  counterfeited,  Virgil  not  quite  so  well,  and  Lucretius 
worst  of  the  six.  The  other  two  are  Statiua  and  Claudian. } 
In  almost  every  instance  the  subject  chosen  is  appropriated 
to  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  poet. 

13.  The  style  of  Gongora  which  deformed  the  poetry  of 

•  VdL  liii.  p.  440.  suT*  Autorum,  p.  859,,  pruns  the  imi- 

■f   Corniant,  Tii.  156.     Silfi,  xiii.  496.    tation  of  Cliudun  aboVe  the  rot,  but 
\    A  wrLler  quoted  in  Blount's  Cen-     tbinki  «]'  "     " 
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Spain  extended  its  influence  over  prose.  A  writer  named 
Gracian,  (it  seems  to  be  doubtful  which  of  two 
brothers,  Lorenzo  and  Balthazar,)  excelled  Gongora  g™*/ 
lumself  in  the  aiTectation,  the  refinement,  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  style.  "  The  most  voluminous  of  his  works," 
safs  Bouterwek,  "  hears  the  affected  title  of  £1  Criticon. 
It  is  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  whole  course  of  human  life 
divided  into  Crises,  that  is,  sections,  according  to  fixed 
pmnts  of  view,  and  clothed  in  the  fomoal  garb  of  a  pompous 
romance.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  open  any  page  of  this 
book  without  recognising  in  the  author  a  man  who  is  in 
many  respects  far  from  common,  but  who  from  the  ambition  of 
being  entirely  uncommon  in  thinking  and  writing  studiously 
and  ingenioi^y  avoids  nature  and  good  taste.  A  profusion 
of  the  most  ambiguous  subtilties  expressed  in  ostentatious 
language  are  scattered  throughout  the  work ;  and  these  are 
the  more  offensive,  in  consequence  of  their  union  with  the 
really  grand  view  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  nature  and 
his  Creator,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  treatise.  Graaan 
would  have  been  an  excellent  writer,  had  he  not  so  anxiously 
wished  to  be  »i  extraordinary  one."* 

14.  The  urritings  of  Gracian  seem  in  general  to  be  the 
quintessence  of  bad  taste.  The  worst  of  ^1,  probably,  is  £1 
£roe,  whitdi  is  admitted  to  be  dmost  unintelligible  by  the 
number  of  far-fetched  expressions,  though  there  is  more  than 
one  French  translation  of  it.  £1  politico  Fernando,  «  pane- 
gyric on  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  seems  as  empty  as  it  is 
affected  and  artificial.  The  style  of  Gracian  is  always  pointed, 
emphadc,  full  of  that  which  looks  like  profundity  or  novelty, 
though  neither  deep  nor  new.  He  seems  to  have  written  on 
a  maxim  he  recommends  to  the  man  of  the  world ;  "  if  he 
desires  that  all  should  look  up  to  him,  let  him  permit  himself 
to  be  known,  but  not  to  be  understood."  t  His  treatise  entided 
Agudeza  y  arte  di  ingenio  is  a  system  of  concetti,  digested 
under  their  different  heads,  and  selected  from  Latin,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  writers  of  that  and  the  preceding  age.  It  is  said 
in  the  Biographie  Universelle  that  this  work,  though  too 
metaphysical,  is  useful  in  the  critical  history  of  literature, 
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Gracian  obtMned  a  certain  degree  of  popularity  in  France 
and  EDgland. 

15.  The  general  taste  of  French  writers  in  the  sixteenth 

century,  as  we  have  seen,  was  simple  and  lively,  fiill 
ante.  of  salHes  of  natural  wit  and  a  certain  archness  of  ob- 
servation, but  deficient  in  those  higher  qualities  of 
language  which  the  study  of  the  ancients  had  taught  men  to 
admire.  In  public  harangues,  in  pleadings,  and  in  sermons, 
these  characteristica  of  the  French  manner  were  either  intro- 
duced outofplHCe,or  gavewaytoadresomepedantry.  DuViur 
was  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  bring  in  a  more  elaborate 
and  elevated  diction.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the  example 
he  gave.  In  1607  he  published  a  treatise  on  French  elo- 
quence, and  on  the  causes  through  which  it  had  remained  at 
so  low  a  point.  This  work  relates  chiefly  to  the  eloquence 
of  the  bar,  or  at  least  that  of  pubhc  speakers,  and  the  causes 
which  he  traces  are  chiefly  such  as  would  operate  on  that 
kind  alone.  But  some  of  his  observations  are  applicable  to 
style  in  the  proper  sense  ;  and  his  treatise  has  been  reckoned 
the  first  which  gave  France  the  rules  of  good  writing,  and 
the  desire  to  practise  them.*  A  modem  critic  who  censures 
the  Latinisms  of  Du  Vair's  style,  admits  that  his  treatise  on 
eloquence  makes  an  epoch  in  Uie  language.t 

16.  A  more  distinguished  era,  however,  is  dated  from 

16^,  when  the  letters  of  Balzac  were  publisfaed.t 
'"'      There  had  indeed  been  a  few  intermediate  works, 

•   Gibert,  Jugemem   d«   Sanaa  sur  dcToient  itre  nupeote^  oA  U  iTtnl  i  se 

lei  auteun  qui  ont  lrail£  de  In  thflo-  defrer  de  toua  leu  maitreii  et  de  tous  la 

rique.      Thig  work  'a  annexed  lo  Hnne  eiemple>i  et  oil  il  nepouToil(rri*eriioii 

editioni  or  Bullet.      Goi^et  baa  eopied  bill  qu'cn  s'flaignaat  de  toui  leachemiiu 

or  abridged  Gibert,  without  diitinet  ac-  baltua,  □■  maniber  dans  la  bonne  route 

knowledgment.  and  Dot  alirajs  carefully  qu'aprk  ae  I'etre  oUTerle  i  lui-mime.    II 

prcserring  tlie  aaae.  la  ouTeite  eu  eBfbt,  et  poui  lui  et  pour 

f  Neutchateau,   pr^bce  aui    CEuTTCl  lea  autret;   i1  ;  a  bit  entrei  un  gimnd 

d«  Pascal,  p.  is).  nombre  d'heureui  giaia,  dont  il  ^toit  le 

t  The  ume  miter  fiiea  on  this  ai  an  guide  et  lo  modjte :  et  si  la  France  Toit 

epoch,  and  it  wea  gcnersUf  admitted  in  aujoUTdliui  que  aei  £criTsins  lout  plua 

tbe  seientecnth  century.     The  editor  of  poliaetpluirfgulienqueceui  d'Espagne 

Balisc'a    Works    in     1665    aaja,    afUr  et  d'ltalie,  il  laut  qu'elle  en  rende  iliOD- 

Epeakiog  or  the  unformed  rtate  of  the  neurice  grand  hamiue,  dont  la  mimoire 

French  language,  full  ofproiinciat  idiomi  lui  doit  4tre  en  T^nfrstion.  .  •  •  La  meme 

and  ineoTTect  phrases ;  M.  de  Baliac  eat  lAligUion  que  notu  avona  i  M.  de  Mal- 

venu  en  ce  tenipi  de  conliiiion  et  de  dea>  herbe  pour  la  po£aiC|  nous  L'a*ons  k  M. 

ordre,  oil  toutei  les  lectures  qu'il  faisoiC,  de  Baliac  pour  la  pioae ;  il  lui  a  preacrit 

et  toutes  lea  actkuu  qull  entendoit  lui  des  botnes  et  des  r^cs ;  il  lui  a  donni 
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whidi  contribnted,  though  dow  little  known,  to  the  improTe- 
mcDt  of  the  language.  Among  these  the  translation  of 
Floms  by  Coefeteau  was  reckoned  a  masterpiece  of  French 
style,  and  Vaugelas  refers  more  frequently  to  this  than  to 
any  other  book.  The  French  were  very  strong  in  transla- 
tions from  the  classical  writers ;  and  to  this  they  are  certainly 
much  indebted  for  the  purity  and  correctuess  which  they 
reached  in  their  own  language.  These  translators,  however, 
coold  onlyoccupy  a  secondary  place.  Balzac  himself  is  hardly 
read.  "  The  polite  world,"  it  was  s^d  a  hundred  years  since, 
**  knows  nothing  now  of  these  works,  which  were  cnwuterar 
mce  its  delight."  *  But  his  writings  are  not  formed  *"  "f""*"- 
to  delight  those,  who  wish  either  to  be  merry  or  wise, 
to  laug^  or  to  learn ;  yet  he  baa  real  merits,  besides  those 
which  may  be  deemed  relative  to  the  age  in  which  he  came. 
His  language  is  polished,  his  sentiments  are  just,  but  some- 
times common,  the  cadence  of  his  periods  is  harmonious, 
bat  too  artificial  and  uniform  ;  on  the  whole  he  approadies  to 
the  tone  of  a  languid  sermon,  and  leaves  a  tendency  to  yawn. 
But  in  his  time  snperficial  truths  were  not  so  much  proscribed 
38  at  present ;  the  same  want  of  depth  belongs  to  almost  all 
the  moralists  in  Italian  and  in  modern  Latin.  Balzac  is  a 
moralist  with  a  pure  heart,  and  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue, 
(somewhat  alloyed  by  the  spirit  of  flattery  towards  persons, 
however  he  may  dedaim  about  courts  and  courtiers  in  ge- 

da  U  dodcnT  at  de  la  taroe,  11  ■  montrf  la  lettre  lei  TefleclioDS  de  Du  Vair  nir 

qoe  I'AlDfiuBKM  doit  SToir  des  accordi,  la   trap   grande    baesem   de   notre    i\a- 

airm-bieD   que   la  mimquF,  et  il  a  ifu  qnence.      II  I'en  foftot  une  haute  id£e; 

■ieler  ai  adroitemmt  cette  difenitf  da  mai*  II  •>  tiompe  d'abcnrd  dan*  I'applica- 

•MU  et  de  cadeocea,  qu'il  ii'ot  point  de  tion,  ear  il  |)orta  daiu  la  Ujle  fpistolairB 

plus  delieieui  concert  que  eclui  d(  lea  qui  doit  ktn  bmiliei  et  Icger,  renflure 

patnles.      C«t  en  plafant  toua  les  mota  hjrpertKilique,  la  pompr,  et  !e  nombra, 

aTcc  taol  d'oidre  et  de  Jiutetse  qu'il  na  qui  ne  convientqu'aux  grandea  dleluDB- 

kne  rien  de  nud  ui  dc  foible  dans  aon  tiom  >t  aux  hannguei  oratsireg.  .  .  .  Ce 

Aacmirii  &&    Tbia  i^ard  to  the  cadence  dtfaut  de  Baliac  nmtribua  peiit-£tre  1  aon 

of  hu  periodi  ii  eharaeteriitic  of  Batiac.  luceis ;    ear   le  gout  n'^toit  pat  {mmi  ; 

Il  hai  not,  in  general,  been  much  prae-  mail  il  se  CDirigca  dam  la  suite,  Ft  en 

tiled    in    France,  DotwiLhMauding  soma  parcouraol  am  tecucil  on  a'aperfoit  dei 

iplendid  cxcaptioDS.  eapeoiall;  in    Boa-  prc^rN  Knsibles  qu'il  Unit  avec  I'age. 

met      Oliret   obaerres,  Ihat  it  wta  the  Ce  recucil  li  pr^ieux  pouT  I'bialoire  de 

peculiar  glorj  of  Baliae  to  hue  ibown  natre  litt&alure  a  eu  long  lempa  une 

the   capaotj  of  the    language    for   tfala  vogue  eitraordinaire.      Noa  plui  grandi 

rbjthm.      Hiau   de   I'A^.    Frsn^aiw,  autcun  I'aToient  bien  fludie.     Molifaa 

p.  84.     Bat  hai  not  Du  Vair  aome  claim  lui  a  emprunlf  quclquca  idjca. 

■IsD?     Neulbhiteau  gives  a  mucb  more  *  Goi^jet,  i.  4S6. 
limited  culogj  of  Baliae.    II  avoit  pria  i 
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neral,)  a  cxiinpetent  erudition  and  a  good  deal  of  observatioD 
of  the  world.  In  Mb  Ariatippe,  addressed  to  Christina,  and 
consequently  a  late  work,  he  deals  much  in  pohtical  precepts 
and  remarks,  some  of  which  might  be  read  with  advantage. 
But  he  was  accused  of  borrowing  his  thoughts  from  the  an< 
cients,  which  the  author  of  an  Apology  for  Balzac  seems  not 
wholly  to  deny.  This  apology  indeed  had  been  produced  by 
a  book  on  the  Conformity  of  the  eloquence  of  M.  Balzac  with 
that  of  the  andents. 

17-  The  letters  of  Balzac  are  in  twenty-seven  books  ;  they 
begin  in  1620,  and  end  about  1658  j  the  Brst  por- 
"■  tion  having  appeared  in  1625.  "  He  passed  all  his 
life,"  says  Vigneul-Marville,  "  in  writing  letters,  without 
ever  catching  the  right  characteristics  of  that  style."  ■  This 
demands  a  peculiar  ease  and  naturalness  of  expression,  for 
want  of  which  they  seem  no  genuine  exponents  of  friendship 
or  gallantry,  and  hardly  of  polite  manners.  '  His  wit  was  not 
free  from  pedantry,  and  did  not  come  from  him  spontane- 
ously. Hence  he  was  little  fitted  to  address  ladies,  even  the 
Rambouillets  ;  and  indeed  he  had  acquired  so  laboured  and 
artificial  a  way  of  writing  letters,  that  even  those  to  his  sister, 
though  affectionate,  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  His  advo- 
cates admit  that  they  are  to  be  judged  rather  by  the  rules  of 
oratorical  than  epistolary  composition. 

18.  In  the  moral  dissertations,  such  as  that  entitled  the 
Prince,  this  elaborate  manner  is  of  course  not  less  discernible, 
but  not  so  unpleasant  or  out  of  place.  Balzac  has  been  called 
the  father  of  the  French  language,  the  master  and  model  of 
the  great  men  who  have  followed  him.  But  it  is  confessed 
by  all  that  he  wanted  ^e  fine  taste  to  regulate  his  style  ac- 
cording to  the  subject.  Hence  he  is  pompous  and  inflated 
upon  ordinary  topics  ;  and  in  a  country  so  quick  to  seize  the 
ridiculous  as  his  own,  not  all  his  nobleness  and  purity 
of  style,  not  the  passages  of  eloquence  which  we  often  Gni, 
have  been  suflncient  to  redeem  him  from  the  sarcasms  of 
those  who  have  had  more  power  to  amuse.     The  stateliness, 

*    Mflangea    de    Littfrature,    vol.  i.  under    the   luinie    of  Vlgneul-Mu-villc, 

p.  136.      He  mdds,  bovever,  that  Bsluc  which  fae  iBuiiied,   wu   D'Argonne,  a 

h*d  "  un  talent  particulicr  pour  cmbelllr  Benedictioe  of  Rouen. 
DOtre  langiie."  The  writei  whom  I  quote 
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bowever,  of  Balzac  is  less  offensive  and  extravagant  than  the 
affected  intensity  of  language,  which  distinguishes  the  style  of 
the  present  age  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  which  is  in 
fact  a  much  worse  modification  of  the  same  fault. 

19<  A  contemporary  and  rival  of  Balzac,  though  very  unlike 
in  most  respects,  was  Voiture.  Both  one  and  the 
other  were  received  with  friendship  and  admiration  in  hmc""' 
a  celebrated  society  of  Paris,  the  first  which,  on  this 
sideof  the  Alps,  united  the  uristorracy  of  rank  and  uf  genius  in 
one  circle,  thatof  the  Hotel  Runbouillet  Catherine  de  VIvonne, 
widow  of  the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet,  was  the  owner  of  this 
mansion,  Itwas  frequented,  during  the  long  period  of  her  life, 
byall  that  was  distinguished  inFrance,  by  Richelieu  and  Conde, 
as  much  as  by  Comeillt:,  and  a  long  host  of  inferior  men  of 
letters.  The  heiress  of  this  family,  Julie  d'Angennes,  beau- 
tiful and  highly  accomplished,  be<»me  the  central  star  of  so 
bright  a  galaxy*'  The  love  of  intellectual  attiunments,  both 
in  mother  and  daughter,  the  sympathy  and  friendship  they 
fdt  for  those  who  displayed  them,  as  well  as  their  moral 
worth,  most  render  their  names  respectable  ;  but  these  were 
in  some  measure  sullied  by  false  taste,  and  what  we  may 
coosader  an  h^itu^  affectation  even  in  their  conduct.  We 
can  scarcely  give  another  name  to  the  caprice  of  Julia,  who, 
in  the  fashion  of  romance,  compelled  the  Duke  of  Montausier 
to  carry  on  a  twelve  years'  courtship,  and  only  married  him 
in  the  decline  of  her  beauty.  This  patient  lover,  himself 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  court  of  Louis  XIV., 
had  many  years  before,  in  1633,  presented  her  with  what 
has  been  called  The  Grarland  of  Julia,  a  collection  to  which 
the  poets  and  wits  of  Paris  had  contributed.  Every  flower, 
represented  in  a  drawing,  had  its  appropriate  little  poem,  and 
all  conspired  to  the  praise  of  Julia.* 

20.  Voiture  is  diiefly  known  by  his  letters ;  his  other 
writings,  at  least,  are  inferior.  These  begin  about  l627>  bd*1 
are  addressed  to  Madame  de  Rambouillet  and  to  several 
other  persons  of  both  sexes.  Though  much  too  laboured  and 
affected,  they  are  evidently  the  original  type  of  the  French 

■  [Two  eopln  vcre  nude  of  lb«  admitled  to  kg  nther,  but  u  >  remaik- 
Gairlande  de  Julie;  but,  in  the  unut  able  ftvaur.  Buel.  who  tella  ub  ibis, 
(tjk  of  the  RamUiuSleu,   no  oas  vw    vMone.    Huetiaiia,p.  104.  — 1S42.J 
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epistolary  scboo],  inclading  those  in  Ejiglaod  who  have 
formed  themselves  upon  it.  Pope  verj  frequently  imitated 
Voiture ;  Walpole  not  so  much  in  his  general  correspondence, 
but  he  knew  how  to  &U  into  it.  The  object  was  to  say  what 
meant  little,  with  the  utmost  novelty  in  the  mode,  and  with 
the  most  ingenious  compliment  to  die  person  addressed  ;  so 
that  he  should  admire  himself  and  admire  the  writer.  They 
are  of  course  very  tiresome  after  a  short  time ;  yet  their  in- 
genuity is  not  without  merit.  Balzac  ia  more  solemn  and 
dignified,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  has  more  meaning. 
Voiture  seems  to  have  fancied  that  good  sense  spoils  a  man 
of  wit.  But  he  has  not  so  much  wit  as  esprit;  and  his  letters 
serve  to  exemplify  the  meaning  of  that  word.  Pope,  in  ad- 
dressing ladies,  was  nearly  the  ape  of  Voiture.  It  was 
unfortunately  thought  necessary,  in  such  a  correspondence, 
either  to  affect  despairing  love,  whidi  was  to  express  itself 
with  all  possible  guety,  or  where  love  was  too  presumptuous, 
as  with  the  Rambouillets,  to  pour  out  a  torrent  of  nonsensical 
flattery,  which  was  to  be  rendered  tolerable  by  far-fetched 
turns  of  thought.  Voiture  has  the  honour  of  having  rendered 
this  style  fashionable.  But  if  the  bad  taste  of  others  had  not 
perverted  his  own,  Voiture  would  have  been  a  good  writer. 
His  letters,  especially  those  written  from  Spain,  are  some- 
times truly  wit^,  and  always  vivacious.  Voiture,  who 
speaks  contemptuously  of  Voiture,  might  have  been  glad  to 
have  been  the  author  of  some  of  his  jeux  d'esprit ;  that,  for 
example,  addressed  to  the  Prince  of  Gond^  in  the  chtu^cter 
of  a  pike,  founded  on  a  game  where  the  prince  bad  played 
that  fish.  We  should  remember,  also,  that  Voiture  held  his 
place  in  good  society  upon  the  tacit  condition  that  he  should 
always  strive  to  be  witty.* 

21.  But  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  with  its  false  theories  of 
E«tibihh-  taste,  derived  in  a  great  measure  from  the  romances 
F^^  of  Scudery  and  Calprenede,  and  encouraged  by  the 
Audamr.    agrggably  artificial  manner  of  Voiture,  would  have 

■  Nottiiug.  Bays  OliTet  could  be  more  imaginBlton  enjou^e,  qui  &itoit  prmdra 

opposite  than  Bsliac  Mnd  Voiluie.    L'un  i  loutes  no  pcnsfcs  un  aiT  de  galliDterie. 

se  portoit  toujours   hu    sublime,  t'sutrc  I.'un  inline  lorsqu'il  louloit  plaionteT, 

tonjoun  Hu  d61icst.    L'un  >Toit  une  ioia-  £toit  toujoun  grave;   I'lulre,  daus  les 

filiation  ^lerfc  qui  jetoit  de  la  noblerae  occasions  mente  i^cieuses,  trouvoit  i  lir*. 

dons  leg  moindrei  cboses;  I'autre,  une  Hist,  de  rAcsdemie,  p.  83. 
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produced,  in  all  probabilt^,  but  a  transieDt  effect.  A  far 
more  important  event  was  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Academy.  France  was  ruled  by  a  great  minister,  who  loved 
her  glory  aad  his  own.  This  indeed  baa  been  common  to 
many  statesmen,  bat  it  was  a  more  peculiar  honour  to 
Ridielieu,  that  he  felt  the  dignity  which  letters  confer  on  a 
natioD.  He  was  himself  not  deficient  in  literary  taste  ;  his 
^istolary  style  is  manly  and  not  without  elegance  ;  he  wrote 
dieology  in  his  own  name,  and  history  in  that  of  Mezeray ; 
but,  what  is  most  to  the  present  purpose,  his  remarkable 
fondness  for  the  theatre  led  him  not  only  to  invent  subjects 
for  other  poets,  but,  as  it  has  been  believed,  to  compose  one 
forgotten  tragi-comedy,  Mirame,  without  assistance.*  He 
availed  himself,  fortunately,  of  an  opportunity  which  ^most 
every  statesman  would  have  disregarded,  to  found  the  most 
illustrious  institution  in  the  annals  of  polite  literature. 

22.  Ilw  French  Academy  sprang  from  a  private  society 
of  men  of  letters  at  Paris,  who,  about  the  year  l639i  agreed 
to  meet  <mce  a  week,  as  at  an  ordinary  visi^  conversing  on  all 
subjects,  and  espeofOly  on  literature.  Such  among  them  as  were 
audiors  communicated  their  works,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
free  and  fair  criticism.  This  continued  for  three  or  four  years 
with  sudi  harmony  and  mutual  satisfaction,  that  the  old  men, 
who  remembered  this  period,  says  their  historian,  Felisson, 
looked  back  upon  it  as  a  golden  age.  They  were  but  nine 
in  number,  of  whom  Gombauld  and  Chapel^n  are  the  only 
names  by  any  means  famous,  and  their  meetings  were  at  first 
very  private.  More  by  degrees  were  added,  among  others 
Boisrobert,  a  favourite  of  Richelieu,  who  liked  to  hear  from 
him  the  news  of  the  town.  The  Cardinal,  pleased  with  the 
account  of  this  society,  suggested  their  public  establishment. 
Hus,  it  is  said,  was  unpleasing  to  every  one  of  them,  and 
some  proposed  to  refiase  it ;  but  the  consideration  that  the 
ofiers  of  such  a  man  were  not  to  be  slighted  overpowered  their 
modesty ;  and  they  consented  to  become  a  ro^  institution. 
They  now  enlarged  their  numbers,  created  officers,  and  began 
to  keep  registers  of  their  proceedings.  ITiese  records  com* 
menoe  on  March  IS.  1634,  and  are  the  basis  of  Pelisson'a 

•  FoBleiwlle,  HuL  du  TbliUe,  p.  96. 
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history.  The  name  of  French  Academy  was  oliosen  after 
some  deliberation.  They  were  eatahhshed  by  letters  patent 
in  January,  1635  ;  which  the  parliament  of  Faria  enre^^ 
tered  with  great  reluctance,  requiring  not  only  a  letter  from 
Richelieu,  but  an  express  order  from  the  king ;  aod  when 
this  was  completed  in  July,  1637>  it  was  with  a  Angular 
proviso  that  the  Academy  should  meddle  with  nothing  but  the 
embellishment  and  improvement  of  the  French  language,  and 
auch  books  as  might  be  written  by  themselves,  or  by  others 
who  should  desire  their  interference.  This  learned  body  of 
lawyers  had  some  jealousy  of  the  innovations  of  Richelieu  ^ 
and  one  of  them  sfud  it  reminded  him  of  the  satire  of  Juvenal, 
where  the  senate,  after  cea^g  to  bear  its  part  in  puUic 
afiairs,  was  consulted  about  the  sauce  for  a  turbot.* 

23,  The  professed  object  of  the  Academy  was  to  purify 

the  language  from  vulgar,   technical,   or  ignorant 
udcoDMi-  usages,    and  to  establish  a  fixed  standard.     The 

Academicians  undertook  to  guard  scrupulously  the 
correctness  of  their  own  works,  examining  the  arguments,  the 
method,  the  style,  the  structure  of  each  particular  word.  It 
was  proposed  by  one  that  they  should  swear  not  to  use  any  . 
word  which  had  been  rejected  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  They 
soon  began  to  labour  in  their  vocation,  always  bringing  words 
to  the  test  of  good  usage,  and  deciding  accordingly.  These 
decisions  are  recorded  in  their  registers.  Their  number  was 
fixed  by  the  letters  patent  at  forty,  having  a  director,  chan- 
cellor, and  secretary ;  the  two  former  changed  every  two, 
afterwards  every  three  months,  the  last  chosen  for  life.  They 
read  discourses  weekly ;  which  by  the  titles  of  some  that 
Pehsson  has  given  us,  seem  rather  trifling  and  in  the  style 
of  the  Italian  Academies ;  but  this  practice  was  soon  disused. 
Their  more  important  and  ambitious  occupations  were  to 
compile  a  dictionary  and  a  grammar :  Chapelain  drew  up  the 
scheme  of  the  former,  in  which  it  was  determined,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  to  give  no  quotations,  but  to  form  it  from 
about  twenty-six  good  authors  in  prose,  and  twenty  in 
verse.  Vaugelas  was  entrusted  with  the  chief  direcdoD  of 
this  work. 

*  Pclinon,  But.  de  rAcad£mie  Fran;ai)«. 
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S4.  The  Academy  was  subjected,  in  its  very  infancy,  to  a 
severe  trial  of  that  literary  integrity  without  which 
such  an  institution  can  only  escape  from  being'  per-  ■  ■^'i"' 
nicioDS  to  the  republic  of  letters,  by  becoming  too 
despicable  and  odious  to  produce  mischief.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Cid,  Richelieu,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  pre- 
judice against  it,  insisted  that  the  Academy  should  publish 
their  opinion  on  this  play,  llie  more  prudeot  part  of  that 
body  were  very  loth  to  declare  themselves  at  so  early  a  period 
of  their  own  existence ;  but  the  Cardinal  was  not  apt  to  take 
excuses ;  and  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  exa- 
mine the  Cid  itself  and  the  observations  upon  it  which 
Scudery  had  already  published.  Five  months  elapsed  before 
the  Sentimens  de  I'Academie  Fran^aise  sur  la  Tragedie  du 
Cid  were  made  public  in  November,  1637-'  These  are  ex- 
pressed with  much  respect  for  Comeille,  and  profess  to  be 
drawn  up  with  his  assent,  as  well  as  at  the  instance  of 
Scadery.  It  has  been  not  uncommon  to  treat  this  criticism 
as  a  servile  homage  to  power.  But  a  perusal  of  it  will  not 
lead  us  to  confirm  so  severe  a  reproach.  The  Sentimens  de 
I'Academie  are  drawn  up  with  great  good  sense  and  dignity. 
The  spirit  indeed  of  critical  orthodoxy  is  apparent ;  yet  this 
was  surely  pu'donable  in  an  age  when  the  violation  of  rules 
had  as  yet  produced  nothing  but  such  pieces  as  those  of 
Hardy.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  Aristotle  when  we  have  a 
^lak^ieare  ;  but  Aristotle  formed  his  rules  on  the  practice 
of  Sophodea.  The  Academy  could  not  have  done  better 
than  by  inculcating  the  soundest  maxims  of  criticism,  but 
tbey  were  a  little  too  narrow  in  their  application.  The  par- 
ticular judgments  which  they  pass  on  each  scene  of  the  play, 
as  well  as  those  on  the  style,  seem  for  the  most  part  very 
just,  and  such  as  later  critics  have  generally  adt^ted  ;  so  that 
we  can  really  see  little  ground  for  the  allegation  of  undue 
oom[Jiance  with  the  Cardinal's  pr^udices,  except  in  the 
frigid  tone  of  their  praise,  and  in  their  omission  to  proclaim 
that  a  great  dramatic  genius  had  arisen  in  France,  t     But 

*  PdimMi.    The  prialed  edition  bam  et  la  vehemence  de  les  paanoni^  U  ferce 

the  date  of  1 63S.  et  la  dilicatene  dc  pluiieun  de  ses  pen- 

f   Thej  conclude  br  nying  that  in  ifes,  et  eet  agrfnient  inexplicable  qui  mi 

■pileof  tbo  (Milta  of  thupla;,  la  iulTet£  mcledians  l«ua  ic*  dfbula  luioot  acquia 
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this  is  30  much  the  common  vice  or  blindness  of  critics,  that 
it  may  have  sprung  less  From  baseness,  than  from  a  fear  to 
compromise  their  own  superiority  by  vulgar  admiration. 
The  Academy  had  great  pretensions,  and  Corneille  was  not 
yet  the  Corneille  of  France  and  of  the  world. 

25.  Gibert,  Groujet,  and  other  writers  enumerate  several 
vnHgeta.'!  works  on  the  grammar  of  the  French  language  in 
i™'i^?h  this  period.  But  they  were  superseded,  and  we 
ix-Ewgv-  jj^^j  almost  say  that  an  era  was  made  in  the  na- 
tional literature,  by  the  publication  of  Vaugelas,  Remarques 
gur  la  Langue  Fran^aise,  in  164<9.  Thomas  Corneille,  who, 
as  well  as  Patru,  published  notes  on  Vaugelas,  observes  that 
the  language  has  only  been  written  with  politeness  since  the 
appearance  of  these  remarks.  They  were  not  at  first  re- 
ceived with  general  approbation,  and  some  even  in  later 
times  thought  them  too  scrupulous ;  hut  they  gradually 
became  of  established  authority.  Vaugelas  is  always  clear, 
modest,  and  ingenuous  in  stating  his  opinion.  His  remarks 
are  54iJ  in  number,  no  gross  fault  being  noticed,  nor  any 
one  which  is  not  found  in  good  authors.  He  seldom  men- 
.tions  those  whom  he  censures.  His  test  of  correct  langnage 
is  the  manner  of  speaking  in  use  with  the  best  part  (la  plus 
saine  parde)  of  the  court,  conformably  with  the  manner  of 
writing  in  the  best  part  of  contemporary  authors.  But 
though  we  must  have  recourse  to  good  authors  in  order  to 
establish  an  indisputably  good  usage,  yet  the  court,  he  thinks, 
contributes  incomparably  more  than  books ;  the  consent  of  the 
latter  being  as  it  were  me  seal  and  confirmation  of  what  is 
spoken  at  court,  and  deciding  what  is  there  doubtful.  And 
those  who  study  the  best  authors  get  rid  of  many  faults  com- 
mon at  court,  and  acquire  a  peculiar  purity  of  style.  None, 
however,  can  dispense  with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  reckoned 
good  luiguage  at  court,  since  much  that  is  spoken  there  will 

un  rang  eonndinbls  cntre  tea  paemea  blame    Cumeille   lor   ma^iag    Chuoiae 

Fntacoii  de   ce  genre  qui  out  le  plus  content  to  nurr;  Rodrigue  the  atune  day 

daani  dt   utiE&ctioii.       SL   rauleur   nu  that  he  had  killed  her  ftther.      Ctia  Hir- 

doit  paa  toute  u  r^utitioo  A  Kin  ni&itB  pane  toule  M>rt«  de  er&nee,  el  ne  peut 

il  ne  Udcntpastoute  Aion  lioiiheui,  Ft  la  vraiaemblabtement    tomber    dans    l^una 

e  lui  a  £t£  aiKi  lib^iale  pour  ex-  non  Kulementd'une  ngefille,  muid'une 

■    - ■      '■'         '■  qui  neroit  le  plus  dSpou 

dliumanicf,  Sto.  p.  49. 
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hardly  be  fonnd  in  books.  In  wriliiig  it  is  otherwise,  and 
he  admits  that  the  study  of  good  authors  will  enable  us  to 
write  well,  though  we  shall  write  still  better  by  knowing 
how  to  speak  well.  Vaugelas  tells  us  that  his  knowledge 
WB9  acquired  by  long  practice  at  court,  and  by  the  conversa- 
tion of  Cardinal  Perron  and  of  Coeffeteau. 

26.  La  Mothe  le  Vayer  in  his  Considerations  sur  I'Elo 
quence  Fran9aise,  1647,  ha*  endeavoured  to  steer  a  LiM«h. 
middle  course  between  the  old  and  the  new  schools  '*  ^*'"' 
of  French  style,  but  with  a  marked  desire  to  withstand  tha 
latter.  He  blames  Du  Vwr  for  the  strange  and  barbarous 
words  he  employs.  He  laughs  also  at  the  nicety  of  those  who 
were  banning  to  object  to  a  number  of  common  French 
words.  One  would  not  use  the  conjunction  Car ;  against 
which  folly  Le  Vayer  wrote  a  separate  treatise.*  He  de- 
fends the  use  of  qnotadons  in  a  different  language,  which 
some  purists  in  French  style  bad  in  horror.  But  this  trea- 
tise  seems  not  to  contain  much  that  is  valuable,  and  it  is  very 
di£Fii3e. 

27.  Two  French  writers  may  be  reckoned  worthy  of  a 
place  in  this  chapter,  who  are,  from  die  nature  of 

their  works,  not  generally  known  out  of  their  own  uerrbiaaf 
country,  and  whom  I  cannot  refer  with  absolute 
propriety  to  this  rather  than  to  the  ensuing  period,  except 
by  a  certain  character  and  manner  of  writing,  which  belongs 
more  to  the  antecedent  than  the  later  moiety  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  These  were  two  lawyers,  Patrn  and  Le 
Maistre.  The  pleadings  of  Patru  appear  to  me  excellent  in 
dieir  particular  line  of  forensic  eloquence,  addressed  to  intel- 
ligent and  experienced  judges.  They  greatly  resemble  what 
are  called  the  private  orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  those  of 
Lysias  and  Isiens,  especially,  perhaps,  the  last.  No  ambi- 
tions ornament,  no  appeal  to  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  no 
bold  figures  of  rhetoric,  are  permitted  in  the  Attic  severity 
of  this  style ;  or,  if  they  ever  occur,  it  is  to  surprise  us  as 
tilings  rather  uoctHnmon  in  the  place  where  they  appear  than 
in  themselves.     Patru  does  not  even  employ  the  exordium 

*  Thi*  wu  Gombcnille,  in  vhoie  a,  diicOTery  which  does  *iiM  bonour  to 
inmwnse  nmunoe,  Polexondre,  it  ia  mid  the  penon  who  took  the  paiiu  tu  nuLe 
tliu  tbii  word  oolj  oceun  thra«  timei  t    it, 
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usual  in  speeches,  but  rushes  instantaneously,  though  always 
perspicuously,  into  his  statement  of  the  case.  In  the  eyes  of 
many  this  is  no  eloquence  at  all,  and  it  requires  perhaps 
some  taste  for  legal  reasoning  to  enter  fully  into  its  merit. 
But  the  Greek  orators  are  masters  whom  a  modern  lawyer 
need  not  blush  to  follow,  and  to  follow,  as  Patru  did,  in  their 
respect  for  the  tribunal  they  addressed.  They  spoke  to 
rather  a  numerous  body  of  judges ;  but  those  were  Athe- 
nians, and,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  the  best  and  most 
upright,  the  salt  of  that  vicious  city.  Patru  again  spoke  to 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  men  too  well  versed  in  the  ways  of 
law  and  justice  to  be  the  dupes  of  tinkling  sound.  He  is 
therefore  plain,  lucid,  well  arranged,  but  not  emphatic  or 
impetuous ;  the  subjects  of  his  published  speeches  would 
not  admit  of  such  qualities ;  though  Patru  is  said  to  have 
employed  on  some  occasions  the  burning' words  of  the  high- 
est oratory.  His  style  has  always  been  reckoned  purely  and 
rigidly  French ;  but  I  have  been  led  rather  to  praise  what 
has  struck  me  in  the  substance  of  his  pleadings ;  which, 
whether  read  at  this  day  in  France  or  not,  are,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  worthy  to  be  studied  by  lawyers,  like  those  to 
which  I  have  compared  them,  the  strictly  forensic  portion  of 
Greek  oratory.  In  some  speeches  of  Patru  which  are  more 
generally  praised,  that  on  his  own  reception  in  the  Academy, 
and  one  complimentary  to  Christina,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  he  falls  very  short  of  his  judicial  style ;  the  ornaments 
are  common-place,  and  such  as  belong  to  the  panegyrical 
department  of  oratory,  in  all  ages  less  important  and  valuable 
than  the  other  two.  It  should  be  added,  that  Patru  was  not 
only  one  of  the  pur^t  writers,  but  one  of  the  best  critics 
whom  France  possessed.* 

28.  The  forensic  speeches  of  Le  Maistre  are  more  elo- 

■DdorLa    quent,  in  a  popular  sense  of  the  word,  more  ardent, 

*'''""■     more  imaginative,  than  those  of  Patru ;  the  one 

addresses  the  judges  alone,  ^e  other  has  a  view  to  the 

audience ;  the  one  seeks  the  success  of  his  cause  alone,  the 

*  Pernulluysof  PalTuinhisHommea  Ungue.     Yet  their  were  not  much  iboTS 

Illuslres  de  France,  vol.  ii.  p.  66.     Sea  thirty  years  old — to  much  had  the  lin- 

plaidoycn  serrent  awm  atfrnrnThiii  de  gu^e  ebanged,  as  to  luleg  of  writings 

inodele  pour  fcrire  conectement  en  notre  within  that  time. 
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otber  ^at  aad  his  own  glory  together.  The  one  will  be 
more  prized  by  the  lovers  of  legal  reasoning,  the  other  by  the 
UHJority  of  mankind.  The  one  more  reminds  us  of  the  orations 
of  Demosthenes  for  his  private  clients,  the  other  of  those  of 
Cicero.  Le  Maistre  is  fervid  and  brilliant,  he  hurries  us  with 
him ;  in  all  his  pleadings,  warmth  is  his  first  characteristic, 
and  a  certain  elegance  is  the  second.  In  the  power  of  state- 
ment, I  do  not  perceive  that  he  is  inferior  to  Patru ;  both 
are  excellent.  Wherever  great  moral  or  social  topics,  or  ex- 
tensive views  of  history  and  human  nature  can  be  employed, 
Le  Maistre  has  the  advantage.  Both  are  concise,  relatively 
to  the  common  verbosity  of  the  bar  j  but  Le  Mustre  has 
much  more  that  might  be  retrenched  j  not  that  it  is  redun- 
dant in  expression,  but  unnecessary  in  substance.  This  is 
owing'  to  his  ambitious  display  of  general  erudition  ;  his  quo- 
tations are  too  frequent  and  too  ornamental,  partly  drawn 
from  the  angienta,  but  more  from  the  fathers.  Ambrose,  in  fact, 
Jerome  and  Augustin,  Chiysostom,  Basil,  and  Gregory,  were 
the  models  whom  the  writers  of  this  age  were  accustomed 
to  stady ;  and  hence  they  are  often,  and  Le  Maistre  among 
the  rest,  too  apt  to  declum  where  they  should  prove,  and  to 
use  arguments  from  analogy,  rather  striking  to  the  common 
hearer,  than  likely  to  weigh  much  with  a  tribunal.  He 
has  less  simplicity,  less  purity  of  taste  than  Patru ;  his  ani- 
mated language  would,  in  our  courts,  be  frequently  effective 
with  a  jury,  but  would  seem  too  indefinite  and  common-place 
to  the  judges;  we  should  crowd  to  hear  Le  M^stre,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  decide  with  Patru.  They  are  both, 
however,  very  superior  advocates,  and  do  g^eat  honour  to  the 
French  bar. 

29.  A  sensible  improvement  in  the  general  style  of  English 
writers  had  come  on  before  the  expiration  of  the  in,prort. 
sixteenth  century ;  the  rude  and  rough  phrases,  B«!t^ 
stHnetimes  almost  requiring  a  glossary,  which  lie  "' 
as  spots  of  rust  on  the  pages  of  Latimer,  Grafton,  Aylmer, 
or  even  Ascfaam,  had  been  chiefly  polished  away ;  if  we  meet 
in  Sidney,  Hooker,  or  the  prose  of  Spenser,  with  obsolete 
expressions  or  forms,  we  find  none  that  are  in  the  least  unin- 
telli^ble,  none  that  give  us  offence.  But  to  this  next  period 
belong  most  of  those  whom  we  commonly  reckon  our  old 

vol,.  HI.  L 
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English  writers ;  men  often  of  such  sterling'  worth  for 
their  sense,  that  we  might  read  them  with  litde  regard  to 
their  language,  yet,  in  some  instances  at  least,  possessing 
much  that  demands  praise  in  this  respect.  They  are  gene- 
rally nervous  and  effective,  copious  to  redundancy  in  their 
command  of  words,  apt  to  employ  what  seemed  to  them  orna- 
ment with  much  imagination  rather  than  judicious  taste, 
yet  seldom  degenerating  into  common-place  and  indefinite 
phraseology.  They  have,  however,  many  defects ;  some  of 
them,  especially  the  most  learned,  are  full  of  pedantry,  and 
deform  their  pages  by  an  excessive  and  preposterous  mixture 
of  Latinisms  unknown  before*  ;  at  other  times  we  are  dis- 
gusted by  coUoquial  and  even  vulgar  idioms  or  proverbs ; 
nor  is  it  uncommon  to  find  these  opposite  blemishes  not  only 
in  the  same  author,  but  in  the  same  passages.  Their  periods, 
except  in  a  very  few,  are  ill-constructed  and  tediously  pro- 
longed ;  their  ears  (again  with  some  exceptions)  seem  to 
have  been  insensible  to  the  beauty  of  rhythmical  prose  ;  grace 
is  commonly  wanting,  and  their  notion  of  the  artifices  of  style, 
when  they  thought  at  all  about  them,  was  not  congenial  to 
our  own  language.  This  may  be  deemed  a  general  description 
of  the  English  writers  under  James  and  Charles  j  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  mention  some  of  the  most  famous,  and 
who  may,  in  a  certain  degree,  he  deemed  to  modify  this  cen- 
sure. 

30.  I  will  begin  with  a  passage  of  very  considerable 
B„i  of  beauty,  which  is  here  out  of  its  place,  since  it  was 
E«"»-  written  in  the  year  1598.  It  is  found  in  the  Apo- 
logy for  the  Earl  of  Essex,  published -among  the  works  of 
Lord  Bacon,  and  passing,  I  suppose,  commonly  for  his.  It 
seems  nevertheless,  in  my  judgmait,  far  more  probably  ge- 
nuine. We  have  no  where  in  our  early  writers  a  flow  of 
words  so  easy  and  graceful,  a  structure  so  harmonious,  a 
series  of  antitiieses  so  spirited  without  affectation,  an  absence 
of  quaintness,  pedantry,  and  vulgarity  so  truly  gentleman- 
like, a  paragr^h  so  worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  man  of  his 
age.     This  could  not  have  come  from  Bacon,  who  never 

*  In  Pratt'a  edition  of  Bishop  Hall'i  lo  more  than  eleven  hundred,  the  greater 
worlu.  we  have  a  glossary  of  unusual  part  beins  of  L^tin  or  Greek  origin; 
votds  employed  by  him.     They  amount    some  are  Gallinam*. 
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divested  himself  of  a  certain  didactic  formality,  even  if  he 
could  have  coonterfeited  that  chivalrous  geDerosity  which  it 
was  Dot  in  his  nature  to  feel.  It  is  the  language  of  a  soldier's 
heiut,  with  the  unstudied  grace  of  a  noble  courtier.* 

31.  Knolles,  already  known  by  a  spirited  translation  of 
Bodio's  Commonwealth,  published  in  I6l0  a  copious 
History  of  the  Turks,  bringing  down  his  narrative  Hinnrr^ 
to  the  most  recent  times.     Johnson,  in  a  paper  of    '  *"  *' 
the  Rangier,  has  given  him  the  superiority  over  all  English 
historians.     *'  He  has  displayed  all  the  excellencies  that  nar- 
ration can  admit.     His  s^le,  though  somewhat  obscured  by 
time,  and  vitiated  by  false  wit,  is  pure,  nervous,  elevated, 
and  clear.   .   .  .  Nothing  could  have  sunk  this  author  into  ob- 
scurity hut  the  remoteness  and  barbarity  of  the  people  whose 
story  be  relates.     It  seldom  happens  titat  all  circumstances 
concur  to  happiness  or  fame.     The  nation  which  produced 
this  great  historian  has  the  grief  of  seeing  his  genius  em- 
ployed upon  a  foreign  and  uninteresting  subject ;  and  that 
writer  who  might  have  secured  perpetuity  to  his  name  by  a 

*  *■  A  word  fbt  taj  IHendihip  with  them  for  thnr  sSfartioni ;  for  nlE-laring 

the  chief  men  of  action,  and  &rour  ge-  men  lore  cue,  pleuure,  (nd  proRt ;  but 

nerally  to  the  men  of  war;  and  thea  I  they  th>C  lore  pains,  dinger,  and  fame, 

eoroe  lo  their  main  objection,  which  ii  show  that  tbey  lore  public  profit  more 

mj  cToaung  of  the  treaty  in  band.      For  than  themselveB.      I  luve  them  for  my 

nxxt  of  them   that    are   accounted    the  counlrj't  sake;    for  they  are  England's 

diief  men  of  action,  I  do  conlnB,  I  do  bat  aimaiir  of  defence  and  weapons  of 

cDliiely  lore  tbem.     Thej  have  been  my  oScoce.  If  we  may  haie  peaoe,  they  haTa 

companions  both  abroad  and  at  home;  purchaied  it;  if  we  must  have  war,  they 

•omc  of  tbem  b^an  the  wan  with  me,  tnuat   manage   it.       Yet    while    we    ire 

most  haie   had   place   under  me,   and  doubtful  and  in  treaty  we  muit  value 

many   bare  bad   me  a  witnesa  of  their  ouraelveB  by  what  may  be  done,  and  the 

rinng   from   captain*,  lieutenants,  and  enemy  will  value  us  by  »bat  hath  beta 

pnTalemen  to  those  charges,  which  since  done  by  our  chief  men  uf  action. 
by  their  lirtue  they  have  ubUined.   Now         "  That  generally  I  am  alTected  to  the 

that  I  have  tried  them,  I  would  choose  men  of  wu,  it  should  not  seem  stranga 

tbem  Ibr  frienda,  if  I  bad  tbem  not ;  be-  to  any  reasonable  man.    Eveiy  man  dolh 

lore  I  bad  tried  them,  God  by  hit  pro.  love  them  of  hia  oirn  profeEsioD,      The 

(IdeDce  dioK  tbem  for  me.    I  love  them  grave  judges  favour  the  students  of  the 

Ibr  mine  own  sake ;  tor  J  God  sweetness  law ;  the  reverend  bishops  the  labaurera 

in  tb»r conversation,  strong  assistance  in  in  the  ministry;  and  I  (since  her  Ma- 

Ibeir  employmenta  with  me,  and  happi-  jealy  hath  yearly  used  my  service  in  her 

ness  in  their  IHendship.    1  love  tbem  for  late  actions)  must  reckon  myself  io  the 

their  virtues'  sake,  and  lor  their  great,  number  of  bcr  men  of  ivar.  Before  action, 

nessof  mind;  (tor  little  mindi,  thougb  providence  makes  me  cherish  them  for 

oeier  so  full  of  virtue,  can  be  but  a  little  what  they  can  do ;    in  action,  neceisity 

virtuous;)   and  for   Iheir   great  under-  makes  me  value  them  for  the  service  they 

standing ;  (or  to  understand  little  things  do ;    and   after 

or  things  not  of  use,  is  little  better  than  

to  understand   nothing   at   alL      I  love 
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history  of  his  own  country,  has  exposed  himself  to  the  danger 
of  oblivion  by  recounting  enterprises  and  revolutions  of  which 
none  desire  to  be  informed."  •  The  subject,  however,  ap- 
peared to  Knolles,  and  I  know  not  how  we  can  say  errooe- 
ously,  one  of  the  most  splendid  that  he  could  have  selected. 
Jt  was  the  rise  and  growth  of  a  mighty  nation,  second  only 
to  Rome  in  the  constancy  of  saccess,  and  in  the  magnitude 
of  empire  ;  a  nation  fierce  and  terrible  in  that  age,  the  present 
scourge  of  half  Christendom,  and  though  from  our  remoteness 
not  very  formidable  to  ourselves,  still  one  of  which  not  the 
bookish  man  in  his  closet  or  the  statesman  in  coundl  had 
alone  heard,  but  the  smith  at  his  anvil,  and  the  husbandman 
at  his  plough.  A  long  decrepitude  of  the  Turkish  empire  on 
one  hand,  and  our  frequent  alliance  with  it  on  the  -other, 
have  since  obliterated  the  apprehensions  and  interests  of  every 
kind  which  were  awakened  throughout  Europe  by  it»  youthful 
fury  and  its  mature  strength.  The  subject  was  also  new  in 
England,  yet  rich  in  materials  ;  various,  in  comparison  with 
ordinary  history,  though  not  perhaps  so  fertile  of  philoso- 
phical observation  as  some  others,  and  furnisbiug  many 
occasions  for  the  peculiar  talents  of  Knolles.  These  were 
displayed,  not  in  depth  of  thought,  or  copiousness  of  collateral 
erudition,  but  in  a  style  and  in  a  power  of  narration  which 
Johnson  has  not  too  highly  extolled.  His  descriptions  are 
vivid  and  animated ;  circumstantial,  but  not  to  feebleness ; 
his  characters  are  drawn  with  a  strong  pencil.  It  is  indeed 
difficult  to  estimate  the  merits  of  an  historian  very  accurately 
without  having  before  our  eyes  his  original  sources  ;  he  may 
probably  have  translated  much  that  we  admire,  and  he  had 
shown  mat  he  knew  how  to  translate.  In  the  style  of  Knolles 
there  is  sometimes,  as  Johnson  has  hinted,  a  sh'ght  excess  of 
desire  to  make  every  phrase  effective  ;  but  he  is  exempt  from 
the  usual  blemishes  of  his  age  f  and  bis  command  of  the  lan- 
guage is  so  extensive,  that  we  should  not  err  in  placing  him 
among  the  first  of  our  elder  writers.  Comparing,  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  Knolles's  manner,  his  description  of  the  execuiion 
of  Mustapha,  son  of  Solyman,  with  that  given  by  Robertson, 
where  the  latter  historian  has  been  as  circumstantial  as  bis 

■  Rambler,  No.  123. 
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limits  would  permit,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  former  paints 
better  his  story,  aod  deepens  better  its  interest." 

32.  Kaleigb's  History  of  the  World  is  a  proof  of  the 
respect  for  laborious  learning'  that  had  long  distin- 
guished Europe.  We  should  expect  from  the  kuu^U 
prison-hoors  of  a  soldier,  a  courtier,  a  busy  in- 
tnguer  in  state  a&irs,  a  poet  and  man  of  genius,  something 
well  worth  our  notice ;  but  hardly  a  prolix  history  of  the  an- 
dent  world,  hardly  disquisitions  on  the  site  of  Paradise  and 
the  travels  of  Cain.  These  are  probably  translated  with 
little  alteration  from  some  of  the  learned  writings  of  the 
coadnent ;  they  are  by  much  the  least  valuable  portion  of 
Raleigh's  work.  The  Greek  and  Roman  story  is  told  more 
fiiUy  and  exactly  than  by  any  earlier  English  author,  and 
with  a  plain  eloquence,  which  has  given  this  book  a  classical 
reputation  in  our  language,  though  &om  its  length,  and  the 
want  of  that  critical  sifting  of  facts  which  we  now  justly 
demaod,  it  is  not  greatly  read.  Raleigh  has  intermingled 
political  reflections,  and  illustrated  his  history  by  episodes 
from  modem  times,  which  perhaps  are  now  the  most  inte- 
resting passages.  It  descends  only  to  the  second  Macedonian 
war ;  me  continuation  might  have  been  more  generally 
valuable ;  but  either  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  as  Raleigh 
hioiself  tells  ns,  or  the  new  schemes  of  ambition  which  un- 
fortunately opened  upon  his  eyes,  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  large  plan  he  had  formed,  lliere  is  little  now  obsolete 
in  the  words  of  Raleigh,  nor,  to  any  great  degree,  in  his  turn 
of  phrase ;  the  periods,  when  piuns  have  been  taken  with 
them,  show  that  artificial  structure  which  we  find  in  Sidney 
and  Hooker  ;  he  is  less  pedantic  than  most  of  his  contempo- 
raries, seldom  low,  never  aSected.t 

■  Knolle*,  p.515.  RobortHn'sCbule*  pamge  without  acknowledgment;    uul 

the  Fifth,  book  iL     [The  principal  bu-  Dr.  Fnrr,  though  a  nun  of  lery  eitenaire 

Ibonty  tot  thii  dacripliim  appears  to  he  reading,  eitolled  it  ai  Warburton'a,  not ' 

Buifacquiui^  in  hU  eicellent  Legstionia  knowing,  what  he  afterwards  discoreredi, 

TnreicB  Epiitola.      It  hai  been  justly  the  original  aource.      The  passage  is  aa 

otHerred,  tbat  I  night  haye  mentioned  followa  in  Raleigh,  Warhurton  of  coune 

Buafaequina  in  ■  former  volume  among  haring  altered  some  of  the  etpresnoni: 

Uw  good  I^Iin  writer!  of  the  uiteentb  — "  We  hare  left  it  (the  Ramon  empire) 

tWBXatj.  —  1843.]  flouriihing  in  tbe   middle   of  the   field, 

f    Raleigh's    Hiitory    was    to    little  having  rooted  up  or  cut  down  all  tbat 
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33.  Daniel's  History  of  England  from  the  Conquest  to 
the  Reign  of  Edward  III.,  published  in  1618,  is 
KMorf'oi  deserving  of  some  attention  on  account  of  its  lan- 
guage. It  is  written  with  a  freedom  from  all  stiff- 
ness, and  a  purity  of  style  which  hardly  any  other  work  of  so 
early  a  date  exhibits.  These  qualities  are  indeed  so  remark- 
able that  it  would  require  a  good  deal  of  critical  observation 
to  distinguish  it  even  from  writings  of  the  reign  of  Anne ; 
and  where  it  differs  from  them,  (I  spe^  only  of  the  second- 
ary class  of  works,  which  have  not  much  individuality  of 
manner,)  it  is  by  a  more  select  idiom,  and  by  an  absence  of 
the  Gallicism  or  vulgarity  which  are  often  found  in  tliat  age. 
It  is  true  that  the  merits  of  Daniel  are  chiefly  n^;ative ;  he 
is  never  pedantic,  or  antithetical,  or  low,  as  his  contempora- 
ries were  apt  to  be  ^  but  his  periods  are  ill  constructed,  he 
has  little  vigour  or  elegance  ;  and  it  is  only  by  observing 
how  much  pains  be  must  have  taken  to  reject  phrases  whic£ 
were  growing  obsolete,  that  we  give  him  credit  for  having 
done  more  than  follow  the  common  stream  of  easy  writing. 
A  slight  tinge  of  archusm,  and  a  certain  majesty  of  expres- 
sion, relatively  to  colloquial  usage,  were  thought  by  Bacon 
and  Raleigh  congenial  to  an  elevated  style  ;  but  Daniel,  a 
gentleman  of  the  king's  household,  wrote  as  the  court  spoke, 
and  his  facility  would  be  pleasing  if  his  sentences  had  a  less 
negligent  structure.  As  an  historian,  be  has  recourse  only 
to  common  authorities  ;  but  bis  narration  is  fluent  and  per- 
spicuous, with  a  regular  vein  of  good  sense,  more  the  cha- 
racteristic of  his  mind,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  than  any 
commanding  vigour. 

34<.  The  style  of  Bacon  has  an  idiosyncracy  which  we 
might  expect  from  his  genius.     It  can  rarely  indeed 
happen,  and  only  in  men  of  secondary  talents,  that 
the  language  they  use  is  not,  by  its  very  choice  and  colloca- 
tion, as  well  as  its  meaning,  the  representative  of  an  indi- 

it  shall  begin  la  low  Ihe  beaut]'  it  had;  been    botoved   on    this   wctcnce,   it  b 

the  BtormB  of  ambition   thall   beat  ber  open  to  Kiiiie  ceniuR;    the  simile  and 

great  boughs  and  branches  one  against  auhjeet  are  too  much  confounded  ;  a  rab- 

anothei;    her  lesTes   thall   &11   off,  her  hie  ot  barbarous  nalioTis   might  be  re- 

limbi  wither,  and  a  rabble  Ot  barbarous  quired  to  subvert  the  Roman  emgiire,  but 

nationaenter  Lhe  Geld  and  cutber  down."  make  an  odd  figure  in  cutting  down  a 

Raleigh's  Hiitor7,  ad  finem.  tree.     The  rbjthm  aniil  B|urit  indeed  are 

Notwlthatanding  the  prsiie  that  baa  admirable. 
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viduality  tbat  distinguishes  their  turn  of  thought.  Bacon  is 
elaborate,  sententious,  ofiten  witty,  often  metaphorical  ;  no- 
thing coald  be  spared  ;  his  analogies  are  generally  striking 
and  novel ;  his  style  is  clear,  precise,  forcible  ;  yet  there  is 
scHne  degree  of  stffiiess  about  it,  and  in  mere  language  he  is 
inferior  to  Raleigh.  The  History  of  Henry  VII.,  admirable 
as  many  passages  are,  seems  to  be  written  rather  too  ambi- 
tiously, and  with  too  great  an  absence  of  simplicity. 

35.  Hie  polemical  writings  of  Milton,  which  chiefly  fall 
widiin  this  period,   cont^n    several   bursts   of  bis 
^lendid  imagination  and  grandeur  of  soul.     They 

are,  however,  much  inferior  to  the  Areopagitica,  or  Plea  for 
the  Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing.  Many  passages  in  this 
famous  tract  are  admirably  eloquent ;  an  intense  love  of 
liberty  and  truth  glows  through  it,  the  majestic  soul  of 
AGIton  breathes  such  high  thoughts  as  had  not  been  uttered 
before ;  yet  even  here  he  frequently  sinks  in  a  single  instant, 
as  is  usual  with  our  old  writers,  from  his  highest  flights  to 
the  ground  ;  his  intermixture  of  familiar  with  learned  phrase- 
ol<^  is  unpleasing,  his  structure  is  affectedly  elaborate,  and 
he  seldom  reaches  any  harmony.  If  he  turns  to  invective,  as 
sometimes  in  this  treatise,  and  more  in  his  Apology  for 
Smeclymnuus,  it  is  mere  ribaldrous  vulgarity  blended  with 
pedantry ;  his  wit  is  always  poor  and  without  ease.  An 
idtsence  of  idiomatic  grace,  and  an  use  of  harsh  inversions 
violating  the  rules  of  the  language,  distinguish,  in  general, 
the  Mritings  of  Milton,  and  require  in  order  to  compensate 
them  such  high  beauties  as  will  sometimes  occur. 

36.  The  History  of  Clarendon  may  be  considered  as  be- 
longing rather  to  this  than  to  the  second  period  of 

the  century,  both  by  the  probable  date  of  composi- 
tion and  by  the  nature  of  its  style.  He  is  excellent  in  every 
thing  that  he  has  performed  with  care  ;  his  characters  are 
beautifully  delineated,  his  sentiments  have  often  a  noble 
gravity,  which  the  length  of  bis  periods,  far  too  great  in 
itself,  seems  to  befit ;  but  in  the  general  course  of  his  narra- 
tion he  is  negligent  of  grammar  and  perspicuity,  with  littie 
choice  of  words,  and  therefore  sometimes  idiomatic  without 
ease  or  elegance.  The  official  papers  on  the  royal  side, 
which  are  generally  attributed  to  him,  are  written  in  a  mas- 
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culine  and  majestic  tone,  far  superior  to  those  of  the  parlia- 
ment. The  latter  had,  however,  a  writer  who  did  them 
honour  ;  May's  History  of  the  Parhament  is  a  good  model 
of  genuine  English  ;  he  ia  plain,  terse,  and  vigorous,  never 
slovenly,  though  with  few  remarkable  passages,  and  is,  in 
style  as  well  as  substance,  a  kind  of  contrast  to  Clarendon. 
37-  The  famous  Icon  Basilice,  ascribed  to  Charles  I.,  may 
Th.i™i>  deserve  a  place  in  literary  history.  If  we  could 
Buuice.  ij.^^1  itg  panegyrists,  few  books  in  our  language 
have  done  it  more  credit  by  dignity  of  sentiment  and  beauty 
of  style.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  for  me  to  express  my 
unhesitating  conviction  that  it  was  solely  written  by  Bishop 
Gauden,  who  after  the  Restoration  unequivocally  claimed  it 
as  his  own.  The  folly  and  Impudence  of  such  a  cldm,  if  it 
could  not  be  substantiated,  are  not  to  be  presumed  as  to  any 
man  of  good  understanding,  fair  character,  and  high  station, 
without  stronger  evidence  than  has  been  alleged  on  the  other 
side ;  especially  when  we  find  that  those  who  had  the  best 
means  of  inquiry,  at  a  time  when  it  seems  impos^ble  that  the 
falsehood  of  Gauden's  assertion  should  not  have  been  demon- 
strated, if  it  were  falsei  acquiesced  in  bis  pretensions.  We 
have  very  little  to  place  against  this,  except  secondary  testi- 
mony, vague,  for  the  most  part,  in  itself,  and  collected  by 
those  whose  veracity  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  like  that  of 
Gaudeu.*  The  style  also  of  the  Icon  ^asilice  has  been  iden- 
tified by  Mr.  Todd  with  that  of  Gauden  by  the  use  of  several 
phrases  so  peculiar  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  them  to  have 
suggested  themselves  to  more  than  one  person.  It  is 
nevertheless  superior  to  his  acknowledged  writings.  A 
strain  of  m^estic  melancholy  is  well  kept  up  ;  but  the  per- 

'    There   is   odI;  one  claimaat,  In  b  by  himself,   but  iiniTfnallf  (seribed  to 

proper  sense,  for  the  Icon  Bsulice,  which  another,  uid  which  bad  ncier  been  in  hU 

ii  Giuden  himself;  the  king  neither  ap-  possetsion.    A  Etorj  is  told,  and  I  belieTS 

pean  bfhimwlf  orTepreseotatiTe.    And,  truly,   that  a  youog  man  assumed  the 

(hough  we  may  find  aeTeial  instances  of  credit  of  Mackensie's  Man  of   Feeling, 

plagiarism  in  literary  history,  (one  of  the  while  it  was  ilill  anonymous.    But  this  ii 

gnsseit  being  the  publication  by  a  Spa-  widely  different  iroia  the  caaeof  the  Icon 

nish  friar,  under  another  title,  of  b  hook  Baiiliee.      We  have  had  an  interminable 

already  in  print  with  the  name  of  Hy-  discussion  as  to  the  Letten  of  JuDiua. 

perius  oF  Marpurg,  its  real  author,)  yet  But  no  one  has  erer  claimed  this  derelict 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  any,  where  a  man  property  to  himself,  or  told  the  vorld,  I 

known  to  tbe  world  has  asserted  in  terms  am  Junius. 
tus  own  authorship  of*  book  iMt  written 
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sonated  sovereign  is  rather  too  theatrical  for  rea]  nature,  the 
laD^ua^  is  too  rhetorical  and  amplified,  the  periods  too  arti- 
6cially  elaborated.  None  but  scholars  and  practised  writers 
employ  such  a  style  as  this. 

38.  Burton's  Anatomy  of   Melancholy    belongs,    by    its 
systematic  divisions  and  its  accumulated  quotations,    Burun-i 
to  the  class  of  mere  erudition  j  it  seems  at  first  sight    of  m'^uST- 
like  those  tedious  Latin  folios,  into  which  scholars    '^°''^' 

of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  threw  the  mate- 
rials of  their  Adversaria,  or  common-place  books,  painfully 
selected  and  arranged  by  the  labour  of  many  years.  But 
writing  fortunately  in  English,  and  in  a  style  not  by  any 
means  devoid  of  point  and  terseness,  with  much  good  sense 
and  observation  of  men  as  well  as  of  books,  and  having  also 
the  skill  of  choosing  hia  quotations  for  their  rareness,  oddity, 
and  amusing  character,  without  losing  sight  of  their  perti- 
nence to  the  subject,  be  has  produced  a  work  of  which,  as  is 
well  known,  Johnson  said,  that  it  was  the  only  one  which 
had  ever  caused  him  to  leave  his  bed  earlier  than  he  had  in- 
tended. Johnson,  who  seems  to  have  had  some  turn  for  the 
siugutarities  of  learning  which  fill  the  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
dioly,  may  perhaps  have  raised  the  credit  of  Burton  higher 
than  his  desert.  He  is  clogged  by  excess  of  reading,  like 
others  of  his  age,  and  we  may  peruse  entire  chapters  without 
finding  more  than  a  few  lines  that  belong  to  himself.  This 
becomes  a  wearisome  style,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  not 
found  much  pleasure  in  glancing  over  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  It  may  be  added  that  he  has  been  a  collector 
of  stories  &r  more  strange  than  true,  from  those  records  of 
figments,  the  old  medical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  other  equally  deceitful  sources.  Burton  lived  at  Oxford, 
and  his  volumes  are  apparently  a  great  sweeping  of  miscella- 
neous literature  from  the  Bodleian  library. 

39.  John  Earle,  after  the  Restoration  bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  then  of  Salisbury,  is  author  of  "  Microcosmo-  e„,,., 
grapfaia,  or  a  Piece  of  the  Worlde  discovered  in  ch«KM™. 
Essays  fuid  Characters,"  published  anonymously  in  16S8. 
In  some  of  these  short  characters,  Karle  is  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  LaBruyere  ;  in  others,  perhaps  the  greater  part, 
be  has  contented  himself  with  pictures  of  ordinary  manners, 
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such  as  the  varieties  of  occupation,  rather  than  of  intrinsic 
character,  supply.  In  all,  however,  we  find  an  acute  observ- 
ation  and  a  Wppy  humour  of  expression.  The  chapter  en- 
titled the  Scepdc  is  best  known ;  it  is  witty,  but  an  insult 
throughout  on  the  honest  searcher  after  truth,  which  could 
have  come  only  from  one  that  was  content  to  take  up  his  own 
opinions  for  ease  or  profit.  Earle  is  always  gay  and  quidc 
to  catch  the  ridiculous,  especially  that  of  exterior  appearances ; 
his  style  is  short,  describing  well  with  a  few  words,  but  with 
much  of  the  affected  quaintness  of  that  age.  It  b  one  of 
those  books  which  give  us  a  picturesque  idea  of  the  manners 
of  our  fathers  at  a  period  now  become  remote,  and  for  this 
reason,  were  there  no  other,  it  would  deserve  to  be  read. 

40.  But  the  Microcosmography  is  not  an  original  work  in 
onrbuiT-i  1*9  p'^"  "T  mode  of  execution  ;  it  is  a  close  imitation 
cb™n«..  ^,f  tijg  Characters  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.    They 

both  belong  to  the  favourite  style  of  apophthegm,  in  whidi 
every  sentence  is  a  point  or  a  witticism.  Vet  the  entire  cha- 
racter 80  delineated  produces  a  certain  effect ;  it  is  a  Dutdi 
picture,  a  Gerard  Dow,  somewhat  too  elaborate.  Earle  has 
more  natural  humour  than  Overbury,  and  hits  his  mark  more 
neatly ;  the  other  is  more  satirical,  but  often  abusive  and 
vulgar.  The  "  Fair  and  Happy  Milkmaid,"  often  quoted,  is 
the  best  of  his  characters.  The  wit  is  often  trivial  and  flat; 
the  sentiments  have  nothing  in  them  general  or  worthy  of 
much  remembrance  ;  praise  is  only  due  to  the  graphic  skill 
in  delineating  character.  Earle  is  as  clearly  die  better,  as 
Overbury  is  the  more  original  writer. 

41.  A  book  by  Ben  Jonson,  entitled  "  Timber,  or  Db- 
j«™i'i  coveries  made  upon  Men  and  Matter*,"  is  alto- 
DiKOTiris.  ggtijgr  miscellaneous,  the  greater  part  being  general 

moral  remarks,  while  another  portion  deserves  notice  as  the 
only  book  of  English  criticism  in  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  observations  are  unconnected,  judicioi^ 
sometimes  witty,  frequently  severe.  The  style  is  what  was 
called  pregnant,  leaving  much  to  be  filled  up  by  the  reader's 
reflection.  Giood  sense  and  a  vigorous  manner  of  grappling 
with  every  subject  will  generally  be  found  in  Jonson,  but  he 

["Umber,"  I  suppoM,  ii  meaot  u  i  ludicroiu  traoiUlion  of  Sfha.  — 1843.] 
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does  not  reach  any  veiy  profound  criddain.  His  English 
Grammar  is  stud  by  Giffbrd  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
eonfiagration  of  his  study.  What  we  have  therefore  under 
that  name  is,  he  thinks,  to  be  conudered  as  properly  the 
materials  of  a  more  complete  work  that  is  lost.  We  have, 
as  I  apprehend,  no  earlier  grammar  upon  so  elaborate  a  plan ; 
every  rule  is  illustrated  by  examples,  almost  to  redundance ; 
but  he  is  too  copious  on  what  is  common  to  other  languages, 
and  perhaps  not  full  enough  as  to  our  peculiar  idiom. 


Sect.  II On  Fiction. 


42.  The  first  part  of  Don  Quixote  was  published  in  l605. 
We  have  no  reason,  I  believe,  to  suppose  that  it 
was  written  long  before.  It  became  immediately  c 
popular ;  and  the  admiration  of  the  world  raised  up 
envious  competitors,  one  of  whom,  Avelleuada,  published  a 
condnuadoD  in  a  striun  of  invective  against  the  author.  Cer- 
vantes, who  cannnot  be  imagined  to  have  ever  designed  the 
leaving  his  romance  in  so  unfinished  a  state,  took  time  about 
the  second  part,  which  did  not  appear  till  1615. 

43.  Don  Quixote  is  almost  the  only  book  in  the  Spanish 
language  which  can  now  be  said  to  possess  so  much  ,„  ^q^, 
of  an  European  reputation  as  to  be  popularly  read  "™- 
in  every  country.  It  has,  however,  enjoyed  enough  to  com- 
pensate for  the  neglect  of  the  rest.  It  is  to  Europe  in  general 
what  Ariosto  is  to  Italy,  and  Shakspeare  to  England ;  the 
one  book  to  whidi  the  slightest  allusions  may  be  made  with> 
out  affectation,  hut  not  missed  without  discredit.  Numerous 
tnuslations  and  countless  editions  of  them,  in  every  language, 
bespeak  its  adaptation  to  mankind ;  no  critic  has  been  para- 
doxical enough  to  withhold  his  admiration,  no  reader  has 
ventured  to  confess  a  want  of  relish  for  that  in  which  the  young 
and  old,  in  every  climate,  have  age  after  age  taken  delight. 
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Hiey  have  doubtless  believed  that  they  understood  the  author's 
meaning  ;  and,  in  giving  the  reins  to  the  gaiety  that  his  fer- 
tile invention  and  comic  humour  inspired,  never  thought  of 
any  deeper  meaning  than  he  announces,  or  delayed  their 
enjoyment  for  any  metaphysical  investigation  of  his  plan. 

44.  A  new  school  of  criticism,  however,  has  of  late  years 

arisen  in  Germany,  acute,  ingenious,  and  sometimes 
oMu  eminently  successful  in  philosophical,  or,  as  they 
denominate  it,  eesthetic  analysis  of  works  of  taste, 
but  gliding  too  much  into  refinement  and  conjectural  hypothe- 
sis, and  with  a  tendency  to  mislead  men  of  inferior  capadties 
for  this  kind  of  investigation  into  mere  paradox  and  absurdity. 
An  instance  is  supplied,  in  my  opinion,  by  some  remarks  of 
Bouterwek,  still  more  explicitly  developed  by  Sismondi,  on 
the  design  of  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote,  and  which  have 
been  repeated  in  other  publications.  According  to  these 
writers,  the  primary  idea  is  that  of  a  "  man  of  elevated  cha- 
racter, excited  by  heroic  and  enthusiastic  feelings  to  the  ex- 
travagaut  pitch  of  wishing  to  restore  the  age  of  chivalry;  nor 
is  it  possible  to  form  a  more  mistaken  notion  of  this  work 
than  by  considering  it  merely  as  a  satire,  intended  by  the 
author  to  ridicule  the  absurd  passion  for  reading  old  ro- 
mances."" "  The  fundamental  idea  of  Don  Quixote," 
says  Sismondi,  "  is  the  eternal  contrast  between  the  spirit  of 
poetry  and  that  of  prose.  Men  of  an  elevated  soul  propose 
to  themselves  as  the  object  of  life  to  be  the  defenders  of  the 
weak,  the  support  of  the  oppressed,  the  champions  of  justice 
and  innocence.  Like  Don  Quixote  they  find  on  every  side 
the  image  of  the  virtues  they  worship ;  they  believe  that  dis- 
interestedness, nobleness,  courage,  in  short,  knight-errantry, 
are  still  prevalent ;  and  with  no  calculation  of  their  own 
powers,  they  expose  themselves  for  an  ungrateful  world,  they 
offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  laws  and  rules  of  an 
imaginary  state  of  society."t 

45.  If  this  were  a  true  representation  of  the  scheme  of 
Don  Quixote,  we  cannot  wonder  that  some  persons  should, 
as  M.  Sismondi  tells  us  they  do,  consider  it  as  the  most 
melancholy  book  that  has  ever  been  written.     They  consider 

*  Bouterwek,  p.  334.  f  LUtfnture  du  Sfidi,  t<J.  iii.  p.  339. 
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it  also,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  most  immoral,  as  chilling  and 
pernicious  in  its  influence  on  the  social  converse  of  mankind, 
as  the  Prince  of  Machiavel  is  on  their  political  intercourse. 
**  Cervantes,"  he  proceeds,  "  has  shown  us  in  some  measure 
the  vanity  of  greatness  of  soul  aud  the  delusion  of  heroism. 
He  has  drawn  in  Don  Quixote  a  perfect  man  Cun  faomme 
accompli),  who  is  nevertheless  the  constant  object  of  ridicule. 
Brave  beyond  the  fabled  knights  he  imitates,  disinterested, 
honourable,  generous,  the  most  fdthful  and  respectful  of 
lovers,  the  best  of  masters,  the  most  accomplished  and  well 
educated  of  gendemen,  all  his  enterprises  end  in  discomfiture 
to  himself,  and  In  mischief  to  others."  M.  Sismondi  des- 
cants upon  the  perfections  of  the  Knight  of  La  Mancha  with 
a  gravity  which  It  is  not  quite  easy  for  bis  readers  to  pre- 
serve. 

46.  It  might  be  answered  by  a  phlegmatic  observer,  that 
a  mere  enthusiasm  for  doing  good,  if  excited  by  protubir 
vanity,  and  not  accompanied  by  common  sense,  will  •""""•■ 
seldom  be  very  serviceable  to  ourselves  or  to  others ;  that 
men  who  in  their  heroism  and  care  for  the  oppressed  would 
throw  open  the  cages  of  lions,  and  set  galley-slaves  at  liberty, 
not  forgetting  to  break  the  limbs  of  harmless  persons  whom 
they  mistake  for  wrong-doers,  are  a  class  of  whom  Don 
Quixote  Is  the  real  type  ;  and  that  the  world  being  much  the 
worse  for  such  heroes,  it  might  not  be  immoral,  notwith- 
standing their  benevolent  enthusiasm,  to  put  them  out  of 
countenance  by  a  little  ridicule.  This  however  is  not,  as  I 
conceive,  the  primary  aim  of  Cervantes ;  nor  do  I  think  that 
the  exhibidon  of  one  great  truth,  as  the  predominant,  but 
concealed,  moral,  of  a  long  work,  is  in  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
He  possessed  a  very  thoughtful  mind  and  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  humanity ;  yet  the  generalisation  which  the  hypo- 
tbrais  of  Bouterwek  and  Sismondi  requires  for  the  leading 
conception  of  Don  Quixote,  besides  its  being  a  little  incon- 
sistent with  the  valorous  and  romantic  character  of  its  author, 
belongs  to  a  more  advanced  period  of  philosophy  than  his  own. 
It  will  at  all  events,  I  presume,  be  aamitted,  that  we  cannot 
reason  about  Don  Quixote  except  from  the  book ;  and  I 
think  it  may  be  shown  in  a  few  words  that  these  ingenious 
writers  have  been  chiefly  misled  by  some  want  of  consistency 
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which  circumstances  produced  in  the  authOT's  delineation  of 
his  hero. 

47>  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  romance,  Cervantes,  with 
a  few  strokes  of  a  great  master,  sets  before  us  the 
iMWHn  tha  pauper  gentleman,  an  early  riser  and  keen  sports- 
man, who  "  when  he  was  idle,  which  was  most 
part  of  the  year,"  gave  himself  up  to  reading  books  of  chi- 
valry till  he  lost  his  wits.  The  events  that  follow  are  in 
every  one's  recollection ;  his  lunacy  consists  no  doubt  only  in 
one  idea ;  but  this  is  so  absorbing  that  it  perverts  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses,  and  predominates  in  all  his  language. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the  nobleness  of 
soul  ascribed  to  Don  Quixote,  that  every  sentiment  he  utters 
is  borrowed  with  a  punctilious  rigour  from  the  romances  of 
his  library  ;  he  resorts  to  them  on  every  occasion  for  prece- 
dents ;  if  he  is  intrepidly  brave,  it  is  because  his  madness  and 
vanity  have  made  him  believe  himself  unconquerable;  if  he 
bestows  kingdoms,  it  is  because  Amadis  would  have  done  the 
same ;  if  he  is  honourable,  courteous,  a  redressor  of  wrongs,  it 
is  in  pursuance  of  these  prototypes,  from  whom,  except  that  he 
seems  rather  more  scrupulous  in  chastity,  it  is  his  only  boast 
not  to  diverge.  Those  who  talk  of  the  exalted  character  of 
Don  Quixote  seem  really  to  forget  that,  on  these  sut^ects, 
he  has  uo  character  at  all ;  he  is  the  echo  of  romance  ;  and 
to  praise  him  is  merely  to  say,  that  the  tone  of  chivalry, 
which  these  productions  studied  to  keep  up,  and,  in  the  hands 
of  inferior  artists,  foolishly  exaggerated,  was  full  of  moral 
dignity,  and  has,  in  a  subdued  degree  of  force,  modelled 
the  character  of  a  man  of  honour  in  the  present  day.  But 
throughout  the  first  two  volumes  of  Don  Quixote,  though  in  a 
few  unimportant  passages  he  talks  rationally,  I  cannot  find 
more  than  two,  in  which  he  displays  any  other  knowledge  or 
strength  of  mind  than  the  original  delineation  of  the  diaracter 
would  lead  us  to  expect. 

48.  The  case  is  much  altered  in  the  last  two  volumes. 
Cervantes  had  acquired  an  immense  popularity,  and  per- 
ceived the  opportunity,  of  which  he  had  already  avuled  him- 
self, that  this  romance  gave  for  displaying  his  own  mind.  He 
had  become  attached  to  a  hero  who  had  made  him  illustrious, 
and  suffered  hunself  to  lose  sight  of  the  dear  outline  he  had 
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once  traced  for  Quixote's  personality.  Hence  we  fiiid  in  all 
this  second  part  that,  although  the  lunacy  as  to  knights  errant 
remains  unabated,  he  is,  on  all  other  subjects,  not  only  rational 
in  the  low  sense  of  the  word,  but  dear,  acute,  profound,  sar- 
castic, cool-headed.  His  philosophy  is  elevated  but  not  en- 
thusiastic, his  imaginatjou  is  poetical,  but  it  is  restrained  by 
strong  sense.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  Don  Quixotes ;  one, 
whom  Cervantes  first  designed  to  draw,  tlie  foolish  gentleman 
of  La  Mancha,  whose  Ktolishness  had  made  him  frantic; 
the  other,  a  highly-gifted,  accomplished  model  of  the  best 
divalry,  trained  in  all  the  court,  the  camp,  or  the  college 
could  impart,  but  scathed  in  one  portion  of  his  mind  by  an 
inexplicable  visitation  of  monomania.  One  is  inclined  to  ask 
why  this  Don  Quixote,  who  is  Cervantes,  should  have  been 
more  likely  to  lose  his  intellects  by  reading  romances  than  Cer- 
vantes himself.  As  a  matter  of  bodily  disease,  such  an  event 
is  doubtless  possible ;  but  nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
improper  for  fiction,  nothing  more  incapable  of  aflPording  a 
moral  lesson,  than  the  insanity  which  arises  wholly  from 
^aeaae.  Insanity  is,  in  no  point  of-  view,  a  theme  for  ridi- 
cule ;  and  this  is  an  inherent  fault  of  the  romance  (for  those 
who  have  imagined  that  Cervantes  has  not  rendered  Quixote 
ridiculous  have  a  strange  notion  of  the  word)  ;  but  the 
thoughtlessness  of  mankind,  rather  than  their  insensibility, 
(for  they  do  not  connect  madness  with  misery,)  furnishes 
some  apol<^  for  the  first  two  volumes.  In  proportion  as 
we  perceive  below  the  veil  of  mental  delusion  a  noble  intellect, 
we  feel  a  painful  sympathy  with  its  humiliation ;  the  cha- 
racter becomes  more  complicated  and  interesting,  but  has  less 
tnitb  and  naturalness ;  an  objection  which  might  also  be 
made,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the  incidents  in  the  latter 
volumes,  wherein  I  do  not  find  the  admirable  probability  that 
reigns  through  the  former.  But  this  contrast  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  with  insanity  in  the  same  subject  would  have  been 
r^ubive  in  the  primary  delineation ;  as  I  think  any  one 
may  judge,  by  supposing  that  Cervantes  had,  in  the  first 
diapter,  drawn  sudi  a  picture  of  Quixote  as  Bouterwek  and 
Sismondi  have  drawn  for  him. 

49-  I  must  therefore  venture  to  think,  as,  I  believe,  the 
world  has  generally  thought  for  two  centuries,  that  Cervantes 
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had  no  more  profound  aim  than  he  proposes  to  the  reader. 
If  the  fashion  of  reading  bad  romances  of  chivalry  perverted 
the  taste  of  his  contemporaries,  and  rendered  their  language 
ridiculous,  it  was  natural  that  a  zealous  lover  of  good  litera- 
ture should  expose  this  folly  to  the  world  by  exaggerating  its 
effects  on  a  fictitious  personage.  It  has  been  said  by  some 
modern  writer,  though  I  cannot  remember  by  whom,  that 
there  was  a  prose  side  in  the  mind  of  Cervantes.  There  was 
indeed  a  side  of  calm  strong  sense,  which  some  take  for  un- 
poedcal.  He  thought  the  tone  of  those  romances  extrava- 
gant. It  might  naturally  occur  how  absurd  any  one  must 
appear,  who  should  attempt  to  realise  in  actual  life  the  ad- 
ventures of  Amadis.  Already  a  novelist,  he  perceived  the 
opportunities  this  idea  suggested.  It  was  a  necessary  conse- 
quence that  the  hero  must  be  represented  aa  literally  insane, 
since  his  conduct  would  have  been  extravagant  beyond  the 

Erobability  of  ficdon  on  any  other  hypothesis ;  and  from  this 
appy  conception  germinated  in  a  very  prolific  mind  the 
whole  history  of  Don  Quixote.  Its  simplicity  is  perfect ;  no 
limit  could  be  found  save  the  author's  discretion,  or  sense 
that  he  had  drawn  sufficiently  on  his  imagination  ;  but  the 
death  of  Quixote,  which  Cervantes  has  been  said  to  have 
determined  upon,  lest  some  one  else  should  a  second  time 
presume  to  continue  the  story,  is  in  fact  the  only  possible 
termination  that  could  be  given,  after  he  had  elevated  the 
character  to  that  pitch  of  mental  dignity  which  we  find  in  the 
last  two  volumes. 

50.  Few  books  of  moral  philosophy  display  as  deep  an 
insight  into  the  mechanism  of  the  mind  as  Don 
or  ih\M  Quixote.  And  when  we  look  also  at  the  fertility  of 
invention,  the  general  probability  of  the  events,  and 
the  great  simplicity  of  the  story,  wherein  no  artifices  are 
practised  to  create  suspense,  or  complicate  the  action,  we  shall 
think  Cervantes  fully  deserving  of  the  glory  that  attends  this 
monument  of  his  genius.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  is  supe- 
rior to  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  This,  though 
it  might  account  for  the  European  fame  of  his  romance, 
would  be  an  inadequate  testimony  to  its  desert.  Cervantes 
stands  on  an  eminence,  below  which  we  must  place  the  best 
of  his  successors.     We  have  only  to  compare  him  with  I^e 
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Sage  or  Fielding^,  to  judge  of  bis  vast  superiority.  To  Scott, 
indeed,  he  must  yield  in  the  variety  of  his  power ;  but  in 
the  line  of  comic  romance,  we  should  hardly  think  Scott  his 
equal. 

51.  The  moral  novels  of  Cervantes,  as  he  calls  them 
(Novellas  Exemplarea),  are  written,  I  believe,  in  a  Miiwmmiii 
good  style,  but  too  short.  Mid  constructed  with  too  "'^^"'^ 
Utde  artifice  to  rivet  our  interest.  Their  simplicity  and  truth, 
as  in  many  of  the  old  novels,  have  a  certain  diarm ; 

but  in  the  present  age  our  sense  of  sadety  in  works     S°"j!r 
of  fiction  cannot  be  overcome  but  by  excellence.     Of 
the  Spanish  comic  romances,  in  the  picaresque  style,  several 
remain  :  Jusdna  was  the  most  famous.     One  that  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  this  lower  dass  is  the  Marcos  de  Obregon 
of  Espinel.    Iliis  is  supposed  to  have  suggested  much  to  Le 
Sage  in  Gil  Bias ;  in  fact,  the  first  story  we  meet  with  is 
that  of  Mergellina  the  physician's  wife.     The  style,  though 
not  dull,  wants  the  grace  and  neatness  of  Le  Sage.     This  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  best  novels  that  Spain  has  produced. 
Italy  was  no  longer  the  seat  of  this  literature.     A 
rmnance  of  chivalry  by  Marini  (not  the  poet  of  that 
name),  entitled  11  Caloandro  (1640),  was  translated  but  in- 
di&rendy  into  French  by  Scuderi,  and  has  been  praised  by 
Salfi  as  full  of  imaginadon,  with  characters  skilfully  diversi- 
fied, and  an  interesting,  well-conducted  story.* 

52.  France  in  the  sixteenth  century,  content  with  Amadls 
de  Ganl  and  the  numerous  romances  of  the  Spanish 
school,  had  contributed  very  litde  to  that  literature,  a^™  - 
Bot  now  she  had  nadve  writers  of  both  kinds,  the 
pastoral  and  heroic,  who  completely  superseded  the  models 
they  had  before  them.     Their  earliest  essay  was  the  Astree 
of  IVUrfe.     Of  this  pastoral  romance  the  first  volume  was 
pid>li8hed  in  1610;  the  second  in  16^;  three  more  came 
slowly  forth,  that  the  world  might  have  due  leisure  to  admire. 
It  contains  about  5500  pt^es.     It  would  be  almost  as  dis- 
crettitable  to  have  read  such  a  book  through  at  present,  as  it 
was  to  be  ignorant  of  it  in  the  ages  of  Louis  XIII.     Allu- 
aons,  however,  to  real  drcamstances  served  iu  some  measure 
to  lessen  the  insipidity  of  a  love^tory,  which  seems  to  equal 
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aay  ia  absurdity  and  want  of  interest.  The  style,  and  I  can 
judge  DO  farther,  having  read  but  a  few  pages,  seems  easy 
and  not  unpleasing ;  but  the  pastoral  tone  is  insufierably  pue- 
rile, and  a  moiiotouDus  solemnity  makes  us  almost  suspect  that 
one  source  of  its  popularity  was  its  gentle  effect,  when  read 
in  small  portions  before  retiring  to  rest.  It  was  nevertheless 
admired  by  men  of  erudition,  like  Camus  and  Huet,  or  even 
by  men  of  the  world  like  Rochefoucault.* 

53.  From  the  union  of  the  old  chivalrous  romance  with 
HeroFc  ro-  ^^'^  ncwcr  Style,  the  courtly  pastoral,  sprang  another 
^Mr.  kind  of  fiction,  the  French  heroic  romance.  Three 
'"'■■  nearly  contemporary  writers,  GromberviUe,  Calpre- 
nede,  Scuderi,  supplied  a  number  of  voluminous  stories,  fre- 
quently historical  in  some  of  their  names,  but  utterly  destitute 
of  truth  in  circumstances,  characters,  and  manners.  Gom- 
berville  led  the  way  in  his  Polexandre,  first  published  in  1632, 
and  reaching  in  later  editions  to  about  6000  pages.  '*  This,** 
says  a  modem  writer,  *'  seems  to  have  been  the  model  of  the 
works  of  Calprenede  and  Scuderi.  This  ponderous  work 
may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  intermediate  production  between 
the  later  compositions  and  the  ancient  fables  of  chivalry.  It 
has  indeed  a  close  affinity  to  the  heroic  romance  ;  but  many 
of  the  exploits  of  the  hero  are  as  extravagant  as  those  of  a 
paladin  or  knight  of  the  round  table."t  No  romance  in  the 
language  has  so  complex  an  intrigue,  insomuch  that  it  is 
followed  with  difficult }  and  the  author  has  in  successive 
editions  capriciously  remodelled  parts  of  his  story,  which  is 
wholly  of  his  own  invention,  f 

54:.  Calprenede,  a  poet  of  no  contemptible  powers  of  ima- 
(noation,  poured  forth  his  stores  of  rapid  invention 

CalpraiMe.    P     .  f  i   i  i   "^i  i  ,. 

m  several  romances  more  celebrated  than  that  of 
Gomberville.  The  first,  which  is  contained  in  ten  octavo 
volumes,  is  the  Cassandra.  This  appeared  in  1642,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Cleopatra,  published,  according  to  the  custom 
of  romancers,  in  successive  parts,  the  earliest  in  1646.  La 
Harpe  thinks  this  unquestionably  the  best  work  of  Calpre- 
nede ;  Bouterwek  seems  to  preFer  the  Cassandra.     Phara- 

'  Dunlop'i  Historf  or  nclion,  vol.  iiL         f  Dunlop.  iii.  330. 
p.  184.      Biographie  Unl.erselle.     Bou-  |   Biog.  Uiii». 
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moad  is  not  whollr  his  own ;  five  out  of  twelve  volumes 
belong  to  one  De  Vaumori^e,  a  continuator.*  Calpren^e, 
like  many  others,  had  but  a  life-estate  in  the  temple  of 
feme,  and  more  h^py,  perhaps,  than  greater  men,  lived  out 
the  whole  favour  of  the  world,  which,  having  been  largely 
showered  on  bis  head,  strewed  no  memorials  on  his  grave. 
It  became,  soon  after  bis  death,  through  the  satire  of  Boileau 
and  the  influence  of  a  new  style  in  fiction,  a  matter  of  course 
to  turn  him  into  ridicole.  It  is  impossible  that  his  romances 
ebould  be  read  again;  but  those  who,. for  the  purposes  of 
general  cridcism,  have  gone  back  to  these  volumes,  find  not  a 
little  to  pr^se  in  his  genius,  and  in  some  measure  to  explain 
his  popularity.  "  Calprenede,"  says  Bouterwek,  "  belonged 
to  the  extravagant  party,  which  endeavoured  to  give  a 
triumph  to  genios  at  the  expense  of  taste,  and  by  that  very 
means  played  into  the  hands  of  the  opposite  party,  which  saw 
nothing  so  laudable  as  the  observation  of  the  rules  which  taste 
prescribed.  We  have  only  to  become  acquEunted  with  any 
one  of  the  prolix  romances  of  Calprenede,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  Cassandra,  to  see  clearly  the  spirit  which  animates  the 
whole  invention.  We  find  there  again  the  heroism  of  chi- 
valry, the  enthusiastic  raptures  of  love,  the  struggle  of  duty 
widi  passion,  the  victory  of  magnanimity,  sincerity,  and 
hnmanity,  over  force,  fraud,  and  ktrbarism,  in  the  genuine 
diaracters  and  circumstances  of  romance.  The  events  are 
skilfolly  interwoven,  and  a  truly  poetical  keeping  belongs  to 
the  whole,  however  extended  it  may  be.  The  diction  of  Cal- 
prenede is  a  little  monotonous,  but  not  at  all  trivial,  and 
seldom  afiected.  It  is  like  that  of  old  romance,  grave,  cir- 
cumstantial, somewhat  in  the  chronicle  style,  but  picturesque, 
agreeable,  full  of  sensibility  and  simplici^.  Many  passages 
might,  if  versified,  find  a  place  in  the  most  beautiful  poem  of 
this  class."  f 

55.  The  honours  of  this  romantic  literature  have  long  been 
shared  by  the  female  sex.     In  the  age  of  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin,  this  was  represented  by  Mademoiselle 
de  Scuderi,  a  name  very  glorious  for  a  season,  but  which  un- 
fortunately did  not,  like  that  of  Calprenede,  continue  to  be 
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such  during  die  whole  lifetime  of  her  who  bore  it  The  old 
age  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi  was  ignominiously  treated  by 
^e  pitiless  Boileau ;  and,  reaching  more  thao  her  ninetieth 
year,  she  almost  survived  her  only  oSspring,  those  of  her 
pen.  In  her  youth  she  had  been  the  associate  of  the  Ram- 
bouillet  circle,  and  caught  perhaps  in  some  measure  from 
them  what  she  gave  back  with  interest,  a  tone  of  perpetual 
affectation,  and  a  pedantic  gallantry,  which  couM  oot  with- 
stand the  first  approach  of  ridicule.  Her  first  romance  was 
Ibrahim,  published  in  1635  ;  but  the  more  celebrated  were 
the  Grand  Cyrus  and  the  Clelie.  Each  of  these  two  romances 
is  in  ten  volumes.*  The  persons  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Hotel  Rambouillet  sat  for  their  pictures,  as  Persians  or 
Babylonians,  in  Cyrus.  Julie  d'Angennes  herself  bore  the 
name  of  Artenice,  by  which  she  was  afterwards  distinguished 
lunong  her  friends  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  not  only 
of  the  popularity  of  these  romances,  but  of  the  respectful  sen* 
timent,  which,  from  the  elevation  and  purity  no  one  can 
deny  them  to  exhibit,  was  always  associated  in  the  gravest 
persons  with  their  fictions,  that  a  prelate  of  eminent  fame  for 
eloquence,  Fl^chier,  in  his  funeral  sermon  on  this  lady,  calls 
her  "the  incomparable  Artenice."t  Such  an  allusion  would 
appear  to  us  misplaced  ;  but  we  may  presume  that  it  was  not 
so  thought.  Scuderi's  romances  seem  to  have  been  remark- 
ably the  favourites  of  the  clergy ;  Huet,  Mascaron,  Grodeau, 
as  much  as  Flechier,  were  her  ardent  admirers.  "I  find,** 
says  the  second  of  these,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the 
French  pulpit,  in  writing  to  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  "  so 
much  in  your  works  calculated  to  reform  the  world,  that  in 
the  sermons  1  am  now  preparing  for  the  court,  you  will  often 
be  on  my  table  by  the  side  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Ber- 
nard."t  In  the  writings  of  this  lady  we  see  the  last  foot-- 
step  of  the  old  chivalrous  romance.  She,  like  Calprenede, 
had  derived  from  this  source  the  predominant  characteristics 

•  Biogt.  Univ.  Dunlop.  Boulerirek.  She  would  prgbablr  have  viahed  tbii  to 
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1690).      But   probably    Borauet    would  nutter  Tery  well,  as  appean  by  her  epl- 

not  hiTS  stooped  la  this  illuiion.  gram  on  her  own  picture  by  Nint^uil : 
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(^  her  personages,  an  exalted  generosity,  a  disdain  of  all 
selfish  considerations,  a  courage  which  attempts  impossibili- 
ties and  is  rewarded  by  achieving  them,  a  love  outi'ageously 
hyperbolical  in  pretence,  yet  intrinsically  without  passion,  all, 
in  short,  that  Cervantes  has  bestowed  on  Don  Quixote.  Love, 
however,  or  its  counterfeit,  gallantry,  plays  a  still  more  lead- 
ing part  in  the  French  romance  than  in  its  Castilian  prototype  ; 
the  feats  of  heroes,  though  not  less  wonderful,  are  less  pro- 
minent on  the  canvass,  and  a  metf^ysical  pedanby  replaces 
the  pompous  metaphors  in  which  the  knight  of  sorrowiul 
countenance  had  taken  so  much  delight  The  approbation  of 
many  persons,  fiu'  superior  judges  to  Don  Quixote,  makes 
it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  romances  of  CalprenMe  and 
Scuderi  were  better  than  his  library.  But  as  this  is  the 
least  possible  praise,  it  will  certainly  not  tempt  any  one  away 
from  the  ridi  and  varied  repast  of  fiction  which  the  last  and 
present  century  have  spread  before  him.  Mademoiselle  de 
Scuderi  has  perverted  history  still  more  than  Calpren^de, 
and  changed  her  Romans  into  languishing  Parisians.  It  is 
not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  taste  of  her  party,  though  it  did 
not,  properly  speaking,  infect  Corneille,  compelled  him  to 
weaken  some  of  his  tragedies.  And  this  must  be  the  justi- 
fication of  Boileau's  cutting  ridicule  upon  this  truly  estimable 
woman.  She  had  certainty  kept  up  a  tone  of  severe  and 
high  morality,  with  which  the  aristocracy  of  Paris  could  ill 
dispense ;  but  it  was  one  not  difficult  to  feign,  and  there 
might  be  Tartufies  of  sentiment  as  well  as  of  religion. 
Whatever  is  false  in  taste  is  apt  to  be  allied  to  what  is  insin- 
cere in  character. 

56.  The  Argenis  of  Barclay,  a  son  of  the  defender  of 
royal  authority  against  republican  theories,  is  aLadu  Argenuor 
romance,  superior,  perhaps,  to  those,  after  Cervantes,  ■^"^■ 
which  the  Spanish  or  French  language  could  boast.  It  has  in- 
deed always  been  reckoned  among  political  allegories.  That 
the  state  of  France  in  the  last  years  of  Henry  III.  is  partially 
shadowed  in  it,  can  admit  of  no  doubt ;  several  characters  are 
faintly  veiled  either  by  anagram  or  Greek  translation  of  their 
names ;  but  whether  to  avoid  the  insipidity  of  servile  alle- 
gory, or  to  excite  the  reader  by  perplexity,  Barclay  has 
mingled  so  much  of  mere  fiction  with  his  story,  tlut  no 
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attempts  at  a  re^lar  key  to  the  whole  work  can  be  success- 
ful, nor  in  fact  does  the  fable  of  this  romance  run  in  any 
parallel  stream  with  real  events.  His  object  seems  in  great 
measure  to  have  been  the  discussion  of  political  questions  in 
feigned  dialogue.  But  though  in  these  we  find  no  want  of 
acuteneas  or  good  sense,  they  have  not  at  present  muck 
novelty  in  our  eyes ;  and  though  the  style  is  really  pleasing, 
or,  as  some  have  judged,  excellent*,  and  the  incidents  not 
ill  contrived,  it  tnight  be  bard  to  go  entirely  through  a  Latin 
romance  of  700  pages,  unless  indeed  we  had  do  ^temadve 
given  but  the  perusal  of  the  similar  works  in  Spanish  or 
French.  The  Argenis  was  published  at  Rome  in  l6S2 ; 
some  of  the  personages  introduced  by  Barclay  are  his  own 
contemporaries ;  a  proof  that  he  did  not  intend  a  sbictty 
hiatoriod  allegory  of  the  events  of  the  last  age.  The 
H[i  Eu-  £upbonnio  of  the  same  author  resembles  in  some 
phormio.  degree  the  Argenis,  but,  with  less  of  story  and 
character,  has  a  more  direct  reference  to  European  politics. 
It  contains  much  political  disquisition,  and  one  whole  book 
is  employed  in  a  description  of  the  manners  and  laws  of 
different  countries  with  no  disguise  of  names. 

S^.  Campanella  gave  a  loose  to  his  fanciful  humour  in  a 
fiction,  entitled  the  City  of  the  Sun,  published  at 
aijofiha*  Frankfort  in  1623,  in  imitation,  perlmps,  of  the 
Utopia.  The  City  of  the  Sun  is  supposed  to  stand 
upon  a  mountain  situated  in  Ceylon,  under  the  equator. 
A  community  of  goods  and  women  is  established  in  this 
republic ;  the  principal  magistrate  of  which  is  styled  Sun, 
and  is  elected  after  a  strict  examination  in  all  kinds  of 
science.  Campanella  has  brought  in  so  much  of  his  own 
philosophical  system,  that  we  may  presume  tliat  to  have  been 
the  object  of  this  romance.  The  Solars,  he  tells  us,  ab- 
stained at  first  from  flesh,  because  they  thought  it  cruel  to 
kill  animids.  "  But  afterwards  considering  that  it  would 
be  equally  cruel  to  kill  plants,  which  are  not  less  endowed 

*  Coleridge  bai  pronounced  an  ardeut,  me  that  the  L^tinily  u  more   that  </ 

and  rathet  eieesaive,  eulogy  on  the  Ian.  Pvtioniiu  Arbiter,   but  I  ain   iiot  veil 

guajja  of  tliB  Argenia,  preferring  it  to  enough  aoquunted  with  that  writer  to 

that  of  Liv;  or  Tacitus.      Coleridge's  ipeak  confidentlj.  The  aaine  obiervBtioii 

Renujiu,  Tol.  1.  p.  257.      I  cannot  by  seems  applicable  to  Uk  Eupbormio. 
any  means  go  Ibis  length ;  it  hai  struck 
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with  sensation,  so  that  they-  muat  perish  by  famine,  they 
understood  that  ignoble  things  were  created  for  the  use  of 
nobler  things,  and  now  eat  all  things  without  scruple." 
Another  Ladn  romance  had  some  celebrity  in  its  day,  the 
Monarchia  Solipsorum,  a  satire  on  the  Jesuits  in  the  fictitious 
name  of  Lucius  Cornelius  Europeus.  It  has  been  ascribed 
to  more  than  one  person  ;  the  probable  author  is  one  ScotU, 
who  had  himself  belonged  to  the  order."  This  book  did 
sot  seem  to  me  in  die  least  interesting ;  if  it  is  so  in  any 
d^ree,  it  must  be  not  as  mere  fiction,  but  as  a  revelation  of 


58.  It  is  not  so  much  an  extraordinary  as  an  unfortunate 
deficiency  in  our  own  literary  annals,  that  England 
should  have  been  destitute  of  the  comic  romance,  or  utBaiaa 
that  derived  from  real  life,  in  this  period ;  since 
in  faet  ive  may  say  the  same,  as  has  been  seen,  of  France. 
The  picaretque  novels  of  Spain  were  thought  well  worthy  of 
translation  ;  but  it  occurred  to  no  one,  or  no  one  had  the  gift 
of  genius,  to  shift  the  scene,  and  imitate  their  delineation  of 
native  manners.  Of  how  much  value  would  have  been  a 
genuine  English  novel,  the  mirror  of  actual  life  in  the  various 
ranks  of  society,  written  under  Elizabeth  or  under  the 
Stuarts  I  We  should  have  seen,  if  the  execution  had  not 
been  very  coarse,  and  the  delineation  absolutely  confined  to 
low  characters,  the  social  habits  of  our  forefathers  better 
than  by  all  our  other  sources  of  that  knowledge,  the  plays, 
the  letters,  die  traditions  and  anecdotes,  tlie  pictures  or 
buildings  of  the  time.  Notwithstanding  the  interest  which 
all  profess  to  take  in  the  history  of  manners,  our  notions  of 
them  are  generally  meagre  and  imperfect ;  and  hence  modem 
works  of  fiction  are  but  crude  and  inaccurate  designs  when 
they  endeavour  to  represent  the  living  England  of  two  cen* 
turies  since.  Even  Scott,  who  bad  a  fine  instinctive  percep- 
tion of  truth  and  nature,  and  who  had  read  much,  does  not 
i^pear  to  have  seized  the  genuine  tone  of  conversation,  and 
to  have  been  a  little  misled  by  the  style  of  Shakspeare.  This 
is  rather  elaborate  and  removed  from  vulgar  use  by  a  sort  of 
ardiaism  in  phrase,  and  by  a  pointed  turn  in  the  <" 


■  BiogT.  UiuT.  arts.  Scotti  >nd  Inehoffer.    Niceron,  toIc  iixt.  and  mil. 
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adapted  to  theatrical  uttenmoe,  but  wandng  the  ease  of  ordi- 
nary speech. 

59-  I  can  only  produce  two  books  by  Eng'lisb  authors  in 
Mundiu      ^s  ^''st  P*u't^  of  the  seventeenth  century  which  fall 
um  oi     properly  under  the  class  of  novels  or  romances ;  and 
"*""        of  uiese  one  is  written  in  Latin.     This  is  the  Mun- 
dus  Alter  et  Idem  of  Bishop  Hall,  an  imitation  of  the  latter 
and  weaker   volumes   of  Rabelais.      A  country  in  Terra 
Australis  is  divided  into  four  regions,  Crapulia,  Viraginia, 
Moronea,  and  Lavemia.     Maps  of  the  whole  land  and  of 
particular  regions  are  given  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  satire, 
not  much  of  which  has  any  especial  reference  to  England, 
may  easily  be  collected.     It  is  not  a  very  successful  effort. 
60.  Another  prelate,  or  one  who  became  such,  Francis 
Godwin,  was  the  author  of  a  much  more  curious 
Sli^Io  story.     It  is  called  the  Man  in  the  Moon,  and  re- 
lates the  journey  of  one  Domingo  Gonzalez  to  that 
planet.     This  was  written  by  Godwin,  according  to  Antony 
Wood,  while  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford.'      By  some  in- 
ternal proofs,  it  must  have  been  later  than  1599,  and  before 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603.     But  it  was  not  published 
till  16SS.     It  was  translated  into  French,  and  became  the 
model  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  as  he  was  of  Swift.     Godwin 
himself  had  no  prototype,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  Ludan. 
He  resembles  those  writers  in  the  natural  and  veracious  tone 
of  his  lies.      The  fiction  is  rather  ingenious  and  amusing 
throughout ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  is  the  happy  con- 
jectures, if  we  must  say  no  more,  of  his  philosophy.     Not 
only  does  the  writer  declare  positively  for  the  Copemican 
system,  which  was  uncommon  at  that  time,  but  be  has  sur- 
prisingly understood  the  principle  of  gravitation,  it  being 
distinctly  supposed  that  the  earth's  attraction  diminishes  with 
the  distance.     Nor  is  the  following  passage  less  curious :  — 
"  I  must  let  you  understand  that  the  globe  of  the  moon  is 
not  altogether  destitute  of  an  attractive  power  ;  but  it  is  far 
weaker  than  that  of  the  earth  i  as  if  a  man  do  but  spring 
upwards  with  alt  his  force,  as  dancers  do  when  they  show 

■  Atheiue  Oioniensei,  Tol.  ii.  co).  558.  work,  md  take*  Domiaic  Gonnlei  for 
It  is  renwrkible  tfaot  Mr.  Dunlop  hm  the  real  author,  Hiat  of  Fiction,  iiu 
been  igiwraiit  or  Godwin's  claim  to  this    394. 
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tbeir  acdvity  by  capering,  he  shall  be  able  to  mount  Mty  or 
sixty  feet  hi^,  and  then  he  is  quite  beyond  all  attraction  of 
the  moon."  By  this  device  Gonzalez  returns  from  his 
sojourn  in  the  latter,  though  it  required  a  more  complex  one 
to  bring  him  thither.  "The  mooni"  he  observes,  "is 
covered  with  a  sea,  except  the  parts  which  seem  somewhat 
darker  to  us,  and  are  dry  land."  A  contrary  hypothesis 
came  afterwards  to  prevail ;  but  we  must  not  expect  every 
^ng  from  onr  ingenious  young  student. 

61.  Though  I  can  mention  nothing  else  in  English  which 
comes   exactly  within  our  notions  of  a  romance, 

we  noay  advert  to  the  Dodona's  Grove  of  James  tm^', 
Howell.  This  is  a  strange  all^ory,  without  any  '°^ 
ingenuity  in  muntaiuing  the  analogy  between  the  outer  and 
inner  story,  which  alone  can  give  a  reader  any  pleasure  in 
all^;oric^  writing.  The  subject  is  the  state  of  Europe, 
especially  of  England,  about  1040,  under  the  guise  of  ani- 
mated trees  in  a  forest.  Hie  s^le  is  like  the  following  :  — 
"The  next  morning  the  royal  olives  sent  some  prime  elms 
to  attend  Prince  Rocolino  in  quality  of  officers  of  state ;  and 
a  little  after  he  was  brought  to  the  ro3ral  palace  in  the  same 
state  Elaiana's  kings  use  to  be  attended  the  day  of  their 
coronation."  The  contrivance  is  all  along  so  clumsy  and 
unintelligible,  the  invention  so  poor  and  absurd,  the  story,  if 
story  there  be,  so  dull  an  echo  of  well-known  events,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  reckon  Dodona's  Grove  any  thing  but  an  en- 
tire failure.  Howell  has  no  wit,  but  he  has  abundance  of 
conceits,  flat  and  common-place  enough.  With  all  this  he 
was  a  man  of  some  sense  and  observation.  His  letters  are 
entertaining,  but  they  scarcely  deserve  consideration  in  this 
volume. 

62.  It  is  very  possible  that  some  small  works  belonging 
to  this  extensive  class  have  been  omitted,  which  my 
readers,  or  myself  on  second  consideration,  might  ^b1?m'°* 
think  not  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  also  one  so 
miscellaneous  that  we  might  fairly  doubt  as  to  some  which 
have  a  certain  clium  to  be  admitted  into  it.  Such  are  the 
Adventures  of  the  Baron  de  Ffeneste,  by  the  famous  Agrippa 
d'Aubign^  (whose  autobiography,  by  die  way,  has  at  least 
the  liveliness  of  fiction) ;  a  singular  book  written  in  dialogue* 
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where  an  imaginary  Gascon  baron  recounts  fais  tales  of  the 
camp  and  the  court.  He  is  made  to  speak  a  patois  not  quite 
easy  for  us  to  understand,  and  not  perhaps  worth  the  while  ; 
but  it  seems  to  cont^  much  that  illustrates  the  state  of 
France  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Much  in  this  book  is  satiriral ;  and  the  satire  falls  on  the 
Catholics,  whom  Fseneste,  a  mere  foolish  gentleman  of  Gas- 
cony,  is  made  to  defend  against  an  acute  Huguenot. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


IIISTORT    OF    MATHEMATICAL    AND    PHYSICAL    SCIENCE, 
FROM    1600   TO    1650. 


Imntkm  of  Loganlhmt  bi/  Napier  —  yhv  Geomeby  of  Kepler  and  CavaSfri  — 
Algebra —  Haniott —  DeiaiHet  —  Attnmomv  —  Kepler  —  Galileo  —  Coper- 
■iom  Sj/tlembefftu  lopreeail — Cartenan  Theory  of  the  World  —  Mechamcal 
Diieovmet  ofGaBIeo  —  DeicarUi  —  Hydroitatun —  OpHet, 

1.  In  the  last  part  of  this  work  we  have  followed  the  progress 
of  mathemadral  and  physical  knowledge  down  to  the  g^„  „f 
dose  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  ancient  geo-  "iJ^S* 
meters  had  done  so  much  in  their  own  province  of  '*"*"'t- 
lines  and  figures,  that  little  more  of  importance  couM  be 
effected,  except  by  new  methods  extending  the  limits  of  the 
scieoce,  or  derived  from  some  other  source  of  invention. 
Alg^ra  had  yielded  a  more  abundant  harvest  to  the  genius  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  yet  something  here  seemed  to  be 
wanting  to  give  that  science  a  character  of  utility  and  reference 
to  general  truth ;  nor  had  the  formulie  of  letters  and  radical 
signs  that  perceptible  beauty  which  often  wins  us  to  delight 
in  geometrical  theorems  of  as  little  apparent  usefulness  in 
their  results.  Meanwhile  the  primary  laws,  to  which  all  ma- 
thematical reasonings,  in  their  relation  to  physical  truths, 
must  be  accommodated,  lay  hidden,  or  were  erroneously  con- 
ceived ;  and  none  of  these  latter  sciences,  with  the  exception 
of  astronomy,  were  beyond  their  mere  infancy,  either  as  to 
observation  or  theory.* 

*  la  tliU  cbaptat  mj  obligationi  to  Uutoire  des  MatbimaUquei,  which  murt 
*^imttirli  v*  K>  Dumciou*  that  I  ihill  be  undentood  to  be  my  principal  autho- 
mUom  imlM  pvticulu  iwferencn  to  hi*    rity  u  to /act*. 
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3.  Astronomy,  cultivated  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 

century  with  much  industry  and  success,  was  re- 
oruimu-  pressed,  among  other  more  insuperable  obstacles,  by 
'"^  the  laborious  calculations  that  it  required.     The  tri- 

gODometricat  tables  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants,  if  they 
were  to  produce  any  tolerable  accuracy  in  astronomical  olraerv- 
ation,  must  be  computed  to  six  or  seven  places  of  decimals, 
upon  which  the  regular  processes  of  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion were  perpetually  to  be  employed.  The  consumption  of 
time,  as  well  as  risk  of  error  which  this  occasioned,  was  a 
serious  evil  to  the  practical  astronomer. 

S.  John  Napier,  laird  of  Merchiston,  after  several  attempts 

to  diminish  this  labour  by  devices  of  his  invention, 
inT^nu^  of   was  happy  enough  to  discover  his  famous  method  of 

logarithms.  This  he  first  published  at  Edinburgh  in 
I6l4i,  with  the  title,  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  De- 
scriptio,  sen  Arithmedcarum  Supputationum  Mirabilis  Abbre- 
viatio.  He  died  in  1618,  and  in  a  posthumous  edition, 
entitled  Mirifici  Logarithmorum  Canonis  Constructio,  l6l9t 
the  method  of  construction,  which  had  been  at  first  withheld, 
is  given ;  and  the  system  itself,  in  consequence  perhaps  of 
the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Briggs,  underwent  some  change. 

4.  The  invention  of  logarithms  is  one  of  the  rarest  in- 
■n,e\r  Stances  of  sagacity  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  wid 
niiuK.      ^^^  jj^  heen  justly  noticed  as  remarkable,  that  it 

issued  complete  from  the  mind  of  its  author,  and  has  not 
received  any  improvement  since  his  time.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  that  logarithms  are  a  series  of  numbers,  arranged 
in  tables  parallel  to  the  series  of  natural  numbers,  and  of 
such  a  construction,  that  by  adding  the  logarithms  of  two  of 
the  latter  we  obtain  the  logarithm  of  their  product ;  by  sub' 
tracting  the  logarithm  of  one  number  from  tiiat  of  another  we 
obtain  that  of  their  quotient.  The  longest  processes  there- 
fore of  multiplication  and  division  are  spared,  and  reduced  to 
one  of  mere  addition  or  subtraction. 

5.  It  has  been  supposed  that  an  arithmetical  fact,  said  to 
PropertT  rf  ^  mentioned  by  Archimedes,  and  which  is  certanly 
Sm^Jid  pointed  out  in  the  work  of  an  early  Grerman  writer, 
bj  siiwiu..  Migjjael  Stifelius,  put  Napier  in  the  right  course  for 
this  invention.     It  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  prin- 
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dple  of  Ic^farithms.  Stifelios  shows  that  if  in  a  geometrical 
progression  we  add  the  indices  of  any  terms  in  die  series,  we 
shall  obtun  the  index  of  the  products  of  those  terms.  Thus  if 
we  compare  the  geometrical  progression,  1 ,  3, 4, 8, 1 6, 32,  64, 
with  the  arithmetical  one  which  numbers  the  powers  of  the 
common  ratio,  namely,  0,  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  6,  we  see  that  by 
adding  two  terms  of  the  latter  progression,  as  S  and  3,  to 
which  4  and  8  correspond  in  the  geometrical  series,  we  obtain 
5,  to  n^iich  S2,  the  product  of  4  by  8,  corresponds ;  and  the 
quotient  would  be  obtained  in  a  similar  manner.  But  though 
this,  which  becomes  self-evident,  when  algebrucal  expressions 
are  employed  for  the  terms  of  a  series,  seemed  at  the  time 
rather  a  curious  property  of  numbers  in  geometrical  progres- 
sion, it  was  of  little  value  in  facilitating  calculation. 

6.  If  Napier  had  simply  considered  numbers  in  them- 
selves, as  repetitions  of  unity,  which  is  their  only  E»Hidcdici 
intelligible  definition,  it  does  not  seem  that  he  could  '■'c^'^"^- 
ever  have  carried  this  observation  upon  progressive  series 
any  farther.  Numerically  understood,  the  terms  of  a  geo- 
metrical progression  proceed  per  solium  ;  and  in  the  series 
2,  4,  8,  16,  it  is  as  unmeaning  to  say  that  3,  5,  6,  7*  9,  in 
any  possible  sense,  have  a  place,  or  can  be  introduced  to  any 
purpose,  as  that  |,  \,  ^,  i^i  or  other  fractions,  are  true  num- 
bers at  all.*  The  case,  however,  is  widely  different  when  we 
use  numbers  as  merely  the  signs  of  something  capable  of 
continuous  increase  or  decrease  ;  of  space,  of  duration,  of 
velocity.  Iliese  are,  for  our  convenience,  divided  by  arbi- 
trary intervals,  to  which  the  numerical  unit  is  made  to  correr- 
spond.  But  as  these  intervals  are  indefinitely  divisible,  the 
unit  is  supposed  capable  of  division  into  fractional  parts,  each 
<^  them  a  representation  of  the  ratio  which  a  portion  of  the 

<    Few  book*  of  ■riUunetio,  or  eren  frutos  Tooant,  iitc  frmdionet,  cue  qui- 

■Igtbra,  dnv  the  readcr'i  mttcntion  at  dam  unL  et  nuUl  quaii  Intermediotu     3c(l 

Ibc  nutxet  to  tbli  nuptial  distinetian  be-  addo,  quod  Jam  traniitur  tU  itjA  yinoi, 

tweea  discrete  and  continuoiu  quantilf,  Reapondetur  enim  non  de  quet,  led  de 

whieb  is  almixt  tart  to  be  orerlooked  in  gKonto,      Perttnet  igitur  hacc  retpoiuio 

■U  tbeir  sub«qnmt  rcasoningi.     Wallii  proplii  loqiiendo,  non  tam  ad  qiuntita- 

baa  done  it  properlj;  after  itating  Terf  tem  ducretam,  sen  numerum.  quam  ad 

clearljF  that  Uiere  are  no  proper  oumbera  eontinuam  ;  prout  bora  tupponitur  esse 

bat  intrgers.  he  meets  the  objection,  that  quid  continuum  in  parteadiiisibile.  quam- 

fraetioDi  are  called    inrennedLate   Hum-  via  quidem  banimpartium  ad  tolum  ratio 

ben.      CoDcedo  quidem  lio  reaponderi  numeris  exprimalut.     Matheais  VniTci- 

poate;    conccdo   ecUm    numero*   quoi  aalin,  c  I. 
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interval  bears  to  the  whole.  And  thus  also  we  must  see, 
that  as  fractions  of  the  unit  bear  a  relation  to  uniform  quan- 
tity, so  all  the  integral  numbers,  which  do  not  enter  into  the 
terms  of  a  geometrical  progression,  correspond  to  certain 
portions  of  variable  quantity.  If  a  body  &lling  down  an 
inchned  plane  acquires  a  velocity  at  one  point  which  would 
carry  it  tlirough  two  feet  in  a  second,  and  at  a  lower  ptant 
one  which  would  carry  it  through  four  feet  in  the  same  time, 
there  must,  by  the  nature  of  a  continually  accelerated  motion, 
be  some  point  between  these  where  the  velocity  might  be 
represented  by  the  number  three.  Hence,  wherever  ibe  num- 
bers of  a  common  geometrical  series,  like  3,  4,  8,  16,  repre- 
sent velocities  at  certain  intervals,  the  intermediate  numbers 
will  represent  velodties  at  intermediate  intervals;  and  thus  it 
may  be  said  that  all  numbers  are  terms  of  a  geometrical  pro- 
gression, but  one  which  should  always  be  considered  as  what 
it  is  —  a  progression  of  continuous,  not  discrete  quantity, 
capable  of  being  indicated  by  number,  but  not  number  itself. 

7.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence,  that  if  aH  numbers 

could  be  treated  as  terms  of  a  progression,  and  if 
their  indices  could  be  found  like  those  of  an  ordinary 
series,  the  method  of  finding  products  of  terms  by  addition  of 
indices  would  be  universal.  The  means  that  Napier  adopted 
for  this  purpose  were  surprisingly  ingenious ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  make  them  clear  to  those  who  are  likely  to  require 
it,  especially  without  the  use  of  lines.  It  may  suffice  to  say 
that  his  process  was  lE^rious  in  the  highest  degree,  consist- 
ing of  the  interpolation  of  693147^  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween 1  and  2,  and  repeating  a  similar  and  still  more  tedious 
operation  for  all  prime  numbers.  The  logarithms  of  other 
numbers  were  easily  obtained,  according  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  invention,  by  adding  their  factors.  Loga- 
rithms appear  to  have  been  so  called,  because  they  are  the 
sum  of  tbese  mean  ratios,  >Jywt  apiifi^s. 

8.  In  the  original  tables  of  Napier  the  Ic^arithm  of  10 

was  2.3025850.  In  those  published  afterwards 
gj^.ad  (1618),  he  changed  this  for  1.0000000,  making 

of  course  that  of  100,  2.0000000,  and  so  forth. 
This  construction  has  been  followed  since ;  but  those  of  the 
first  method  are  not  wholly  neglected ;  they  we  called  h3^r- 
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bolical  If^rithms,  from  expressing  s  property  of  that  curve. 
N^ier  found  a  coadjutor  well  wordy  of  him  in  Henry  Briggs, 
prcKfessor  of  geometry  at  Gresham  college.  It  is  uncertain 
from  which  of  th«n  the  change  in  the  form  of  logarithms 
proceeded,  hnggs,  in  1618,  published  a  table  of  logarithms 
up  to  1000,  calculated  by  himself.  This  was  followed  in 
l6S4  by  his  greater  work,  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  con- 
twiing  the  I<^;arithm8  of  all  natural  numbers  as  high  as 
^,000,  and  again  from  90,000  to  100,000.  These  are 
calculated  to  fourteen  places  of  decimals,  thus  reducing  the 
error,  which,  strictly  speaking,  must  always  exist  from  the 
principle  of  It^arithmical  constructioo,  to  an  almost  in6ni' 
tesimsl  fraction.  He  had  designed  to  publish  a  second  table, 
with  the  l(^arithms  of-sines  and  tangents  to  the  100th  part 
of  a  degree.  This  he  left  in  a  considerably  advanced  state ; 
and  It  was  published  byGellibrand  in  1633.  Gunter  bad  as 
early  as  16S0  given  the  logarithms  of  sines  and  tangents  on 
the  sexagesimal  scale,  as  far  as  seven  decimals.  Vlacq,  a 
Dutch  bookseller,  printed  in  1 6S8  a  translation  of  Briggs's 
Arithmedca  Logarithmica,  filling  up  the  interval  from  ^,000 
to  90,000  with  logaridims  calculated  to  eleven  decimals.  He 
published  also  In  1633  his  Trlgonometrlca  Artificialls,  the 
most  useful  work,  perhims,  that  bad  appeared,  as  it  incor- 
pmvted  the  labours  of  Bnggs  and  Gelllbrand.  Kepler  came 
like  a  master  to  the  subject ;  and  observing  that  some  foreign 
mathematicians  disliked  the  theory  upon  which  Napier  had 
explained  the  nature  of  logarithms,  as  not  rigidly  geometrical, 
gave  one  of  his  own  to  which  they  could  not  object.  But  it 
may  probably  be  said,  that  the  very  novelty  to  which  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  ancient  geometry  were  averse,  the  introduction 
of  the  notion  of  velocity  into  mathematical  reasoning,  was 
that  whidi  linked  the  abstract  science  of  quantity  with  nature, 
and  prepared  the  way  for  that  expansive  theory  of  Infinites, 
which  bears  at  once  upon  the  subtlest  truths  that  can  exercise 
the  understanding,  and  the  most  evident  that  can  fall  under 
the  senses. 

9.  It  was  Indeed  at  this  time  that  the  modern  geometry, 
which.   If  It  deviates  something  from  the  clearness 
and  predsioQ  of  the  ancient,  has  incomparably  the  tJi^- 
advantage  over  it  in  Its  reach  of  application,  took  its 
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rise.  Kepler  was  the  man  tliat  led  the  way.  He  published 
in  l6l5  lusNova  Stereometria  Doliorum,  a  treatise  on  the 
capacity  of  caaks.  In  this  he  considers  the  various  solids 
which  may  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  segment  of  a 
conic  section  round  a  line  which  is  not  its  axis,  a  condition 
not  unfrequent  in  the  form  of  a  cask.  Many  of  the  problems 
which  he  starts  he  is  unable  to  solve.  But  what  is  most  re- 
markable in  this  treatise  is  that  he  here  suggests  the  bold 
idea,  that  a  circle  may  be  deemed  to  be  composed  of  an  infi- 
nite number  of  triangles,  having  their  bases  in  their  circum- 
ference, and  their  common  apex  in  the  centre ;  a  cone,  in  like 
manner,  of  infinite  pyramids,  and  a  cylinder  of  infinite 
prisms.'  The  ancients  had  shown,  as  is  well  known,  that  a 
polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle,  and  another  described  about  it, 
may,  by  continual  bisection  of  tlieir  sides,  be  made  to  ap- 
proach ■aearer  to  each  other  than  by  any  assignable  difference. 
The  circle  itself  lay  of  course  between  them.  Euclid  contents 
himself  with  saying,  that  the  drcle  is  greater  than  any  poly- 
gon that  can  be  inscribed  in  it,  and  less  than  any  polygon  tlot 
can  be  described  about  it.  The  method  by  wtuch  they  ap- 
proximated to  the  curve  space  by  continual  increase  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  rectilineal  figure  was  called  exhaustion,  and  die 
rw  itself  is  properly  called  by  later  geometers  the.  limit 
curvilineal  and  rectilineal  spaces  cannot  possibly  be  com- 
pared by  means  of  superposition,  or  by  showing  that  their 
several  constituent  portions  could  be  made  to  coincide,  it  bad 
long  been  acknowledged  by  the  best  geometers  impos^ble  to 
quEidrate  by  a  direct  process  any  curve  sur&ce.  But  Archi- 
medes had  found,  as  to  the  parabola,  that  there  was  a  reed- 
lineal  space,  of  which  he  could  indirectly  demonstrate  that  it 
was  equal,  that  is,  could  not  be  unequal,  to  tlie  curve  itself. 
10.  In  this  state  of  the  general  problem,  the  ancieut  methods 
of  indefinite  approximation  having  prepared  the  way, 
can  ft«^  Kepler  came  to  his  solution  of  questions  which  re- 
'  garded  the  capacity  of  vessels.  According  to  Fa- 
broni  he  supposed  solids  to  consist  of  an  infinite  number  of 
surfaces,  surfaces  of  an  infinity  of  lines,  lines  of  infinite 
points-t     If  this  be  strictly  true  he  must  have  left  little,  in 
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point  of  iDvention,  for  Cavalieri.  So  long  as  geometry  is 
employed  as  a  method  of  logic,  an  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing on  those  modifications  of  quantity  which  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  grasp,  such  as  points,  lines,  infinites,  it  must 
appear  almost  an  offensive  absurdity  to  speak  of  a  circle  as  a 
polygon  with  an  infinite  number  of  sides.  But  when  it 
becomes  the  handmaid  of  practical  art,  or  even  of  physical 
science,  there  can  be  no  other  objection,  than  always  arises 
from  incongruity  and  incorrectness  of  language.  It  has  been 
found  possible  to  avoid  the  expressions  attributed  to  Kepler  ; 
but  they  seem  to  denote,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  those  of 
Euclid  or  Archimedes ;  that  the  difference  between  a  magni- 
tude and  its  limit  may  be  regularly  diminished,  till  without 
strictly  vanishing  it  becomes  less  than  any  assignable  quantity, 
and  may  consequently  be  disregarded  in  reasoning  upon  actual 
bodies. 

11.  Galileo,  saysFabroni,  trod  in  the  steps  of  Kepler,  and 
in  his  first  dialogue  on  mechanics,  when  treating  of  ajopmot 
a  cylinder  cut  out  of  an  hemisphere,  became  con-  "■'""■ 
versant  with  indivisibles  (familiarem  habere  ccepit  cum  indi- 
visibilibus  usum).  But  in  that  dialogue  he  confused  the 
metaphysical  notions  of  divisible  quantity,  supposing  it  to  be 
composed  of  unextended  indivisibles  ;  and  not  venturing  to 
affirm  that  infinites  could  be  equal  or  unequal  to  one  another, 
he  preferred  to  say,  that  words  denoting  equality  or  excess 
could  only  be  used  as  to  finite  quantities.  In  his  fourth 
dialogue  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  he  comes  back  to  the  ex- 
haustive method  of  Archimedes.* 

IQ.  Cavalieri,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  the 
generally  reputed  father  of  the  new  geometry,  though 
Kepler  seems  to  have  so  greatly  anticipated  him,  nyCi"- 
had  completed  his  Method  of  Indivisibles  in  I6S(J. 
The  book  was  not  published  till  1635.  His  leading  principle 
is  that  solids  are  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces 
placed  one  above  another  as  their  indivisible  elements.     Sur- 


lineu  ei  infinitis  piinctis.     Ostendit  ipse  circumscriptaa  et  iniciiptas  iii 

quuilum  ca  lalionebreviorfiertTiapouit  solidii.  qu«  menBurHndu  esx 

■d  Tcra  qiunUra  captu  difficiliora,  cum  crmarantur.       Fabnni,  Vita 

anliqnarum    demoiulralionuTn    circuitus  i.  3T2. 
■e  methodui  inter  (e  eomparandi  Bgurai         ■   Ibid. 
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faces  are  formed  in  like  manner  by  lines,  and  lines  by  points. 
This,  liowever,  he  asserts  with  some  excuse  and  explanation; 
declaring  that  he  does  not  use  the  words  so  strictly,  as  to 
have  it  supposed  that  divisible  quantities  truly  and  literally 
consist  of  indivisibles,  but  that  the  ratio  of  solids  is  the  same 
as  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  surfaces,  and  the  ratio  of  sur- 
faces the  same  as  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  lines  ;  and  to 
put  an  end  to  cavil,  he  demonstrated  that  the  same  con- 
sequences would  follow  if  a  method  should  be  adopted,  bor- 
rowing nothing  from  the  consideration  of  indivisibles.*  Thb 
explanation  seems  to  have  been  given  after  his  metbod  bad 
been  attacked  by  Guldin  in  1640. 

13.  It  was  a  main  object  of  Cavalieri's  geometry  to  de- 
monstrate the  proportions  of  different  solids.  Ulis 
"f"  'ai"  '^  partly  done  by  Euclid,  but  generally  in  an  indirect 
manner.  A  cone,  according  to  Cavalieri,  is  com- 
posed of  an  infinite  number  of  circles  decreasing  from  t}ie 
base  to  the  summit,  a  cylinder  of  an  inBnite  number  of  equal 
circles.  He  seeks  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  sum  of  all  the 
former  to  that  of  all  the  latter.  The  methods  of  summing  an 
infinite  series  of  terms  in  arithmetical  progression  was  already 
known.  The  diameters  of  the  circles  in  the  cone  decreasing 
uniformly  were  in  arithmetical  progression,  and  the  circles 
would  be  as  their  squares.  He  found  that  when  the  number 
of  terms  is  infinitely  great,  the  sum  of  aU  the  squares  de- 
scribed on  lines  in  arithmetical  progression  is  exactly  one  third 
of  the  greatest  square  multiplied  by  the  number  of  terms. 
Hence  die  cone  is  one  third  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base 
and  attitude,  and  similar  proof  may  be  given  as  to  the  ratios 
of  other  solids. 


:  iiidi*isi)nUbu«  nistecent ;  lerumt*-  ment  r£duire  i  la  fonne  uicienn<  de 
ii*inoiistr»tion.  Aiiui,  c'eit  B'mTTCtW  1 
I'^orce  que  de  chicaner  lur  le  mot  dlD- 
diiinblei.  II  est  impTopie  si  I'on  *cut, 
rum  cfldem  m  i11>  maiB  il  n'en  r&ultc  ■»«!□  dinger  pour 
I :  denique  ut  oinals,  la  giomMi'ie ;  et  loin  de  conduire  i  I'cr- 
trant,  in  ladice  proi-  rem,  cette  mfttiode,  au  eontraire,  a  itt 
it,  eudem  omiiino  utile  pout  alteindre  i  da  T^ril^  qui 
ai  methodi  aut  n-  avoient  fc1i>pp£  Jutqu'alora  aui  eSi^ 
tione«  adhiberentur  Dmnioa  diTenc,  quE  ia  giotaetKt.  Moolucla,  voL  iL 
uiliil  ab  indiviaibilium  conridentiDiie  p.  39. 
penderent.     Fabroni. 
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14.  Thia  bolder  geometry  was  now  very  generally  applied 
in  difficult  investigations.  A  proof  was  given  in  the  probiimi  <,i 
celebrated  problems  relative  to  the  cycloid,  which  "" '''°'°'''' 
served  as  a  test  of  skill  to  the  mathematicians  of  that  age. 
The  cycloid  is  the  curve  described  by  a  point  in  a  circle,  while 
it  makes  one  revolution  along  an  horizontal  base,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  carriage  wheel.  It  was  far  more  difficult  to  deter- 
mine its  area.  It  was  at  first  taken  for  the  segment  of  a 
circle.  Galileo  considered  it,  but  with  no  success.  Mersenne, 
who  was  also  unequal  to  the  problem,  suggested  it  to  a  very 
good  geometer,  Roberval,  who  after  some  years,  in  IGS*, 
demonstrated  itiat  the  area  of  the  cycloid  is  equal  to  thrice 
the  area  of  the  generating  circle.  Mersenne  communicated 
this  discovery  to  Descartes,  who,  treating  the  matter  as  easy, 
sent  a  short  demonstration  of  his  own.  On  Roberval's  inti- 
mating that  he  had  been  aided  by  a  knowledge  of  the  solution, 
Descartes  found  out  the  tangents  of  the  curve,  and  challenged 
Roberval  and  Fermat  to  do  the  same.  Fermat  succeeded  in 
this ;  but  Roberval  could  not  achieve  the  problem,  in  which 
Galileo  also  and  Cavalieri  failed ;  though  it  seems  to  have 
been  solved  afterwards  by  Viviani.  "  Such,"  says  Montucla, 
"  was  the  superiority  of  Descartes  over  all  the  geometers  of 
bis  age,  that  questions  which  most  perplexed  them  cost  him 
bat  an  ordinary  degree  of  attention."  In  this  problem  of  the 
tangents  (and  it  might  not  perhaps  have  been  worth  while  to 
mention  it  otherwise  in  so  brief  a  sketch)  Descartes  made  use 
of  the  principle  introduced  by  Kepler,  considering  the  curve 
as  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  so  that  an  infi* 
nilely  small  arc  is  equal  to  its  chord.  The  cycloid  has  been 
called  by  Montucia  the  Helen  of  geometers.  This  beauty 
was  at  least  the  cause  of  war,  and  produced  a  long  contro- 
versy. The  Italians  claim  the  original  invention  as  their 
own  i  but  Montucia  seems  to  have  vindicated  the  right  of 
France  to  every  solution  important  in  geometry.  Nor  were 
the  friends  of  Roberval  and  Fermat  disposed  to  acknowledge 
80  much  of  the  exclusive  right  of  Descartes  as  was  challenged 
by  his  disciples.  Pascal,  in  his  history  of  the  cycloid,  enters 
the  lists  on  the  side  of  Roberval.  This  was  not  published 
tfli  1658. 

15.  Without  dwelling  more  minutely  on  geometrical  trea- 
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tises  of  less  importance,  though  in  themselves  valuable,  such 
progrni  ^  that  of  Gregory  St,  Vincent  in  I647,  or  the 
of  .igebi*.  Cycloinetricus  of  WiUebrod  Snell  in  1621,  we  come 
to  the  progress  of  analysis  duriiig  this  period.  The  works 
of  Vieta,  it  may  be  observed,  were  chiefly  published  after  the 
year  1 600.  They  left,  as  must  be  admitted,  not  much  in 
principle  for  the  more  splendid  generalisations  of  Harriott 
and  Descartes.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  the  mere  employ- 
ment of  a  more  perfect  notation  would  have  led  the  acute 
mind  of  Vieta  to  truths  which  seem  to  us  who  are  acquainted 
with  them  but  a  little  beyond  what  he  discovered. 

16.  Briggs,  in  his  Arithmetica  Logarithmica,  was  the 
sri^^,  first  who  clearly  showed  what  is  called  the  Binomial 
Gir.id.  Theorem,  or  a  compendious  method  of  involution, 
by  means  of  the  nec<'ssary  order  of  co-efficients  in  the  succes- 
sive powers  of  a  binomial  quantity.  Cardan  had  partially, 
and  Vieta  more  clearly,  seen  this,  nor,  as  far  as  his  notation 
went,  was  it  likely  to  escape  the  profound  mind  of  the  latter. 
Albert  Girard,  a  Dutchman,  in  his  Invention  Nouvelle  en 
Algebre,  1629,  conceived  a  better  notion  of  negative  roots 
than  his  predecessors.  Even  Vieta  had  not  paid  attention 
to  them  it)  any  solution.  Girard,  however,  not  only  assigns 
their  form,  and  shows  that  in  a  certain  class  of  cubic  equa- 
tions there  must  always  be  one  or  two  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  uses  this  remarkable  expression ;  "  A  negative 
solution  means  in  geometry  that  the  minus  recedes  as  the 
plus  advances."  *  It  seems  manifest  that  till  some  such  idea 
suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of  analysts,  the  consideration  of 
negative  roots,  though  they  could  not  possibly  avoid  per- 
ceiving their  existence,  would  merely  have  confused  their 
solutions.  It  cannot  therefore  be  surprising  that  not  only 
Cardan  and  Vieta,  but  Harriott  himself,  should  have  pud 
little  attention  to  them. 

17.  Harriott,  the  companion  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in 
lurrioit       ^'I'g'ii'a.  and  the  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land, in  whose  house  he  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 

life,  was  destined  to  make  the  last  great  discovery  in  the 
pure  science  of  algebra.     Though  he  is  mentioned  here  after 

■  La  sujution  par  moins  s'eipUgue  recule  oil  le  pIuB  atuic*,  Hontucia, 
en  gjomftrie  en  rettogradani,  et  le  moins    p>  T '" 
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Girard,  ^nce  the  Artis  AnalyUcse  Praxis  ^as  not  published 
till  1631,  this  was  ten  years  after  the  author's  death.  Har- 
riott arrived  at  a  complete  theory  of  the  genesis  of  equations, 
which  Cardan  and  Vieta  had  but  partiaily  conceived.  By 
bringing  all  the  terms  on  one  side,  so  as  to  make  them  equal 
to  zero,  he  foand  out  that  every  unknown  quantity  in  an 
equation  has  as  many  values  as  the  index  of  its  powers  in  the 
first  term  denotes ;  and  that  these  values,  in  a  necessary 
sequence  of  combinations,  form  the  co-efficients  of  the  suc- 
ceeding terms  into  which  the  decreasing  powers  of  the 
unknown  quantity  enter,  as  they  do  also,  by  their  united 
product,  the  last  or  known  term  of  the  equation.  This  dis- 
covery facilitated  the  solution  of  equations,  by  the  necessary 
composition  of  their  terms  which  it  displayed.  It  was  evi- 
dent, for  example,  that  each  integral  root  of  an  equation  must 
be  a  factor,  and  consequently  a  divisor,  of  the  last  term.* 

18.  Harriott  introduced  the  use  of  small  letters  in- 
stead of  capitals  in  algebra ;  he  employed  vowels  for  un- 
known, consonants  for  known  quantities,  and  joined  them 
to  express  their  product,  t  There  is  certainly  not  much  In 
thb ;  but  its  evident  convenience  renders  it  wonderful  that 
it  should  have  been  reserved  for  so  late  an  eern.  Wallis, 
in  his  History  of  Algebra,  ascribes  to  Harriott  a  long  list  of 
discoveries,  which  have  been  reclaimed  for  Cardan  and  Vieta, 
the  great  founders  of  the  higher  algebra,  by  Cossali  and 
Montuc]a.t  The  latter  of  these  writers  has  been  charged, 
even  by  foreigners,  with  similar  injustice  towards  our  coun- 
tryman ;  and  that  he  has  been  provoked  by  what  he  thought  ■ 
the  unl^mess  of  Wallis  to  something  like  a  depreciation  of 


•    HirHott'i   book   u  a  thin  folio  of 

rules  of  Vieta,  though  he  still  used  ca- 

180  ptga,  with  very  little  besides  ei- 

piUl  letters.      He  also  gave  succinctly 

■tnples;    for    his   principles  me  shortl)' 

the  praiis  of  algebra,  or  tlie  elementary 

rules  we    find    in    our   common    books. 

■he  author  of  the   preface  to  this  votk 

which,  though  what  are  now  first  learned, 

ODDot  be  mid  (0  l.a«  suppressed  or  ei. 

were,  from  the  singular  course  of  algc- 

ten(utc<J  the  uieriti  of  Viete,  or  to  hmTe 

braical  history,  discovered  lato.   They  arc 

elumcd  any  thing  for  Harriott  but  what 

huweter  given  alw  by  Harriott.    Walli^i 

be  i<  Jlowed  to  ha.e  deserved.      Mon- 

Algebra. 

tuela  justly  obierTes,  that  Harriott  Krjr 

t   These  may  be  found  in  the  arlide 

Ttrrlf  makes  an  eqaalion  equal  to  lero. 

by  bringing  all  the  quantities  to  one  side 

Wallis  however   does   not   suppress  the 

honour  due  to  Vieta  quilo  as  much  as  is 

tin,  piibliihed  in  1631,  abbreviated  the 

- 
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Harriott,  seems  as  clear  as  that  he  has  himself  robbed 
Cardaii  of  part  of  his  due  credit  in  swetHng  the  account  of 
Vieta's  discoveries.  From  the  general  integrity,  however, 
of  Montucla's  writings,  I  am  muoi  inclined  to  acquit  him  of 
any  wilful  partiality. 

ig.  Harriott  had  shown  what  were  the  hidden  laws  of 
algebra,  as  the  science  of  symbolical  notation.  But 
*'™  one  man,  the  pride  of  France,  and  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries,  was  destined  to  flash  light  upon  the  labours 
of  the  analyst,  and  to  point  out  what  those  symbols,  so 
darkly  and  p^nfully  traced,  and  resulting  commonly  in 
irrational  or  even  impossible  forms,  might  represent  and  ex- 
plain.  The  use  of  numbers,  or  of  letters  denoting  numbers, 
for  lines  and  rectangles  capable  of  division  into  aliquot  parts, 
had  long  been  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked,  and  is  only  a 
compendious  abbreviation  of  geometrical  proof.  The  next 
step  made  was  the  perceiving  that  irrational  numbers,  as  they 
are  called,  represent  incommensurable  quantities ;  that  is,  if 
unity  be  taken  for  the  side  of  a  square,  the  square  root  of 
two  will  represent  its  diagonal.  Gradually  the  application 
of  numerical  and  algebraical  calculation  to  the  solution  of 
problems  respecting  magnitude  became  more  frequent  and 
refined.*  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  one  before  Des- 
cartes  had  employed  algebraic  formulae  in  the  construcdon 
of  curves  ;  that  is,  had  taught  the  inverse  process,  not  only 
how  to  express  diagrams  by  algebra,  but  how  to  turn  algebra 
into  diagrams.  The  ancient  geometers,  he  observes,  were 
scrupulous  about  using  the  language  of  arithmetic  in  geo- 
metry, which  could  only  proceed  from  their  not  perceiving 
the  relation  between  the  two ;  and  this  has  produced  a  great 
deal  of  obscurity  and  embarrassment  in  some  of  their  demon- 
strations.t 

20.  The  principle  which  Descartes  establishes  is  tliat  every 
Mii^ppii-  curve,  of  those  which  are  called  geometrical,  has  its 
■'^bn''to  fundamental  equation  expressing  the  constant  rela- 
""'"■  tion  between  the  absciss  and  the  ordinate.  Thus 
the  rectangle  under  the  abscisses  of  a  diameter  of  the  circle 
is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  ordinate,  and  the  other  conic 

•  See  note  iii  Vol.  1 1,  p.  223  f  (Euires  de  Dncatlei,  t.  323. 
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sections,  as  well  as  higher  carves,  have  each  their  leading 
pnqierty,  which  determines  their  nature,  and  shows  how 
tbey  may  be  generated.  A  simple  equation  can  only  express 
die  relation  of  straight  lines ;  the  solutions  of  a  quadratic 
must  be  fonnd  in  one  of  the  four  conic  sections;  and  the 
higher  powers  of  an  unknown  quantity  lead  to  curves  of  a 
superior  order.  The  beautiful  and  extensive  theory  deve- 
\oped  by  Descartes  in  this  short  treatise  displays  a  most 
consummate  felicity  of  genius.  That  such  a  man,  endowed 
with  faculties  so  original,  should  have  encroached  on  the 
just  rights  of  others,  is  what  we  can  only  believe  with 
reluctance. 

21.  It  must,  however,  be  owned  that,  independendy  of 
the  suspicions  of  an  unacknowledged  appropriation  su<i>«tHi 
of  what  others  had  thought  before  him,  which  un-  ^'^  hiI" 
fortanately  hang  over  all  the  writings  of  Descartes,  ''°"' 
be  has  taken  to  himself  the  whole  theory  of  Harriott  on  the 
nature  of  equations  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  is  not  a  remark- 
able case  of  simultaneous  invention,  can  only  be  reckoned  a 
very  unwarrantable  plagiarism.  For  not  only  he  does  not 
name  Harriott,  but  he  evidently  introduces  the  subject  as  an 
important  discovery  of  his  own,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
!  his  originality  in  the  most  positive  language.*     Still 


•    T«it  I'ea  tkut  que  la  cho««  que 

fii  iciiua  puisKnt  etre  augment  t1r£es 

rajanl  trvu«£   ici   par  huard  entre  les 

dc  Vitta,  qu'au  contnire  ce  qui  eit  CSDW 

mains  d'un  de  mes  amU;  et  entre  naui. 

qnc  moQ  tniti  at  difficile  £  entendre, 

je  ne  tiQuve  pa<  qu'il  en  ait  tant  tu  que 

c'«l  que  j'«i  ticli*  i  r'jF  rien  mettre  que 

je    penioi),    nonnbstant   qu'il    fill   fort 

«•  qoe  fai  erik  n'avoir  point  tti  su  ni  par 

habile.      Thu  U  in  a  letter  to  MerHnne 

IbI  ni  pu  aucun  autre;  commE  on  peut 

in  1637.      <EuTre*  du  Descartes,  vol.  >i. 

i  f  crit  du  p.  Soa 

en  ehaque         The  charge  of  plagiaritm  from  Har- 

I,  dsna  la  p»ge  373,  qui  eat  Ten-  riott  was  brouglit   sgainit  Deicartei  in 

aroit  ou  je  commence  i  drainer  les  riglea  his    lifetime  :    Roberval,    when  an    En* 

dc  Dion  algjbre,  avec  es  que  Vl£te  en  a  gliah   gentleman  showed  him  the  Artia 

tait  taut  i  la  fin  de  sou  lirre,  De  Emen.  Analflica  Praxis,  exclaimed  eagerly,  II 

datioue  j{)qualionum  ;  car  on  verra  que  I'a  vu  I  il  ]'a  vu  I     It  19  alw  a  very  suspi* 

je  le  dftennine  giniralement  en  loulea  cioui  circumstance,  if  true,  as  il  appears 

iquationa,  au  lieu   que   lui  n'en  ayant  to  be,   that  Deicartea  was   in   England 

iooai  que  quelques  eiemples   pirticu-  the   year   (1631)   that    Harriott's   work 

liers,  doDt  il  fitit  toutefoia  si  grand  £tat  appeared.    Carcavi,  a  friend  of  Roberval, 

qn^  a  touIu  conclure  son  livre  par  lk,'il  in  a  letter  to  Descartes  in  1649,  plainly 

a  montrf  qull  ne  le  pouioit  determiner  intimates  to  him  that  he  has  only  copied 

en  geDfrsl.      Et  ainu  j'ai  commence  ou  Harriott  aa  to  the  nature  of  equations, 

il  BToit  acher^  ee  que  j'ai  fait  toutefcna  CEuTre*  de   Descartea,  toI.  i.  p.  373. 

aans  y   penser;    car  j'ai  plus  fbuillet£  To  this  accusatioii  Descartes  made  no 

VUte  dcpuis  que  j'ai  re^u  Totre  denii^re  reply.     See  Biographia  Btitanitioa,  a~' 
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it  is  quite  possible  that,  prepared  as  the  way  had  been  by 
Vieta,  and  gifted  as  Descartes  was  with  a  wonderfully 
intuitive  acuteness  in  all  mathematica]  reasoning,  he  may  in 
this,  as  in  other  instances,  have  divined  the  whole  theory  by 
himself.  Montucia  extols  the  algebra  of  Descartes,  that  is, 
80  much  of  it  as  can  be  fairly  claimed  for  him  without  any 
precursor,  very  highly ;  and  some  of  his  inventions  in  the 
treatment  of  equations  have  long  been  current  in  books  on 
that  science.  He  was  the  first  who  showed  what  were 
called  impossible  or  imaginary  roots,  though  he  never  assigns 
them,  deeming  them  no  quantities  at  all.  He  was  also,  per- 
haps, the  first  who  fully  understood  negative  roots,  though  he 
stiils  retains  the  appellation,  false  roots,  which  is  not  so  good 
as  Harriott's  epithet,  privative.  According  to  his  ptmegyrist, 
he  first  pointed  out  tliat  in  every  equation  (the  terms  being 
all  on  one  side)  which  has  no  imaginary  roots,  there  are  as 
many  changes  of  signs  as  positive  roots,  as  many  continua- 
tions of  them  as  negative. 

@S.  The  geometer  next  in  genius  to  Descartes,  and  per- 
haps nearer  to  him  than  to  any  third,  was  Fermat, 
a  man  of  various  acquirements,  of  high  rank  in  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse,  and  of  a  mind  incapable  of  envy, 
forgiving  of  detraction,  and  delighting  in  truth,  with  almost 
too  much  indifference  to  praise.  TJie  works  of  Fermat  were 
not  published  till  long'  i^ter  his  death  in  1665  ;  but  his  fre- 
quent discussions  with  Descartes,  by  the  intervention  of  their 
common  correspondent  Mersenne,  render  this  place  more 
appropriate  for  the  introduction  of  his  name.  In  these  con- 
troversies Descartes  never  behaved  to  Fermat  with  the 
respect  due  to  his  talents  ;  in  fact,  no  one  was  ever  more 
jealous  of  his  oivn  pre-eminence,  or  more  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  claims  of  those  who  scrupled  to  follow 
him  implicitly,  and  who  might  in  any  manner  be  thought 
rivals  of  his  fame.  Yet  it  is  this  unhappy  temper  of  Des- 
cartes which  ought  to  render  us  more  alow  to  credit  the 
suspicions  of  his  designed  plagiarism  from  the  discoveries  of 
others;  since  this,  combined  with  his  unwillingness  to  ao- 


■nd  labours  la  depreciate  Harriott. 
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knowledge  their  merita,  and  affected  ignorance  of  their 
writings,  would  form  a  character  we  should  not  readily 
ascribe  to  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  whose  own  writings 
give  many  apparent  indications  of  sincerity  and  virtue.  But 
lo  fact  there  was  in  this  age  a  great  probability  of  simulta- 
neous invention  in  science,  from  developing  principles  that 
had  been  partially  brought  to  light.  Thus  Roberval  dis- 
covered the  same  method  of  indivisibles  as  Cavalieri,  and 
Descartes  must  equally  have  been  led  to  his  theory  of  tan- 
gents by  that  of  Kepler.  Format  also,  who  was  in  possession 
of  his  principal  discoveries  before  the  geometry  of  Descartes 
saw  the  light,  derived  from  Kepler  his  own  celebrated 
method,  de  majrimis  et  minimis  :  a  method  of  discovering 
die  greatest  or  least  value  of  a  variable  quantity,  such  as  the 
ordinate  of  a  curve.  It  dependa  on  the  same  principle  as 
^t  of  Kepler.  From  this  he  deduced  a  rule  for  drawing 
tangents  to  curves  different  from  that  of  Descartes.  This 
led  to  a  controversy  between  the  two  geometers,  carried  on 
by  Descartes,  who  yet  is  deemed  to  have  been  in  the  wrong, 
with  his  usDal  quickness  of  resentment.  Several  other  dis- 
coveries, both  in  pure  algebra  and  geometry,  illustrate  the 
name  of  Fermat.* 

23.  The  new  geometry  of  Descartes  was  not  received  with 
the  universal  admiration  it  deserved.  Besides  its  /i^ebmic 
conciseness  and  the  inroad  it  made  on  old  prejudices  ^7,^^^,^ 
as  to  geometrical  methods,  the  general  boldness  of  '"''"""■ 
die  author's  speculations  in  physical  and  metaphysical  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  his  indiscreet  temper,  alienated  many  who 
ought  to  have  appreciated  it ;  and  it  was  in  his  own  coun- 
try, where  he  had  ceased  to  reside,  that  Descartes  had  the 
fewest  admirers.  Roberval  made  some  objections  to  his 
rival's  algebra,  but  with  little  success.  A  commentary  on 
the  treatise  of  Descartes  by  Schooten,  professor  of  geometry 
at  Leyden,  first  appeared  in  164<9. 

24.  Among  those  who  devoted  themselves  ardenUy  and 
successfully  to  astronomical  observations  at  the  end  a,,^™, 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  John  Kepler,  a  native  -•'■*•"■ 
of  Wirtemburg,  who  had  already  shown  that  he  was  likely  to 

A  good  utiele  on  Fetmat  bj  M.  Muurice,  will  Im  found  In  Ibe  Biogniphie 
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inherit  die  mantle  of  'iy<^^°  Brahe.  He  published  some 
astronomical  treatises  of  comparatively  small  importance  in 
the  first  years  of  the  present  period.  But  in  1609  he  made 
an  epoch  in  that  science  by  his  Astronomia  Nova  tc'iTioktyTirii, 
or  Commentaries  on  the  Planet  Mars.  It  had  been  always 
assumed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  revolve  in  drcular  orbits 
round  their  centre,  whether  this  were  taken  to  be  the  sun  or 
the  earth.  There  was,  however,  an  apparent  eccentricity  or 
deviation  from  this  circular  motion,  whidi  it  had  been  very 
difficult  to  explain,  and  for  this  Ptolemy  had  devised  lus 
complex  system  of  epicycles.  No  planet  showed  more  of 
this  eccentricity  than  Mars  ;  and  it  was  to  Mara  that  Kepler 
turned  his  attention.  After  many  laborious  researches  he 
was  brought  by  degrees  to  the  great  discovery,  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  planets,  among  which,  having  adopted  the  Ooper- 
nican  system,  he  reckoned  the  earth,  is  not  performed  in 
circular  but  in  elliptical  orbits,  the  sun  not  occupying  die 
centre  but  one  of  the  foci  of  the  curve  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it 
is  performed  with  such  a  varying  velocity,  that  me  areas 
described  by  the  radius  vector,  or  line  whicJi  joins  this  focus 
to  the  revolving  planet,  are  always  proportional  to  the  times. 
A  planet,  therefore,  moves  less  rapidly  as  it  becomes  more 
distant  from  the  sun.  These  are  die  first  and  second  of  the 
three  great  laws  of  Kepler.  The  third  was  not  discovered 
by  htm  till  some  years  afterwards.  He  tells  us  himself  that, 
on  the  Sth  of  May,  1618,  after  long  toil  in  investigating  the 
proportion  of  the  periodic  times  of  the  planetary  movements 
to  their  orbits,  an  idea  struck  his  mind,  which,  chancing  to 
make  a  mistake  in  the  calculadon,  he  soon  rejected.  But  a 
week  after,  returning  to  the  subject,  he  entirely  established 
his  grand  discovery,  that  the  squares  of  the  Umes  of  revolu- 
tion are  as  the  cubes  of  the  mean  distances  of  the  planets. 
This  was  first  made  known  to  the  world  in  his  Mysterium 
Cosmographicum,  published  in  I6l9 }  a  work  mingled  up 
with  many  strange  effusions  of  a  mind  far  more  eccentric 
than  any  of  the  planets  with  which  it  was  engaged.  In  the 
Epitome  AstronomiEe  CopemicanEe,  printed  the  same  year,  he 
endeavours  to  deduce  this  law  from  his  dieory  of  centrifugal 
forces.  He  had  no  small  insight  into  the  principles  of  uni- 
versal gravitation,  as  an  attribute  of  matter  ;  but  several  of 
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his  assumpdoQS  as  to  the  laws  of  modoD  are  not  consonant 
to  truth.  There  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  considerable 
d^pree  of  good  fortune  in  the  discoveries  of  Kepler ;  yet 
this  may  be  deemed  the  reward  of  his  indefatigable  laborious- 
ness,  and  of  the  ingenuousness  with  which  he  renounced  any 
hypothesis  that  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  advancing 
knowledge  of  the  phfenomena. 

05.  The  appearance  of  three  comets  in  1618  called  once 
more  the  astronomers  of  Europe  to  speculate  on  coniKtum 
the  nature  of  those  anomalous  bodies.  They  still  ""'™°'"- 
passed  for  harbingers  of  worldly  catastrophes ;  and  those  who 
feared  them  least  could  not  inteijret  their  apparent  irre- 
gularity. Galileo,  though  Tycho  Brahe  had  formed  a  juster 
nodon,  unfortunately  took  them  for  atmospheric  meteors. 
Kepler,  though  he  brought  tbem  from  the  tar  regions  of 
spaoe>  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  their  orbits,  and  thought 
mat,  moving  in  straight  lines,  they  were  finally  dispersed  and 
came  to  nothing.  But  a  Jesuit,  Grassi,  in  a  treadse,  De 
Tribus  Comeds,  Rome,  iGlQ,  had  the  honour  of  explaining 
what  had  bafBed  Galileo,  and  lirst  held  them  to  be  planets 
moviDg  io  vast  ellipses  round  the  sun.* 

26,  But  long  before  this  dme  the  name  of  Galileo  had 
become  immortal  by  discoveries  which,  though  dnRi'iiUt. 
they  would  certainly  have  soon  been  made  by  some  "^2r\?M. 
other,  perhaps  far  inferior,  observer,  were  happily  '*'  '"' 
reserved  for  the  most  philosophical  genius  of  the  age. 
Galileo  assures  us  that,  having  beard  of  the  invention  of  an 
instrument  in  Holland  which  enlarged  the  size  of  distant 
objects,  but  knowing  nothing  of  its  construction,  he  began  to 
study  the  theory  of  refractions,  till  he  found  by  experiment, 
that  by  means  of  a  convex  and  concave  glass  in  a  tube  he 
could  magnify  an  object  threefold.  He  was  thus  encouraged 
to  make  another  which  magnified  thirty  times  ;  and  this  he 
exhibited  in  the  autumn  of  1609  to  the  inhabitants  of  Venice. 
Having  made  a  present  of  his  first  telescope  to  the  senate, 
who  rewarded  him  with  a  pension,  he  soon  constructed 
another  ;  and  in  one  of  the  first  nights  of  January,  l6lO, 
directing  it  towards  the  moon,  was  astonished  to  see  her  sur- 

•  The  Bu^nphle  UniTerwUe,  ■«.  Crassi,  ■scribo  Ibis  opinioa  to  Tjcbo. 
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face  and  edges  covered  with  inequalities.  These  he  consi- 
dered to  be  moantains,  and  judged  by  a  sort  of  measurement 
that  some  of  them  must  exceed  those  of  the  earth.  His 
next  observation  was  of  the  milky  -u-ay  ;  and  this  he  found  to 
derive  its  nebulous  lustre  from  myriads  of  stars  not  dis- 
tinguishable, through  their  remoteuess,  by  the  unassisted 
sight  of  man.  The  nebulae  in  the  constellation  Orion  he  per- 
ceived to  be  of  the  same  character.  Before  his  delight  at 
these  discoveries  could  have  subsided,  he  turned  his  telescope 
to  Jupiter,  and  was  surprised  to  remark  three  small  stars> 
which,  in  a  second  night's  observation,  had  changed  their 
places.  In  the  course  of  a.  few  weeks,  he  was  able  to  deter- 
mine by  their  revolutions,  which  are  very  rapid,  that  these  are 
secondary  planets,  the  moons  or  satellites  of  Jupiter  ;  and  he 
had  added  a  fourth  to  their  number.  These  marvellous  re- 
velations of  nature  he  hastened  to  announce  In  a  work,  aptly 
entitled  Sidereua  Nundus,  pubhshed  in  March,  I6IO.  In  an 
age  when  the  fascinating  science  of  astronomy  bad  already  so 
much  excited  the  minds  of  philosophers,  it  may  be  guessed 
with  what  eagerness  this  intelligence  from  the  heavens  was 
circulated.  A  few,  as  usual,  through  envy  or  prejudice, 
affected  to  contemn  it.  But  wisdom  was  justified  of  her 
children.  Kepler,  iu  his  Narratio  de  observatis  a  se  Quatuor 
Jovis  Satellitibus,  I6IO,  confirmed  the  discoveries  of  Galileo. 
Peiresc,  an  inferior  name,  no  doubt,  but  deserving  of  every 
praise  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  knowledge,  having  with 
difficulty  procured  a  good  telescope,  saw  the  four  satellites  in 
November,  I6IO,  and  is  said  by  Gassendi  to  have  conceived 
at  that  time  the  ingenious  idea  that  their  occultations  might 
be  used  to  ascertain  the  longitude." 

27.  This  is  the  greatest  and  most  important  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo.  But  several  others  were  of  the 
coV^nbr  deepest  interest.  He  found  that  the  planet  Venus 
had  phases,  that  is,  periodical  difierences  of  apparent 
form  like  the  moon  ;  and  that  these  are  exactly  such  as  would' 
be  produced  by  the  variable  reflection  of  the  sun's  light  on 
the  Copemican  hypothesis  ;  ascribing  also  the  faint  light  on 
that  part  of  the  moon  which  does  not  receive  the  rays  of  the 

•  GusendL  Vila  Peiresd!,  p.  77. 
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sun,  to  the  reflecdon  from  the  earth,  called  by  some  late 
writers  earth-shine  ;  which,  though  it  had  been  suggested  bjr 
Msestlin,  and  before  him  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  was  not  ge- 
nerally received  amon^  astronomers.  Another  striking  phee- 
nonienon,  though  he  did  not  see  the  means  of  expltuoing  it, 
was  the  triple  appearance  of  Saturn,  as  if  smaller  stars  were 
conjoined  as  it  were  like  wings  to  the  planet.  This  of  course 
was  the  ring. 

3S.  Meantime  the  new  auxiliary  of  vision  which  had  re- 
vealed so  many  wonders  could  not  lie  unemployed  in 
the  hands  of  others.  A  publication  by  John  Fabri-  fuTdi^"" 
clus  at  Wittenberg  in  July,  1611,  De  Maculis  in  Sole  *"* 
risis,  announced  a  pheenomenon  in  contradiction  of  common 
prejudice.  The  sun  had  passed  for  a  body  of  liquid  flame,  or, 
if  diought  solid,  still  in  a  state  of  perfect  ignition.  Kepler 
bad  some  years  before  observed  a  spot,  which  he  unluckily 
mistook  for  the  orb  of  Mercury  in  its  passao;e  over  the  solar 
orb.  Fabricius  was  not  permitted  to  claim  this  discovery  as 
his  own.  Sdieiner,  a  Jesuit,  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Ingolstadt,  asserts  in  a  letter  dated  ISth of  November,  I6ll, 
that  he  first  saw  the  spots  in  the  month  of  March  in  that  year, 
bat  he  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  them  before  that 
of  October.  Both  Fabricius,  however,  and  Scheiner  may  be 
put  out  of  the  question.  We  have  evidence,  that  Harriott 
observed  the  spots  on  the  sun  as  early  as  December  8th, 
1610."  The  motion  of  the  spots  suggested  the  revolution 
of  the  sun  round  its  axis,  completed  in  twenty-four  days,  as 
it  is  now  determined  ;  and  their  frequent  alterations  of  form 
as  welt  as  occasional  disappearance  could  only  be  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  of  a  luminous  atmosphere  in  commotion,  a  sea 
of  flame,  revealing  at  intervals  the  dark  central  mass  of  the 
sun's  body  which  it  envelops. 

S9.  Though  it  cannot  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  discoveries 
of  Galileo  would  fully  prove  the  Copernican  system 
of  the  world  to  those  who  were  already  insensible  to    ^^t^li™ 
reasoning  from  its  sufficiency  to  explain  the  pheeno-  ™ 

mena,  and  from  the  analogies  of  nature,  they  served  to 
fsniiliarise  the  mind  to  it,  and  to  break  down  the  strong  ram- 
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part  of  prejudice  which  stood  in  its  way.  For  eighty  years, 
it  has  been  said,  this  theory  of  the  earth's  motion  had  been 
maintained  witliout  censnre ;  and  it  could  only  be  the  greater 
boldness  of  Galileo  in  its  assertion  which  drew  down  upon 
him  the  notice  of  the  church.  But,  in  these  eighty  years 
since  the  publication  of  the  treadae  of  Copernicu8>  his  pro- 
selytes had  been  surprisingly  few.  They  were  now  becoming 
more  numerous ;  several  had  written  on  that  side ;  and 
Galileo  had  begun  to  form  a  school  of  Gopemicans  who  were 
spreading  over  Italy.  The  Linceau  society,  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  renowned  of  Italian  academies,  founded  at  Home 
by  Frederic  Cesi,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  in  1603,  had  as 
a  fundamental  law  to  &pply  themselves  to  natural  philosophy ; 
and  it  was  impossible  that  so  attractive  and  rational  a  system 
as  that  of  Gopemicus  could  fail  of  pleasing  an  acute  and 
ingenious  nation  strongly  bent  upon  science.  The  church, 
however,  had  taken  alarm ;  Uie  motion  of  the  earth  was  con- 
ceived  to  be  as  repugnant  to  Scripture  as  the  existence  of 
antipodes  had  once  been  reckoned;  and  in  1616  Galileo, 
though  respected,  and  in  favour  with  the  court  of  Rome,  was 
compelled  to  promise  that  he  would  not  m^ntain  that  doctrine 
in  any  manner.  Some  letters  that  he  had  published  on  the 
subject  were  put,  with  the  treatise  of  Copernicus  and  other 
works,  into  the  Index  Expurgatorius,  where,  I  believe,  they 
still  remmn.* 

30.  He  seems,  notwithstanding  this,  to  have   flattered 
himself  that,  after  several  years  had  elapsed,  he 
io^,"iiad    might  elude  the  letter  of  this  prohibition  by  throw- 
ing the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Gopernican  systems  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue.     This  was 
published  in  1632;  and  he  might,   from  various  circum- 

*  Drinknater's  I.iF^  of  Galileo.      F>-  coniumpBiEKnt  st*tnn,  aut  subtiliua  aut 

broni,  VitK  Italoruni,  vol.  i.    Ttiefacmer  verlus  aut  etiam  accuratiiu  cTplicalum 

■eetni  to  be  mixalien  in  Euppoaiog  that  eipectari  potuerit,  p.  US.     It  Kcma,  in 

Galileo  Llid  not  endvavour  to  prove  hia  fact,   to    bave    be«n   this   orer-desire   10 

system  compatible  with  Scripture.     In  a  proie   bU  thvorj'   otChoiloi,  which   in- 

letter  to  Christina,  ihe  Grand   Duchesa  tensed  the  church  agunat  it.     Se«  an  ei- 

of  Tuscany,  the  author  (Brenoa)  of  Ihe  traordinar;  article  on  thiN  Buhject  in  Ibe 

Life  in  Fabroni's  work  tells  us,  he  argued  eighth    number   of  the   Dublin  Rericw 

fer;  elaborately  for  that  purpose.     In  ea  (ISBS).     Many  wilt  tolerate  proposilioaa 

videlicet  episIoU  philosopbus  notter  ila  inconstitent  with  orthodoxy,  whea  they 

diiserit,  ut   nihil    etiam   ah   bomioibus,  aie  not  brought  into  immediate  juita- 

qui  omaem  in  sMrarum  literarum  studio  poution  with  it. 
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stences,  not  unreasonably  hope  for  impunity.  But  his  ex- 
pectations were  deceived.  It  is  well  known  tliat  he  was 
compelled  by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  into  whose  hands  he 
fell,  to  retract  in  the  most  solenm  and  explicit  manner  the 
propositions  he  had  so  well  proved,  and  which  he  must  have 
still  believed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  circumstantial  ac- 
count, espedally  as  it  has  been  so  well  done  in  a  recent  work, 
the  Life  of  Galileo,  by  Mr.  Drinkwater  Bethune.  The  papal 
court  meant  to  humiliate  Galileo,  and  through  him  to  strike 
an  increasing  class  of  philosophers  with  shame  and  terror ; 
but  Qot  otherwise  to  punish  one,  of  whom  even  the  inquisitors 
must,  as  Italians,  have  been  proud ;  his  confinement,  though 
Montucla  says  it  lasted  for  a  year,  was  very  short.  He  con- 
tinued, nevertheless,  under  some  restraint  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  and  though  he  lived  at  his  own  villa  near  Florence,  was 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  * 

31.  The  church  was  not  mistaken  in  supposing  that  she 
should  intimidate  the  G>pemicans,  but  very  much 
so  in  expecting  to  suppress  the  theory.  Descartes  uunM  by 
was  so  astonished  at  hearing  of  the  sentence  on 
Galileo,  that  he  was  almost  disposed  to  burn  his  papers,  or  at 
least  to  let  no  one  see  them.  "  I  cannot  collect,"  he  says, 
"  that  he  who  is  an  Italian,  and  a  friend  of  the  pope,  as  I 
understand,  has  been  criminated  on  any  other  account  than 
for  having  attempted  to  establish  the  motion  of  the  earth.  I 
know  that  this  opinion  was  formerly  censured  by  some  car- 
dinals, but  I  thought  I  had  since  heard  that  no  objection  was 
now  made  to  its  being  publicly  taught  even  at  Rome."t  It 
seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Descartes  was  induced,  on 
this  account,  to  pretend  a  greater  degree  of  difference  from 
Copernicus  than  he  really  felt,  and  even  to  deny,  in  a  certiun 
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It  appe^n  from  aome  of  Grotlus'i 
j^istles,  ttut  Galileo  hid  thought;, 
■bout  1635,  or  seeking  the  protection  of 
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senac  of  his  own,  the  obnoxious  tenet  of  the  earth's  motion.* 
He  was  not  without  danger  of  a  sentence  against  truth  nearer 
at  hand ;  Cardinal  Richelieu  having  had  the  intention  of 
procuring  a  decree  of  the  Sorbonne  to  the  same  effect,  which 
through  the  good  sense  of  some  of  that  society  fell  to  the 
ground,  t 

32.  The  progress,  however,  of  the  Copernican  theory  in 

Europe,  if  it  may  not  actually  be  dated  from  its 
cl^M^cu     condemnation  at   Home,   was   cert^nly  not  at   all 

slower  after  that  time.  Gassendi  rather  cautiously 
took  that  side ;  the  Cartesians  brought  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment ;  Bouillaud  and  several  other  astronomers  of  note 
avowed  themselves  favourable  to  a  doctrine  which,  though  in 
Italy  it  lay  under  the  ban  of  the  papal  power,  was  readily 
saved  on  this  side  of  the  AJps  by  some  of  the  salutary  dis- 
tinctions long  in  use  to  evade  that  authority.^  But  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  long  afterwards,  there 
were  mathematicians  of  no  small  reputation,  who  struggled 
staunchly  for  the  Immobility  of  the  earth ;  and  except  so  &r 
as  Carthesian  theories  might  have  come  in  vogue,  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  persons  unacquainted  with  astro- 
nomy, either  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  had  em- 
braced the  system  of  Copernicus.  Hume  has  censured 
Bacon  for  rejecting  it;  but  if  Bacon  had  not  done  so,  he 
would  have  anticipated  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  by  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century. 

33,  Descartes,  in  his  new  theory  of  the  solar  system, 
DeKwtM  aspired  to  explain  the  secret  springs  of  nature,  while 
S°rV?iu'^  Kepler  and  Galileo  had  merely  showed  their  effects. 
'*••'•■  By  what  force  the  heavenly  bodies  were  impelled, 
by  what  law  they  were  guided^  was  certainly  a  very  different 
question  from  that  of  the  orbit  they  described  or  the  period 
of  their  revolution.  Kepler  had  evidently  some  notion  of 
that  universally  mutual  gravitation  which  Hooke  saw  more 
clearly,  and  Newton  established  on  the  basis  of  his  geonietry.§ 

•  Vol.  Yi.  p.  50.  mo'ing  alioue  jj  of  the  way.  Die  earth 

f  Sloiiiucia,  ii.  397.  the  rest,  supposing  thnn  equnlly  dense." 

t   Id.  p.  50.  By  tliis  attractioa  of  ihe    niuon  he  ae- 

g  "  If  the  earth  and  moon,"  he  uyi,  counts  for  tides.      He  computet  the  at- 

"  were  not  retained  in  their  ocbiti,  they  fraction  of  the  planet  towards  the  sun  to 

would  fill!  one  oo  another,  the  moon  (hat  of  heaiy  bodies  towards  the  earth. 
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But  Descartes  rejected  this  with  contempt.  '*  For,"  he  says, 
"  to  conceive  this  we  must  not  only  suppose  that  every  por- 
tion of  matter  in  the  universe  is  animated,  and  animated  by 
several  different  souls  which  do  not  obstruct  one  another,  but 
that  those  souls  are  intelligent  and  even  divine ;  that  they 
may  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  most  remote  places  with- 
out any  messenger  to  give  (hem  notice,  and  that  they  may 
exert  riieir  powers  there."*  Kepler,  who  took  the  world  for 
a  single  animal,  a  leviathan  that  roared  in  caverns  and 
breathed  in  the  ocean-tides,  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 
answer  this,  which  would  have  seemed  no  objection  at  all  to 
Campanella.  If  Descartes  himself  had  been  more  patient 
towards  opinions  which  he  had  not  formed  in  his  own  mind, 
that  constant  divine  agency,  to  which  be  was,  on  other  occa- 
dons  apt  to  resort,  could  not  hut  have  suggested  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  gravi^  of  matter,  without  endowing  it 
with  self-agency.  He,  had,  however,  fallen  upon  a  compli- 
cated and  original  scheme,  the  most  celebrated,  perhaps, 
though  not  the  most  admir^le,  of  the  novelties  which  Des- 
cartes brought  into  philosophy. 

34.  In  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  Jan.  9th,  1639,  he  shortly 
states  that  notion  of  the  material  universe,  which  he 
afterwards  published  in  the  Principia  Philosophiee.  ih«>rT™ibB 
"I  will  tell  you,"  he  says,  "that  I  conceive,  or 
rather  I  can  demonstrate,  that  besides  the  matter  which  com- 
poses terrestrial  bodies,  there  are  two  other  kinds ;  one  very 
snbde,  of  which  the  parts  are  round  or  nearly  round  like 
grains  of  sand,  and  this  not  only  occupies  the  pores  of  ter- 
restrial bodies,  but  constitutes  the  substance  of  all  the  hea- 
vens i  the  other  incomparably  more  subtle,  the  parts  of  which 
are  so  small  and  move  with  such  velocity,  that  they  have  no 
determinate  6gure,  but  readily  take  at  every  instant  that 
which  is  required  to  fill  all  the  little  intervals  which  the  other 
does  not  occupy."  t  To  this  hypothesis  of  a  double  ether  he 
was  driven  by  his  aversion  to  a^it  any  vacuum  in  nature ; 
(be  rotundity  of  the  former  corpuscles  having  been  produced, 
as  he  fanded,  by  their  continual  circular  motions,  which  had 
nibbed  off  their  angles.     This  seems  at  present  rather  a 

•  Vol.  ix.  p-  S6a  t  Vol.  Tiii  p.  73. 
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clumsy  hypothesis,  but  it  is  literally  that  which  Descartes 
presented  to  the  world. 

35.  After  having  thus  filled  the  universe  with  different 
sorts  of  matter,  he  supposes  that  the  subtler  particles,  formed 
by  the  perpetual  rubbing'  off  of  the  aogles  of  the  larger  in 
their  progress  towards  sphericity,  increased  by  degrees  till 
there  was  a  superfluity  that  was  not  required  to  fill  up  the 
intervals  j  and  uiis,  flowing  towards  the  centre  of  the  system, 
became  the  sun,  a  very  subtle  and  liquid  body,  while  in  like 
manner  the  fixed  stars  were  formed  in  other  systems.  Round 
these  centres  the  whole  mass  is  whirled  in  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct vortices,  each  of  which  carries  along  with  it  a  planet. 
The  centrifugal  motion  impels  every  particle  in  these  vortices 
at  each  instant  to  fly  off  from  the  sun  in  a  straight  line ;  but 
it  is  retained  by  the  pressure  of  those  which  have  already 
escaped  and  form  a  denser  sphere  beyond  it.  Light  is  no 
more  than  the  effect  of  particles  seeking  to  escape  from  the 
centre,  and  pressing  one  on  another,  though  perhaps  without 
actual  motion.*  The  planetary  vortices  contain  sometimes 
smaller  vortices,  in  which  the  satellites  are  whirled  round 
their  principal. 

36.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  iamous  Cartesian  theory, 
which,  fallen  in  esteem  as  it  now  is,  stood  its  ground  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  for  nearly  a  century,  till  the  simplicity 
of  the  Newtonian  system,  and  above  all,  its  conformity  to  the 
reality  of  things,  gmned  an  undisputed  predominance.  Besides 
the  arbitrary  suppositions  of  Descartes,  and  the  various  ob- 
jections that  were  raised  against  the  absolute  plenum  of  space 
and  other  parts  of  his  theory,  it  has  been  urged  that  his  vor- 
tices are  not  reconcilable,  according  to  the  laws  of  mobon  in 
fluids,  with  the  relation,  ascertained  by  Kepler,  between  the 
periods  and  distances  of  the  planets  ;  nor  does  it  appear  why 
the  sun  should  be  in  the  focus,  rather  than  in  the  centre  of 
their  orbits.  Yet  within  a  few  years  it  has  seemed  not  im- 
possible that  a  part  of  his  bold  conjectures  will  enter  once 

*  J'«i  EOUTent  aTcnl  que  |iar  la  lu-  riipporter  k  cette  propension )  d'oil  i1  est 
laiiTe  Js  n'entendois  pu  tnnt  le  mouve-  mnnifeite  que  selon  moi  Ton  ne  doit  en- 
meat  que  cette  inclinnCion  Du  propensioii  tendre  autre  chow  par  les  couleurs  que 
que  eei  petiU  corps  out  a  Be  mouvair,  el  les  difnrentes  variA^s  qui  arriveat  CD  c« 
que  ce  que  je  dirois  du  mouvetnent,  pour  propensions.  toI.  tu.  p.  193. 
itre   plus   aiscinent    entendu,  ae  deioil 
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more  with  soberer  steps  into  the  schools  of  philosophy.  His 
doctrine  as  to  the  nature  of  light,  improved  as  it  was  by 
Haygens,  is  daily  gaining  ground  over  that  of  Newton  ;  that 
of  a  subtle  ether  pervading  space,  which  in  fact  is  nearly  the 
same  thing,  is  becoming  a  favourite  speculation,  if  we  are 
not  yet  to  call  it  an  established  truth ;  and  the  affirmative  of 
a  problem  which  an  eminent  writer  had  started,  whether  this 
ether  has  a  vorticose  motion  round  the  sun,  would  not  leave 
OS  very  far  from  the  philosophy  which  it  has  been  so  long 
our  custom  to  turn  into  ridicule. 

37.  The  passage  of  Mercury  over  the  sun  was  witnessed 
by  Gassendi  in  1631.     This  phsenomenon,  though 

it  excited  great  interest  in  that  age,  from  its  having  Herairy 
been  previously  announced,  so  as  to  furnish  a  test 
of  astronomical  accuracy,  recurs  too  frequently  to  be  now  con- 
sidered  as  of  high  importance.  The  transit  of  Venus  is 
much  more  rare.  It  occurred  on  Dec.  4.  l6d9(  and  was 
then  only  seen  by  Horrox,  a  young  Englishman  of  extraor- 
dinary mathematical  genius.  ITiere  is  reason  to  ascribe  an 
invention  of  great  importance,  though  not  perhaps  of  extreme 
difficulty  that  of  the  micrometer,  to  Hoirox. 

38.  TTie  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  phases  of  Venus  are 
not  so  glorious  in  the  scutcheon  of  Galileo  as  his  L.«>ar 
discovery  of  the  true  principles  of  mechanics.  These,  "«•■"""■ 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  volume,  were  very  imperfectly 
known  till  he  appeared ;  nor  had  the  additions  to  that  science 
since  the  time  of  Archimedes  been  important.  The  treatise 
of  Galileo,  Delia  Scienza  Mecanica,  has  been  said,  I  know 
not  on  what  authority,  to  have  been  written  in  1592.  It  was 
not  published,  however,  till  1634,  and  then  only  in  a  French 
translation  by  Mersenne,  the  original  not  appearing  till  l649. 
His  is  chieny  confined  to  statics,  or  the  doctrine  of  equili- 
brium ;  it  was  in  his  dialogues  on  motion,  Delia  Nilova  Scienza, 
published  in  I6S8,  that  he  developed  his  great  jwin-  stuicor 
dpies  of  the  science  of  dynamics,  the  moving  forces  '^''""■ 

of  bodies.  Gialileo  was  induced  to  write  his  treatise  on  mecba- 
nics,  as  he  tells  us,  in  consequence  of  the  fruitless  attempts  he 
witnessed  in  engineers  to  raise  weights  by  a  small  force,  "  as  if 
with  their  maclunes  they  could  cheat  nature,  whose  instinct  as 
it  were  by  fundamental  law  is  that  no  resistance  can  be  over- 
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come  except  by  a  superior  force."  But  as  one  man  may  Tsise 
a  weight  to  the  height  of  a  foot  by  dividing  it  into  equal  por- 
tions, commensurate  to  his  power,  which  many  men  could 
not  raise  at  once,  so  a  weight,  which  raises  another  greater 
than  itself,  may  be  considered  as  doing  so  by  successive  in- 
stalments of  force,  during  each  of  which  it  traverses  as  much 
space  as  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  larger  weight.  Hence 
the  velocity,  of  which  space  uniformly  traversed  in  a  given 
time  is  the  measure,  is  inversely  as  the  masses  of  the  weights ; 
and  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the  straight  lever  is  mait)taiDed> 
when  the  weights  are  inversely  as  their  distance  from  the 
fulcrum.  As  this  equilibrium  of  unequal  weights  depends  on 
the  velocities  they  would  have  if  set  in  motion,  its  law  has 
been  called  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  No  theorem 
has  been  of  more  important  utility  to  mankind.  It  is  one  of 
those  great  truths  of  science,  which  combating  and  conquering 
enemies  from  opposite  quarters,  prejudice  and  empiricism, 
justify  the  name  of  philosophy  ag^nst  both  classes.  The 
waste  of  labour  and  expense  in  machinery  would  have  been 
incalculably  greater  in  modem  times,  could  we  imagine  this 
law  of  nature  not  to  have  been  discovered ;  and  as  their  mis- 
application prevents  their  employment  in  a  proper  direction, 
we  owe,  in  fact,  to  Galileo  the  immense  effect  which  a  right 
application  of  it  has  produced.  It  is  possible,  that  Galileo 
was  ignorant  of  the  demonstration  given  by  Stevinus  of  the 
law  of  equilibrium  in  the  inclined  plane.  His  own  is  differ- 
ent i  but  he  seems  only  to  consider  the  case  when  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  plane. 

39.  Still  less  was  known  of  the  principles  of  dynamics 
nit  Dru-  tl'i^  ^^  those  of  stadcs,  till  Galileo  came  to  inves- 
"'"■  .  tigate  them.  The  acceleration  of  falling  bodies, 
whether  perpendicularly  or  on  inclined  planes,  was  evident ; 
but  in  what  ratio  this  took  place,  no  one  had  succeeded  in 
determining,  though  many  had  offered  conjectures.  He 
showed  that  the  velocity  acquired  was  proportional  to  the 
time  from  the  commencement  of  falling.  This  might  now 
be  demonstrated  from  the  laws  of  motion ;  but  Galileo,  who 
did  not  perhaps  distinctly  know  them,  made  use  of  expe- 
riment. He  then  proved  by  reasoning  that  the  spaces 
traversed  in  falling  were  as  tlie  squares  of. die  times  or 
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velocities ;  that  their  increments  in  equal  times  were  aa  the 
uneven  numbers,  1,  3,  5,  7,  and  so  forth ;  and  that  the 
whole  space  was  half  what  would  have  been  traversed  uni- 
formly from  the  beginning  with  the  final  velocity.  These 
are  the  great  laws  of  accelerated  and  retarded  motion,  from 
which  Galileo  deduced  most  important  theorems.  He  showed 
that  the  time  in  which  bodies  roll  down  the  length  of  inclined 
planes  is  equal  to  that  in  which  they  would  fall  down  the 
height,  and  in  different  planes  is  proportionate  to  the  height; 
and  that  their  acquired  velocity  is  iu  the  same  ratios.  Id 
some  propositions  he  was  deceived ;  but  the  science  of  dy- 
namics  owes  more  to  Galileo  than  to  any  oue  philosopher. 
The  motion  of  projectiles  had  never  been  understood ;  he 
showed  it  to  be  parabolic ;  and  in  this  he  not  only  necessarily 
made  use  of  a  principle  of  vast  extent,  that  of  compound 
motion,  which  Uiough  it  is  clearly  mentioned  in  one  passage 
by  Aristotle*,  and  may  probably  be  implied,  or  even  asserted, 
in  the  reasonings  of  others,  as  has  been  observed  in  another 
place  with  respect  to  Jordano  Bruno,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  explicitly  Ifud  down  by  modern  writers  on  mechanical 
science,  but  must  have  seen  the  principle  of  curvilinear  deflec- 
tion by  forces  acting  in  infinitely  small  portions  of  time.  The 
ratio  between  the  times  of  vibration  in  pendulums  of  unequal 
length  had  early  attracted  Galileo's  attention.  But  he  did 
not  reach  the  geometrical  exactness  of  which  this  subject  is 
capable,  t  He  developed  a  new  principle  as  to  the  resistance 
of  solids  to  the  fracture  of  their  parts,  which,  though  Des- 
cartes as  usual  treated  it  with  scorn,  is  now  established  in 
philosophy.  "  One  forms,  however,"  says  Playfair,  "  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  this  philosopher  from  considering  the  dis- 
coveries and  inventions,  numerous  and  splendid  as  they  are, 
of  which  he  was  the  undisputed  author.  It  is  by  following 
his  reasonings,  and  by  pursuing  the  train  of  his  thoughts,  in 
his  own  elegant,  though  somewhat  didiise  exposition  of  them, 
that  we  become  acquainted  with  the  fertility  of  his  genius, 
with  the  sagacity,  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind.  The  service  which  he  rendered  to  real  knowledge  is 
to  be  estimated  not  only  from  the  truths  which  he  discovered, 

*  Driakmter's  Lite  of  Galileo,  p.  80.  t  ?■'>">■■'• 
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but  from  the  errors  which  he  detected  ;  not  merely  from  the 
sound  principlea  which  he  established,  but  from  the  peroicious 
idols  which  he  overthrew.  Of  all  the  writers  who  have  lived 
in  an  age  which  was  yet  only  emerging'  from  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  Galileo  has  most  entirely  the  tone  of  true  philo- 
sophy, and  is  most  iree  from  any  contamination  of  the  times, 
in  taste,  sentiment,  and  opinion."* 

40.  Descartes,  who  left  nothing  in  philosophy  untouched, 
turned  his  acute  mind  to  the  science  of  mechanics, 
ofDn-  sometimes  with  signal  credit,  sometimes  very  un- 
successfully. He  reduced  all  statics  to  one  principle, 
that  it  requires  as  much  force  to  raise  a  body  to  a  given  heio^ht, 
as  to  raise  a  body  of  double  weight  to  half  the  height.  This 
is  the  theorem  of  virtual  velocities  in  another  form.  In  many 
respects  he  displays  a  jealousy  of  Galileo,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  acknowledge  his  discoveries,  which  puts  himself  often 
in  the  wrong.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  velocity  of 
very  heavy  bodies  which  do  not  move  very  quickly  in  de- 
scending increases  nearly  in  a  duplicate  ratio ;  but  I  deny  that 
this  is  exact,  and  I  believe  that  uie  contrary  is  the  case  when 
the  movement  is  very  rapid."t  This  recourse  to  the  air's 
resistance,  a  circumstance  of  which  Galileo  was  well  aware, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  credit  of  a  mathematical  theorem,  is 
unworthy  of  Descartes  ;  but  it  occurs  more  than  once  in  his 
letters.  He  maintained  also,  agtunst  the  theory  of  Galileo, 
that  bodies  do  not  begin  to  move  with  an  infinitely  small 
velocity,  but  have  a  certain  degree  of  motion  at  the  first  in- 
stance, which  is  afterwards  accelerated,  t  In  this  too,  as  he 
meant  to  extend  his  theory  to  falling  bodies,  the  consent  of 
philosophers  has  decided  the  question  against  him.  It  was  a 
corollary  from  these  nations  that  he  denies  the  increments  of 
spaces  to  be  according  to  the  progression  of  uneven  numbers.  $ 

'  PrcliminMy  Dissertation  to  Ency-  mente  tprit  ie  boucoup,  et  c'eit  de 

clop.  Britui.  cette  augmentation  que  lient  la  tbtce  de 

■f  <EuTrea  de  Descartes,  vol.  »ili.  p,  2<.  la  percustion.  *iiL  181. 

j  11  fiiiit  safoir,  quoique  Galilee   et        |    Cette    proportion    d'lugineiitBtion 

quelqura  autres  duent  au  contnire,  que  selon  tcs  nombres  impairs,  1,  3,  5,  7,  &c 

les  corps  qui  commencent  i  descendre,  au  qui  at  dans  Galilee,  el  que  je  crois  vous 

a  K  mouToir  en  (judque  fa;on  que  ce  aTDir  aussi  write  autrefois,  ne  peut  etre 

soil,  ne  paisent  point  par  tous  \e*  d^grli]  yraie,    qu'ipn    supposant    deux    ou    trois 

de  tardiveli ;    tnais  que  dea  le   premier  chosci  qui  sont  tres  fausses,  dont  I'uno 

moment  Us  ont  eertaine  vitefsc  qui  s'aug-  est  que  le  mouvement  cmIsk  par  iigrit 
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Nor  would  he  allow  that  the  velocity  of  a  hody  augments  its 
force,  though  it  is  a  concomitant.* 

41.  Descartes,  however,  is  the  flrst  who  laid  down  the 
laws  of  motion  ;  especially  that  all  bodies  persist  in  i^iwofiaD- 
their  present  state  of  rest  or  uniform  rectilineal  d^^^ 
motion  till  afifected  by  some  force.  Many  had  °''™'"*' 
thought,  as  the  vulgar  always  do,  that  a  continuance  of  rest 
was  natural  to  bodies,  but  did  not  perceive  that  the  same 
principle  of  inertja  or  inactivity  was  applicable  to  them  in 
recdliueal  motiou.  Whether  tliis  is  deducible  from  theory, 
or  depends  wholly  on  experience,  by  which  we  ought  to 
mean  experiment,  is  a  question  we  need  not  discuss.  The 
bet,  however,  is  equally  certain ;  and  hence  Descartes  in- 
ferred that  every  curvilinear  deflection  is  produced  by  some 
controlling  force,  from  which  the  body  strives  to  escape  in 
the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  curve.  The  most  erroneous 
part  of  his  mechanical  philosophy  is  contained  in  some  pro- 
positions as  to  the  collision  of  bodies,  so  palpably  incompatible 
with  obvious  experience  that  it  seems  truly  wonderful  he 
could  ever  have  adopted  them.  But  he  was  led  into  these 
paradoxes  hy  one  of  the  arbitrary  hypotheses  which  always 
governed  him.  He  fancied  it  a  necessary  consequence  from  the 
immutability  of  the  divine  nature  that  there  should  be  at  all 
times  the  same  quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe  f  and  rather 
than  abandon  this  singular  assumption  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
assert,  that  two  hard  bodies  striking  each  other  in  opposite 
directions  would  be  reflected  with  no  loss  of  velodty ;  and, 
what  is  still  more  outrageously  paradoxical,  that  a  smaller 
body  is  incapable  of  communicating  motion  to  a  greater  ;  for 
example,  that  the  red  billiard-ball  cannot  put  the  white  into 
motion.  This  manifest  absurdity  he  endeavoured  to  remove 
by  the  arbitrary  supposition,  that  when  we  &ee,  as  we  con- 
stantly do,  the  reverse  of  his  theorem  take  place,  it  is  owing 
to  the  air,  which,  according  to  him,  renders  bodies  more 
susceptible  of  motion  than  they  would  naturally  be. 

ilqHus  le  plui  lent,  unai  que  le  tonge  probably  perpleied  by  the  metaphjiiciil 

Gelilie,  et  I'eutre  que  le  r^auunce  de  I'air  nolion  of  ouution,  wbich  he  knev  not 

D'empMw  point.  toI.  ii.  p.  349.  how  to  uerlbe  to  mere  velocity.       The 

*  Jc  pCDK  que  la  Titeae  n'est  pu  )■  titet  that  increued  Telocity  a  ■  cooditUm 

nuic  de  rauginentitioD  de  la  force,  en-  or  antecedent  of  augnMDted  fbrca  could 

core  qu'elle  raeeonipagne  toujoun.      td.  not  be  doubted, 
p.  356.  Sea  "l**  rol-  Tiii-  P-  M-   He  w«« 
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42.  Thoug'h  Galileo,  aa  well  as  others,  must  have  been 

acquEunted  with  the  laws  of  the  composition  of 
srcDmpouDd  moving  forces,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 

ever  been  so  distmctly  enumerated  as  by  Descartes, 
in  a  passage  of  his  Dioptrics.*  That  the  doctrine  was  in 
some  measure  new  may  be  inferred  from  the  objections  of 
Fermat  j  and  Clerselier,  some  years  afterwards,  speaks  of 
persons  "  not  much  versed  in  mathematics,  who  cannot 
understand  an  argument  taken  from  the  nature  of  compoand 
morion."  t 

43.  Roberval   demonstrated  what  seems   to  have   been 

assumed  bv  Galileo,  and  is  immediately  dedudble 

other  dU-      _  ,  J  .  .  -   ,  ,  .■'  , 

""riMio  trom  the  composition  oi  forces,  that  weights  on  an 
oblique  or  crooked  lever  balance  each  other,  when 
they  are  inversely  as  the  perpendiculars  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  motion  to  their  direction.  Fermat,  more  versed  in 
geometry  than  physics,  disputed  this  theorem  which  is  now 
quite  elementary,  Descartes,  in  a  letter  to  Mersenne,  un- 
graciously testifies  his  agreement  with  itt  Torricelli,  the 
most  illustrious  disciple  of  Galileo,  established  that  when 
weights  balance  each  other  in  all  positions,  their  common 
centre  of  gravity  does  not  ascend  or  descend,  and  conversely. 

44.  Gralileo  in  a  trearise  entitled  Delle  Cose  che  stanno 

nell*  Aci^ua,  lays  down  the  principles  of  hydrostatics 
m^Miki   *^''**'ly  established  by  Stevin,  and  among  others 

what  is  called  the  hydrostatical  paradox.  Whether, 
he  was  acquunted  with  Stevin's  writings  may  be  perhaps 
doubted ;  it  does  not  appear  that  he  mentions  them.  The 
more  difficult  science  of  hydraulics  was  entirely  created  by 
two  disciples  of  Gtalileo,  Castellio  and  Torricelli.  It  is  one 
every  where  of  high  importance,  and  espedally  in  Italy. 
The  work  of  Castellio,  Delia  Misura  dell  Acque  Correnri, 
and  a  continuation,  were  published  at  Rome,  in  1628.     His 

*  Vol.  T.  p.  IS.  bear  to  think  that  another,  even  though 

f  Vol.  Ti.  p.  508.  not  an  enemy,  had  disooTered  any  thing. 

I  Je  suis  dc  roplnion,  ttjt  DescaTtn,  Tn   the   preceding  page   be   uys,    C'tst 

de  eeui  qui  disent  que  pandera  iml  I'a  une  chose  ridicule  que  de  vouloir  em- 

ognUiirM  quaiula  nut  tn  ratimu  rtcipnxa  ployer  la  ralion  du  letier  dani  la  pouli^ 

p.  357.     He  would  not  name  BoberTal;  iinagination  de  Guide  Ubalde,     Yet  thia 

oneoflhote  littlenesiesThich  appear  too  imagination  ia  demonEtriited  in  all  our 

frequently  in  hit  letten,  and  in  all  hii  elementary  book*  on  mechanics. 
trritinga.     DeMortes,  in  tact,  could  not 
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practical  skill  in  hydraulics,  displayed  in  carrying  off  the 
stagnant  waters  of  the  Amo,  and  in  many  other  public 
works,  seems  to  have  exceeded  his  theoretical  science.  An 
error,  into  which  he  fell,  supposing  the  velocity  of  fluids  to 
be  as  the  height  down  which  they  had  descended,  led  to 
faise  results.  Torricelli  proved  that  it  was  as  the  square 
root  of  the  altitude.  The  latter  of  these  two  was  still  more 
distinguished  by  his  discovery  of  the  barometer.  The  prin- 
nple  of  the  syphon  or  sucking-pump,  and  the  impossibility 
of  raising  water  in  it  more  than  about  thirty-three  feet,  were 
both  well  known ;  but  even  GalUeo  had  recourse  to  the  clumsy 
explanation  that  nature  limited  her  supposed  horror  of  a 
vacuum  to  this  altitude.  It  occurred  to  the  sagacity  of 
Torricelh,  that  the  weight  of  the  atmospheric  column  pressing 
opon  the  fluid  which  supplied  the  pump  was  the  cause  of  this 
rise  above  its  level ;  and  that  the  degree  of  rise  was  conse- 
qoenlly  the  measure  of  that  weight.  That  the  air  had 
wtaght  was  known  indeed  to  Galileo  and  Descartes ;  and 
the  latter  not  ouly  had  some  notion  of  detemuning  it  by 
means  of  a  tube  filled  with  mercury,  but  in  a  passage  which 
seems  to  have  been  much  overlooked,  distinctly  suggests  as 
one  reason  why  water  will  not  rise  above  eighteen  brasses  in 
a  pump,  "  the  weight  of  the  vrater  which  counterbalances 
that  of  the  air."*  Torricelh  happily  thought  of  using  mer- 
cary,  a  fluid  thirteen  times  heavier,  instead  of  water,  and 
thus  invented  a  portable  instrument  by  which  the  variations 
of  the  mercurid  column  might  be  readily  observed.  These 
be  found  to  fluctuate  between  certain  well  known  limits,  and 
in  circumstances  which  might  justly  be  ascribed  to  the  varia- 
bons  of  atmospheric  gravity.  This  discovery  he  made  in 
16^ ;  and  in  1648,  Pascal,  by  his  celebrated  experiment  on 
die  Puy  de  Dome,  established  the  theory  of  atmospheric 
pressure  beyond  dispute.  He  found  a  considerable  difference 
in  ^e  height  of  the  mercury  at  the  bottom  and  the  top  of  that 
mountain  ;  and  a  smaller  yet  perceptible  variation  was  proved 
on  taking  the  barometer  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  loftiest 
churches  in  Paris. 

'  Vol.  Tii.  p.  437.  being  of  ■"  tett,  water  does  not  rise 

[Tbia  (eeini  an  error  of  tlie  pr«s^  or    much  more  than  fin  brsiwa.  — 1847.] 
al  tbc   vriter;   for  the   French  braitt 
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45.  The  science  of  optics  was  so  far  from  falling  behind 
other  branches  of  physics  in  this  period,  that,  in- 
m^^of*'  eluding  the  two  great  practical  discoveries  which 
^  '  illustrate  it,  no  former  or  later  generation  has  wit- 
nessed such  an  advance.  Kepler  began,  in  the  year  1604>, 
by  one  of  his  first  works,  Paralipomena  ad  Vitellionem,  a 
title  somewhat  more  modest  than  ne  was  ^t  to  assume.  In 
this  supplement  to  the  great  Polish  philosopher  of  the  middle 
ages,  he  first  explained  the  structure  of  the  human  eye,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  purp(^es  of  vision.  Porta  and  Mau- 
rolycuB  had  made  important  discoveries,  hut  left  the  great 
problem  untouched,  Kepler  had  the  sagaaly  to  perceive  the 
use  of  the  retina  as  the  canvas  on  whidi  images  were 
painted.  In  his  treatise,  says  Montucla,  we  are  not  to  ex- 
pect the  precision  of  our  own  age ;  but  it  is  full  of  ideas 
novel  and  worthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  He  traced  the  causes 
o(  imperfect  vision  in  its  two  principal  cases,  where  the  rays 
of  light  converge  to  a  point  before  or  behind  the  retina. 
Several  other  optical  pbtenomena  are  well  explained  by  Kep- 
ler 'y  but  he  was  unable  to  master  the  great  enigma  of  the 
science,  the  law  of  refraction.  To  this  be  turned  his  atten- 
tion again  in  I6II,  when  he  published  a  treatise  on  Dioptrics. 
He  here  first  laid  the  foundation  of  that  sdence.  The 
angle  of  refraction,  whicJi  Maurolycus  had  supposed  equal  to 
that  of  incidence,  Descartes  assumed  to  be  one  third  of  it ; 
which,  though  very  erroneous  as  a  general  theorem,  was 
sufficiently  accurate  for  the  sort  of  glasses  he  employed.  Jt 
was  his  object  to  explain  the  principle  of  the  tele- 
bTiiH  °°    scope ;  and  in  this  he  well  succeeded.     That  ad- 

'™'*'  mirable  invention  was  then  quite  recent,  Whatever 
endeavours  have  been  made  to  carry  up  the  art  of  assisting 
vision  by  means  of  a  tube  to  much  more  ancient  times,  it 
seems  to  be  fully  proved  that  no  one  had  made  use  of  com- 
bined tenses  for  that  purpose.  The  slight  benefit  which  a 
hollow  tube  afibrds  by  obstructing  the  lateral  ray  must  have 
been  early  familiar,  and  will  account  for  passages  which  have 
been  construed  to  imply  what  the  writers  never  dreamed  of.* 

*  Etco  DuIciu,  vhoae  aole  lim  u  to 
d^recUte  thme  whom  modern  KieQce 
fau  moat  retered,  caTinot  pretend  to  ihoir    . 
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7^  real  inventor  of  the  telescope  is  not  certunly  known. 
Melius  of  Alkmaer  long  enjoyed  that  honour ;  but  the  best 
claim  seems  to  be  that  of  Zacary  Jens,  a  dealer  in  spectacles 
at  Middleburg'.  The  date  of  the  invention,  or  at  least  of  its 
publicity,  is  referred  beyond  dispute  to  l609.  The  news  of 
80  wonderful  a  novelty  spread  rapidly  through  Europe  j  and 
ID  the  same  year  Galileo,  as  has  been  mentioned,  having 
beard  of  the  discovery,  constructed,  by  his  own  sagacity,  the 
instrument  which  he  exhibited  at  Venice.  It  is,  however,  un- 
reasonable to  regard  himself  as  the  inventor ;  and  in  this 
respect  his  Italian  panegyrists  have  gone  too  far.  Tlie 
original  sort  of  telescope,  and  the  only  one  employed  in 
Europe  for  above  thirty  years,  was  formed  of  a  convex  object- 
glass  with  a  concave  eye-glass.  This,  however,  has  the  dis- 
advant^e  of  diminishing  too  much  the  space  which  can  be 
taken  in  at  one  point  of  view ;  "  so  that,"  says  Montucla, 
*'  one  can  hardly  believe  that  it  could  render  astronomy  such 
service  as  it  did  in  the  hands  of  a  Galileo  or  a  Scheiner." 
Kepler  saw  the  principle  upon  which  another  kind  might  be 
framed  with  both  glasses  convex.  This  is  now  called  the 
astronomical  telescope,  and  was  first  employed  a  little  before 
the  middle  of  the  century.  The  former,  called  the  Dutch 
telescope,  is  chiefly  used  for  short  spying  glasses. 

46.  The  microscope  has  also  been  ascribed  to  Galileo ; 
and  so  far  with  better  cause,  that  we  have  no  proof  ofihemi- 
of  his  having  known  the  previous  invention.     It  '""™""- 

3 pears,  however,  to  have  originated,  like  the  telescope,  in 
olland,  and  perhaps  at  an  earlier  time.  Cornelius  Drebbel, 
who  exhibited  the  microscope  in  London  about  16S0,  has 
often  passed  for  the  inventor.  It  is  suspected  by  Montucla 
that  the  first  microscopes  had  concave  eye-glasses  ;  and  that 
the  present  form  with  two  convex  glasses  is  not  older  than 
the  invention  of  the  astronomical  telescope. 

47'  Antonio  de  Dominis,  the  celebrated  archbishop  of 
^mlato,  in  a  book  published  in  1 6 1 1 ,  though  written  Antomo  n, 
several  years  before,  De  Radiis  Liicis  in  Vitris  Per-  '*™'"''- 
spectivis  et  Iride,  explained  more  of  the  phsenomena  of  the 
rainbow  than  was  then  understood.  The  varieties  of  colour 
had  baffled  all  inquirers,  though  the  bow  itself  was  welt 
known  to  be  the  reflection  of  solar  light  from  drops  of  rain. 
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Antonio  deDommis,  to  account  for  these  varieties,  had  recourse 
to  refraction,  the  known  means  of  giving  colour  to  the  solar 
ray ;  and  guiding  himself  by  the  experiment  of  pladn^  between 
the  eye  and  the  sun  a  glass  bottle  of  water,  from  the  lower 
side  of  which  light  issued  in  the  same  order  of  colours  as  in 
the  rainbow,  he  inferred  that  after  two  refractions  and  one 
intermediate  reflection  within  the  drop,  the  ray  came  to  the 
eye  tinged  with  different  colours,  according  to  the  ang'le  at 
which  it  bad  entered.  Kepler,  doubtless  ignorant  of  de 
Dominis's  book,  had  suggested  nearly  the  same.  This, 
though  not  a  complete  theory  of  the  rsunbow,  and  though  it 
left  a  great  deal  to  occupy  the  attention,  first  of  Descartes, 
and  afterwards  of  Newton,  was  probably  just,  and  carried  the 
explanation  as  far  as  the  principles  then  understood  allowed 
it  to  go.  The  discovery  itself  may  be  considered  as  an 
anomaly  in  science,  as  it  is  one  of  a  very  refined  and  subtle 
nature,  made  by  a  man  who  has  given  no  other  indication  of 
much  scientific  sagacity  or  acuteness.  In  many  things  his 
writings  show  great  ignorance  of  principles  of  optics  well 
known  in  his  time,  so  that  Boscovich,  an  excellent  jud^e  in 
such  matters,  has  said  of  him,  "  Homo  opticarum  rerum 
supra  <|uod  padatur  ea  tetaa  imperitissimus."  *  Montucla  is 
hardly  less  severe  on  de  Dominis,  who  in  fact  was  a  man  of 
more  ingenious  than  solid  understanding. 

48.  Descartes  announced  to  the  world  in  his  Dioptrics, 
DfoptriaoT  1^^»  '^at  he  had  at  length  solved  the  mystery 
LiJJf^:  which  had  concealed  the  law  of  refraction.  He 
fradioni  gJiQ\j,e(J  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  at 
which  the  ray  enters,  has,  in  the  same  medium,  a  constant 
ratio  to  that  of  the  angle  at  which  it  is  refracted,  or  bent  in 
passing  through.  But  this  ratio  varies  according  to  the 
medium  ;  some  having  a  much  more  refractive  power  than 
others.  This  was  a  law  of  beautiful  simplicity  as  well  as  ex- 
tensive usefulness ;  but  such  was  the  fatali^,  as  we  would 
desire  to  call  it,  which  attended  Descartes,  that  this  discovery 
had  been  indisputably  made  twenty  years  before  by  a  Dutch 
geometer  of  great  reputation,  Willebrod  Snell.  The  treatise 
of  Snell  had  never  been  published  ;  but  we  have  the  evidence 

*  PUflur,  D'merUUon  ou  Phjriical  Phlloioph];,  p.  119. 
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both  of  Vossius  and  Huygens,  that  Hortensins,  a  Dutch  pro- 
fessor* had  publicly  taught  the  discovery  of  his  countryman, 
Descartes  had  long  Hved  in  Holland ;  privately,  it  is  true, 
and  by  his  own  account  reading  few  books  ;  so  that  in  this, 
as  iu  other  instances,  we  may  be  charitable  in  our  suspicions  ; 
yet  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  should  perpetually  stand  in  need 
of  such  indulgence. 

49-  Fermat  did  not  inquire  whether  Descartes  was  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  law  of  refraction,  but  dis-  di.pm«i  b^ 
pnted  its  truth.  Descartes,  indeed,  had  not  con-  ^''™*''' 
tented  himself  with  experimentally  ascertaining  it,  but,  in  his 
usual  manner,  endeavoured  to  show  the  path  of  the  ray  by 
direct  reasooing.  The  hypothesis  he  brought  forward  seemed 
not  very  probfd)le  to  Fermat,  nor  would  it  he  permitted  at 
present.  His  rival,  however,  fell  into  the  same  error  i  and 
Blarting  from  an  equally  dubious  supposition  of  his  own, 
eudeavoured  to  establish  the  true  law  of  refraction.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  that,  after  a  calculation  founded  upon  his 
own  prindple,  the  real  truth  of  a  constant  ratio  between  the 
sines  of  the  angles  came  out  according  to  the  theorem  of  Des- 
cartes. Though  he  did  not  the  more  admit  the  validity  of 
the  letter's  hypothetical  reasoning,  he  finally  retired  from  the 
controversy  with  an  elegant  compliment  to  his  adversary. 

50.  Id  the  Dioptrics  of  Descartes,  -several  other  curious 
dieorems  are  contained.  He  demonstrated  that  there  cuTT«ar 
are  peculiar  curves,  of  which  lenses  may  be  con-  ''™'""- 
Btructed,  by  the  refraction  from  whose  superficies  alt  the 
incident  rays  will  converge  to  a  focal  point,  instead  of  being 
spread,  as  m  ordinary  tenses,  over  a  certain  extent  of  surface, 
commonly  called  its  spherical  aberration.  The  effect  of  em- 
ploying such  corves  of  glass  would  be  an  increase  of  illumin- 
ation, and  a  more  perfect  distinctness  of  image.  These 
curves  were  called  the  ovals  of  Descartes  ;  but  the  elliptic  or 
hyperbolic  speculum  would  answer  nearly  the  same  purpose. 
The  latter  Kind  has  been  frequently  attempted ;  bu^  on 
account  of  the  difficulties  in  working  them,  if  there  were  no 
other  objection,  none  but  spherical  lenses  are  in  use.  In 
Descartes's  theory,  he  explained  the  equality  of  the  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection  in  the  case  of  light,  correctly  as  to 
the  result,  though  with  the  assumption  of  a  false  prindple  of 
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his  owt),  that  no  modoa  is  lost  in  the  collision  of  hard  bodies 
such  as  he  conceived  light  to  be.  Its  perfect  elasticity  makes 
his  demonstration  true. 

51,  Descartes  carried  the  theory  of  the  rainbow  beyond 
■ntorjot  ^^  point  where  Antonio  de  Dominis  had  left  it. 
theniDbow.  jjg  g^y^  j|jg  j^.^^  explanation  of  the  outer  bow,  by 
a  second  intermediate  reflection  of  the  solar  ray  within  the 
drop :  and  he  seems  to  have  answered  the  question  most 
naturally  asked,  though  far  from  being  of  obvious  solution, 
why  all  this  refracted  light  should  only  strike  the  eye  in  two 
arches  with  certain  angles  and  diameters,  instead  of  pouring 
its  prismatic  lustre  over  all  the  rain-drops  of  the  cloud.  He 
found  that  no  pendl  of  light  continued,  after  undergoing  the 
processes  of  refraction  and  reflection  in  the  drop,  to  be  com- 
posed of  parallel  rays,  and  consequently  to  possess  that 
degree  of  density  which  fits  it  to  excite  sensation  in  our  eyes, 
except  the  two  which  make  those  angles  with  the  axis  drawn 
from  the  sun  to  an  opposite  point  at  which  the  two  bows  are 
perceived. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


HISTOBT    OF    SOME    OTHEK    PROVINCES    OF    LITERATURE, 
FROM    1600   TO    1650. 


Sect.  I.  —  On  Natural  History. 

Zoohgg  —  Pabnatu  oa  Language  of  Bnile$  —  Solayn/, 

1.  The  vast  collections  of  Aldrovandus  on  zool<^,  though 
they  may  be  considered  as  representing  to  us  the  ^mkwm. 
knowledge  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were,  as  has  ■*"" 
been  seen  before,  only  published  in  a  small  part  before  its 
dose.  The  fourth  and  concluding  part  of  his  Ornithology 
speared  in  1603  ;  the  History  of  Insects  in  1604.  Aldro- 
vandus himself  died  in  1605.  The  posthumous  volumes 
appeared  in  considerable  intervals :  that  on  molluscous  ani- 
mals and  zoophytes  in  1606  ;  on  fishes  and  cetacea  in  l6l3  ; 
on  whole-hoofed  quadrupeds  in  I6l6  ;  on  digitate  quadrupeds 
both  viviparous  and  oviparous,  in  1637  *  on  serpents  in 
1640 ;  and  on  doven-boofed  quadrupeds  in  1642.  There 
are  also  volumes  on  plants  and  minerals.  These  were  all 
printed  at  Bologna,  and  most  of  them  afterwards  at  Frank- 
fort ;  but  a  complete,  collection  is  very  rare; 

2.  IntheExoticaof  Clusius,  l605,  a  miscellaneous  volume 
on  natural  history,  chiefly,  but  not  wholly,  consisting 
of  translations  or  extracts  from  older  works,  we 
find  several  new  species  of  simise,  the  manis,  or  scaly  ant- 
eater  of  the  old  world,  the  three-toed  sloth,  and  one  or  two 
armadillos.  We  may  add  also  the  since  extinguished  race, 
that  phflenix  of  ornithologists,  the  much  lamented  dodo.  This 
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pordy  bird  is  delineated  by  Glusius,  such  as  it  then  existed  in 
the  Mauritius. 

3.  In  1648,  Piso  on  the  Materia  Medica  of  Brazil,  toge- 
Rkind  ther  with  Marcgraf's  Natural  History  of  the  same 
Hucgnr.    country,  was  published  at  Leyden,  with  notes  by  De 

Laet.  The  descriptions  of  Marcgraf  are  gt>od,  and  enable 
us  to  identify  the  animals.  They  correct  die  imperfect  no- 
dons  of  Gesner,  and  add  several  species  which  do  not  iqipear 
in  his  work,  or  perhaps  in  that  of  Aldrovandus :  such  as  the 
tamandua,  or  Brazilian  ant-eater ;  several  of  the  family  of 
cavies ;  the  coatUmondi,  which  Gesner  had  perhaps  meant  in 
a  defective  description ;  the  lama,  the  paoos,  the  jaguar,  and 
some  smaller  feline  animals ;  the  prehensile  porcupine,  and 
several  ruminants.  But  some,  at  least,  of  these  had  been 
already  described  in  the  histories  of  the  West  Indies,  by  Her- 
nandez d'Oviedo,  Acosta,  and  Herrera. 

4.  Jonston,  a  Pole  of  Scots  origin,  collected  the  informa- 

don  of  his  predecessors  in  a  Natural  History  of 
Animals,  published  in  successive  parts  from  164<8 
to  1(552,  The  History  of  Quadrupeds  appeared  in  the 
latter  year.  "  The  text,"  says  Cuvier,  "  is  extracted,  with 
some  taste,  from  Gesner,  Aldrovandus,  Marcgraf,  and 
MouSet }  and  it  answered  its  purpose  as  an  elementary  work 
in  natural  history,  till  Linnaeus  taught  a  more  accurate  me- 
thod of  classifying,  naming,  and  describing  animals.  Even 
Linnaeus  cites  him  continually."  *  I  find  in  Jonston  a  pretty 
good  account  of  the  chimpanzee,  (Orang-otang  Indorum,  ab 
Angola  delatus,)  taken  perhaps  from  the  Observadones 
Medicse  of  Tulpius.!  The  delineations  in  Jonston  being 
from  copper-plates,  are  superior  to  the  coarse  wood-cuts  of 
Gresner,  but  fail  sometimes  very  gready  in  exactness.  In 
his  notions  of  classification,  being  litde  else  than  a  compiler, 

*  Bu^,  UnJT.  glodTtd,   Bi   LIonBUt   ilentimiaBtcs  the 

f  Grotiui,  Epiit.   ad  Gallot,  p.  21.,  ehimpiniee  of  Angola,  we  fiod  alanrinf; 

glTc*  an  account  of  a  chimpaniee,  mOD-  mtimalianB.    Coptal,  Tatiocinatur,  credit 

ilrum  homin'u  dicam  an  bcatiie?  and  re-  nii  causa  faetam  tellurem,  ae  aliquando 

fen  to  Tulpiua.      The  doubt  of  Giotius  iterum  fore  imperaotem,  a  unquam  lid« 

OS  to  the  posaible  humanil;  of  thia  quam  peregrinatoribui  multii.      Rystnna  Na. 

simil'u  turpiviniB  beMia  nobii,  ii  not  lo  tant.  Holm.  1766.     I  rather  bellcTe  thii 

■tTBoge  aa  the  much  graTCr  language  of  has  been  left  out  by  Gmelin.      But  per- 

Linna-us.  haps  it  was  onl;r  &  dry  waj  of  luming 

[In   the   dacription  of  Homo  Tro-  traicllei*  into  ridioule.  —  IB4S.] 
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it  may  be  supposed  that  he  did  not  advance  ^fl#»yond 
his  predecessors.  The  Theatrum  Insectorum  by  Mouffet,  an 
Eaglish  pbysiciau  of  the  preceding  century,  was  published 
ia  1634;  it  seems  to  be  compiled  in  a  considerable  degree 
from  the  unpublished  papers  of  Gesner  and  foreign  natural* 
ists,  whom  the  author  has  rather  too  servilely  copied.  Haller, 
however,  is  said  to  have  placed  Mouffet  above  all  entomolo- 
gists before  the  age  of  Swammerdam.* 

5.   We  may  place  under  the  head  of  zoology  a  short  essfty 
by  Fabricius  de  Aquapcndente  on  the  language  of  p^i^m 
brutes  j  a  subject  very  curious  in  itself,  and  which  JJ^LgVo"' 
has  by  no  means  sufficiently  attracted  notice  even  '"""'■ 
in  this  experimental  age.     It  cannot  be  said  that  Fabricius 
enters  thoroughly  into  the  problem,  much  less  exhausts  it. 
He  divides   the   subject   into   six   questions:  —  1.   Whether 
brutes  have  a  language)  and  of  what  kind :    2.  How  far  it 
differs  from  that  of  man,  and  whether   the  languages  of 
di^rent  species  ditTer  from  one  another :    3.  What  is  its 
use :    4.  In  what  modes  animals  express  their  affections : 

5.  What  means  we  have  of  understanding  their  language : 

6.  What  is  their  organ  of  speech.  The  affirmative  of  the 
first  question  he  proves  by  authority  of  several  writers,  con- 
firmed by  experience,  especially  of  hunters,  shepherds,  and 
cowherds,  who  know  by  the  difference  of  sounds  what  animals 
mean  to  express.  It  may  be  objected  that  brutes  utter 
sounds,  but  do  not  speak.  But  this  is  merely  as  we  define 
speech  -,  and  he  attempts  to  show  that  brutes  by  varying  their 
utterance' do  all  that  we  do  by  literal  sounds.  This  leads  to 
the  solution  of  the  second  question.  Men  agree  with  brutes 
in  having  speech,  and  in  forming  elementary  sounds  of  deter- 
minate time ;  but  ours  is  more  complex ;  these  elementary 
sounds,  which  he  calls  articulos,  or  joints  of  the  voice,  being 
quicker  and  more  numerous.     Man,  again,  forms  his  sounds 

*  Bic^r.  tJiiir.    Chalnien.      I  am  no  thej  are  in  bath   countria   called  Bav- 

jodge  of  the  nieriU  of  Ibe  book ;  but  if  kricketa,    or    BBulm-lcricketn."    p.  989. 

(be  fulloviiig   sentence  oC  the  English  This  truisUlion  is  subjoiueil  lo  TopscU'i 

tnntUtioQ  does  It  no  injustice,  MuuSet  Hislorjr  of  Foui-foatcd  Beasts,  collected 

must  hare  taken  Utile  pains  to  do  more  out  of  Gesner  anil  otiien,  in  an  edition 

Oaa   transeribe-.  — "In   Gernun;   and  of  J6S8.      Tlie  first  ediiion  of  Topsell'. 

England  f  do  not  heat  thai  there  are  very  ordinary  eomposllion  was  iu  IGOS. 
t  at  all;  but  if  tbere  be, 
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more  by  means  of  the  lips  aod  tongue,  whidi  are  softer  in 
him  than  they  are  in  brutes.  Hence  his  speech  runs  into  great 
variety  and  complication,  which  we  call  language,  while  that 
of  animals  within  the  same  species  is  much  more  uniform. 

6.  The  question  as  to  the  use  of  speech  to  brutes  is  not 
difficult.  But  he  seems  to  confine  this  utility  to  the  expres- 
sion  of  particular  emotions,  and  does  not  meddle  with  the 
more  curious  inquiry,  whether  they  have  a  capacity  of  com> 
municating  specific  facts  to  one  another ;  and  if  tbej  have, 
whether  diis  is  done  through  the  organs  of  the  voice.  The 
fonrth  question  is,  in  how  many  modes  animals  express  their 
feehngs.  These  are  by  look,  by  gesture,  by  sounds  by  voice, 
by  language.  Fabricius  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  a  dog, 
nieaniug  to  expel  another  dog  from  the  place  he  wished  him- 
self to  occupy,  begin  by  looking  fierce,  then  use  menacing 
gestures,  then  growl,  and  finally  bark.  Inferior  animals, 
aucb  as  worms,  have  only  the  two  former  sorts  of  communi- 
cation. Fishes,  at  least  some  kinds,  have  a  power  of  emit- 
ting a  sound,  thoujrh  not  properly  a  voice ;  this  may  be  by 
the  fins  or  gills.  To  insects  also  he  seems  to  deny  voice, 
much  more  language,  though  they  declare  their  fedings  by 
sound.  Even  of  oxen,  stags,  and  some  other  quadruped^ 
he  would  rather  say  that  they  have  voice  than  language. 
But  cats,  dogs,  and  birds,  have  a  proper  language.  All, 
however,  are  excelled  by  man,  who  is  truly  called  ^I'pst^,  from 
hia  more  dear  and  distinct  articulations. 

7'  In  the  fifth  place,  however  difficult  it  may  ^pear  to 
understand  the  language  of  brutes,  we  know  that  they  un- 
derstand what  is  said  to  ibem ;  how  much  more  therefore 
ought  we,  superior  in  reason,  to  understand  them.  He  pro- 
ceeds from  hence  to  an  analysis  of  the  passions,  which  he 
reduces  to  four ;  joy,  desire,  grief,  and  fear.  Having  thus 
drawn  oar  m^  of  the  passions,  we  must  ascertain  by  ob- 
servation what  are  the  articulations  of  which  any  species  of 
animals  is  capable,  which  cannot  be  done  by  description. 
His  own  experiments  were  made  on  the  dog  and  the  hen. 
Their  articulations  are  sometimes  complex  j  as,  when  a  dog 
wants  to  come  into  his  master's  chamber,  he  begins  by  a 
shrill  small  yelp,  expressive  of  desire,  which  becomes  deeper, 
so  as  to  denote  a  mingled  desire  and  annoyance,  and  ends  in 
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a  lamentable  howl  of  the  latter  feeling  alone.  Fabricius 
gives  several  other  rules  deduced  from  observation  of  doga, 
but  ends  by  confessing  that  he  has  not  fully  attained  his 
object,  which  was  to  furnish  every  one  with  a  compendious 
method  of  understanding  the  language  of  animals :  the 
inquirer  must  therefore  proceed  upon  these  rudiments,  and 
make  out  more  by  observation  and  good  canine  society.  He 
shows,  finally,  from  the  different  structure  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  that  no  brute  can  ever  rival  man  ;  the  chief  instru- 
ment being  the  throat,  which  we  use  only  for  vowel  sounds. 
Two  important  questions  are  hardly  touched  in  this  little 
treatise  j  first,  as  has  been  amA,  whether  brutes  can  commu- 
nicate spedfic  facts  to  each  other ;  and,  secondly,  to  what 
extent  they  can  associate  ideas  with  the  language  of  man. 
Hiese  ought  to  occupy  our  excellent  naturalists. 

8.  Columna,  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  botanists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Bounf- 
maintuned  the  honour  of  that  science  during  the  *^'^°*- 
present  period,  which  his  long  life  embraced.  In  the  aca- 
demy of  the  Lincei,  to  which  the  revival  of  natural  philosophy 
is  greatly  due,  Columna  took  a  conspicuous  share.  His 
Ecphrasis,  a  history  of  rare  plants,  was  published  in  two 
parts  at  Rome,  in  l606  and  I6l6.  In  this  he  laid  down 
the  true  basis  of  the  science,  by  establishing  the  distinction  of 
genera,  which  Gesner,  Cffisalpin,  and  Joacbim  Camerarius 
had  already  conceived,  but  which  it  was  left  for  Columna  to 
confirm  and  employ.  He  alone,  of  all  the  contemporary 
botanists,  seems  to  have  appreciated  the  luminous  ideas  which 
Cees^pin  had  bequeathed  to  posterity.*  In  his  postiiumoua 
observations  on  die  natural  histwy  of  Mexico  by  Hernandez, 
be  still  &rther  developed  the  philosophy  of  botanical  ar- 
rangements. Columna  is  the  first  who  used  copper  instead 
of  wood  to  ddineate  plants ;  an  improvement  which  soon 
became  general.  This  was  in  the  'PvToSaircims,  sive  Plan- 
laruai  aliquot  Historia,  1^94.  There  are  errors  in  this 
work  }  but  it  is  remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
boo&,  and  for  the  correctness  and  beauty  of  the  figures,  t 

9>  Two  brothers,  John  and  Caspar  Bauhin,  inferior  in 

*  Biogr.  UiiiT,  -f  Id.  ^migaL 
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philosf^hy  to  Columno,  made  more  copious  additions  to  die 

nomenclature  and  description  of  plants.    The  elder, 

Gumr      who  was  bom  in  1541,  and  had  acquired  some  cele- 

B«Ul>l0,  •■11  ^  T  1 

bnty  as  a  botanist  in  tne  last  century,  lived  to  com- 
plete, but  not  to  publish,  an  Historia  Plantarum  Universalis, 
which  did  not  appear  till  l650.  It  contains  the  descriptions 
of  2000  species,  and  the  figures  of  SSJT,  hut  small  and  ill- 
executed.  His  brother,  though  much  younger,  had  preceded 
him,  not  only  by  the  Fhytopinax  in  159G,  but  by  his  chief 
work,  the  Pinax  Theatri  Botanici,  in  1623.  '*  Caspar 
Bauhin,"  says  a  modern  botanist,  "  is  inferior  to  hb  brother 
in  his  descripdons  and  in  sagacity;  but  his  delineadons  are 
better,  and  his  synonyms  more  complete.  They  are  both 
below  Clusius  in  description,  and  below  several  older  bota- 
nists in  their  figures.  In  their  arrangement  they  follow 
Lobel,  and  have  neglected  the  lights  which  Csesatpin  and 
Columna  had  held  put.  Their  chief  praise  is  to  have  brought 
together  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  acquired  by  their  prede- 
cessors, but  the  merit  of  both  has  been  exaggerated."  * 
10.  Johnson,  in  1636,  published  an  edition  of  Gerard's 
Herbal.  But  the  Theatrum  Botanicum  of  Parkin- 
son, in  l64>0,  is  a  work,  says  Pulteney,  of  much 
more  originality  than  Gerard's,  and  it  contains  abundandy 
more  matter.  We  find  in  it  near  3800  plants ;  but  many 
descriptions  recur  more  than  once.  The  arrangement  is  in 
seventeen  classes,  pardy  according  to  the  known  or  supposed 
qualides  of  the  plant,  and  partly  according  to  their  external 
character.t  "lliis  heterogeneous  classification,  which  seems 
to  be  founded  on  that  of  Dodoeus,  shows  the  small  advances 
that  had  been  made  towards  any  truly  scientific  distribution  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Gerard,  Johnson,  and  Parkinson,  had  rather 
gone  back,  by  not  sufficiently  pursuing  the  example  of  Lobel." 

*  Biogr.  Uuiv.  PulMnef  epealu  more  oifd  time,  relating  to  tbe  bislorj  of  te. 

Iiighlj  or  John  Builiin.      "  That  vhicli  getables  and  it  executed  with  that  (ecu- 

Gesner    pCTforoied    fbi    aoolagji    John  r9Cf  and  critical  Judgment  whieh    can 

Bauhin   eSected   ia   botan;.      Il   is,    in  onlj  be  exhibited  by  nipeiior  taleots.'' 

reilil;,  ■  repoaitor;  of  all  ihat  was  tbIu-  Hist,  of  Borany  in  England,  i.  190. 
able  in  Ihe  incienia,  in  hi<  immediate        f  P.  146. 
predeceaiar),  and  in  ihe  diacoyeriea  of  his 
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Sest.  II. — On  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 

Claimt  of  torlg  Wriltn  to  lie  Ditcooery  of  lie  Grculatiou  of  the  Blood  — 
Harvey — Lacteal  Vetteh  dueovered  by  Atel&iu —  Afrdkine. 

11.  The  first  important  discovery  that  yms  made  public  in 
this  century  was  that  of  the  valves  of  the  veins ; 
which  is  justly  ascribed  to  FabriciusdeAquapeudente,  thir>"n> 
a  professor  at  Padua;  because,  though  some  of  these 
V  Jves  are  described  even  by  Berenger,  and  further  observ- 
ations were  made  on  the  subject  by  Sylvius,  Vesalius,  and 
other  anatomists,  yet  Fallopius  himself  had  in  this  instance 
thrown  back  the  science  by  denpng  their  existence,  and  no 
one  before  Fabricius  had  generalised  the  discovery.    This  he 
did  in  his  public  lectures  as  early  as  i524f;   but  his  tract  De 
Venanim  Ostiolis  appeared  in  luOd.    This  discovery,  as  well 
as  that  of  Harvey,  has  been  attributed  to  Father  Paul  Sarpi, 
whose  immense  reputation  in  the  north  of  Italy  accredited 
every  tale  favourable  to  his  glory.    But  there  seems  to  be  no 
sort  of  ground  for  either  supposition. 

IQ.  The  discovery  of  a  general  circulation  in  the  blood  haa 
done  such  honour  to  Harvey's  name,  and  has  been 
claimed  for  so  many  others,  that  it  deserves  more  *"'  w»di 
consideration  than  we  can  usually  give  to  anatomical 
science.  According  to  Galen,  and  the  general  theory  of  ana- 
tomists  formed  by  his  writings,  the  arterial  blood  flows  from 
the  heart  to  the  extremities,  and  returns  again  by  the  same 
diannels,  the  venous  blood  being  propelled,  in  like  manner, 
to  and  from  the  liver.  The  discovery  attributed  to  Harvey 
was,  that  the  arteries  communicate  with  the  veins,  and  that 
all  the  Idood  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  latter  vessels.  Be- 
sides this  genera]  or  systemic  circulation,  there  is  one  called 
die  pulmonary,  in  which  the  blood  is  carried  by  certain  arte- 
ries through  the  lungs,  and  returned  again  by  corresponding 
veins,  prqraratory  to  its  being  sent  into  the  general  san- 
guineous system ;  so  that  its  course  is  through  a  double  series 
of  ramified  vessels,  each  beginning  and  terminating  at  the 
heart,  but  not  at  the  same  side  of  the  heart ;  the  left  side, 
which  from  a  cavity  called  its  ventricle  throws  out  the  arterial 
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blood  by  the  aorta,  and  by  another  called  its  auricle  receives 
that  which  has  passed  through  the  lungs  by  the  pulmonary 
vein,  being  separated  by  a  solid  septum  from  th^  right  side, 
which,  by  means  of  similar  cavities,  receives  the  blood  of  all 
the  veins,  excepting  those  of  the  lungs,  and  throws  it  out  into 
the  pulmonary  artery.  It  is  thus  evident,  that  the  word  pul- 
monary circulation  is  not  strictly  proper,  there  being  only  one 
for  the  whole  body. 

13.  The  famous  work  of  Servetus,  Christianismi  Resti- 
tutio, has  excited  the  attention  of  the  literary  part  of 
^ribKi  lo  the  world,  not  only  by  the  unhappy  fate  it  brought 
upon  the  author,  and  its  extreme  scarcity,  but  by  a  re- 
markable passage  wherein  he  has  been  supposed  to  describe  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  That  Servetus  had  a  just  idea  of 
the  pulmonary  circulation  and  the  aeration  of  the  blood  in  the 
lungs,  is  manifest  by  this  passage,  and  is  denied  by  no  one ; 
but  it  has  been  the  opinion  of  anatomists  that  he  did  not 
apprehend  the  return  of  the  mass  of  the  blood  through  the 
veins  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.* 

*  In  the  linl  cdilion  of  tliU  work,  I  those  vho  anticipated  in  anir  degree  (ht 

remarked,  rol.  i.  p.  456.,  ihat  l«vas»uT  diicoiery  of  circulation.  The  book  quoted 

had   eonws  miieh   nearer  to  the  theory  by  Purtal  is  Vussus  in  Anitomen  Cor- 

of  >  general  circulation  than  Servetus.  peril  Humani  Tnbiilsc  Quatuor,  leiieral 

But  the  passage  in  Levaawur,  irhich  I  times  printed  between  1540  and  I  jea 

knew  only  from  the  quotation  in  Fortal,  Andr&  (Origine  e  Progresaio  d'  ogni 

Hict  de  ]'Anatoinie,  I    3T3.,  don  not,  Litteratura,  vol.  xi>.  p.  37.)  bas  put  In 

on  coniulting  the  book  itself,  bear  out  a  claim  (or  a  Spanlah  farrier,  hy  name 

tlie  inference  wbich  Forlal  seemi  to  de-  Reini,  who,  in  a  book  printed  in  155!, 

duce;    and   he   boi,    not  quite   rightly,  but  of  which  there  seeros  to  haTe  been 

omitted  all  expressions  which  be  thought  an   earlier   edition   (Libro  di   Mani«al- 

erroaeoua.    'Iliui  Lefsaeur  precedes  the  cheria  becho  y  ordenado  por  Francisco 

ffrnt  sentence  of  Fortil'i  quotation  by  the  de  la  Reyna),    asserts  in  few  and  plun 

Allowing:    Intut  (in  rorde)  sunt  sinus  words,  as  Andres  quotes  tliem  id  Italian, 

■eu  Teutiiculi  duo  tantum,  septa  quodam  that  the  blood  goes  in  a  circle  thraugb 

medio  diureti, /Mr  earw /muai'aa  sanguis  oil  the  limbs.      I  do  not  know  that  the 

ct  ipirilus  communicatur.       In  utroque  book  has  been  seen  by  any  one  tXne;  and 

dno  rasa  habcntur.      For  this  he  quotes  it  would   lie  desirable   to   examine   tlia 

Caleni    and  the  perforation  or  (he  sep-  contest,  since  other  writers  have  seemed 

tiiiD  of  the  heart  is  known  to  be  one  of  to  know  the  truth  without  really  aiipie- 

Oalen'a  errors.       Upon  the  whole,  thti«  heoding  it. 

leema  no  ground  for  believing  thst  Le-  lliat    S.'rretu*    waa    only  acquainted 

vaaseur  was  acquainted  with  the  general  with  the  pulmonary  circulation,  lias  been 

circulation;    and    though    his   language  the  general  opinion.     Portal,  though  in 

may  at  firat  leod  ua  to   belifTc  that  ho  one  place  he  speaks  with  iesi  preciuon, 

■peaks  of  that  thruugh   the  lungii,  even  repeatedly  limits  the  dl«»rery  to  this; 

this  is  not  distinctly  made  out.    Sprengel,  and  Sprengel  does  not  entertain  the  least 

in  his   History  of  Medicine,  does  nut  suipicion  that  it  went  Gutlier.     Andrit 

mention  the  name  of  Leraiseur  (or  Va*-  (xiv.   3?.  \  not  certainly  a  medical  au- 

SKUs,  as  he  was  called  in  Latin)  among  thority,  Imt  conversant  with  such,  and 
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14.  Columbas  is  acknowledged  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  pulmonary  circulation.  He  says  of  his  tocoiiin- 
own  discovery,  that  no  one  had  observed  or  con-  '^' 
signed  it  to  writing  before.  Arantius,  according  to  Portal, 
hia  described  the  pulmonary  circulation  still  better  than 
Columbus,  while  Sprengel  denies  that  he  has  described  it  at 
all.  It  is  perfectly  certain,  and  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that 
Columbus  did  not  know  the  systemic  circulation  :  in  what 
manner  he  disposed  of  the  blood  does  not  very  clearly  appear ; 
bat,  as  he  conceived  a  passage  to  exist  between  the  ventricles 
of  the  heart,  it  is  probable,  thongh  his  words  do  not  lead  to 
this  inference,  that  he  supposed  the  aerated  blood  to  be  trans* 
mitted  back  in  this  course." 


■uir  be  finnd  in  HHue  vriten,  it  mtLj  be  lirly." 
—  lilwil  to  tfaeir  vant  of  diMinguiihing         It  ■ppcarn  nngulu'  (bat,  vliile  Serretus 

Ibe  two  circuUtioDi.     A  medical  friend  distioctlj  kneir  that  the  septum  of  the 

rtot  at  my  tcijubM,  perused  and  eonii-  heart,  paries  ille  mediua,  as  he  call*  it,  u 

dend  the  pauage  in  Scnetui,  u  it  ii  cloied,  which  Berenger  had  discovered, 

qDDted  in  Allvoerden'i  lile,    taji   in   a  and  VetalimconArmed  (though  the  built 

letter,    "All   that   thli   puaage   impliea  of  anatumiils  long  alierwards  adhered  to 

which  haaaa;  leferenecta  the  greater  sir-  Caleo'a  notion  of  perfaratlon),  and  con- 

cvUtim,  may  be  comprised  in  the  follow-  aequenllj  that  soma   other  means  must 

iag  pinata: — 1 .  That  the  heart  traTmnit*  ciist  for  restoring  the  blood  from  the 

a  li'itying  principle  along  the  aneriea  ieR  diviuon  of  (lie  beirt  to  the  ri^t,  he 

and  the  blood  which  they  contain  to  the  should  not  have  seen  the  necenitj  of  a 

anastomoiing  Teint:  S.  That  this  living  system  of  veaels  to  carry  forward  this 

principle  viviEei  the  liver  and  the  tcdous  communicatioo. 

qitem  fcencraUy:  3.  That  the  liver  pro-  *  'Hie  leading  passage  In  Columbus, 
d«en  Uk  blood  itself  and  tranimita  it  (De  Re  Anatomica,  lib,  vii.  p.  177.  edit 
through  tha  tena  cava  to  the  heart,  in  1559,)  wbich  I  hare  not  found  quoted 
order  to  obtain  the  vital  principle,  by  by  Portal  or  Sprengel,  is  as  follows:  — 
perfomiing  the  leaser  nreulation,  which  Inter  bos  ventrieuloa  septum  adest,  per 
SsTvctua  seems  perfectly  to  comprehend,  quod  fere  omnea  eiiitimant  san^uini  a 
•>  Now,  Bocording  to  this  view  of  Ibe  deitro  venlriculo  ad  unistrum  aditum 
fmmgt,  all  the  moicment  of  tbe  blood  patefieri ;  id  ul  fieret  &cilius,  in  transitu 
imfHtd  la  that  which  takes  place  from  ob  vitslium  spirituum  generalionem  dc- 
die  liver,  through  the  vena  cava  to  tlie  mum  reddig  ted  longa  errant  via;  nnm 
heart,  and  that  of  tbe  leaser  circulation,  sanguis  per  arteriosam  venam  ad  pnl' 
It  would  appear  to  me  that  Servelus  is  monem  fertur;  ibiqug  attenuatur;  de- 
an the  brink  of  the  discovery  of  the  cir-  inde  cum  aere  una  per  arteriam  voialem 
coIatioD;  but  that  hi*  notions  respecting  ad  sinistrum  cordis  ventrieulum  defarturi 

diverted   his  altenlion  from   that  great  tit  aut  scriptum  reliquit;  licet  nuximi 

in—"-'  of  the  blood  itself,  which  Har-  cE  ah  omnibus   animadvertendutn.       He 

*ey  discovered.  ...  It  is  clear,  that  the  afterwards   makes  a    remark,   in    whicli 

quantity  of  Uood  sent  to  the  heart  for  Servetu*  had  preceded  him,  that  the  siie 

tlw  daboration  of  the  vitalis  spiiitus,  is,  of  the  pulmonary  artery  (vena  arterioaa) 

■ccording    to    Sia-vetus,    only    that    fui-  is  greater  than  would  be  required  for  the 

•isbcd  by  tbe  liver  to  the  vena  cava  in-  nutritiou  of  the  lungs  alone.     Whether 

fcrior.      But  the  blood  thus  iutiodueed  ho  knew  of  tbe  passage*  in  Seivettis  of 
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15.  Cffisalpiii,  whose  versatile  genius  entered  upon  every 
•Bdioco-  ^^^^  o^  researcli,  has,  in  more  than  one  of  his 
'^^°-  treatises  relaljiig  to  very  different  topics,  and  espe- 
cially in  that  upon  plants,  some  remarkable  passages  on  the 
same  subject,  which  approach  more  nearly  than  any  we  have 
seen  to  a  just  notion  of  the  general  circulation,  and  have  led 
several  writers  to  insist  on  his  claim  as  a  prior  discoverer  to 
Harvey.  Portal  admits  that  tbig  might  be  regarded  as  a  fair 
pretension,  if  he  were  to  judge  from  such  passages ;  but  there 
are  others  which  contradict  this  supposition,  and  show  Ctesal- 
pin  to  have  had  a  confused  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  office 
of  the  veins.  Sprengel,  though  at  first  he  seems  to  incline 
more  towards  the  pretensions  of  Csesalpin,  comes  ultimately 
almost  to  the  same  conclusion ;  and  giving  the  reader  the 
words  of  most  importance,  leaves  him  to  form  his  own  judg- 
ment. The  Italians  are  more  confident :  Tiraboschi  and  Cor- 
niani,  neither  of  whom  are  medical  authorities,  put  in  an  unhe- 
sitating claim  for  Cffisalpin  as  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  not  without  unfair  reflections  on  Harvey.* 

no,  notirith&tanding  bis  clRim  of  origin-  nalem  proleuduolur,  non  tnnen  ouulit 
Hlitf ,  19  aol  perhipa  manifest .-  the  coin-  rommunicantM,  ut  putsvit  Guleiius,  solo 
cidence  aa  to  the  funollon  of  tlie  lungi  ticlu  lempeiat.  Huic  Hnguinit  cireu- 
in  aentiDg  the  blood  is  reniarkablej  but  lationi  ei  deitro  cordis  lenlriciilo  per 
if  Columbus  had  any  direct  Icnawledjfe  pulmooes  in  ainistTum  ejuadem  tentricu- 
d(  tbe  ChriBtianiimi  Restitutio,  liD  did  lum  optlm^  respondent  ea  quB  ci  di<- 
nat  choose  to  folloir  it  in  the  remarkable  lecCione  apparcnL  Nam  duo  sunt  vua 
discovery  that  thtre  is  no  perforation  in  in  deitrum  ventriculum  desramtiai,  duo 
the  septum  between  the  Tentricles.  etiam  in  sinisttum :  duorum  aulero  uniun 
■  Tiraboschi,  1.  49.  Comiani,  vi.  8.  inlromitlit  tantum,  alterutn  educit,  men- 
He  quoles,  on  the  authority  of  another  brania  eo  rnnenia  constitutis.  Vss  igitur 
Italian  vriter,  il  frludizio  di  due  illustri  intioinittcns  Tena  eat  magna  quidem  in 
InglesI,  i  fratelli  Hunter,  i  quail,  esaini-  deiiro,  qua  cava  appellatur;  parvaiutcm 
nato  bene  il  processo  di  quests  cauaa,  ti  iu  aiiiislra  ex  pulinone  introducens,  cujin 

delloncmcittadino.  I  must  doubt,  till  more  Vas   autem  edueens  artcria    est    magna 

evidence  is  produced,  whether  this  be  true,  quidem  in  sinistro,  qus  aorta  appellatur; 

llie  passage  in  Crsnlpin's  Qjiostioncs  pans  autem  in  deitro  ad  pulmones  de- 

Peiipatetipa!   is  certainly  the   most   re-  riiana,  ciijus  aimiliter  dun  sunt  tunicc, 

sembling  a  clatement  of  the  entire  tnilli  ut  in  criteria  arteriis. 
thst  can  be  found  in  any  writer  before         In  the  Ircaliso  De  Flantis  we  havea 

Harvty.       I  transcribe  il  from  Dutent's  similar,  but  shorter,  passage.       Kam  in 

Origine  del  D^couvertts,  tai.  ii.  p.  23.  animalibus  videinua  alimentum  per  venal 

Idcirco  pulmo  per  veuam  arleriis  aimi-  duci  ad  cor  tanquam  ad  officinam  caloris 

lem  ei  deitro  cordb  tentrieulu  fetiidum  insl^  et  adepta  inibi  ultima  perFbctione. 

Iiauriens  sanguinem,  eumque  per  anastu-  per  aitcrias  in  universum  ciTpus  dlttri- 

mosin  «Tleri»  venali  reddens,  qua  in  A-  bui   agenie    Epiritu,  qui  ci   eodem  ali- 

nistrum  cordis  ventriculum  tendit,  trans-  mento  in  cotde  gignitur.      I  have  laken 

mlsBo  inteiim   iwru  frigido   per  wiperie  tliis  from  tbe  article  on  Cxsalpin  In  tbe 

arteries  canales,  qui  juita  atteriam  re-  Blographis  Universellc. 
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l6.  It  is  thus  manifest  that  several  anatomists  of  the  six- 
teenth  century  were  on  the  verge  of  completely  cenrwuy 
detecting  the  law  by  which  the  motion  of  the  blood  m""" 
is  governed  ;  and  the  language  of  one  is  so  strong,  """)'■ 
that  we  must  have  recourse,  in  order  to  exclude  his  claim,  to 
the  irresistible  fact  that  he  did  not  confirm  by  proof  his  own 
theory,  nor  proclaim  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world.  Certainly,  when  the  doctrine  of  a  ge- 
neral circulation  was  advanced  by  Harvey,  he  both  announced 
it  as  a  paradox,  and  was  not  deceived  In  expecting  that  it 
would  be  so  accounted.  Those  again  who  strove  to  depre- 
ciate his  originality,  sought  intimations  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients,  and  even  spread  a  rumour  that  he  had  stolen  the 
papers  of  Father  Paul ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
talked,  like  some  modems,  of  plagiarism  from  Levasseur  or 
C«esalpin. 

I7«  William  Harvey  first  taught  the  circulation  of  the 
blood  in  London  in  lol9  ;  but  his  Exercitatio  de  „,,^,,_ 
Motu  Cordis  was  not  published  till  l628.  He  was  "'"'■ 
induced,  as  is  said,  to  conceive  the  probability  of  this  great 
truth,  by. reflecting  on  the  final  cause  of  those  valves,  which 
his  master,  Fabricius  de  Aquapendeiite,  had  demonstrated  in 
the  veins ;  valves  whose  structure  was  such  as  to  prevent  the 
reflux  of  the  blood  towards  the  extremities,  Fabricius  him- 
self seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  structure,  and  cer- 
tmnty  of  the  circulation  ;  for  he  presumes  that  they  serve  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  like  a  river  towards  the  feet 
and  liands,  and  from  collecting  in  one  part.  Harvey  followed 
his  own  happy  conjecture  by  a  long  inductive  process  of  ex- 
periments on  the  effects  of  ligatures,  and  on  the  observed 
motion  of  the  blood  in  living  animals. 

18.  Portal  has  imputed  to  Harvey  an  unfair  silence  as  to 
Servetus,  Columbus,  Levasseur,  and  Csesalpin,  who 
had  all  preceded  him  in  the  same  track.  Tiraboschi  ■'"mJi^ 
copies  Portal,  and  Corniani  speaks  of  the  appropri- 
ation of  GesaJpin's  discovery  by  Harvey.  It  may  be  replied, 
that  no  one  can  reasonably  presume  Harvey  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  passage  in  Servetus.  But  the  imputation 
of  suppressing  the  merits  of  Columbus  is  grossly  unjust,  and 
founded  upon  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  Harvey's  cele- 
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brated  Exercitation.  In  the  procemium  to  this  treatise,  he 
observes,  that  almost  all  anatomists  have  hitherto  supposed 
with  Galen,  that  the  mechanism  of  the  pulse  is  the  same  as 
that  of  respiration.  But  he  not  less  than  three  times  makes 
an  exception  for  Columbus,  to  whom  he  most  expressly  refers 
the  theory  of  a  pulmonary  circulation.*  Of  Ci^lpin  he  cer- 
tainly says  nothing ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  presumption 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  that  author's  writings.  Were  it 
even  true  that  he  had  been  guided  in  his  researches  by  tlie 
obscure  passages  we  have  quoted,  could  this  set  aside  the 
merit  of  that  patient  induction  by  which  he  established  bis 
own  theory  ?  Ctesalpin  asserts  at  best,  what  we  may  say  he 
divined,  but  did  not  know  to  be  true :  Harvey  asserts  what 
he  had  demonstrated.  Tlie  one  is  an  empiric  in  a  philoso- 
phical sense,  the  other  a  legitimate  minister  of  truth.  It  has 
been  justly  said,  that  he  alone  discovers  who  proves  ;  nor  is 
there  a  more  odious  office,  or  a  more  sophistical  course  of 
reasoning,  than  to  impair  the  credit  of  great  men,  as  Dutens 
wasted  his  erudition  in  doing,,  by  hunting  out  equivocal  and 
.  insulated  passages  from  older  writers>  in  order  to  depredate 
the  originality  of  the  -  real  teachers  of  mankind.t     It  may 

*   Fame  omnes  huo  uique  uubmiici  thwe  vbo,  geDermll;  wltbout  knovled^ 

medici    et    pbilosophi    supponunt    cum  of  Vfhut  had  been  baU  before,  have  ^ 

GaleOD  eiindem  luum  esw  puinu,  ijtuun  duced  the  aame  jirinci pies  from  naiotiing 

retpirationis.       But  though  he  oertsinlj  or  from  obwrration,  and  carried  than 

cUims  the  doctrine  of  a  geneni  clrcula-  out  to  impoTtaat  consequencea.      Pucal 

tiaa  as  wholl;  hia  owa,  and  counts  it  a  quotea  Montaigne  for  the  ahrewd  ntnut. 

paradox  which  will  itartle  erer;  one,  he  that   we  iliould  It;  a  man  who  nji  a 

•■  eipre!a1]i  ri'fera  (p.  38.  and  41.  of  the  wise  thing,  for  we  may  often  find  thai  be 

Eiercilatio}  that  of  a  pulmonar;  trana-  does  not  understand  it.      Those  who  ea- 

miaaioo  of  the  blood  to  Columbus,  peri-  tertain  a  morbid  jeilouay  of  modem  pbi' 

lisainio,   doctiuimoque  anatomico  ;    and  losophy,  are  glad  to  avail  themnWei  iJ 

obserreii  in  hia  protemium,  a*  an  objec-  auch  buaten   into  obscure  antiquity  a> 

Uon    to   the    received   thnnj,    quomodo  Dutens,  and  they  are  seconded  by  alt  the 

prubabile  est  (^uti  nofawif  RniMia  Colun-  envious,  the  uneandid,  and  by  many  of 

hu)  tanto  sanguine  opus  esse  ad  nutri-  the  unreflecting  among  mankind.     With 

tionem  pulmonum,  cum  hoc  Tai,  vena  respect  to  the  immediate  queation,  the 

videlicet  arteiloia  [id  est,  orteria  pulmo-  passages  which  Dutens  has  quoted  fnnu 

■ulis]   eituperet  nugnitudine  utrumque  Hippocratea   and    Plato    have   certainly 

ramum  distribution ii  vena)  caw  desccn-  an  appearance  of  CKpresiog  ■  real  circu- 

dentis  cruralem,  p.  16.  lation  of  the  blood  by  the  words  nploSti 

f  This  ia  the  general  character  of  a  andcffH^pc^Kiua^wTDi;  butotheiSiand 

really  learned  and  interesting  work  by  espedally  one  from  Nemesius,  on  whirii 

Dutens,  Origine  des  D£couvert«i  attri-  aome  reliance  baa  been  placed,  mean  no- 

bu£es  aui  Modernes.     Justice  is  due  to  thing  more  than  the  flux  and  retui  of 

those  who   have  first  struck  out.  even  the  blood,  which  the  contraction  and  di< 

without  following  up,  original  ideas  in  laUtion   of  the   heart  was    supposed  l> 

any  Kiencc;  but  not  at  the  cipcnsc  of  produce.     See  Dutena,  loL  il  p.  8 — 19> 
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indeed  be  thought  wonderful  that  Servetus,  Columbus,  or 
Cfesalpin  should  not  have  more  distinctly  apprehended  the 
consequences  of  what  they  maintained,  since  it  seems  difficult 
to  conceive  the  lesser  circulation  without  the  greater ;  but 
the  defectiveness  of  their  views  is  not  to  be  alleged  as  a  coun- 
terbalance to  the  more  steady  sagacity  of  Harvey.  The  solu- 
tion of  their  falling  so  short  is  that  they  were  right,  not  indeed 
quite  by  guess,  but  upon  insufficient  proof ;  and  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  embarrassing  their  minds  prevented  them 
from  deducing  inferences  which  now  appear  irresistible.  In 
every  department  of  philosophy,  the  researches  of  the  first 
inquirers  have  often  been  arrested  by  similar  causes.* 

19.  Harvey  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  generation, 
wherein  he  maintains   that  all   animals,   including 

men,  are  derived  from  an  egg.     In  this  book  we  tr^M^ 
first  find  an  argument  maintained  against  sponta- 
neous generation,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  lower  animals, 
had  been  generally  received.      Sprengel  thinks  this  treatise 
prolix,  and  not  equal  to  the. author's  reputation.!      It  was 
first  published  in  1651. 

20.  Next  in  importance  to  the  discovery  of  Harvey  is  that 
of  Asellius  as  to  the  lacteal  vessels.  -  Eustacbius 

had  observed  the  thoracic  duct  in  a  horse.     But  iiiieaic^ 
Asellius,    more  by  chance,  as   he   owns,    than   by 
sagacity,  perceived  the  lacteals  in  a  fat  dog  whom  he  opened 
soon  after  it  had  eaten.     This  was  in  1622,  and  his  treatise 
De  Lacteis  Venis  was  published  in  l627.t     Harvey  did  not 
assent  to  this  discovery,  and  endeavoured  to  dispute  the  use 

Mr.  Coleridge  hu  been  deceived  in  tbe  point  proui£eSj   eI1«  ne  se  trouv^rent 

nme  manner  by  some  linen  of  Jordono  ^ay^  pir  Bueune  cipirlenoe,  par  aucun 

Bnino,  which  he  uket  lo  describe  the  fnit ;  et  Tan  peul  dire  de  Cfsalpin  qull 

circulation  of  the  blood;   whereai  they  diiina    presque    la     graode    circulation 

merely  eipres  its  movement  lo  end  fro,  dont  lea  lois  lul   furent   totalemcnt   in- 

atcat  tl  renitel,  vhieh  miglit  be  by  the  connue«;  la  d^ouverte  en  ftait  reaerrfe 

•ame  ayatem  of  in»l>.  a  Guillaume  Harvey. 

•  The   biographer  of  Harvey  in   the  f  Hist,  de  la  Midecine,  iv.  S99.    Por. 

Kographie    Univeraelle   strongly   vindi-  tal,  ii.  477. 

«t«    hli    claim.       Toui    leg    homma  }   Portal,  ii.  461.       Sprengel,  iv.  SOI. 

ioitruiti    conviennent    aujourd'hui    que  Peiresc  soon  after  this  got  the  body  of  a 

Hariey  eit  la  veritable  auteur  de  celte  man  fresti  hanged  after  a  good  supper, 

belle  d^couverte.  .  .  .   C^salpin  pressen-  and  hod  the  pleasure  of  confinning  the 

toit  la  circulation  aitfrielle,  en  luppount  discotery  of  Asellius   by  hja  onn  eyes, 

que  le  song  rjtoume  dc«  extrfinil^  au  Gasaendi,  Vila  Peircscii,  p.  177. 
cour;    mail   ta   asaertiona   ne    furcnl 
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of  the  vessels  ;  nor  is  it  to  his  honour  that  even  to  the  end  of 
his  life  he  disregarded  the  subsequent  confirmation  that 
Pecquet  and  Bartholin  had  furnished.^  The  former  de- 
tected the  common  origin  of  the  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels 
in  l64<7i  though  his  work  on  the  subject  was  not  published 
till  1651.  But  Olaus  Kudbeck  was  the  first  who  clearly 
distinguished  these  two  kinds  of  vessels. 

21.  Scheiner  proved  that  the  retina  is  the  organ  of  si^t, 

and  that  the  humours  serve  only  to  refract  the  rays 
cDT'.r"Mof"  which  paint  the  object  on  the  optic  nerve.     This 

was  in  a  treatise  entitled  Ocuhis,  hoc  est,  Fundamen- 
tum  Opticum,  I6l9-t  The  writings  of  several  anatomists 
of  this  period,  such  as  Riolan,  Vesling,  Bartholin,  contain 
partial  accessions  to  the  science;  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
less  enriched  by  great  discoveries,  after  those  already  named, 
than  in  the  preceding  century. 

22.  The  mystical  medicine  of  Paracelsus  continued  to  have 

many  advocates  in  Germany.  A  new  class  of  en- 
vln  lief."  thusiasts  sprung  from  the  same  school,  and  calling 

themselves  Rosicrucians,  pretended  to  cure  diseases 
by  faith  and  imagination.  A  true  Rosicrucian,  they  held, 
had  only  to  look  on  a  patient  to  cure  him.  The  analogy  of 
magnetism,  revived  in  the  last  and  present  age,  was  com- 
monly employed.}  Of  this  school  the  most  eminent  was 
Van  Helmont,  who  combined  the  Paracelsian  superstitions 
with  some  original  ideas  of  his  own.  His  general  idea  of 
medicine  was  that  its  business  was  to  regulate  the  archeeus, 
an  immaterial  principle  of  life  and  health  ;  to  which,  like 
Paracelsus,  he  attributed  a  mysterious  being  and  efficacy. 
The  seat  of  the  archeeus  is  in  the  stomnch  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
effected  either  by  a  scheme  of  diet  or  through  the  imagina- 
tion. Sprengel  praises  Van  Helmont  for  overthro\ving 
many  current  errors,  and  for  amiouncing  principles  since 

•   Spren)(e1,  it.  203.  are  found  al»  in  the  microcoini.      The 

t  Id.  ^70.  iniraid  or  ■(^tnl  man  ii  Oabalii,  rrom 

i   All  in  nature,  Hys  Croll  of  Hesse,  which    tlie    acience    U    named.       This 

on^  of  the  principal  theotophists  in  mc-  Gnballi  or  imaginilion  is  as  a  magnet  to 

dicine,  is  liring;    all   that  lives  has   in  citornul  objecli,  which  il  thus  attrarli. 

vital  force,  or  astrum,  which  cannot  act  Medicines    act    Ly    a    magnetic    force. 

without  a  body,  hut  pasto  from  one  to  S^jiengcl,  iii,  363. 

anulher.     All  Ihingi  in  the  macrocosm 
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pursued.*  The  French  physicians  adhered  to  tlie  Hippo- 
cratic  school,  in  opposition  to  what  Sprengel  calls  the 
Chemiatric,  which  more  or  less  may  be  reckoned  that  of 
Paracelsus.  The  Italians  were  still  renowned  in  medicine. 
Sanctorius,  De  Medicina  Statica,  l6l4,  seems  the  only  work 
to  which  w'e  need  allude.  It  is  loaded  with  eulogy  by 
Portal,  "Ilraboschi,  and  other  writers.  + 


Ob  Oriental  Ltteralure  —  Hebreui  Learning  —  Arabic  and  other  Eailcm 
Languaget. 

S3.  During  no  period  of  equal  leu^h  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  has  the  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  uijuiinnor 
been,  apparently,  so  much  diffused  among  the  lite-  "•"""■ 
rary  world  as  in  that  before  us.  The  frequent  sprinkling  of 
its  characters  in  works  of  the  most  miscellaneous  erudition 
will  strike  the  eye  of  every  one  who  habitually  consults  them. 
Nor  was  this  learning  by, any  means  so  much  confined  to 
the  clergy  bs  it  has  been  in  later  times,  though  their  order 
naturally  furnished  the  greater  portion  of  those  who  laboured 
in  that  field.  Some  of  the  chief  Hebraists  of  this  age  were 
laymen.  The  study  of  this  language  prevailed  most  in  the 
protestant  countries  of  Europe,  and  it  was  cultivated  with 
much  zeal  in  England.  The  period  between  the  last  years  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  Restoration  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  that 
in  which  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  has  been  most  usual  among 
our  divines. 

S4.  Upon  this  subject  I  can  only  assert  what  I  collect  to 
be  the  verdict  of  judicious  critics.  1:    It  seems  that  the  Hebrew 

*   Vol  1.  p.  33.  irraDged,  and  hif^hly  useful  for  reference. 

t  PoHr],  it  S91.     Tinbotebt,  xl  870.  Jeniscb,    in   hii    preface   to    Meninski'i 

BUtg.  Uni*.  TlieMUTm,  (Vienna.  17B0,)  liM  traced  a 

t    Tbe    fifth    ToluiDG    of    Eicbhorn'i  sketch  of  the  same   subject       We   may 

Gesefaichte  der  Cultur  a  deroted  to  tba  have  truated  in  some  reapects  to  Simon, 

progreBoTOrieDtalliteratureiii  Europe,  Histoi re  Critique  du  Vieux  TenamenL 

BOtTCTjr  full  in  characterising  thevarioiu  Thebiographicaldiclionaries,Englialiind 

producliona  it  mentioni,  but  analytically  French,  have  of  coune  been  rHorted  to. 
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language  was  not  yet  suffidently  studied  in  the  method  most 
L.nguM>  likely  to  give  an  insight  into  its  principles,  by  tx>ni- 
i1uh"'ta«  paring  it  with  all  the  cognate  tongues,  latterly 
BiMhod.  callea  Semitic,  spoken  in  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
Asia,  and  manifestly  springing  from  a  common  source, 
Postel,  indeed,  had  made  some  attempts  at  this  in  the  last 
century,  but  his  learning  was  very  slight ;  and  Schindler 
published  in  l6l2  a  Lexicon  Pentaglottum,  in  which  the 
Arabic,  m  well  as  Syriac  and  Cbaldaic,  were  placed  in 
apposition  with  the  Hebrew  text.  Louis  de  Dieu,  M'hose 
"  Remarks  on  all  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament"  were 
published  at  Leyden  in  164-8,  has  frequently  recourse  to 
some  of  the  kindred  languages,  in  order  to  explain  the 
Hebrew.*  But  the  first  instructors  in  the  latter  had  been 
Jewish  rabbis  ;  and  the  Hebraists  of  the  sixteenth  age  had 
imbibed  a  prejudice,  not  unnatural  though  unfounded,  that 
their  teachers  were  best  conversant  with  the  language  of  their 
forefathers.!  lliey  had  derived  from  the  same  source  an 
extravagant  notion  of  the  beauty,  antiquity,  and  capacity  of 
the  Hebrew  ;  and,  combining  this  with  still  more  chimerical 
dreams  of  a  mystical  philosophy,  lost  sight  of  all  real  prin- 
ciples of  criticism. 

25.  The  most  eminent  Hebrew  scholars  of  this  age  were 
Th*  Biu.  the  two  Buxtorfe  of  Basle,  father  and  son,  both  de- 
'""■  voted  to  the  rabbinical  school.  The  elder,  who  had 
become  distinguished  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  century, 
published  a  grammar  in  1609,  which  long  continued  to  be 
reckoned  the  best,  and  a  lexicon  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and 
Syriac,  in  1623,  which  was  not  superseded  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  Many  other  works  relating  to  these  three 
dialects,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  later  Jews,  do  honour  to  the 
erudition  of  the  elder  Buxtorf ;  but  he  is  considered  as  repre- 
senting a  class  of  Hebraists  which  in  the  more  comprehensive 
orientalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  has  lost  much  of  its 
credit.     The  son  trod  closely  in  his  father's  footsteps,  whom 

■  Simon,   HisL    Critique  du   Vieui  p.  3T5.      But    Munster,    Pa^iiiu,    and 

TesUnMnt.  p.  494.  KTcnl  otheii,   who   are  round  in   the 

•f  Thi>  Til  not  the  eaie  with  Luther,  Critici  Sicri,  gne  vb;  to  tbe  prejudiw 

who  r^t«ted  tlie  authority  of  the  rabbia.  in   fiifoui    of    nhbinical    opinioni,   and 

and  thought  T;oTie  but  Chrii^ani  could  their  commenlariei  are  coniequentlf  too 

undentana  the  Old  TnlameDt,     Kmon,  Judai«aL  p.  496. 
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be  succeeded  as  professor  of  Hebrew  at  Basle.  They  held 
this  chair  between  tbem  more  than  seventy  years.  The 
younger  Buxtorf  was  engaged  in  controversies  which  had  not 
b^^n  in  his  father's  Hfetime.  Morin,  one  of  those  learned 
Protestants  who  had  gone  over  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
systematically  laboured  to  establish  the  authority  of  those  ver- 
sions which  the  church  bad  approved,  by  weakening  that  of 
the  text  which  passed  for  original.*  Hence  he  endeavoured 
to  show,  though  this  could  not  logically  do  mnch  for  his 
object,  that  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  then  lately  brought  to 
Europe,  which  is  not  in  a  different  langiiag'e,  but  merely  the 
Hebrew  written  in  Samaritan  characters,  is  deserving  of 
preference  above  what  is  called  the  Masoretic  text,  from 
which  the  protestant  versions  are  taken.  The  variations 
between  these  are  sufficiently  nunnerous  to  affect  a  favourite 
hypothesis,  borrowed  from  the  rabbis,  but  strenuously  main- 
tained by  the  generality  of  Protestants,  that  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Masoretic  recension  is  perfectly  incorrupt.!  Morin's 
opinion  was  opposed  by  Buxtorf  and  Hottinger,  and  by  other 
writers  even  of  the  Romish  church.  It  has,  however,  been 
conntenanced  by  Simon  and  Kcnnicott.  The  integrity,  at  least, 
of  the  Hebrew  copies  was  gradually  given  up,  and  it  has  since 
been  shown  that  they  differ  greatly  among  themselves.  The 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  first  published  in  l645,  several 
years  after  this  controversy  began,  by  Sionita,  editor  of  the 
Parisian  Polyglott.  This  edition,  sometimes  called  by  the 
name  of  Le  Jay,  contains  most  that  is  in  the  Polyglott  of 
Antwerp,  with  the  addition  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions 
of  the  OiA  Testament. 

26.  An  epoch  was  made  in  Hebrew  criticism  by  a  work 
of  Louis  Cappel,  professor  of  that  language  at  Sau- 
mur,  the  Arcanum  Punctuationis  Revelatum,  in  i^"^^ ' 
1624.  He  maintained  in  this  an  opinion  promulgated 
by  Elias  Levita,  and  held  by  the  first  reformers  and  many 
other  Protestants  of  the  highest  authority,  though  contrary  to 
that  vulgar  orthodoxy  which  is  always  omnivorous,  that  the 
vowel-poiuts  of  Hebrew  were  invented  by  certain  Jews  of 
Tiberias  in  the  sixth  century.  They  baJd  been  generally 
deemed  coeval  with  the  language,  or  at  least  brought  in  by 

■   SimoD,  p.  5S3.  t  Id.  p.  53E.     EicbborD,  t.  464. 
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Esdras  through  divine  inspiration.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
such  an  hypothesis  clashed  with  the  prejudices  of  mankind, 
and  Cappel  was  ohiiged  to  pubhsh  his  work  in  Holland. 
The  Protestants  looked  upon  it  as  too  great  a  concession  in 
favour  of  the  Vulgate  ;  which  having  been  translated  before 
the  Masoretic  punctuation,  on  Cappel's  hypothesis,  had  been 
applied  to  the  text,  might  now  claim  to  stand  on  higher 
ground,  and  was  not  to  be  judged  by  these  innovations. 
After  twenty  years  the  younger  Buxtorf  endeavoured  to  vin- 
dicate the  antiquity  of  vowel-points ;  but  it  is  now  confessed 
that  the  victory  remained  with  Cappel,  who  has  been  styled 
the  father  of  Hebrew  criticism.  His  principal  work  is  the 
Critica  Sacra,  published  at  Paris  in  1650,  wherein  he  still 
farther  discredits  the  existing  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Masoretic  punctuation.' 

27.  The  rabbinical  literature,  meaning  as  well  the  Talmud 
Hebrro  A"(^  other  andent  hooks,  as  those  of  the  later  ages 
lehoun.  sju,^  (he  revival  of  intellectual  pursuits  among  the 
Jews  of  Spain  and  the  East,  gave  occupation  to  a  consider- 
able class  of  scholars.  Several  of  these  belong  to  England, 
such  as  Ainsworth,  Godwin,  Lightfoot,  Selden,  and  Po- 
cocke.  The  antiquities  of  Judaism  were  illustrated  by 
Cunceus  in  Jus  Regium  Hebraeorum,  1623,  and  especially 
by  Selden,  both  in  the  Uxor  Hebraica,  and  in  the  treatise 
De  Jure  Naturali  et  Gentium  juxta  Hebrffios.  But  no  one 
has  left  a  more  durable  reputation  in  this  literature  than 
Bochart,  a  protestant  minister  at  Caen.  His  Geograpbia 
Sacra,  published  in  1646,  is  not  the  most  famous  of  his 
works,  but  the  only  one  which  falls  within  this  period.  It 
displays  great  learning  and  sagacity  ;  but  it  was  impossible, 
as  has  been  justly  observed,  that  he  could  thoroughly  eluci- 
date this  subject  at  a  time  when  we  knew  comparatively  litde 
of  modem  Asia,  and  had  few  good  books  of  travels.      A 

■  Simon,  Eicliliorn,  &c.     A  detailed  Bbout  Hebrew  Towelt.     Si'bulteni  wu 

•ceount  of  this  controversy  nlioul  vowel-  the  first,  Bccordiiig  to  Dathe,  who  proved 

poinu  betiveen  Cappel  and  the  Buitorfii  that   neither   purtf   could   be   reekoned 

will  be  found  iu  the  12tli  volume  of  the  wholly  viclorioun.     It  seeint,  however, 

Diblioth^ue  Univeraellc ;  and  a  ahorter  that  the  points  now  in  use  arc  acknaw- 

prfcis   in  Eichhom'a  Einleitung  in  daa  Icdged    to    be    compaiBlively    modern. 

alle  Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  £43.  Dathe,   prEtatio    ad    Walloni    Prol^^ 

[It    is  not    nnivprsall;  agreed    that  mena.   Lips.  17 IT.  p.  27.— 1847.] 
Cappel    was    allogelher    in    the    right 
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similar  observation  might  of  course  be  appHed  to  hisHierozoi- 
con,  on  the  animals  mendoned  in  Scripture.  Both  these  works, 
however,  were  much  extolled  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

38.  In  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  languages,  which  approach 
so  closely  to  Hebrew,  that  the  best  scholars  in  tlie  ch>id«>iiHi 
htter  are  rarely  unacquainted  with  them,  besides  the  ^'"^^ 
Buxtorfs,  we  find  Ferrari,  author  uf  a  Syriac  lexicon,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  l62^;  Louis  de  Pieu  of  Leyden,  whose 
Syriac  grammar  appeared  in  l6S6  ;  and  the  Syriac  trans- 
mioD  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Parisian  Folyglott,  edited 
by  Gabriel  Sionita,  in  l64^.  A  Syriac  college  for  the  Maroo- 
ites  of  Libanus  had  been  founded  at  Home  by  Gregory  XIII. ; 
but  it  did  not  as  yet  produce  any  thing  of  importance. 

29.  Silt  a  language  incomparably  more  rich   in  literary 
b'easures,  and  long  neglected  by  Gurope,  began  now 
to  take  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals  of  learning. 
Scaliger  deserves  the  glory  of  being  the  first  real  Arabic 
scholar  ;  for  Postel,  Chriatman,  and  a  very  few  more  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  hardly  worth  notice.      His  friend, 
Casaubon,  who  extols  his  acquirements,  as  usual,  very  highly, 
devoted  himself  some  time  to  this  study.     But  Scaliger  made 
use  of  the  language  chiefly  to  enlarge  his  own  vast  sphere  of 
erudition.     He  published  nothing  on  the  subject  ^  but  his 
collections  became  the  base  of  Rapheling's  Arabic  lexicon  ; 
and  it  is  said,  that  they  were  far  more  extensive  than  what 
a{^)ear8  in  that  work.     He  who  properly  added  this  language 
to  the  doDiaiu  of  learning,  wais  Erpenius,  a  native 
of  Gorcum,  who,  at  an  early  age,  had  gained  so  un-     '^''  "*' 
rivalled  an  acquuntance  with  the  Oriental  languages  as  to  be 
imxiinted  professor  of  them  at  Leyden,  in  1613.     He  edited 
the  same  year  the  above-mentioned  lexicon  of  Rapheling,  and 
published  a  grammar,  which  might  not  only  be  accounted  the 
lirst  composed  in  Gurope  that  deserved  the  name,  but  became 
the  gui(^  to  most  later  scholars.      Erpenius  gave  several 
other  ivorks  to  the  world,  chiefly  connected  with  the  Arabic 
version  of  the  Scriptures."     Golius,  his  successor 
in  the  Oriental  chair  at  Leyden,  besides  publishing        "*' 
a  lexicon  of  the  language,  which  is  said  to  be  still  the  most 
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copious,  elaborate,  and  complete  that  has  appeared*,  and 
several  editions  of  Arabic  writings,  poetical  and  historioa], 
contributed  still  more  eztentuvely  to  bring  the  range  of 
Arabian  literature  before  the  world.  He  enriched  with  a 
hundred  and  tifty  manuscripts,  collected  in  his  travels,  the 
h*brary  of  Leyden,  to  which  Scaliger  had  bequeathed  forty.t 
The  manuscripts  belonging  to  Erpenina  found  their  way  to 
Cambridge ;  while,  pu'tly  by  tne  munificence  of  Laud, 
partly  by  later  accessions,  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
became  extremely  rich  in  this  line.  The  much  larger  collec- 
tion in  the  Escurial  seems  to  have  been  chiefiy  formed  uoder 
Philip  in.  England  was  now  as  conspicuous  in  Arabian  as 
in  Hebrew  learning.  Seldon,  Greaves,  and  Pococke,  espe- 
cially the  last,  who  was  probably  equal  to  any  Oriental  scholar 
whom  Europe  had  hitherto  produced,  by  translations  of  the 
historical  and  philosophical  writings  of  we  Saracenic  period, 
gave  a  larger  compass  to  general  erudition,  t 

30.  The  remaining  languages  of  the  East  are  of  less  im- 
portance. The  Turkish  had  attracted  some  degree 
Eutcmiw-of  attention  in  the  sixteeuth  century;  but  the  first 
grammar  was  published  by  Megiser,  in  \6l2,  a 
very  slight  performance ;  and  a  better  at  Paris,  by  du  Ryer, 
in  1630.  §  The  Persic  grwnmar  was  given  at  Rome  by 
Raimondi,  in  1614;  by  Dieu,  at  Leydeii,  in  1639  j  by 
Greaves,  at  London,  in  l641  and  1649-11  An  Armenian 
dictionary,  by  Rivoli,  l621,  seems  the  only  accession  to 
our  knowledge  of  that  ancient  language  during  this  period.^ 
Athanasius  Kircher,  a  man  of  immense  erudition,  restored 
the  Coptic,  of  which  Europe  had  been  wholly  ignorant. 
Those  farther  eastward  had  not  yet  begun  to  enter  into  the 
studies  of  Europe.  Nothing  was  known  of  the  Indian  ;  but 
some  Chinese  manuscripts  had  been  brought  to  Rome  and 
Madrid  as  early  as  1580 ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  two 
Jesuits,  Roger  and  Ricci,  both  missionaries  in  China,  were 
the  first  who  acquired  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language 
to  translate  from  it.  **  But  scarcely  any  farther  advance  took 
place  before  the  middle  of  the  century. 

'  JenUeb,  prc&tio  in  Meninski  The-  %  Eichhom,  *.  367. 

■mrus  Lingiiamm  OrienUliuni,  p.  lia  n  Id.  320. 

t  Bio^r.  UniT.  1   14  851. 

tJeniaeh.   Eiehhorn.  Biogr.  UoiTer-  *■  Id.  61. 
B.  Biogr.  BriUpaici. 
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Ok  Get^Taphy  and  Hittory. 

31.  PuRCHAS,  an  English  clergyman,  imbued  by  nature, 
like  Hakluyt,  with  a  strong  bias  towards  geogra-  Pu„^„., 
ptucal  studies,  after  having  formed  an  extensive  "'•^"■ 
library  in  that  department,  and  consulted,  as  he  professes, 
above  ISOO  authors,  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Pilgrim, 
a  coUectioo  of  voyages  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  1613 ; 
four  more  followed  in  1625.  The  accuracy  of  this  useful 
compiler  has  been  denied  by  those  who  have  had  better  means 
of  knowledge,  and  probably  is  inferior  to  that  of  Hakluyt ; 
hot  his  labour  was  fer  more  comprehensive.  The  Pilgrim 
was  at  all  events  a  great  source  of  knowledge  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Purchas.* 

32.  Olearius  was  ambassador  firom  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
to  Muscovy  and  Persia  from  1633  to  1639-  His 
travels,  in  German,  were  published  in  164<7,  and  mnxuiu 
have  been  several  times  reprinted  and  translated. 
He  has  well  described  the  barbarism  of  Russia  and  the 
despotism  of  Persia ;  he  is  difiiise  and  episodical,  but  not 
wearisome ;  he  observes  well  and  relates  fiuthfully,  all  who 
have  known  the  countries  he  has  visited  are  said  to  speak 
well  of  him.t  Pietro  della  Valle  is  a  for  more  amusing 
writer.  He  lias  thrown  his  travels  over  Syria  and  Persia 
into  the  form  of  letters  written  from  dme  to  time,  and  which 
be  professes  to  have  recovered  from  his  correspondents.  This 
perhaps  is  not  a  very  probable  story,  both  on  account  of  the 
length  of  the  letters,  and  the  want  of  that  reference  to  the 
present  time  and  to  small  passing  events,  which  such  as  are 
authentic  commonly  exhibit.  His  observations,  however,  on 
all  the  countries  be  visited,  especially  Persia,  are  apparently 
Gonfflstent  with  the  knowledge  we  have  obtained  from  later 
travellers.  Gibbon  says  that  none  have  better  observed  Persia, 
but  his  vanity  and  prolixity  are  insufferable.    Yet  I  think  that 

■  Wo(r.  Udit.     Fmknton'i  ColleetioD  of  VofigM  uid  TisTel*.     The  Utter 
don  DM  yila»  PukImi  highl;  for  oorrectDsn. 
f  Bu«i.  UaiTfnitl*. 
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Delia  Valle  can  hardly  be  reckoned  tedious ;  and  if  he  is  a 
little  egotistical,  the  usual  and  almost  laudable  characteristic 
of  travellers,  this  gives  a  liveliness  and  racy  wr  to  his  narra- 
tive. What  his  wife,  the  Lady  Maani,  an  Assyrian  Christian, 
whom  he  met  with  at  Bagdad,  and  who  accompanied  him 
through  his  long  wanderings,  may  really  have  been,  we  can 
only  judge  from  his  eulogies  on  her  beauty,  her  fidelity,  and 
her  courage ;  but  she  throws  an  air  of  romance  over  his 
adventures,  not  unpleasing  to  the  reader.  The  travels  of 
Pietro  della  Valle  took  place  from  16I4  to  16^ ;  but  the 
book  was  6rst  published  at  Rome  in  1650,  and  has  been 
translated  into  different  languages. 

S3.  The  Lexicon  Greographicum  of  Ferrari,  in  1627,  was 

L«k»>g(  the  chief  general  work  on  geography  ;  it  is  alpha- 

FBrrui.      betical.  End   coutains  9600  articles.     The  errors 

have  been  corrected  in  later  editions,  so  that  the  first  would 

probably  be  required  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of 

its  author's  age.* 

34.  The  best  measure,  perhaps,  of  geographical  science, 
Hirier  ^fi  the  maps  published  from  time  to  time,  as  per- 
"*"■■  ■  fectly  for  the  most  part,  we  may  presume,  as  meir 
editors  could  render  them.  If  we  compare  the  map  of  the 
world  in  the  "  Theatrum  Orbis  Terrarum  sive  Novus  Atlas" 
of  Blaew  in  1648  with  that  of  the  edition  of  Ortelius  pub- 
hshed  at  Antwerp  in  l6l%  the  improvements  will  not  appear 
exceedingly  great.  America  is  still  separated  from  Asia  by 
the  straits  of  Anian  about  lat.  60 ;  but  the  coast  to  the  south 
is  made  to  trend  away  more  than  before ;  on  the  N.  E.  coast 
we  find  Davis's  Sea,  and  Bstotilaud  has  vanished  to  give 
way  to  Greenland.  Canada  continues  to  be  most  inaccurately 
Iwd  down,  though  there  is  a  general  idea  of  lakes  and  rivers 
better  than  in  Ortelius.  Scandinavia  is  far  better,  and  toler- 
ably correct.  In  the  South,  Terra  del  Fuego  terminates  in 
Cape  Horn,  instead  of  being  united  to  Terra  Australis ;  but 
in  the  East,  Corea  appears  as  an  oblong  island ;  the  Sea  of 
Aral  is  not  set  down,  and  the  wall  of  China  is  placed  north 
of  the  fiftieth  parallel.  India  is  very  much  too  small,  and  the 
shape  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  wholly  inaccurate.     But  a  com- 

■  Sals,  il  418.     Biogr.  UniirerMrlle, 
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perison  with  the  map  in  Hakluyt,  mentioned  in  our  second 
volume,  will  not  exhibit  so  much  superiority  of  Blaew'a 
Atlas.  The  latter  however  shows  more  knowledge  of  the 
bterior  country,  especially  in  North  America,  and  a  better 
outline  in  many  parts  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  maps  of 
particular  regions  in  Europe  are  on  a  large  scale,  and 
numerous.  Speed's  maps,  I64i6,  appear  by  no  means  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Blaew ;  but  several  of  the  errors  are  the 
eame.  Considering  the  progress  of  commerce,  especially 
that  of  the  Dutch,  during  this  half  century,  we  may  rather 
be  surprised  at  the  defective  state  of  these  maps. 

35.  Two  histories  of  general  reputation  were  published  in 
the  Italian  language  during  these  fifty  years;  one  of  n.,,],,nd 
the  civil  wars  in  France  by  Davila,  in  1630,  and  """'">«"''. 
another  of  those  in  Flanders  by  Cardinal  Benti'voglio.  Both 
of  these  had  the  advantage  of  interesting  subjects ;  they  had 
been  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  actors  to  know  much 
and  to  judge  welt,  without  that  particular  responsibility  which 
tempts  an  historian  to  prevarication.  They  were  both  men 
of  cool  and  sedate  tempers,  accustomed  to  think  policy  a 
game  in  which  the  strong  play  with  the  weak,  obtuse,  espe- 
cially the  former,  in  moral  sentiment,  but  on  this  account  not 
inclined  to  calumniate  an  opposite  party,  or  to  withhold  ad- 
miration from  intellectual  power.  Both  these  histories  may 
be  read  over  and  over  with  pleasure  ;  if  Davila  is  too  refine^ 
if  he  is  not  altogether  faiuiful,  if  his.  style  wants  the  ele- 
guice  of  some  older  ItaKans,  he  more  than  redeems  all  this 
by  the  importance  of  his  subject,  the  variety  and  picturesque^ 
ness  of  his  narration,  and  the  acuteness  of  his  reflections. 
Bendroglio  is  reckoned,  as  a  writer,  among  the  very  first  of 
his  age. 

36.  TTie  History  of  the  War  of  Granada,  that  is,  the  re- 
bellion of  the  Moriscos  in  1565,  by  the  famous 

Di^o  de  Mendoza,  was  published  posthumously  in  ^^"^ 

I6l0.  It  is  placed  by  the  Spaniards  themselves  on 

a  level  with  the  most  renowned  of  the  ancients.   The  French 

have  now  their  first  general  historian,  Mezeray,  a 

writer  esteemed  for  his  lively  style  and  bold  sense, 

but  little  read,  of  course,  in  an  age  like  the  last  or  our  own, 

which  have  demanded  an  exactness  in  matter  of  fact,  and  an 
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extent  of  historical  erudition,  which  was  formeriy  unknown. 
BndLh      ^6  ^ow  began,  in  England,  to  cultivate  historical 
faiitoriut.  compoBition,  and  with  so  much  success,  that  the 
present  period  was  far  more  productive  of  such  works  as 
deserve  remembrance  than  a  whole  century  that  next  followed. 
Bntf  i.h      But  the  most  considerable  of  these  have  already  been 
hiuorta.    mentioned.    Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury's  History  of 
Henry  YIII.  ought  here  to  be  added  to  the  list,  as  a  book  of 
good  authority,  relatively  at  least  to  any  that  preceded,  and 
written  in  a  manly  and  judicious  spirit.     Camden's  Life  of 
Elizabeth  is  also  a  solid  and  valuable  history.     Bacon's  Life 
of  Henry  VIT.  is  something  more ;  it  is  the  first  instance  in 
our  language  of  the  application  of  philosophy  to  reasoning  on 
public  events  in  the  manner  of  the  ancients  and  the  Italians. 
Fr^se  upon  Henry  is  too  largely  bestowed ;  but  it  was  in  the 
nature  of  Bacon  to  admire  too  much  a  crafty  and  selfi^ 
policy }  and  he  thought  also,  no  doubt,  that  so  near  an  ances- 
tor of  his  own  sovereign  should  not  be  treated  with  severe 
impartiality. 


On  General  Slate  of  Uteratttre. 


d7<  Of  the  Italian  and  other  continental  universities,  we 
unw«ni-  have  little  to  say  beyond  what  may  be  collected  from 
'^-  the  general  tenor  of  this  literary  history,  that  thw 
contributed  little  to  those  departments  of  knowledge  to  which 
we  have  paid  most  attention,  aoA  adhering  pertinaciously 
to  their  ancient  studies,  were  left  behind  in  the  aavauce  of  the 
human  mind.  They  were,  indeed,  not  less  crowded  with 
scholars  than  before,  being  the  necessary  and  prescribed  road 
to  lucrative  professions.  In  theology,  law,  and  medicine 
sciences,  the  two  former  of  which,  at  least,  did  not  daim  to 
be  progressive,  they  might  sustain  a  respectable  posture  j  in 
philosophy,  and  even  in  poHte  letters,  they  were  less  pro* 
minent. 
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38.  "ITie  English  universities  are  in  one  point  of  view  very 
different  ^m  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Their 
great  endowments  created  a  resident  class,  neither  ub?i^ 
teachers  nor  students,  who  might  devote  an  unbroken 
leisure  to  learning  with  the  advantage  of  that  command  of 
books  which  no  other  course  of  hfe  could  have  afforded.  It 
is  true  that  in  no  age  has  the  number  of  these  been  great ; 
but  the  diligence  of  a  few  is  enough  to  cast  a  veil  over  the 
laziness  of  many.  The  century  began  with  an  extraordinary 
piece  of  fortune  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  formed  in 
die  seventeenth  century,  whatever  it  may  since  have  been,  one 
great  cause  of  her  literary  distinction.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley, 
with  a  munificence  which  has  rendered  fais  name  more  immor- 
tal than  the  foundation  of  a  family  could  have  done,  bestowed 
on  the  university  a  library  collected  by  him  at  great  cost, 
building  a  magnificent  room  for  its  reception,  and  bequeathed 
large  funds  for  its  increase.  The  building  was  completed  in 
160€ ;  and  Casaubon  has,  very  shortiy  afterwards,  given 
such  an  account  of  the  universityitself,  as  well  bb  of  the  Bod- 
leian library,  as  wiU  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  reader, 
though  it  contains  some  of  those  mistakes  into  which  a 
stranger  is  apt  to  fall. 

39-  "  I  wrote  you  word,"  he  says  in  July,  1613,  to  one 
of  his  correspondents,  '*  a  month  since,  that  I  was 
going  to  Oxford  in  order  to  visit  that  university  and  ool^iitoc' 
its  library,  of  which  I  had  heard  much.  Every 
tiling  proved  beyond  my  expectation.  The  colleges  are  nu- 
merous }  most  of  them  very  rich.  The  revenues  of  these 
colleges  maintain  above  two  thousand  students,  generally  of 
respectable  parentage,  and  some  even  of  the  first  nobility ',  for 
wluLt  we  call  the  habits  of  pedagogues  (peedagogica  vitee  ratio) 
is  not  found  in  these  En^ish  colleges.  Learning  is  here  cul- 
tivated  in  a  liberal  style  ;  the  heads  of  houses  live  handsomely, 
even  splendidly,  like  men  of  rank.  Some  of  them  can  spend 
ten  thousand  livres  [^about  1000^.  at  that  time,  if  I  mistake 
not]]  by  the  year.  I  much  approved  the  mode  in  which  pecu- 
niary concerns  are  kept  distinct  from  the  business  of  learn- 
ing.*    Many  still  are  found,  who  emulate  the  liberality  of 

■  Rci  ■Uidiocoruin  et  ntiones  Kp&-    givea  tha  IrantUtion  which  Mcmed  beil ; 
mm  Mint,  quod  Tdds  probavi.      I  h»e     but  I  mi;  be  mUlaken. 
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their  predecessois.  Hence  new  buildings  rise  every  day; 
even  some  new  colleges  are  raised  from  the  foundatiou  ;  some 
are  enlarged,  such  as  that  of  Merton,  over  which  Savile  pre- 
sides, and  several  more.  There  is  one  begun  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  which  if  it  should  be  completed,  will  be  worthy  of 
the  greatest  admiration.  But  he  left  at  his  death  many  build- 
ings  which  he  had  begun  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  which  no 
one  expects  to  see  complete.  None  of  the  colleges,  however, 
attracted  me  so  much  as  the  Bodleian  library,  a  work  rather 
for  a  king  than  a  private  man.  It  is  certain  that  Bodley, 
living  or  dead,  must  have  expended  200,000  livres  on  that 
building.  The  ground  plot  is  the  figure  of  the  letter  T.  The 
part  which  represents  the  perpendicular  stem  was  formerly 
built  by  some  prince,  and  is  very  handsome ;  the  rest  was 
added  by  Botlley  with  no  less  magnificence.  In  the  lower  part 
is  a  divinity  school,  to  which  perhaps  nothing  in  Europe  is 
comparable.  It  is  vaulted  with  peculiar  skill.  Tlie  upper 
story  is  the  library  itself,  very  well  built,  and  fitted  with  an 
immense  quantity  of  books.     Do   not  imagine  that  sudi 

filenty  of  manuscripts  can  be  found  here,  as  in  the  royal 
ibrary  (of  Paris) ;  there  are  not  a  few  manuscripts  in  Eng- 
land, but  nothing  to  what  the  king  possesses.  But  the  num- 
her  of  printed  books  is  wonderful,  and  increasing  every  year ; 
for  Bodley  has  bequeathed  a  considerable  revenue  for  that 
purpose.  As  long  as  I  remained  at  Oxford,  I  passed  whole 
days  in  the  library  ;  for  books  cannot  be  taken  out,  but  the 
library  is  open  to  all  scholars  for  seven  or  eight  hours  every 
day.  You  might  always  see  therefore  many  of  these  greedily 
enjoying  the  banquet  prepared  for  them,  which  gave  me  no 
Bmall  pleasure."* 

40,  The  Eari  of  Pembroke,  Selden,  and  above  dl,  Aroh- 
bishop  Laud,  greatly  improved  the  Bodleian  library.  It 
became,  especially  through  the  munificence  of  that  prekite, 
extremely  rich  in  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham presented  a  collection  made  by  Erpenius  to  the  pub- 
lic library  at  Cambridge,  which,  though  far  behind  that  of  the 
sister  university,  was  enriched  by  many  donati(m8,  and  became 
very  considerable.     Usher  formed  the  library  of  Trinity  CcA- 
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l^e,  DubliD ;  an  uDiversity  founded  on  the  English  mode), 
with  noble  revenues,  and  a  corporate  body  of  fellows  and 
Kholars  to  enjoy  them. 

41.  A  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library  was  published  by 
James  in  16^.  It  contains  about  20,000  articles. 
Of  these  no  great  number  are  in  English,  and  such  B^SdilH^ "' 
as  there  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  than  the  year 
l600 ;  Bodley,  perhaps,  had  been  rather  negligent  of  poetry 
and  plays.  The  editor  observes  that  there  were  in  the  library 
three  or  four  thousand  volumes  in  modern  languages.  This 
atalf^ue  is  not  classed,  but  alphabetical  -,  which  James  men- 
tions as  something  new,  remarking  at  the  same  time  the 
dfficulty  of  classification,  aud  that  in  the  German  catalogues 
we  find  grammars  entered  under  the  head  of  philosophy. 
One  published  by  Draud,  Bibliotheca  Classica,  sive  Catalogus 
Officinalis,  Frankfort,  1625,  is  hardly  worth  mention.  It 
professes  to  be  a  general  list  of  printed  books ;  but  as  the 
Domber  seems  to  be  not  more  than  30,000,  all  in  Latin,  it 
most  be  very  defective.  About  two  fifths  of  the  whole  are 
theological.  A  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Sion  College, 
founded  in  1631,  was  printed  in  1650 ;  it  contuns  eight  or 
nine  thousand  volumes.' 

43.  The  library  of  Leyden  had  been  founded  by  the  first 
prince  of  Orange.  Scaliger  bequeathed  his  own  to  coniincDui 
it;  and  it  obtained  the  Oriental  manuscripts  of  '"■'"*"■ 
Gkdius.  A  catalogue  had  been  printed  by  Peter  Bertius  as 
early  as  1597*t  Many  public  and  private  libraries  either 
now  began  to  be  fonned  in  France,  or  received  great  acces- 
sions ;  among  the  latter,  those  of  the  historian  De  Thou,  and 
the  president  Seguier.t  No  German  library,  after  diat  of 
Vienna,  had  been  so  considerable  as  one  fonned  in  the  course 
of  several  ages  by  the  Electors  Palatine  at  Heidelberg.  It 
contuned  many  rare  manuscripts.  On  the  capture  of  the 
dty  by  Tilly  in  1622,  he  sent  a  number  of  these  to  Rome, 
■nd  they  long  continued  to  sleep  in  the  recesses  of  the  Vatican. 
Napi^eon,  emulous  of  such  a  precedent,  obtained  thirty-eight 
of  the  Heidelberg  manuscripts  by  the  treaty  of  Tolentino, 
which  were  transmitted  to  Paris.    On  the  restitution  of  these 

*  lo  Mu^GO  BriUnnicii.  t  JukIt  Hot.  Litlci«Ti«,  o.  3.  f  Id.  ilnd. 
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in  1815,  it  was  justly  thought  that  prescription  was  not  to  be 
pleaded  by  Rome  for  the  rest  of  the  plunder,  especially  when 
she  was  recovering  what  she  had  lost  by  the  sune  right  of 
spoliation  ;  and  the  whole  collection  has  been  replaced  in  the 
library  of  Heidelberg. 

43.  The  Italian  academies  have  been  often  represented  as 
luiimaa-  partaking  in  the  alleged  decline  of  literary  spirit 
''™'*''  during  Uie  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Nor  is  this  reproach  a  new  one.  Boccatini,  after  the  com- 
mencement  of  ^is  period,  tells  us  that  these  institutions  once 
80  &mous  had  fallen  into  decay,  their  ardent  zeal  in  literary 
exercises  and  discussions  having  abated  by  time,  so  that  while 
they  had  once  been  frequented  by  private  men,  and  esteemed 
by  princes,  they  were  now  abwidoned  and  despised  by  alt. 
They  petition  Apollo,  therefore,  in  a  chapter  of  his  Raggua- 
gli  di  Pamasso,  for  a  reform.  But  the  god  replies  that  all 
wings  have  their  old  age  and  decay,  and  as  nothing  can  pre- 
vent  the  neatest  piur  of  slippers  from  wearing  out,  bo  nothiug 
can  rescue  academies  from  a  similar  lot  j  hence  he  can  only 
advise  them  to  suppress  the  worst,  and  to  supply  their  places 
by  others.*  If  only  such  a  counsel  were  required,  the  insd- 
tutiou  of  academies  in  general  would  not  perish.  And  in  tact 
we  really  find  that  while  some  societies  of  this  class  came  to 
nothing,  as  is  always  the  case  with  self-constituted  bodies,  the 
seventeenth  century  had  births  of  its  own  to  boast,  not  infe- 
rior to  the  older  progeny  of  the  last  age.  The  Academy  of 
Humorists  at  Rome  was  one  of  these.  It  arose  casually  at 
the  marriage  of  a  young  noblemaii  of  the  Mancini  family, 
and  took  the  same  hne  as  many  have  done,  reciting  verses  and 
discourses,  or  occasionally  representing  plays.  The  tragedy 
of  Demetrius,  by  Rocco,  one  of  this  academy,  is  reckoned 
among  the  best  of  the  age.  Tlie  Apatisti  of  Florence  took 
their  name  from  Fioretti,  who  had  assumed  the  appellation  of 
Udeno  Nisielo,  Academico  Apatiata.  The  Rozzi  of  Siena, 
whom  the  government  had  suppressed  in  1568,  revived  again 
in  1605,  and  rivalled  another  society  of  the  same  dty,  the 
lutronati.  The  former  especially  dedicated  their  time  to  pas- 
toral, in  the  rustic  dialect  (comedia  rusticale),  a  specaea  of 
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dramatic  writing  that  might  smuae  at  the  moment,  and  was 
deigned  for  no  other  end,  diough  several  of  these  farces  are 
extant.* 

44.  Tne  Academy  Delia  Cnisca,  which  had  more  solid  ob- 
jects for  the  advanti^es  of  letters  in  view,  has  been 
mentioned  in  another  place.  But  that  of  the  Lincei, 
founded  by  Frederic  Cesi,  stands  upon  a  higher  ground  than 
any  of  the  rest.  This  young  man  was  bom  at  Rome  in 
1585,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Acqua  Sparta,  a  father  and  a 
family  known  only  for  their  pride  and  ignorance.  But  nature 
had  created  in  C^i  a  philosophic  mind  ;  in  conjunction  with  a 
few  of  similar  dispositions,  he  gave  his  entire  regard  to  sdence, 
and  projected  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  an  academy, 
that  is,  aprivate  association  of  friends  for  intellectual  pursuits, 
which,  with  reference  to  their  desire  of  piercing  with  acute 
discernment  into  the  depths  of  truth,  he  denominated  tbe 
Lynxes.  Their  device  was  that  animal,  with  its  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven,  and  tearing  a  Cerberus  with  its  claws ;  thus 
intimating  that  they  were  prepared  for  war  against  error  and 
falsehood.  "Die  church,  always  suspicious,  and  inclined  to 
make  common  cause  with  all  established  tenets,  gave  them 
some  trouble,  though  neither  theology  nor  pohtics  entered 
into  their  scheme.  This  embraced,  as  in  their  academies^ 
poetry  and  elegant  literature ;  but  physical  science  was  their 
peculiar  object.  Porta,  Cralileo,  Colonna,  and  many  other 
distinguished  men,  both  of  Italy  and  the  Transalpine  coun- 
tries, were  enrolled  among  the  Lynxes ;  and  Cesi  is  said  to 
have  framed  rather  a  visionary  plan  of  a  general  combination 
of  philosophers,  in  the  manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  which 
should  extend  itself  to  every  part  of  Europe.  The  constitu- 
tions of  this  imaginary  order  were  even  published  in  l6S4 ; 
they  are  such  as  could  not  have  been  realised,  but  from  the 
of^anisation  and  secrecy  that  seem  to  have  been  their  ele- 
ments, might  not  improbably  have  drawn  down  a  prosecution 
upon  themselves,  or  even  rendered  the  name  of  philosophy 
obnoxious.  Cesi  died  in  1630,  and  his  academy  of  Lynxes 
did  not  long  survive  the  loss  of  their  chief.t 

45.  Tlie  tide  of  public  opinion  had  hitherto  set  regularly 

•  8M,  <raL  liL  f  Salfi,  xl  108,    llnbadii,  xi.  48.  i43. 
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in  one  direction  ;  andent  times,  ancient  learning,  ancient  wis- 
Firjudiu  (lo'n  &t>d  virtue,  were  regarded  with  unqualified 
'^\Hii.  veneration ;  the  very  course  of  nature  was  hardly 
ml  ihrt.  ^jjgygj  iQ  ]fQ  tjjg  same,  and  a  common  degeneracy 
was  thought  to  have  overspread  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants. 
This  had  been  at  its  height  in  the  first  century  after  the 
revival  of  letters,  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  past,  always 
current  with  the  old,  who  afllect  to  dictate  the  maxims  of 
experience,  conspiring  with  the  genuine  lustre  of  classical  lite- 
rature and  ancient  history,  which  dazzled  the  youthful  scholar. 
But  this  aristocracy  of  teaming  was  now  assailed  by  a  new 
power  which  had  risen  up  in  sufficient  strength  to  dispute  the 
pre-eminence.  We,  said  Bacon,  are  the  true  andents ;  what 
we  call  the  antiquity  of  the  world  was  but  its  infancy.  This 
thought,  equally  just  and  brilliant,  was  caught  up  and  echoed 
by  many  j  it  will  be  repeatedly  found  in  later  works.  It  be- 
came a  question  whether  the  modems  had  not  really  lel^  be- 
hind their  progenitors  ;  and  though  it  has  been  hinted,  that 
a  dwarf  on  a  giant's  shoulders  sees  farther  than  the  giant,  this 
is,  in  one  sense,  to  concede  the  point  in  dispute.* 

46.  Tassoni  was  one  of  the  first  who  combated  the  esta* 
blished  prejudice  by  maintaining  that  modem  times  are  not 
inferior  to  ancient ;  it  well  became  his  intrepid  disposition.^ 
But  Laiicitotti,  an  Italian  ecclesiastic,  and  member  of  several 
academies,  pursued  this  subject  in  an  elaborate  work,  in- 
tended to  prove ;  first,  that  the  world  was  neither  morally 
worse  nor  more  afBicted  by  calamities  than  it  had  been ; 
secondly,  that  the  intellectual  abilities  of  mankind  had  nut 
degenerated.  It  bears  the  general  title,  L'  Hoggidi,  To- 
Day ;  and  is  throughout  a  ridicule  of  those  whom  he  calls 
Hoggidiani,  perpetual  ded^mers  against  the  present  state  of 
things.  He  is  a  very  copious  and  learned  writer,  and  no 
friend  to  antiquity ;  each  chapter  being  entitled  Disinganno, 
and  intended  to  remove  some  false  prejudice.  The  first  part 
of  this  work  appeared  in  1633,  the  second,  after  the  author's 
death,  not  till  1658.     Lancilotti  wrote  another  book  with 

*  Ac  quenudiDitduia   pjfginnut  hu-  que  \a  Doatroa   uiua  coDvcreis  adjieere 

meris   giguitis    inaidem    longiui    ijubid  Bliquid,  non  nupereil'ia  lollere.  aut  parvi 

gigas  pnupicETCi  neque  tamen  ae  gigante  Ricere,  qui  ante  no  faeront,  driwinus. 

m^jorecn  habere  aut  ribi  multum  tribuere  Cyprianui,  Vita  CaiDpnKnK,  p.  15. 
polesi,  it!  ntx  letciuin  laboribua  rigiliii-         f  Salfi,    ' 
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somewhat  a  similar  object,  entitled  Farfalloni  AegV  Andchi 
Istorici,  and  designed  to  turn  the  ancient  historians  into 
ridicule ;  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasantry,  but  chiefly  on 
account  of  stories  which  no  one  in  his  time  would  have 
believed.  The  same  ground  was  taken  soon  afterwards  by 
an  English  divine,  George  Hakewill,  in  his  "Apolo^,  or 
Declaration  of  the  Power  and  Providence  of  God  in  the 
Government  of  the  World,"  published  in  1627-  This  is 
designed  to  prove  that  there  is  not  that  perpetual  and  uni- 
versal decay  in  nature  which  many  suppose.  It  is  an 
elaborate  refutation  of  many  absurd  notions  which  seem  to 
have  prevailed ;  some  believing  that  even  physical  nature,  the 
sun  and  stars,  the  earth  and  waters,  were  the  worse  for 
wear.  A  greater  number  thought  this  true  of  man ;  his 
age,  his  size,  his  strength,  his  powers  of  mind,  were  all  aup- 

Cl  to  have  been  deteriorated.  Hakewill  patiently  and 
edly  refuted  all  this.  The  moral  character  of  antiquity 
be  shows  to  be  much  exaggerated,  animadverting  e^)ecially 
on  the  Romans.  The  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  the 
most  disputable  chapters,  are  those  which  relate  to  the  lite- 
rary merits  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  He  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  first  who  ventured  to  put  in  a  claim  for  the  latter. 
In  this  he  anticipates  Wotton,  who  bad  more  to  say.  Hake- 
will goes  much  too  far  in  calling  Sidney's  Arcadia  *'  nothing 
inferior  to  the  choicest  piece  among  the  ancients  ;  "  and  even 
thinks  "  he  should  not  much  wrong  Ylrgil  by  matching  him 
with  Du  Bartas."  The  learning  shown  in  this  treatise  is 
very  extensive,  but  Hakewill  has  no  taste,  and  cannot  per- 
c«ve  any  real  superiority  in  the  ancients.  Compared  with 
Laocilotti,  he  is  much  inferior  in  liveliness,  perhaps  even  in 
learning ;  but  I  have  not  observed  that  he  lis  borrowed  any 
thing  from  the  Italian,  whose  publication  was  but  four  years 
earlier, 

47.  Browne's  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors  displays  a  great 
deal  of  erudition,  but  scarcely  raises  a  high  notion 
of  Browne  himself  as  a  philosopher,  or  of  the  state    v'ul^" 
of  physical  knowledge  in  England.     The  errors  he     '™^ 
indicates  are  such  as  none  but  illiterate  persons,  we  should 
think,  were  likely  to  hold ;  and  I  believe  that  few  on  the 
continent,  so  late  as  164>6,  would  have  required  to  have 
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them  exploded  with  such  an  ostentation  of  proof.  Who  did 
not  know  that  the  phcenix  is  a  fable  ?  Browne  was  where 
the  learned  in  Kurope  bad  been  seventy  years  before,  and 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  who  saturate  their  minds 
with  bad  books  till  they  have  little  room  for  any  thing  new 
that  is  better.  A  man  of  so  much  credulity  and  such  an 
irregular  imagination  as  Browne  was  almost  sure  to  bdieve 
in  witchcraft  and  all  sorts  of  spiritual  agencies.  In  no 
respect  did  he  go  in  advance  of  his  age,  unless  we  make  an 
exception  for  bis  declaration  against  persecution.  He  seems 
to  have  been  fond  of  those  trifling  questions  which  the  bad 
taste  of  the  schoolmen  and  their  contemporaries  introduced  ; 
as  whether  a  maa  bas  fewer  ribs  than  a  woman,  whether 
Adam  and  Eve  had  navels,  whether  Metfausaleh  was  the  old- 
est man ;  the  problems  of  children  put  to  adults.  With  a 
strong  curiosity  and  a  real  love  of  truth,  Browne  is  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  a  merely  empirical  mind ;  he  is  at  sea  with 
sfuls  and  a  rudder,  but  without  a  compass  or  log-book  ;  and 
has  so  little  notion  of  any  laws  of  nature,  or  of  any  inductive 
reasoning  either  as  to  effident  or  final  causes,  that  he  never 
seems  to  judge  any  thing  to  be  true  or  false  except  by  expe- 
riment. 

48.  In  concluding  our  review  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 

selected  Finelli,  as  a  single  model  of  the  literary 
chJ^tor    character,  which  loving  and  encouraging  knowledge, 

is  yet  too  little  distinguished  by  any  writings  to  fall 
naturally  within  the  general  subject  of  these  volumes.  The 
period  which  we  now  bring  to  a  close  will  furnish  us  with  a 
mach  more  considerable  instance.  Nicolas  Peiresc  was  bom 
in  1580,  of  an  ancient  family  imProvence,  which  had  for 
some  generations  held  judicial  ofBces  in  the  parliament  of 
Aix.  An  extraordinary  thirst  for  every  kind  of  knowledge 
characterised  Peiresc  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  being  of  a 
weak  constitution,  as  well  as  amjile  fortune,  though  he  re- 
tained, like  bis  family,  an  honourable  post  in  the  parliament, 
bis  time  was  principally  devoted  to  the  multifarious  pursuits 
of  an  enlightened  scholar.  Like  Finelli,  he  delighted  in  the 
rarities  of  art  and  antiquity  \  but  his  own  superior  genius, 
and  the  vocation  of  that  age  towards  science,  led  him  on  to  a 
far  more  extensive  field  of  inquiry.     We  have  the  life  of 
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Peiresc  written  by  his  countryman  and  indmate  friend  Gas- 
sendi ;  and  no  one  who  has  any  sympathy  with  science  or 
with  a  noble  character  will  read  it  without  pleasure.  Few 
books,  indeed,  of  that  period  are  more  full  of  casual  infonn- 
ation. 

49.  Peiresc  travelled  much  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  j 
be  was  at  Rome  in  1600,  and  came  to  England  and  Holland 
ID  l606.  TTie  hard  drinking,  even  of  our  learned  men*, 
disconcerted  his  southern  stomach  ;  hut  he  was  repaid  by  the 
society  of  Camden,  Savile,  and  Cotton.  The  king  received 
Peiresc  courteously,  and  he  was  present  at  the  opening  of 
parliament.  On  returning  to  his  native  province,  he  b^an 
to  form  his  extensive  collections  of  marbles  and  medals,  but 
espedally  of  natural  history  in  every  line.  He  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  who  observed  the  structure  of  zoophytes,  though  he 
seems  not  to  have  suspected  their  animal  nature.  Petrifac- 
tions occupied  much  of  his  time  ;  and  he  framed  a  theoiy  of 
them  which  Gassendi  explains  at  length,  but  which,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  not  the  truth.t  Botany  was  among  his 
bvourite  studies,  and  Europe  owes  to  him,  according  to 
Gassendi,  the  Indian  jessamine,  the  gourd  of  Mecca,  the  real 
Egyptian  papyrus,  which  is  not  that  described  by  Prosper 
AJpinus.  He  first  planted  ginger,  as  well  as  many  other 
Orieota!  plants,  in  an  European  garden,  and  also  the  cocoa- 
nat,  from  which  however  he  could  not  obtain  fruit. 

50,  Veireac  was  not  less  devoted  to  astronomy ;  he  had 
DO  sooner  heard  of  the  discoveries  of  Galileo  than  he  set 
himself  to  procure  a  telescope,  and  had  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  l6lO,  the  pleasure  of  observing  the  moons  of 
Jupiter.  It  even  occurred  to  him  that  these  might  serve  to 
asoertun  the  longitude,  though  he  did  not  follow  up  the  idea. 
Galileo  indeed,  with  a  still  more  inventive  mind,  and  with  more 
of  mathematics,  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of  Peiresc. 
He  to(^,  as  far  as  appears,  no  great  pains  to  publish  his 
researches,  contenting  himself  with  the  intercourse  of  literary 
men,  who  passed  near  him,  or  with  whom  he  could  maintain 
correspondence.  Several  discoveries  are  ascribed  to  him  by 
Gassendi ;  of  their  originality  I  cannot  venture  to  decide. 

Vito  Peiretcll,  p.51.  t  P-  "'• 
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"  From  his  retreat,"  says  another  biographer,  "  Peiresc  gave 
more  encouragement  to  letters  than  any  prince,  more  even  than 
the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,,  who  somebme  afterwards  founded 
the  French  Academy.  Worthy  to  have  been  called  by  Bnyle 
the  attoTTtey-general  of  literature,  he  kept  always  on  the 
level  of  progressive  science,  published  manuscripts  at  fais 
own  expense,  followed  the  labours  of  thf>  learned  throughout 
Europe,  and  gave  them  an  active  impulse  by  his  own  ud." 
Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Holstenius,  Kircher,  Mersenne,  Grotius, 
Yalois,  are  but  some  of  the  great  names  of  Europe  whom  he 
assisted  by  various  kinds  of  liberality.*  He  published  no- 
thing himself,  but  some  of  his  letters  have  been  collected. 

51.  The  character  of  Peiresc  was  amiable  and  unreserved 
among  his  friends ;  but  he  was  too  much  al»orbed  in  tlie 
love  of  knowledge  for  insipid  conversation.  For  the  same 
reason,  his  biographer  informs  us,  he  disliked  the  society  of 
women,  gaining  nothing  valuable  irom  the  trifles  and  scandal 
upon  which  alone  they  could  converse.!  Possibly  the  society 
of  both  sexes  at  Aix,  in  the  age  of  Peiresc,  was  such  as,  with 
no  excessive  fastidiousness,  he  might  avoid.  In  his  eager- 
ness for  new  truths,  he  became  somewhat  credulous ;  an 
error  not  perhaps  easy  to  be  avoided,  while  the  accumulation 
of  facts  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  the  ascertainment  of 
natural  laws.  But  for  a  genuine  liberality  of  mind  and 
extensive  attainments  in  knowledge,  very  few  can  be  com- 
pared to  Peiresc  j  nor  among  those  who  have  resembled  him 
in  this  employment  of  wealth  and  leisure,  do  I  know  that 
any  names  have  descended  to  posterity  with  e<)ual  lustre, 
except  our  two  countrymen  of  the  next  generation,  who 
approached  so  nearly  to  his  character  and  course  of  life, 
Boyle  and  Evelyn. 

■  BlogT.  Uniterselle.  f  Ga»endi,  p.  319. 
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Dutti  Sda/art — JemU  and  Jaiuemtt  PhUologeri —  lielphm  EdUhnt — I-itnch 
Scholart  —  Englith  Scholars  —  Sentley, 

1.  The  death  of  Salmasius  about  the  beginning  of  this  period 
left  a  chasm  in  critical  hteratnre  which  uo  one  was 
equal  to  fill.  But  the  nearest  to  this  g^ant  of  philo-  d^c'oT^ 
logy  was  James  Frederic  Gronovius,  a  native  of  '""'"' 
Hainburg,  but  drawn,  like  several  more  of  his  countrymen, 
to  the  universities  of  Holland,  the  peculiarly  learned  state  of 
Eorope  through  the  seventeenth  century.  The  principal 
labours  of  Gronovius  were  those  of  correcting  the  text  of 
Latin  writers  j  in  Greek  we  find  very  little  due  to  him."  His 
notes  form  an  useful  and  considerable  part  of  those  which  are 
collected  in  what  are  generally  styled  the  Variorum  editions, 
published,  chiefly  after  1 660,  by  the  Dutch  booksellers.  These 
contain  selections  from  the  older  critics,  some  of  them,  espe- 
cially those  first  edited,  indifferently  made  and  often  mutilated  ^ 
others  with  more  attention  to  preserve  entire  the  original 
notes.  These  however  are  for  the  most  part  only  critical,  as 
if  explanatory  observations  were  below  the  notice  of  an  editor  ; 
^ugb,  as  Le  Clerc  says,  those  of  Manutius  on  Cicero's 
epistles  cost  him  much  more  time  than  modern  editors  have 

*  Bultel.      Critiq'in  Gmumiiirieiis,  n.  548.      BlouDt.      Bbgr.  Univ. 
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given  to  their  conjectures."  In  general,  the  Variorum  editions 
were  not  greatly  prized,  with  the  exception  of  those  by  the 
two  Gronovii  and  Gr(evius.t 

2.  The  place  of  the  elder  Gronovius,  in  the  latter  part  of 
j»mM  Gm-  this  present  period,  was  filled  by  his  son.  James 
™^""-  Gronovius,  by  indefatigable  labour,  and  by  a  greater 
number  of  editions  which  bear  his  name,  may  be  reckoned,  if 
not  a  greater  philologer,  one  not  less  celebrated  than  his 
father.  He  was  at  least  a  better  Greek  critic,  and  in  this 
language,  though  far  below  those  who  were  about  to  arise, 
and  who  did  in  fact  eclipse  him  long  before  his  death,  Bentley 
and  Burman,  he  kept  a  high  place  for  several  years.i  Grdevius, 
another  German,  whom  the  Dutch  universities  had 
attracted  and  retained,  contributed  to  the  Variorum 
editions,  chiefly  those  of  Latin  authors,  an  erudition  not  less 
copious  than  that  of  any  contemporary  scholar. 

8.  The  philological  character  of  Gerard  Vossius  himself, 
luic  if  we  might  believe  some  partial  testimonies,  fell 
voiuui.  gjiort  of  that  of  his  son  Isaac  ;  whose  observations 
on  Pomponius  Mela,  and  an  edition  of  Catullus,  did  him  ex- 
traordinary credit,  and  have  placed  him  among  the  first 
philologers  of  this  age.  He  was  of  a  more  lively  genius, 
and  perhaps  hardly  less  erudition  than  his  fatlier,  but  with  a 
paradoxical  judgment,  and  has  certainly  rendered  much  less 
service  to  letters. §  Another  son  of  a  great  father,  Nicolas 
Heinsius,  has  by  none  been  placed  on  a  level  with  him  j  but 
his  editions  of  Prudentiug  and  Claudian  are  better  than  any 
Aat  had  preceded  them. 

4r.  Germany  fell  tower  and  lower  in  classical  literature. 
A  writer  as  late  as  1714  complins,  that  only  modem 
oSmm''    books  of  Latin  were  taught  in  the  schools,  and  that 
""  "*'     the  students  in  the  universities  despised  all  gram- 
matical learning.     The  study  "  not  of  our  own  language, 
which  we  entirely  neglect,  but  of  French,"  he  reckons  among 
the  causes  of  this  decay  in  ancient  learning ;    the  French 
translations   of  the  classics   led   many  to  imagine  that  tlie 
original  could  be  dispensed  with.||     Ezekiel  Spanheim,  envoy 

■  ParrhasiBju.  i.  233.  t   Baillet,  n.54S.      NiceroD,  11.  177. 

-)  A  list  of  the  Variorum  ediliona  will        §  Niceron,  Tot.  lili. 
be  fouod   in   Bullet,   Critique*   Gram-        Q  Burekhardt,    Do    Lingun    I  ■-*i"f 

inurieDS,  n.  604.  hoilic  neglectK  Caun*  Oratio,  p.  54. 
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from  the  court  of  Brandeburg  to  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  was 
a  distinguished  exceptioD  ;   his  edition  of  Julian, 

,    ,  ,   °  "^11  ■  Spuihciin. 

and  hi3  notes  on  several  other  writers,  attest  an 
extensive  learuiiig,  which  has  still  preserved  his  name  iu 
honour.  As  the  century  drew  nigh  to  its  close,  Grermany 
began  to  revive ;  a  few  men  of  real  philological  learning, 
especially  Fabricius,  appeared  as  heralds  of  those  greater 
names  which  adorn  her  literary  annals  iii  the  next  age. 

5.  The  Jesuits  had  long  been  conspicuously  the  classical 
scholars  of  France  ;   In  their  colleges  the  purest  and 

most  elegsnt  Latinity  was  supposed  to  be  found  i  ic^>  r" ' 
they  had  early  cultivated  these  graces  of  literature, 
while  all  polite  writing  was  confined  to  the  Latin  language, 
and  they  still  preserved  them  in  its  comparative  disuse. 
"  The  Jesuits,"  Huet  says,  "  write  and  speak  Latin  well, 
but  their  style  is  almost  always  too  rhetorical.  This  is 
owing  to  their  keeping  regencies  j^aii  usual  phrase  for  aca- 
demical exercises]]  from  their  early  youth,  which  causes  them 
to  speak  incessantly  in  public,  and  become  accustomed  to  a 
sustained  and  polished  style  above  the  tone  of  common  sub- 
jects."* Jouvancy,  whose  Latin  orations  were  published  in 
1700,  has  had  no  equal,  if  we  may  trust  a  panegyrist,  since 
Mafiei  and  Muretu8.t 

6.  The  Jansenists  appeared  ready  at  one  time  to'wrest 
this  palm  from   their   inveterate   foes.      Lancelot 

threw  some  additional  lustre  round  Port  Royal  by  wriMn.' 
the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  which  are  more 
frequently  called  by  the  name  of  that  famous  cloister  than 
by  his  own.  Both  were  received  with  great  approbation  in 
the  French  schools,  except,  I  suppose,  where  the  Jesuits  pre- 
dominated, and  their  reputation  lasted  for  many  years.  They 
were  never  so  popular,  though  well  known,  in  this  country. 
"  The  public,"  says  Baillet  of  the  Greek  grammar,  which  is 
rather  the  more  eminent  of  the  two,  *' bears  witness  that 
nothing  of  its  kind  has  been  more  finished.  The  order  ia 
clear  and  concise.  We  find  in  it  many  remarks,  both  judi- 
cious and  important  for  the  full  knowledge  of  the  language. 
Though  Lancelot  has  chiefly  followed  Caninius,  Sylburgius, 
^nctius,  and  Vossius,  his  arrangement  is  new,  and  he  has 

*  IIiielU]U,p.  Ti.  t  Biogr.  Uiiir, 
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selected  what  is  most  valu^le  in  their  works."*  In  fact,  he 
professes  to  advance  nothing' of  his  own,  being  more  indebted, 
he  says,  to  Caninius  than  to  aaj  one  else.  Hie  method  of 
Clenardus  he  disapproves,  fuid  thinks  that  of  Bamus  intricate. 
He  adopts  the  division  into  three  declensions.  But  his 
notions  of  the  proper  meaning  of  the  tenses  are  strangely 
confused  and  erroneous  :  several  other  mistakes  of  an  obvious 
nature,  as  we  should  now  say,  will  occur  ^n  his  syntax ;  and 
upon  the  whole  the  Port  Royal  grammar  does  not  give  us  a 
high  idea  of  the  critical  knowledge  of  the  seventeenth  cen* 
tury,  as  to  the  more  difficult  language  of  antiquity. 

7*  The  Latin,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  so  minutely 
and  laboriously  studied,  that  little  more  than  glean- 
mr^*"™'  ings  after  a  great  harvest  could  be  obtained.  The 
Aristarchus  of  Vosslus,  and  his  other  grammatical 
works,  though  partly  not  published  till  this  period,  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  last  volume.  Ferlzonius,  a  professor  at 
Franeker,  and  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  teamed  of 
this  age,  published  a  good  edition  of  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius 
in  1687'  This  celebrated  grammar  had  become  very  scarce, 
as  well  as  that  of  Scioppius,  which  contained  nothing  but 
remarks  upon  Sanctius.  Perizonius  combined  the  two  with 
notes  more  ample  than  those  of  Scioppius,  and  more  bold  in 
differing  from  the  Spanish  grammarian. 

8.  If  other  editions  of  the  classical  authors  have  been 
DeiphiD  preferred  by  critics,  none,  at  least  of  this  period, 
KiiitoDi.  jjgyg  iteen  more  celebrated  than  those  which  Louis 
XIV.,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  de  Montausier,  caused 
to  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Dauphin.  Tlie  object  in 
view  was  to  elucidate  the  Latin  writers,  both  by  a  continual 
gloss  in  the  margin,  and  by  such  notes  as  should  bring  a 
copious  mass  of  ancient  learning  to  bear  on  the  explanation, 
not  of  the  more  difficult  passages  alone,  but  of  all  those  in 
which  an  ordinary  reader  might  require  some  aid.  The 
former  of  these  is  less  useful  and  less  satisfactorily  executed 
than  the  latter  ;  as  for  the  notes,  it  must  be  o\^'i)ed  that,  with 
much  that  is  superfluous  even  to  tolerable  scholars,  they  bring 
together  a  great  deal  of  very  serviceable  illustration.  The 
choice  of  authors  as  well  as  of  editors  was  referred  to  Huet, 
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who  fixed  the  uuniber  of  the  former  at  forty.  The  idea 
of  an  index  on  a  more  extensive  plan  than  in  any  earlier 
editions,  was  also  due  to  Huet,  who  had  designed  to  fuse 
those  of  each  work  into  one  more  general,  as  a  standing 
historical  analysis  of  the  Latin  language.*  These  editions 
are  of  very  unequal  merit,  as  mig'ht  be  expected  from  the 
number  of  persons  employed  ;  a  list  of  whom  will  be  found 
in  fiaillet.t 

9-  Tanaquil  Faber,  thus  better  known  than  by  his  real 
name,  Tannegny  le  Fevre,  a  man  learned,  animated,  i«Fefrennd 
not  fearing  the  reproach  of  paradox,  acquired  a  con-  ""'  '*^"*- 
siderable  name  among*  French  critics  by  several  editions,  as 
well  as  by  other  writings  in  philology.  But  none  of  bis 
literary  productions  were  so  celebrated  as  his  daughter,  Anne 
le  Fevre,  afterwards  Madame  Dacier.  Tlie  knowledge  of 
Greek,  though  once  not  very  uncommon  in  a  woman,  had  be- 
come prodigious  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  and  when  this 
distinguished  lady  taught  Homer  and  Sappho  to  speak  French 
prose,  she  appeared  a  phcenix  in  the  eyes  of  her  countrymen. 
She  was  undoubtedly  a  person  of  very  rare  talents  and  esti* 
mable  character  ;  her  translations  are  numerous  and  reputed 
to  be  correct,  though  Niceron  has  observed  that  she  did  not 
raise  Homer  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  not  prejudiced  in 
his  favour,  t  Her  husband  was  a  scholar  of  kindred  mind  and 
the  same  pursuits.  Their  union  was  facetiously  called  the 
wedding  of  Latin  and  Greek.  But  each  of  this  learned  couple 
was  skilled  in  both  languages.  Dacier  was  a  great  translator  ; 
his  Horace  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  his  versions  ;  but 
the  Poetics  of  Aristotle  have  done  him  most  honour.  The 
Daciers  had  to  6ght  the  battle  of  antiquity  against  a  gener- 
ation both  ignorant  and  vain-glorious,  yet  keen-sighted  in  the 
detection  of  blemishes,  and  disposed  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of 
their  fathers  who  had  been  trampled  upon  by  pedants,  with 
the  help  of  a  new  pedantry,  that  of  the  court  and  the  mode. 
With  great  learning  they  had  a  competent  share  of  good 
sense,  but  not  perhaps  a  sufficiently  discerning  taste,  or  live- 

*  IluetUru,  p.  9f2.  notes,  ought  to  liave  beea  menlioned,  aa 

t  Criliqun  (iniiniaairieiu,  n.  605.  the  dief-dauirrc  of  one  whom   Bunlliry 

t  [It  hai  iHva  niDBrked,  that  her  calls  "f(ieiQii»ruai  doctissima."— 1347.] 
uLtlun    of  CalUmachiu,    with    crilical 
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liness  enough  of  style,  to  maintain  a  cause  that  had  so  many 
prejudices  of  the  world  now  enlisted  a^nst  it.* 

10.  Henry  Valois  might  have  been  mentioned  before  for 
htdttViIoIi.  his  edition  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  1636, 
SX£l^<rf  which  established  his  philological  reputation.  Many 
***"'"'*'  other  works  in  the  same  line  of  criticism  fi:dlowed ; 
he  is  among  the  great  ornaments  of  learning  in  this  period. 
Nor  was  France  destitute  of  others  that  did  her  honour. 
Cotelier,  it  is  said,  deserved  by  his  knowledge  of  Greek  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  great  scholars  of  former  times.  Yet 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  decline,  at  least  towards  the 
dose  of  the  century,  in  that  prodigious  erudition  which  had 
distinguished  the  preceding  period.  "  For  we  know  no  one," 
says  Le  Clerc,  about  l691)>  '*  who  equals  in  learning,  in  dili- 
gence, and  in  the  quantity  of  his  works,  the  Scaligers,  the 
Lipsii,  the  Casaubons,  the  Salmasii,  the  Meursii,  the  Vossii, 
the  Seldens,  the  Gronovii,  and  many  more  of  former  times."  t 
Though  perhaps  in  this  reflection  there  was  something  of  the 
customary  bias  ag^nst  the  present  generation,  we  must  own 
that  the  writings  of  scholars  were  less  massive,  and  conse- 
quently gave  less  apparent  evidence  of  industry  than  formerly. 
But  in  classical  philology  at  least,  a  better  day  was  about  to 
arise,  and  the  first  omen  of  it  came  from  a  country  not  yet 
much  known  in  that  literature. 

11.  It  has  been  observed  in  a  former  passage,  that  while 

England  was  very  far  from  wanting  men  of  exten- 
]«^Lng.  ■  sive  erudition,  she  had  not  been  at  all  eminent  in 
"^"'  ancient  or  classical  literature.  The  proof  which  the 
absence  of  critical  writings,  or  even  of  any  respectable  edi- 
tions, furnishes,  appears  weighty ;  nor  can  it  be  repelled  by 
sufficient  testimony.  In  the  middle  of  the  century  James 
Duport,  Greek  professor  at  Cambridge,  deserves  honour  by 
standing  almost  alone.  "  He  appears,"  says  a  late  biographer, 
"  to  have  been  the  main  instrument  by  which  literature  was 
upheld  in  this  university  during  the  civil  disturbances  of  the 

■   Baillet.     Niceron,  vol.  iii.      Biblio-  mort    a    Lejden.       II    restoit    prcMjue 

th^ua   LTn'iveitelle,  x.   295..  ixii.  176-.  tout  seul  du  nombre  den  wituis  d'llol- 

Xii*.  £41.  961.      Bio^.  Uni>.  Unde.       II    n'nt    plus    dans    ce    p«b>-li 

■)-  Pirrhssium,  toL  i.  p.  995.    3e  vicns  del    gens    taiU    comme   3os.    Snliger. 

d'appiendrc,  cijs  ChBrlvs   Palin  in  one  Baudiua.  Hcinsius,  Salm>sius,et  Grotius. 

ot  his  letters,   que   M.   Cronovim    est  (P.  582.) 
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seventeenth  century  ;  and  though  little  known  at  present,  he 
enjoyed  an  almost  transcendant  reputation  for  a  great  length 
of  time  among  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  in  the  gener- 
atioa  which  immediately  succeeded."*  Duport,  however,  has 
little  daim  to  this  reputation,  except  by  translations  of  the 
wriungs  of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Job,  and  the  Psalms,  iuto 
Greek  hexameters  j  concerning  which  his  biographer  gently 
intimates  that  "  his  notions  of  versification  were  not  formed 
.  in  a  severe  or  critical  school ;"  and  by  what  has  certainly  been 
more  esteemed,  his  Homeri  Gnomologia,  which  Le  Clerc 
and  Bishop  Monk  agree  to  prtuse,  as  very  useful  to  the  student 
of  Homer.  Duport  gave  also  some  lectures  on  Theophiastus 
about  1656,  which  were  afterwards  published  in  Needham's 
edition  of  that  author.  "  In  these,"  says  Le  Clerc,  "  he 
explains  words  with  much  exactness,  and  so  ns  to  show  that 
he  understood  the  analogy  of  the  language."  t  "  They  are, 
upon  the  whole,  calculated,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
"to  give  no  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  state  of  Greek  learn- 
ing in  the  university  at  that  memorable  crisis." 

12.  It  cannot  be  fairly  said  that  our  universities  declined 
in  general  learning  under  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well.   They  contained,  on  the  contrary,  more  extra-   mucn  "^ 
ordinary  men  than  in  any  earlier  period,  but  not 
generally  well  a^ted  to  the  predominant  power.     Greek 
however  seems  not  much  to  have  flourished,  even  immediately 
after  the  Restoration.  Barrow,  who  was  chosen  Greek  profes- 
sor in  ]660,  complwns  that  no  one  attended  his  lectures.    "  I 
sit  like  an  Attic  owl,"  he  says,  "  driven  out  from  the  society 
of  all  other  birds."!     According  indeed  to  the  scheme  of 
study  retained  from  a  more  barbarous  age,  no  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  appears  to  have  been  required  from  the 
students,  as  necessary  for  their  degrees.     And  if  we  may 

*  Muicum  Crlticum,  vol.  11,   p.  672.  they  related  to  study,  vag  made  afler  ihe 

(bftbr  Bishop  orGlouceatei  and  Brirtol.}  time  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Edward  VI. 
t  Bililiolheqne  Cholsle,  ilv.  IB.  ["  The    studius    of    the     Cambridge 

t   Sec  ■  biographical  memoir  of  Bar.  schools    about  1680  consisted   of  logie, 

row  prcGied  to  Mugliea's  edition  of  bis  ethics,  natural    philosophy,  and    matlie- 

vorLs.      This  cODlains  a  sketch  of  studies  matics;  the  latter  branch  of  knovledgc, 

pursued  in  the  unirersity  of  Cambridge  which  vas  destined  subsequently  to  take 

Horn  the  twelfUi  to  the  scveuteentii  cen.  the  lead,  and  almost  swalloir  up  the  rest, 

IUC7,  brief  indeed,  but  such  as  1  should  had  then  but  recently  become  an  object 

tara  been  ];lad  to  have  seen  before,  p.  <i2.  of   much    attention."     Monk'a    Life    of 

No  .Iteraticra  in  the  statutes,  so  far  as  BcnH,.y,  p.  C—  18.12.] 
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believe  a  satirical  writer  of  the  time  of  Charles  11.,  but  one 
whose  satire  had  great  circulation  and  was  not  taxed  with 
falsehood,  the  general  state  of  education,  both  in  the  schools 
and  universities,  was  as  narrow,  pedantic,  and  unprofitable 
as  can  be  conceived." 

13.  We  were  not,  nevertheless,  destitute  of  men  distin- 

guished for  critical  skill,  even  from  the  commence- 
cinni"Md  ment  of  this  period.     The  first  was  a  very  learned 

divine,  TTiomas  Gataker,  one  whom  a  foreign  writer 
has  placed  among  the  six  Protestants,  most  conspicuous,  in  his 
judgment,  for  depth  of  reading.  His  Ginnus,  sive  Adversaria 
Miscellanea,  published  in  l6dl,  to  which  a  longer  work,  en- 
titled Adversaria  Fosthuma,  is  subjoined  in  later  editions,  may 
be  introduced  here ;  since,  among  a  far  greater  number  of 
scriptural  explanations,  both  of  these  miscellanies  contain  many 
relating  to  profane  antiquity.  He  claims  a  higher  place  for  his 
edition  of  Marcus  Antoninus  the  next  year.  This  is  the  earliest 
edition,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  any  classical  writer  published 
iu  England  with  original  annotations.  Those  of  Gataker 
evince  a  very  copious  learning,  and  the  edition  is  still  perh^>s 
reckoned  the  best  that  has  been  given  of  this  author. 

14.  Thomas  Stanley,  author  of  the  History  of  Ancient 
i;Mni»'>  Philosophy,  undertook  a  more  difficult  task,  and 
jEKhjIiu.  g^yg  jji  i(j(33  iiig  celebrated  edition  of  .Xschylus. 

It  was,  as  every  one  has  admitted,  by  far  superior  to  any  that 
had  precetled  it ;  nor  can  Stanley's  real  prmse  be  effaced, 
though  it  may  be  diminished,  by  an  unfortunate  charge  that 
has  been  brought  against  him,  of  having  appropriated  to  him- 
self the  conjectures,  most  of  them  unpublished,  of  Casaubon, 
Dorat,  and  Scaliger,  to  the  number  of  at  least  three  hundred 
emendations  of  the  text.  It  will  hardly  be  reckoned  a  proof 
of  our  nationality,  that  a  living  English  scholar  was  the  first 
to  detect  and  announce  this  plagiarism  of  a  critic,  in  whom 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  take  pride,  from  these  foreigners.t 
After  these  plumes  have  been  Avithdrawu,  Stanley's  .^schylus 
will  remain  a  great  monument  of  critical  learning. 

15.  Meric  Casaubon  by  his  notes  on  Persius,  Antonious, 

■  EuhBTd's  Grounds   and    Ocraiions  f  Edinburgh  Rmicw,  ii'i.  494.      Mu- 

of  the  Contempt  of  Ihe  Ctei^y.      Hiia  num   Criticuin,   ii.  498.  (both  b;  the 

liltle  tract  wu   published  in  1670,  and  Bishop  of  London.) 
irent  through  t?n  editions  by  1696. 
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and  Diogenes  Laertius,  Pearson  by  those  on  the  last  author, 
Gale  on  lamblicfaus.  Price  on  Apuleius,  Hudson  by 
his  editions  of  Thucydides  and  Josephus,  Potter  by  ^xb  i^o- 
that  of  Lycophron,  Baxter  of  Anacreon,  attested 
the  progress  of  classical  learning  in  a  soil  so  well  fitted  to 
give  it  nourishment.  The  same  William  Baxter  published 
the  first  gratnniar,  not  quite  elementary,  which  had  appeared 
io  England,  entitled  De  Analo^a,  seu  Arte  Ladnse  Lingute 
Commentarius.  It  relates  principally  to  etymology,  and  to 
the  deduction  of  the  different  parts  of  the  verb  from  a  stem, 
which  he  otmceives  to  be  the  imperative  mood.  Baxter  was 
a  man  of  some  ability,  but,  in  the  style  of  critics,  offensively 
contemptuous  towards  his  brethren  of  the  craft, 

16.  We  must  hasten  to  the  greatest  of  English  critics  in 
this,  or  possibly  any  other  age,  Richard  Bentley. 
His  first  book  was  the  epistle  to  Mill,  subjoined  to  '"■,::r"° 
the  latter's  edition  of  the  chronicle  of  John  Malala, 
a  Greek  writer  of  the  lower  empire.*  In  a  desultory  and 
almost  garrulous  striun,  Bentley  pours  forth  mi  immense 
store  of  novel  learning  and  of  acute  criticism,  espedally  on 
his  favourite  subject,  which  was  destined  to  become  his  glory, 
the  scattered  relics  of  the  ancient  dramatists.  The  style  of 
Bentley,  always  terse  and  lively,  sometimes  humorous  and 
dryly  sarcastic,  whether  he  wrote  in  Latin  or  in  English, 
could  not  but  augment  the  admiration  which  his  learning 
challenged.  Grsevius  and  Spanheim  pronounced  him  the 
rising  star  of  British  literature,  and  a  correspondence  with 
the  former  began  in  l69%  which  continued  in  unbroken 
friendship  till  his  death. 

17*  But  the  rare  qualities  of  Bentley  were  more  abundantly 
displayed,  and  before  the  eyes  of  a  more  numerous  uiu«rtii<on 
tribunal,  in  his  famous  dissertation  on  Uie  epistles  ""P''"'""- 
ascribed  to  Phalaris.  This  was  provoked,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, by  a  few  lines  of  eulogy  on  these  epistles  by  Sir 
Wtlliam  Temple,  who  pretended  to  find  in  them  indubitable 

■  [[  un    indebted    to  Mr.  Djee  for  been   wrilten   b^  John   Gregory,  whom 

mniiuliiig  me,  that   MJQ   ooljr  tuper-  Bishop   Monk   c*11i  "  a   man   of  pro- 

uitended  Ifae  puUieatioa  of  Mulal*;  the  digious  leirning,"  not  long    before  the 

praltganiens    haiing    been    written    b;'  civil    war.      Sec  a  foil  account  of  tbis 

Hodf,  the  nolo  aad  Latin  translgtion  b;  edition  of  Malala  in  Life  of  Bentley,  i. 

ChiJiDeHl    in    the    leign    of   Charles  1.  35.  — 1S47.] 
The     aotes,     indeed,    appear    to    hi>-c 
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marks  of  authenticity.  Bentley,  in  a  dissertation  subjoined  to 
Wotton's  Reflections  on  Modern  and  Ancient  Learning,  gave 
tolerably  conclusive  proofs  of  the  contrary.  A  young  man  of 
high  family  and  respectable  learning,  Charles  Boyle,  had  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  with  some  reflec- 
tion on  Bentley  for  personal  incivility ;  a  charge  which  he 
seems  to  have  satisfactorily  disproved.  Bentley  animadverted 
on  this  in  his  dissertation.  Boyle  the  next  year,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  leading  men  at  Oxford,  Aldrich,  King,  and 
Atterbury,  published  bis  Examination  of  Bentley's  Disser- 
tation on  Phalaris ;  a  book  generally  called,  in  familiar  bre- 
vity, Boyle  against  Bentley.*  The  Cambridge  giant  of 
criticism  replied  in  an  answer  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
Bentley  against  Boyle.  It  was  the  first  great  literary  war 
that  had  been  waged  in  England  j  and  like  that  of  Troy,  it 
has  still  the  prerogative  of  being  remembered,  after  the 
Kpisdes  of  Phalaris  are  almost  as  much  buried  as  the  walb 
of  Troy  itself.  Both  combatants  were  skilful  in  wielding 
the  sword :  the  arms  of  Boyte,  in  Swift's  language,  were 
given  him  by  all  the  gods  ;  but  his  antagonist  stood  forward 
in  no  such  figurative  strength,  master  of  a  learning,  to  which 
nothing  parallel  had  been  known  in  England,  and  that  di- 
rected by  an  understanding  prompt,  discrimhiating,  not  idly 
sceptical,  but  still  farther  removed  from  trust  in  authority, 
sagacious  in  perceiving  corruptions  of  language,  and  inge- 
nious, at  the  least,  in  removing  them,  with  a  style  rapid, 
concise,  amusing,  and  superior  to  Boyle  in  that  which  be  had 
chiefly  to  boast,  a  sarcastic  wit.  t 

18.  It  may  now  seem  extraordinary  to  us,  even  without 
looking  at  the  anachronisms  or  similar  errors  which  Bentley 


*  "  The  principal  sh&re  in  the  under- 

their learning  was  (liat  of  Bchool-boyi, 

taking  fell  to  the  lot  of  Allcrbury  ;  this 

■nd    not   alirayi    sufficient   to    preserre 

V/3S  Eutpected  at  the  time,  and  has  since 

them    from    distressing  mistakes.      But 

been    placed    beyond   all  doubt  by  the 

profound    literature  was  at  that   period 

publiration  of  a  letter  of  hie  to  Boyle." 

coufined  to  tew,  while  wit  and  raillery 

Monk's  Life  of  Bentley.  p.  69. 

found  numerous  and  eager  readers.     U 

t  **  In  point  uf  diuulcal  Inrning  the 

may  be  doubtful    whether  Broby  him- 

self, by   whom    erery    one  of  the  con- 

proportion   to    that    of    Bentley;    their 

federated  band  had  been  educated,  poi- 

ses.«d    knowledge    which    would    have 

upon  which  tliey  comment  appears  only 

qualified  him  to  enter  the  lisU  !a  such 

to  have  begun  upon  that  occasion,  and 

0  conlrOYcrsy."     Monk's  Beniley,  p.  69. 

sometimes   they  are  indebted    for    their 

Warbutton  lias  justly  said,  that  Ifcnlky 

knowleitge  of  Ihem  to  their  adversary  ; 

by  bis  wit  bUed  tb«  Oxford  men  H 

conipaicd  with  bis  boiindlen   erudition 

their  own  weapons.         ^ 

;, Google 
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has  exposed,  that  any  one  should  be  deceived  by  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris.  The  rhetorical  common-ptaces,  the  cold  decla- 
iitatioD  of  the  sophist,  the  care  to  please  the  reader,  the  ab- 
sence of  that  simplicity,  with  which  a  man  who  has  never 
known  restraint  in  disguising  his  thoughts  or  choosing  his 
words,  is  sure  to  express  himself,  strike  us  in  the  pretended 
letters  of  this  buskined  tyrant,  the  Icon  Basilice  of  the  an- 
cient world.  But  this  was  doubtless  thought  evidence  of 
their  authenticity  by  many  who  might  say,  as  others  have 
done,  in  a  happy  vein  of  metaphor,  that  they  seemed  "  not 
written  with  a  pen  but  with  a  sceptre."  The  argument  from 
the  use  of  the  common  dialect  by  a  Sicilian  tyrant,  contem- 
porary with  Pythagoras,  is  of  itself  conclusive,  and  would 
leave  no  doubt  in  the  present  day. 

1 9-  *'  It  may  be  remarked,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
"  that  a  scholar  at  that  time  possessed  neither  the  dds  in^,^„. 
nor  the  encouragements  which  are  now  presented  to  SX'i"!  in 
smooth  the  paths  of  literature.  The  grammars  of  '""'*=■ 
the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  were  imperfectly  and  erro- 
neously taught ;  and  the  critical  scholar  must  have  felt  se- 
verely the  absence  of  sufficient  indexes,  particularly  of  the 
voluminous  scholiasts,  grammarians,  and  later  writers  of 
Greece,  in  the  examination  of  which  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  n  life  might  be  consumed.  Bentley,  relying  upon  his  own 
exertions  and  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  pursued  an 
original  path  of  criticism,  in  which  the  intuitive  quickness  and 
subtilty  of  his  genius  qualified  him  to  excel.  In  the  faculty 
of  memory  so  important  for  such  pursuits,  he  has  himself 
candidly  declared  that  he  was  not  particularly  gifted.  Con- 
sequendy  he  practised  throughout  life  the  precaution  of 
noting  in  the  margin  of  his  books  the  suggestions  and  con- 
jectures which  rushed  into  his  mind  during  their  perusal. 
To  this  habit  of  laying  up  materials  in  store,  we  may  partly 
attribute  the  surprising  rapidity  with  which  some  of  his  most 
important  works  were  completed.  He  was  also  at  the  trouble 
of  constructing  for  his  own  use  indexes  of  authors  quoted  by 
the  principal  scholiasts,  by  Eustathius  and  other  ancient  com- 
mentators, of  a  nature  similar  to  those  afterwards  published 
by  Fabricius  in  his  Bibliotheca  Grspca  ;  which  latter  were  the 
produce  of  the  joint  labour  of  various  hands."  • 

•  Monk'!!  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  13.  ,—  t 
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Sect.  II On  Antiquities. 

Grccviai  and  Gronoviut —  Fabrrtii  —  Nunuimalic  Writeri  —  Cknmologj/. 

QO.  The  two  most  industrious  scholars  of  their  time,  Grtevius 
Tii«Huri  ^uid  Gronovius,  collected  into  one  hody  such  of  the 
%S^a^  numerous  treadses  on  Roman  and  Greek  antiquities 
"""'"*"  as  tliey  thought  most  worthy  of  preservatiou  In  an 
uniform  and  accessible  work.  These  form  the  Thesaurus 
Antiquitatum  Romanarum  by  Grsvius,  in  twelve  volumes, 
the  Thesauru.s  Antiquitatum  Gruecarum  by  Gronovius,  in 
thirteen  volumes ;  the  former  published  in  1694,  the  first 
volumes  of  the  latter  in  lOyy-  They  comprehend  many  of 
the  labours  of  the  older  antiquaries  already  commemorated 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  to  that  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  some  also  of  a  later  date.  Among  these,  in  the 
collection  of  Grsevius,  are  a  treatise  of  Albert  Rubens,  son 
of  the  great  painter,  on  the  dress  of  the  Romans,  particu- 
larly the  laticlave,  (Antwerp,  1665,)  the  enlarged  edition  of 
Octavius  Ferrarius  on  the  same  subject,  several  treatises  by 
Spanheim  and  Ursatus,  and  the  Roma  Antica  of  Nardiui, 
published  in  1666.  Gronovius  gave  a  place  in  his  twelfth 
volume  (1702)  to  the  very  recent  work  of  a  young  English- 
man, Potter's  Antiquities,  which  the  author,  at  the  request  of 
the  veteran  antiquary,  had  so  much  enlarged,  that  the  Latin 
translation  in  Gronovius  is  nearly  double  in  length  the  first 
edition  of  the  English.*  The  warm  eulogies  of  Gronovius 
attest  the  merit  of  this  celebrated  work.  Potter  was  but 
twenty-three  years  of  age ;  he  had  of  course  availed  himself 
of  the  writings  of  Meursius,  but  he  has  also  contributed  io 
supersede  them.  It  has  been  s^d  that  he  is  less  exact  in  at- 
tending to  the  difference  of  dmes  and  places  than  our  finer 
criticism  requires,  t 

SI.  Bellori,  in  a  long  list  of  antiquarian  writings,  Fal- 

p      ^     conieri  in  several  more,  especially  his  Inscriptiones 

Athleticae,  maintained  the  honour  of  Italy  m  this 

province  so  justly  cliiinied  as  her  owii.t    But  no  one  has 
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becD  accounted  equal  to  Raphael  Fabrettt,  by  judges  so  com- 
petent as  MaSei,  Gravina,  Fabroni,  and  Visconti.*  His 
diligence  in  collecting  inscriptions  was*  only  surpassed  by  his 
sagacity  in  explaining  them ;  and  his  authority  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  any  other  antiquary.t  His  time  was  spent  in 
delving  among  ruins  and  vaults,  to  explore  the  subterranean 
treasures  of  Latium  j  no  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  bad- 
ness of  road,  could  deter  him  from  these  solitary  peregrina- 
tions. Yet  the  glory  of  Fabretti  must  be  partly  shared  with 
liis  horse.  This  wise  and  faithful  animal,  named  Alarco 
Polo,  had  acquired,  it  is  said,  the  habit  of  standing  still,  and 
as  it  were  pointing,  when  he  came  near  an  antiquity ;  his 
master  candidly  owning  that  several  things  which  would  have 
escaped  him  had  been  detected  by  the  antiquarian  quadru- 
ped-t  Fabretti's  principal  works  are  three  dissertations  on 
the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  one  on  the  Trajan  column, 
little,  says  Fabroni,  was  known  before  about  the  Roman 
galleys  or  their  naval  aff^rs  in  general.^  Fabretti  was  the 
first  who  reduced  lapidary  remains  into  dasses,  and  arranged 
diem  so  as  to  illustrate  each  other ;  a  method,  says  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  successors,  which  has  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  science.||  A  profusion  of  collateral  learning  is 
mingled  with  the  main  stream  of  all  his  investigations. 

22.  No  one  had  ever  come  to  the  study  of  medals  with 
such  stores  of  erudition  as  Ezekiel  Spanheim.  The  n„„[,. 
earlier  writers  on  the  subject,  Vico,  Erizzo,  Ange-  s™Dh'tim_ 
loni,  were  not  comparable  to  him,  and  had  rather  "'"'"'■ 
dwelt  on  the  genuineness  or  rarity  of  coins  than  on  their  use- 
fulness in  illustrating  history.  Spanheim's  Dissertations  on 
the  Use  of  Medals,  the  second  improved  edition  of  which 
speared  in  1671>  first  connected  them  with  the  most  pro- 
found and  critical  research  into  antiquity.^  Vaillant,  travel- 
ling into  the  Levant,  brought  home  great  treasures  of  Greek 
coinage,  especially  those  of  the  Seleucidfe,  at  once  enriching 
llie  cabinets  of  the  curious  and  establishing  historical  truth. 
Medallic  evidence,  in  fact,  may  be  reckoned  among  those 

•  PabreUi's  life  has  Lwn  vrilten  by  (   Fubroni,  p.  192. 

tvoverriiiviHirable biographers,  Fabroni,  §  P.  201. 

in  Vila  Ilslorom,  vol.  vl,  and  yisconti,  ||    Biogr.  Univ. 

in  the  Bu^rnphie  Uaiverscllo.  ^  Bibl.  Choisie,  Tol.  iiii. 

t  F^roni,  p.  I BT.     Iliogr.  Univ. 
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checks  upon  the  negligence  of  historians,  that  having  been 
retrieved  by  industrious  antiquaries,  have  created  a  cantious 
and  discerning  spirit  which  has  been  exercised  in  later  times 
upon  facts,  and  which,  beginning  in  scepticism,  passes  on- 
ward to  a  more  rational,  and  therefore  more  secure,  convic- 
tion of  what  can  fairly  be  proved.  Jobert,  in  1692,  con- 
solidated the  researches  of  Spanheim,  Vaillant,  and  other 
numismatic  writers  in  his  book,  entitled  La  Science  des 
M^dailles,  a  better  system  of  the  science  than  had  been  pub- 
lished.* 

23.  It  would  of  course  not  be  difficult  to  fill  these  pages 
Chronology-  ^'^^  brief  notices  of  other  books  that  fall  within  the 
^''"''  extensive  range  of  classical  antiquity.  But  we 
have  no  space  for  more  than  a  mere  enumeration,  which 
would  give  little  satisfaction.  Chronology  has  received  some 
attention  in  former  volumes.  Our  learned  Archbishop  Usher 
might  there  have  been  named,  since  the  first  part  of  his 
Annals  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  goes  down  to  the  yftar 
of  the  world  3828,  was  published  in  1650.  The  second 
part  followed  in  1654.  TTiis  has  been  the  chronology  gene- 
rally adopted  by  English  historians,  as  well  as  by  Bossuet, 
Calmet,  and  Rollin,  so  that  for  many  years  it  might  be  called 
the  orthodox  scheme  of  Europe.  No  former  annals  of  the 
world  had  been  so  exact  in  marking  dates  and  collating 
sacred  history  with  profane.  It  was  therefore  exceedingly 
convenient  for  those  who,  possessing  no  sufficient  leisure  or 
learning  for  these  inquiries,  might  very  reasonably  confide 
in  such  authority. 

24.  Usher,  like  Scaliger  and  Petavius,  had  strictly  con- 

formed to  the  Hebrew  chronology  in  all  scriptural 
dates.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  Septuagint 
version,  and  also  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  differ  greatly 
from  the  Hebrew  and  from  each  other,  so  that  the  age  of  the 
world  has  nearly  2000  years  more  antiquity  in  the  Greek 
than  in  the  original  text.  Jerome  had  followed  the  latter  in 
the  Vulgate  j  and  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  usual  to 
maintain  the  incorrupt  purity  of  the  Hebrew  manuscripts,  so 
that  when  Pezron,  in  his  Antiquiie  des  Temps  devoilee, 
1GS7,  attempted  to  establish  the  Septuagint  chronology,  it 
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excited  a  clamour  in  some  of  his  church,  as  derogatory  to  the 
Vulgate  trauslation.  Martianay  defended  the  received  chro- 
nolc^y,  and  the  system  of  Fezron  gained  little  favour  in  that 
age.*  It  has  since  become  more  popular,  chiefly  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  greater  latitude  it  gives  to  speculations  on  the 
<»igiD  of  kingdoms  and  other  events  of  the  early  world, 
which  are  certainly  somewhat  cramped  in  the  common 
reckoning.  But  the  Septuagint  chronology  is  not  free  from 
its  own  difficulties,  imd  the  internal  evidence  seems  rather 
against  its  having  been  the  original.  Where  two  must  be 
wrong,  it  is  possible  that  all  three  may  he  so ;  and  the  most 
judicious  inquirers  into  ancieut  history  have  of  late  been 
coming  to  the  opinion,  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  there 
are  no  means  of  establishing  an  entire  accuracy  in  dates 
before  the  Olympiads.  While  much  of  the  more  ancient 
history  itself,  even  in  leading  and  important  events,  is  so. 
precarious  as  must  be  acknowledged,  there  can  be  little  con- 
fid«ice  in  chronological  schemes.  They  seem  however  to  be 
very  seducing,  so  that  those  who  enter  upon  the  subject  as 
sceptics  become  believers  in  their  own  theory. 

25.  Among  those  who  addressed  their  attention  to  parti* 
colar  portions  of  chronolt^y.  Sir  John  Marsbnm 
ooght  to  be  mentioned.  In  his  Canon  Chronicus 
£gyptincus  he  attempted,  as  the  learned  were  still  more 
prone  than  they  are  now,  to  reconcile  conflicting  authorities 
without  rejecting  any.  He  is  sfdd  to  have  first  started  the 
ingenious  idea  that  the  Egyptian  djmasties,  stretching  to  such 
immense  antiquity,  were  not  successive  but  collateral,  t 
Marsbam  fell,  like  many  others  after  him,  into  the  unfortu- 
nate mistake  of  confounding  Sesostris  with  Sesac.  But  in 
times  when  discoveries  that  Marsham  could  not  have  antici- 
pated were  yet  at  a  distance,  he  is  extolled  by  most  of  those 
who  had  laboured,  by  help  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  writers, 
alone,  to  fix  ancient  history  on  a  stable  foundation,  as  the- 
restorer  of  the  Egyptian  annals. 

■nd  MsTtUnaj.     Bibliotheque  Univ.  iiiv.  103. 
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HISTORY    OF   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE,    FROM 

1650  to  1700. 


Sect.  I. 

PofMl  Power  SmUed  by  Ike  Gal&xt*  Ckta-tA  —  thtjmt  —  Flewg  —  Prolgtimd 
Controveriy  —  Soituel  —  Hit  Auauitt  on  Prolettmitiim  —  JaiuetutM  —  Pro- 
greu  of  Armimanitm  in  England  —  T\miiarian  CoiUroveriy  —  Defrntxt  of 
CArittianily  —  PatcaFi  Thoug&tt  —  Toleration  —  Soyle  —  Loctc  —  FrencA 
Semont  —  And  EngUtA  —  Other  Tkcologfeal  Worict. 

1.  It  has  been  observed  in  the .  last  volume,  that  while 
little  or  no  decline  could  be  perceived  in  the  general 
will  Id-  church  of  Rome  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period 
wbidi  we  then  bad  before  us,  yet  the  papal  autho- 
rity itself  had  lost  a  part  of  that  fonnidable  character,  which 
^ough  the  Jesuits,  and  especially  Bellarmin,  it  had  some 
years  before  assumed.  This  was  now  still  more  deddedly 
manifest :  the  temporal  power  over  kings  was  not,  certainly, 
renounced,  for  Rome  never  retracts  any  thing ;  nor  was  it 
perhaps  without  Italian  Jesuits  to  write  in  its  behalf;  hut 
the  common  consent  of  nations  rejected  it  so  strenuously, 
that  on  no  occasion  has  it  been  brought  forward  by  any 
accredited  or  eminent  advocate.  There  was  also  a  growing 
disposition  to  control  the  court  of  Rome ;  the  trea^  ^ 
Westphalia  was  concluded  in  utter  disregard  of  her  protest. 
But  such  matters  of  history  do  not  belong  to  us,  when  they 
do  not  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  warfare  of  the  pen.  Some 
events  there  were  which  have  had  a  remarkable  influence  00 
the  theological  literature  of  France,  and  indirectly  of  the  rest 
of  Europe. 
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S.  Louis  XIV.,  more  arrogant,  in  his  earlier  life,  than 
bigoted,  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  Inno-  Dupuuof 
cent  XI.,  l^  a  piece  of  his  usual  despotism  and  i;ftM^'^' 
otmtempt  of  his  subjects'  rights.  He  extended  in  '"™"  ^'' 
1673  the  andent  prerogative,  called  the  regale,  by  which 
the  Idng  enjoyed  the  revenues  of  vacant  bishoprics,  to  all 
die  kingdom,  though  many  sees  had  been  legally  exempt 
from  it.  Two  bishops  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  interfered 
in  their  favour  more  peremptorily  than  the  times  would  per- 
mit. Innocent,  it  is  but  just  to  say,  was  maintaining  the 
feir  rights  of  the  church,  rather  than  any  claim  of  his  own. 
But  the  dispute  took  at  length  a  different  form.  France  was 
rich  in  prelates  of  eminent  worth,  and  among  such,  as  is  evi- 
dent,  the  Cisalpine  theories  had  never  lain  wholly  dormant  since 
the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle.  Louis  convened  the 
famous  assembly  of  the  Gallican  clergy  in  1G82.  Bossuet, 
who  is  said  to  have  felt  some  apprehensions  lest  the  spirit  of 
resistance  should  become  one  of  rebellion,  was  appointed  to 
open  this  assembly ;  and  bis  sermon  on  that  occasion  is 
among  his  most  splendid  works.  His  posture  was  indeed 
munificent :  he  stands  forward,  not  so  much  the  minister  of 
religion  as  her  arbitrator ;  we  see  him  poise  in  his  hands 
earth  and  heaven,  and  draw  that  boundary  line  which  neither 
was  to  transgress ;  he  speaks  the  language  of  reverential 
love  towards  the  mother-church,  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  the 
Eairest  of  her  daughters  to  which  he  belongs,  conciliating 
Aeir  transient  feud ;  yet  in  this  majestic  tone  which  he 
aasumes,  no  arrogance  betrays  itself,  no  thought  of  himself 
as  one  endowed  with  transcendant  influence ;  he  speaks  for 
his  church,  and  yet  we  feel  that  he  raises  himself  above 
those  for  whom  he  speaks.* 

3.   Bossuet  was  finally  entrusted  with  drawing  up  the 
foor  articles,  which  the  assembly,  rather  at  the  in- 
stigation perhaps  of  Colbert  than  of  its  own  accord,  i>^  of 
promulgated  as  the  Gallican  creed  on  the  limita- 
tions of  papal  authority.     These  declare  :  1.  That  kings  are 
&nbject  to  no  ecclesiastical  power  in  temporals,  nor  can  be 
deposed  directly  or  indirecUy  by  the  chieis  of  the  church: 

■  Tbii  Mnncm  will  be  bund  in  <Eu>Ta  de  BoaiMi,  <n>l.  ii, 

•  i 
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S.  That  the  deci'eea  of  the  council  of  Constance  as  to  the 
papal  authority  are  in  full  force  and  ought  to  be  observed : 
3.  That  this  authority  can  only  be  exerted  in  conformity  with 
the  canons  received  in  the  Galtican  church  :  4.  That  though 
the  pope  has  the  principal  share  in  determining  controversies 
of  faith,  and  his  decrees  extend  to  all  churches,  they  are  not 
absolutely  final,  unless  the  consent  of  the  catholic  church  be 
superadded.  It  appears  that  some  bishops  would  have  wil- 
lingly used  stronger  language,  but  Bossuet  foresaw  the  risk 
of  an  absolute  schism.  Even  thus  the  Gallican  church 
approached  so  nearly  to  it  that,  the  pope  refusing  the  usual 
bulls  to  bishops  nominated  by  the  king  according  to  the 
concordat,  between  thirty  and  forty  sees,  at  last,  were  left 
vacant.  No  reconciliation  was  effected  till  1693,  in  the 
pontificate  of  Innocent  XII.  It  is  to  be  observed,  whether 
the  French  writers  slur  this  over  or  not,  that  the  pope  gained 
the  honours  of  war;  the  bishops  who  had  sat  in  the  assembly 
of  168S  writing  separately  letters  which  have  the  appearance 
of  regretting,  if  not  retracting,  what  they  had  done.  These 
were  however  worded  with  intentional  equivocation  ;  and  as 
the  court  of  Home  yields  to  none  in  suspecting  the  subter- 
fuges of  words,  it  is  plain  that  it  contented  itself  with  an  ex- 
terior humiliation  of  its  adversaries.  The  old  question  of  the 
regale  was  tacitly  settled  ;  Louis  enjoyed  all  that  he  had  de- 
sired, and  Rome  might  justly  think  herself  not  bound  to  fight 
for  the  privileges  of  those  who  had  made  her  so  bad  a  return.* 
4,  The  doctrine  of  the  four  articles  gained  ground  perhaps 

in  the  church  of  France  through  a  work  of  great 
tjEMdmit  boldness,  snd  deriving  authority  from  the  learning 

and  judgment  of  its  author  Dupin.  In  the  height 
of  the  contest,  while  many  were  considering  how  &r  the 
Grallican  church  might  dispense  with  the  institution  of  bishops 
at  Rome,  that  point  in  the  established  system  which  evi- 
dently secured  the  victory  to  their  antagonist,  in  the  year 
iGSo,  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  ancient  discipline  of  the 
church.     It  is  written  in  Latin,  which  he  probably  chose  as 

•  I  luive  derived  mott  or  thit  aciwuBt  Ihe  Gallicui  prelates  in  ie93.  But  when 

Horn  BuisKt's   life   of   liossuet,  tdI.  iL  the  Ronun  legions  hwl  puied  under  tbe 

Both   the   bithop   and   hia   biugrapher  yalte  M  tbe  Caudine   forks,  the;  vrre 

(huBle  >  good  <kal  about  tbe  leltct  of  letij  to  take  up  amw  again. 
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less  c^noxious  than  his  own  language.  It  may  be  true, 
which  I  cannot  affirm  or  deny,  that  each  posidon  in  this 
work  had  been  advanced  before ;  but  the  general  tone  seems 
undoubtedly  more  adverse  to  the  papal  supremacy  than  any 
book  which  could  have  come  from  a  man  of  reputed  ortho- 
doxy. It  tends,  notwithstanding  a  few  necessary  admissions, 
to  represent  almost  all  that  can  be  called  power  or  jurisdic- 
rion  in  the  see  of  Rome  as  acquired,  if  not  tdiusive,  and  would 
leave,  in  a  practical  sense,  no  real  pope  at  all ;  mere  primacy 
being  a  trifle,  and  even  the  right  of  interfering  by  admoni- 
tion being  of  no  great  value,  when  there  was  no  definite  obli- 
gation to  obey.  The  principle  of  Dupin  is,  that  the  church 
having  reached  her  perfection  in  the  fourth  century,  we 
should  endeavour,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  re- 
store the  discipline  of  that  age.  But,  even  in  the  Gallican 
church,  it  has  generally  been  held  that  he  has  urged  his 
argument  farther  than  is  consistent  with  a  necessary  subordi- 
nation to  Rome.* 

5.  In  the  same  year  Dupin  published  the  first  volume  of 
a  more  celebrated  work,  his  Nouvelle  Bib1ioth4que 
des  Auteurs  Ecclesiastiques,  a  complete  history  of  ri'jiutiiai 
theological  literature,  at  least  within  the  limits  of 
the  church,  which,  in  a  long  series  of  volumes,  he  finally 
brought  down  to  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  most  standard  work  of  that  kind  extant, 
whatever  deficiencies  may  have  been  found  in  its  execution. 
The  immense  erudition  requisite  for  such  an  undertaking 
must  have  rendered  it  inevitable  to-  take  some  things  at 
second  hand,  or  to  fdl  into  some  errors  j  and  we  may  add 
other  causes  less  necessary,  the  youth  of  the  writer  in  the 
first  volumes,  and  the  rapidity  wiUi  which  they  appeared.  In- 
tegrity, love  of  truth,  and  moderation,  distinguish  this  eccle- 
siasdcal  history,  perhaps  beyond  any  other.  Dupin  is  often 
near  the  frontier  of  orthodoxy,  but  he  is  careful,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  jealous  Catholics,  not  quite  to  overstep  it.  This  work 
was  soon  translated  into  English,  and  furnished  a  large  part 
of  such  knowledge  on  the  subject  as  our  own  divines  pos- 

*  Bibliothcque  Unitcnelle,  tI.  109.  through  b;  Ihoae  who  would  undersland 
The  bock  la  tctv  clear,  concLw,  and  Buch  matters.  I  have  not  obscnnl  tl4at 
Inrncd,  ao   that    it   u   worth    icading    it  !a  much  quoted  by  Engliih  vriten. 
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sessed.  His  free  way  of  speaking,  however,  on  the  Roman 
supremacy  and  some  other  points,  excited  the  animadversioD 
of  more  rigid  persons,  and  among  others  of  Bossuet,  who 
stood  on  his  own  vantage-ground,  ready  to  strike  on  every 
side.  The  most  impartial  critics  have  been  of  Dupin's  mind; 
but  BosBuet,  hke  all  dogmatic  champions  of  orthodoxy,  never 
sought  truth  by  an  analytical  process  of  investigation,  assum- 
ing his  own  possession  of  it  as  an  axiom  in  the  controversy.* 

6.  Dupin  was  followed  a  few  years  afterwards  by  one 

not  his  superior  in  learning  and  candour  (tbou^ 
EedaiiHti-  deficient  in  neither),  but  in  skill  of  narration  and 

beauty  of  style,  Claude  Fleury.  The  first  volume 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  History  came  forth  in  1691 ;  but  a  part 
only  of  the  long  series  falls  within  this  century.  The  learn- 
ing of  Fleury  has  been  said  to  be  frequently  not  original,  and 
-his  prolixity  to  be  too  great  for  an  elementary  historian. 
'Hie  former  is  only  blamable  when  he  has  concealed  his 
immediate  authorities;  few  works  of  great  magnitude  have 
been  written  wholly  from  the  prime  sources ;  with  regard  to 
his  diffuseness,  it  is  very  convenient  to  those  who  want  ac- 
cess to  the  original  writers,  or  leisure  to  collate  them.  Fleury 
has  been  called  by  some  credulous  and  uncritical ;  but  he  is 
esteemed  iaithful,  moderate,  and  more  respectful  or  cautious 
than  Dupin.  Yet  many  of  his  volumes  are  a  continual  pro- 
test against  the  vices  and  ambition  of  the  mediseval  popes, 
and  his  Ecclesiastical  History  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
causes  of  that  estrangement,  in  spirit  and  affection,  from  the 
court  of  Rome,  which  teavens  the  theological  literature  of 
France  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

7.  The  dissertations  of  Fleury,  interspersed  with  his  his- 
Hi.  iMi.  tory,  were  more  generally  read  and  more  conapi- 
HrtuioDi.    gyQugiy  excelleut.       Concise,    but  neither  dry  nor 

superficial ;  luminous,  yet  appearing  simple  j  philosophical 
without  the  affectation  of  profundity,  seizing  all  that  ig  most 
essential  in  their  subject  without  the  tediousness  of  detiul  or 

*  Biblioth^ue   Univenelle,  ilL  S9.|  firorolces   the  prelate   of  Meant.     Cet 

TiL  H35n  "ii.  ISO.     Biogr.  Univeraelle.  grands  criliquei  lont  peu  bTorables  aui 

(Euvres  de  Bossurt,  toI.  hi.      Dupin  Biip£noril£s  eccl^iastiquo,  et  □'liment 

sei-ms  not  to  have  held  the  luperioritjr  ((uJre  plus  cellta  des  e»eijuei  que  eelle 

of  biihapi  to  piiesti  jure  dUiao,  vbich  du  pope.   p.  491. 
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Ae  pedanby  of  quotation  ;  writteD,  above  all,  widi  tliat  cleu*' 
ness,  that  ease,  that  unaffected  purity  of  taste,  which  belong 
to  the  Freuch  style  of  that  best  age,  they  present  a  contrast 
not  only  to  the  inferior  writings  on  philosophical  history  with 
which  our  age  abounds,  bat,  in  some  respects,  even  to  the 
best.  It  cannot  be  a  crime  that  these  dissertations  contain  a 
good  deal  which,  afW  more  than  a  century's  labour  in  his> 
torical  inquiry,  has  become  more  familiar  than  it  was. 

8.  The  French  Protestants,  notwithstanding  their  disarmed 
coD^doD,  were  not,  I  apprehend,  much  oppressed 
under  Richeheu  and  Mazarin.  But  soon  afterwards  e^wnnt 
an  eagerness  to  accelerate  what  was  taking  place  °  ™" 
through  natural  causes,  their  return  into  the  church,  brought 
on  a  series  of  harassing  edicts,  which  ended  in  the  revoca- 
tion of  that  of  Nantes.  During  this  time  they  were  assailed 
by  less  terrible  weapons,  yet  such  as  required  no  ordinary 
strength  to  resist,  the  polemical  writings  of  the  three  gi-eatest 
men  in  the  church  of  France,  Nicole,  Arnauld,  and  Bossuet. 
The  two  former  were  desirous  to  efiace  the  reproaches  of  an 
approximation  to  Calvinism,  and  of  a  disobedience  to  the 
catholic  church,  under  which  their  Janseniet  party  was 
labouring.  Nicole  began  with  a  small  treatise,  entiUed  La 
Perp^tuit^  de  la  Foi  de  I'Eglise  Catholique,  touchant  rEu< 
charistie,  in  1664.  This  aimed  to  prove  that  the  tenet  of 
transobatantiation  had  berai  constant  in  the  church.  Claude, 
the  most  able  controvertist  among  the  French  Protestants,  re- 
l^ied  in  the  next  year.  This  led  to  a  much  more  considerable 
work  by  Nicole  and  Arnauld  conjoindy,  with  the  same  title 
as  the  former  ;  nor  was  Claude  slow  in  combating  his  double- 
headed  adversary.  Nicole  is  aaid  to  have  written  the  greater 
portion  of  this  second  treatise,  though  it  commonly  bears  the 
name  of  his  more  illustrious  colleague.* 

9-  Both  Arnauld  and  Nicole  were  eclipsed  by  the  most 
distinguished  and  successful  advocate  of  the  catholic  bouum'i 
church,  Bossuet.     Elis  Exposition  de  la  Foi  Catho-  ".Ke""' 
lique  was  written  in   1668,    for    the    use  of   two  '*"'^ 
brothers  of  the  Dangeau  iamity  ;  but  having  been  communi- 
cated to  Turenne,  the  most  eminent  Protestant  that  remained 
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in  France,  it  contributed  much  to  his  convcrsiion.  It  was 
published  iu  IGyi^  >  ^nd  though  enlarged  from  the  first 
sketch,  does  not  exceed  eighty  pages  in  octavo.  Nothing  can 
be  more  precise,  more  clear,  or  more  free  from  all  drcuity 
and  detail  than  this  little  book ;  every  thing  is  put  in  the  most 
specious  light ;  the  authority  of  the  ancient  church,  recc^- 
nised,  at  least  nominally,  by  the  majority  of  Protestants,  is 
alone  kept  in  sight.  Bossuet  limits  himself  to  doctrines 
established  by  the  council  of  Trent,  leaving  out  of  the  dis- 
cussion not  only  all  questionable  points,  hut,  what  is  perhaps 
less  fair,  all  rites  and  usages,  however  general,  or  sancdtmed 
by  the  regular  discipline  of  the  diurch,  exc^t  so  for  as 
formerly  approved  by  that  council.  Hence  he  glides  with  a 
transient  step  over  the  invocation  of  s^nts  and  the  worship 
of  images,  but  presses  with  his  usual  dexterity  on  the  incon- 
sistencies and  weak  concessions  of  his  antagonists.  The 
Calvinists,  or  some  of  them,  had  employed  a  jargon  of  words 
about  real  presence,  which  he  exposes  with  admirable  brevity 
and  vigour."  Nor  does  he  gain  less  advantage  in  favour  of 
tradition  and  church  authority  from  the  assumption  of  some- 
what similar  claims  by  the  same  party.  It  has  often  been 
alleged  that  the  Exposition  of  Bossuet  was  not  well  received 
by  many  on  his  own  side.  And  for  this  there  seems  to  be 
some  foundation,  though  ^e  protestant  controvertists  have 
made  too  much  of  the  facts.  It  was  published  at  Rome 
in  1678,  and  approved  in  the  most  formal  manner  by  Inno- 
cent XI.  the  next  year.  But  it  must  have  been  perceived  to 
separate  the  faith  of  the  church,  as  it  rested  on  dry  proposi- 
tions, from  the  same  faith  living  and  «mbodied  in  the  every- 
day worship  of  the  people. t 

10.  Bossuet  was  now  the  acknowledged  champion  of  the 
Roman  church  in  France  ;  Claude  was  in  equ^  pre-eminence 

*  Boasuet  obwrreB.  (hat  mcnt  other  the    JVotnlanU   oceupf  nine   Toluioes, 

cODtrotenin  axe  found  to  depend  more  ivjil — iivi..  in  Ihe  great  edition  of  hit 

ODworibtban  subatince,  ind  the  differ-  worki.      Veruilla,    IBIS.      The  Eipo- 

ence  becimiis  less  the  more  thej  are  ex-  rition  de  la  Foi  i>   in    the  ci|^itecutb. 

amined  ;  but  id  that  of  the  eucharist  the  Bausset.  in  hii  life  of  Bossuet,  sppean 

contrary  ii  Ihe  cast,  since  the  Caltinists  to    hsve    refuted    the    eiagKerationa    of 

endcaiout  to  accommodate  Ibeir  phraie-  many  Proleatanti  as  to  tbe  ill  rec^tion 

ology  to  the  Catholics,  while  etsectialljr  of  this  little  boolc  at  Rome.     Yet  then 

they  iliffer.      Vol.  ivili.  p.  I3S.  waa  b  cerUin  (bundatioo  for  them.      Sea 

t  Tbe   writings  of   Bosauet   agaiut  Bibliothequc  Univetselli^  loL  li  p.  4SS. 
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on  the  oth^r  side.  These  great  adversaries  had  a  regular 
conference  in  I678.  Mademoiselle  de  Duras,  a  pro- 
Ustant  lady,  like  most  others  of  her  rank  at  that  coa*^" 
dme,  was  wavering  about  religion,  and  in  her 
presence  the  dispute  was  carried  on.  It  entirely  turned  on 
church  authority.  The  arguments  of  Bossuet  differ  only 
fitim. those  whi(^  have  often  been  adduced  by  the  spirit  and 
conciseness  with  which  he  presses  them.  We  have  his  own 
account,  which  of  course  gives  himself  the  victory.  It  was 
almost  as  much  of  course  that  the  lady  was  converted ;  for 
it  is  seldom  that  a  woman  can  withstand  the  popular  argu- 
ment on  that  side,  when  she  has  once  gone  far  enough  to 
admit  the  possibility  of  its  truth,  by  giving  it  a  hearing.  Yet 
Bossuet  d^s  in  sophisms  which,  though  always  in  the  mouths 
of  those  who  call  themselves  orthodox,  are  contemptible  to 
such  as  know  facts  as  well  as  lo^c  "  I  urged,"  ne  says, 
"  in  a  few  words,  what  presumption  it  was  to  believe  that 
we  can  better  understand  the  word  of  Crod  than  all  the  rest 
of  the  churdi,  and  that  nothing  would  thus  prevent  there 
being  as  many  religions  as  persons."*  But  there  can  be  no 
presumption  in  supposing  that  we  may  understand  any  thing 
better  than  one  who  has  never  examined  it  at  all ;  and  if  this 
rest  of  the  church,  so  magnificently  brought  forward,  have 
commonly  acted  on  Bossuet's  principle,  and  thought  it  pre- 
sumptuous to  judge  for  themselves  ;  if  out  of  many  millions 
erf"  persons  a  few  only  have  deliberately  reasoned  on  religion, 
and  die  rest  have  been,  like  true  zeros,  nothing  in  themselves, 
but  much  in  sequence ;  if  also,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
this  presumptuousness  is  not  the  assertion  of  a  paradox  or 
novelty,  but  the  preference  of  one  denomination  of  Christians, 
or  of  one  tenet  maintained  by  respectable  authority,  to  another, 
we  can  only  scorn  the  emptiness,  as  well  as  resent  the  ef- 
frontery, of  this  common-place  that  rings  so  often  in  our  ears. 
Certainly  reason  is  so  far  from  condemning  a  deference  to 
the  judgment  of  the  wise  and  good,  that  nothing  is  more 
irrational  than  to  neglect  it ;  but  when  this  is  claimed  for 
those  whom  we  need  not  believe  to  have  been  wiser  and 
better  than  ourselves,  nay,  sometimes  whom  without  vain 

■  CEuvres  d«  Bonuet,  xiiii.  290. 
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glory  we  may  esteem  less,  and  that  so  as  to  set  aside  the 
Tesi  authority  of  the  most  philosophical,  unbiassed,  and  judi- 
cious of  maukind,  it  is  not  pride  or  presumption,  but  a  sober 
use  of  our  faculties  that  rejects  the  jurisdiction. 

11.  Bossuet  once  more  engaged  in  a  similar  discussion 
conwpoiid-  about  1691-  Among  Uie  Grerman  Lutherans  there 
uS^i^ud  seems  to  have  been  for  a  loug  time  a  lurking  notion 
''*''^"'  that  on  some  terms  or  other  a  recondUation  with  the 
church  of  Rome  could  be  effected  ;  and  this  was  most  coun- 
tenanced in  the  dominions  of  Brunswick,  and  above  all  in  the 
university  of  Helmstadt.  Leibnitz  himself  and  Molanus,  a  Lu- 
theran divine,  were  the  negotiators  on  that  side  with  Bossuet. 
Their  treaty,  for  such  it  was  apparently  understood  to  be,  was 
conducted  by  writing  ;  and  when  we  read  their  papers  on  both 
sides,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  tone  of  superiority 
which  the  cadiolic  plenipotentiary,  if  such  he  could  be  deemed 
without  powers  from  any  one  but  himself,  has  thought  fit  to 
assume.  No  concession  is  offered,  no  tenet  explained  away  ^ 
the  sacramental  cup  to  the  laity,  and  a  permission  to  the  Lu- 
theran clergy  already  married  to  retain  their  wives  after  their 
re-ordination,  is  all  that  he  holds  forth ;  and  in  this,  doubt- 
less, he  had  no  authority  firom  Rome.  Bossuet  could  not 
veil  his  haughty  countenance,  and  his  language  is  that  of  as- 
perity and  contemptuousness  instead  of  moderation.  He 
dictates  terms  of  surrender  as  to  a  besieged  city  when  the 
breach  is  already  practicable,  and  hardly  deigns  to  show  his 
clemency  by  granting  the  smallest  favour  to  the  garrison.  It 
is  curious  to  see  the  strained  constructions,  the  artifices  of 
silence  to  which  Molanus  has  recourse,  in  order  to  make  out 
some  pretence  for  his  ignominious  surrender.  Leibnitz,  with 
whom  the  correspondence  broke  off  in  1693,  and  was  renewed 
agiun  in  1699,  seems  not  quite  so  yielding  as  the  other  ;  and 
the  last  biographer  of  Bossuet  suspects  that  the  German 
philosopher  was  insincere  or  tortuous  in  the  negotiation.  If 
this  were  so,  he  must  have  entered  upon  it  less  of  his  own 
accord  than  to  satisfy  the  Princess  Sophia,  who,  like  many 
of  her  family,  had  been  a  little  wavering,  till  our  act  of  set- 
tlement became  a  true  settlement  to  their  faith.  This  bias  of 
the  court  of  Hanover  is  intimated  in  several  passages.  The 
success  of  this  treaty  of  union,  or  rather  of  subjection,  was 
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as  little  to  be  expected  as  it  was  desirable  ;  the  old  spirit  of 
Lutberaoism  was  mucb  worn  out,  but  there  must  surely  have 
been  a  determination  to  resist  so  unequal  a  compromise. 
Rome  negotiated  as  a  conqueror  with  these  beaten  Cartha- 
ginians ;  yet  no  one  had  beaten  them  but  themselves.* 

12.  loe  warfare  of  the  Roman  church  may  be  carried  on 
dther  in  a  series  of  conflicts  on  the  various  doc-  , 
trines  wherein  the  reformers  separated  from  her,  or  ' 
by  one  pitched  battle  on  the  main  question  of  a  coa-  '  *"" 
elusive  authority  somewhere  in  the  church.  Bossuet's  tem- 
per, as  well  as  his  inferiority  in  original  learning,  led  him  in 
preference  to  the  latter  scheme  of  theological  strategy.  It 
was  also  manifestly  that  course  of  argument  which  was 
most  likely  to  persuade  the  unlearned.  He  followed  up  the 
blow  which  he  had  already  struck  ^unst  Claude  in  his 
fomous  work  on  the  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches. 
Never  did'his  genius  find  a  subject  more  fit  to  display  its 
eharacteristic  impetuosity,  its  arrogance,  or  its  cutting  and 
merdless  spirit  of  sarcasm.  The  weaknesses,  the  incon- 
sistent evasions,  the  extravagancies  of  Luther,  Zwingle, 
Calvin,  and  Beza,  pass,  one  after  another,  before  us,  till  these 
great  reformers  seem  like  victim  prisoners  to  be  hewn  down 
by  the  indignant  prophet.  That  Bossuet  is  candid  in  state- 
men^  or  even  faithful  in  quotation,  I  should  much  doubt ; 
he  gives  the  words  of  his  adversaries  in  his  own  French,  and 
the  references  are  not  made  to  any  specified  edition  of  their 
voluminous  writings.  The  main  point,  as  he  contends  it  to 
be,  that  the  protestant  churches  (for  he  does  not  confine  this 
to  persons)  fluctuated  much  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is 
safficiently  proved  ;  but  it  remained  to  show  that  diis  was  a 
reproach.  Those  who  have  taken  a  diflereut  view  from 
Bossuet  may  perhaps  think  that  a  little  more  of  this  censure 
would  have  been  well  incurred  ;  that  they  have  varied  too 
little  rather  than  too  much ;  and  that  it  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult, even  in  controversy  with  the  church  of  Rome,  to 
withstand  the  inference  which  their  long  creeds  and  con- 
fessions, as  well  as  the  language  too  common  with  their 
theologians,  have  furnished  to  her  more  ancient  and  catholic 
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claim  of  infallibility,  than  to  vindicate  those  successive  varia- 
tions  which  are  analogous  to  the  necessary  course  of  human 
reason  on  all  other  subjects.  The  essential  fallacy  of  Roman- 
ism, that  truth  must  ever  exist  visibly  on  earth,  is  implied  in 
the  whole  strain  of  Bossuet*s  attack  on  the  variances  of  pro- 
testantism :  it  is  evident  that  variance  of  opinion  proves  error 
somewhere ;  but  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  we  have  any 
certain  method  of  excluding  it,  this  should  only  lead  us  to 
be  more  indulgent  towards  the  judgment  of  others,  and  less 
confident  of  our  own.  The  notion  of  an  intrinsic  moral 
criminality  in  religious  error  is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment ;  and  till  Protestants  are  well  rid  of  this,  there  seems 
no  secure  mode  of  withstanding  the  effect  which  the  vast 
weight  of  authority  asserted  by  the  Latin  church,  even  where 
it  has  not  the  aid  of  the  Eastern,  must  produce  on  timid  and 
scrupulous  minds. 

13.  In  no  period  has  the  Anglican  church  stood  up  so 
ArRiicd  powerfully  in  defence  of  the  protestant  cause  as  in 
Tpiiiri"?'  that  before  us.  From  the  eera  of  the  Restoration 
v'f"^-     to  the  close  of  the  century  the  war  was  unremitting 

and  vigorous.  And  it  is  particularly  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  principal  champions  of  the  church  of  England  threw  off 
that  ambiguous  syncretism  which  had  displayed  itself  under 
the  first  Stuarts,  and,  comparatively  at  least  with  their  imme- 
diate predecessors,  avoided  every  admission  which  might 
facilitate  a  deceitful  compromise.  We  can  only  mention  a 
few  of  the  writers  who  signalised  themselves  in  this  con- 
troversy. 

14.  Taylor's  Dissuasive  from  Popery  was  published  in 
T,^i„.,  1664  J  and  in  this  his  latest  work  we  find  the  same 
Dirtiuine.  g-gneral  str^n  of  protestant  reasoning,  the  same 

rejection  of  all  but  scriptural  authority,  the  same  free 
exposure  of  the  inconsistencies  and  fallacies  of  tradition, 
the  same  tendency  to  excite  a  sceptical  feeling  as  to  all 
except  the  primary  doctrines  of  religion,  which  had  charac- 
terised the  Liberty  of  Prophesying.  These  are  mixed, 
indeed,  in  Taylor's  manner,  with  a  few  passages,  (they  are, 
I  think,  but  (ew,')  which  singly  taken  might  seem  to  breathe 
not  quite  this  spirit ;  but  the  tide  flows  for  the  most  part  the 
same  way,  and  it  is  evident  that  bis  mind  had  undergone  no 
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change.  The  learning,  in  all  his  writings,  is  profuse ;  but 
Taylor  never  leaves  me  with  the  impression  that  he  is  exact 
and  scrupulous  in  its  application.  In  one  part  of  this 
Dissuasive  from  Popery,  having  been  reproached  with  some 
inconsistency,  he  has  no  scruple  to  avow  that  in  a  former 
work  he  had  employed  weak  arguments  for  a  laudable  pur- 
pose." 

15.  Barrow,  not  so  extensively  learned  as  Taylor,  who 
had  read  rather  too  much,  but  inferior,  perhaps,  B>m>w.— 
even  in  that  respect  to  hardly  any  one  else,  and  ^^"""»''**'- 
i^wve  him  in  closeness  and  strength  of  reasoning,  m^ntained 
the  combat  against  Rome  in  many  of  his  sermons,  and 
espedally  in  a  long  treatise  on  the  papal  supremacy.  Stilling- 
fleet  followed,  a  man  deeply  versed  in  ecclesiasti(^  antiquity, 
of  an  argumentative  mind,  excellently  fitted  for  polemiml 
dispute,  but  perhaps  by  those  habits  of  his  life  rendered  too 
much  of  an  advocate  to  satisfy  an  impartial  reader.  In  the 
critical  reign  of  James  II.,  he  may  be  considered  as  the 
leader  on  the  protestant  side  ;  but  Wake,  Tillotson,  and 
several  more,  would  deserve  mentioD  in  a  fuller  history  of 
ecclesiastical  liter^ure. 

Ifi.  The  controversies  always  smouldering  in  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  sometimes  breaking  into  flame,  to  which 
the  Anti-Pelagian  writings  of  Augustin  had  origin- 
ally given  birth,  have  been  slightly  touched  in  our  former 
volumes.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  rigidly  predestinarian 
theories  had  been  condemned  by  the  court  of  Rome  in  Baius, 
that  the  opposite  doctrine  of  Molina  had  narrowly  escaped 
censure,  that  it  was  safest  to  abst^n  from  any  language  not 
verbally  that  of  the  church,  or  of  Augustin,  whom  the  church 
held  incontrovertible.  But  now  a  more  serious  and  cele- 
brated controversy,  that  of  the  Jansenists,  pierced  as  it  were 
to  the  heart  of  the  churcli.  It  arose  before  the  middle  of 
the  century.  Jansenius,  Bishop  of  Ypres,  in  his  Augustinus, 
published,  after  his  death,  in  1640,  gave,  as  he  professed,  a 
faithful  statement  of  the  tenets  of  that  father.  "  We  do  not 
inquire,"  he  says,  "  what  men  ought  to  believe  on  the  powers 

*  Tayloi'i  Works,  i.  304.  Thia  u  of  u-iing  ■rguments  and  authorilin  id 
not  Kurprisiog,  u  in  his  Doctor  Dubi-  controinsy,  irhich  we  do  not  belicTc  (O 
tanlium,  xi.  484.,  he  nuuntains  the  right    be  nJid. 
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of  boman  nature,  or  on  the  grace  and  predestination  of  Giod, 
but  what  Augastiu  once  preached  with  the  approbation  of  the 
church,  and  has  consigned  to  writing  in  many  of  bis  works." 
This  book  is  in  three  parts  ;  the  first  containing  a  history  of 
the  Pelagian  controversy,  the  second  and  third  an  expositioD 
of  the  tenets  of  Augustin.  Jansenius  does  not,  however, 
confine  himself  so  much  to  mere  analysis,  but  that  he  attacks 
the  Jesuits  Lessius  and  Molina,  and  even  reflects  oa  the 
bull  of  Pius  V.  coudemning  Baius,  whidi  he  cannot  wholly 
approve.* 

17*  Richelieu,  who  is  said  to  have  retained  some  ammo- 
coDdeiflu-  B^'y  against  Jansenius  on  account  of  a  book  called 
A^!l^^nu  Mars  Gallicus,  wluch  he  had  written  ou  the  side  of 
"^  ""  his  sovereign  the  king  of  Spain,  desigued  to  obtain 
die  condemnation  of  the  Augustinus  by  the  French  clergy. 
The  Jesuits,  therefore,  had  gained  ground  so  far  that  the 
doctrines  of  Augustin  were  out  of  fashion,  though  few 
besides  themselves  ventured  to  reject  his  nominal  authority. 
It  is  certainly  clear  that  Jansenius  ofiended  the  greater  piui 
of  the  church.  But  he  had  some  powerful  advocates,  and 
especially  Antony  Amauld,  the  most  renowned  of  a  family 
long  conspicuous  for  eloquence,  for  piety,  and  for  opposition 
to  the  Jesuits.  In  1649,  after  several  years  of  obscure  dis- 
pute. Cornet,  syndic  of  the  faculty  of  rfieology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  brought  forward  for  censure  seven  pro- 
positions, five  of  which  became  afterwards  so  femous,  without 
saying  that  they  were  found  in  the  work  of  Jansenius.  The 
faculty  condemned  them,  though  it  had  never  been  reckoned 
favourable  to  the  Jesuits ;  a  presumption  that  they  were  at 
least  expressed  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  prevalent 
doctrine.  Yet  Le  Clerc  declares  his  own  opinion  that  there 
may  be  some  ambiguity  in  the  style  of  the  first,  but  that  the 

*   Avery  oopiona  biftory  of  Jsiuenism,  hi>  tngedie 

taking  it  up  ttota  the  council  of  Treat,  to  nok  in  i 

will  be  fbuud  in  tbe  faurteenth  volume  succeeded  ii 

of  tbe  Bibliotb^que  Uaivenelle,  p.  1 39 —  that  in  some  scenes  of  Alb*lie  be  had 

99S. :  from  which  Moaheim  bus  derived  Port  Bajtl  before  hii  eye*?     llie  hi*. 

■Doct  of  what  we  read  in  his  Ecclesias-  tory  and  the  tragedy  were  written  about 

tieol  History.      And  the  Histor;  of  Port  the  same  time,      Karane,  it  is  ralber  re- 

Roysl  was  written  by  Racine  in  ao  per-  markable,  had  entered  the  field  agaimt 

spicuouB  and  neat  a  style,  that,  though  Nicole  in  166G,  chiefly  indeed  to  defend 

we  nuy  hardly  think  with  Olivet  that  it  theatrical  representatioDi,  but  itot  with- 

plaees  him  as  high  in  proae  writing  a*  out  nuwy  •Mtwmt  apiut  JanseniMn. 
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Other  four  are   decidedly  conformable  to    the  theology  of 
AngustiD. 

18.  The  Jesuits  dow  took  the  course  of  calling  in  the 
authority  of  Rome.  They  pressed  Innocent  X.  to  ,^  „ 
eondenm  the  five  propositions,  which  were  main-  ^™"' 
tained  by  some  doctors  in  France.  It  is  not  the  policy  of 
that  court  to  compromise  so  delicate  a  possession  as  infalli- 
bility by  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  that  personal  judgment, 
which  is  of  necessity  the  arbiter  of  each  man's  own  obe- 
dience. The  popes  have,  in  iact,  rarely  taken  a  part, 
bdependently  of  councils,  in  these  school  debates.  The  bull 
of  Pius  v.,  a  man  too  zealous  by  character  to  regard  pru- 
dence, in  which  he  condemned  many  tenets  of  Baius,  had 
not,  nor  could  it  give  satisfaction  to  those  who  saw  widi  their 
own  eyes  that  it  swerved  from  the  Augustinian  theory. 
Innocent  was,  at  first,  unwilling  to  meddle  with  a  sutject 
which,  as  he  owned  to  a  friend,  he  did  not  understand.  But 
after  hearing  some  discussions,  he  grew  more  confident  of 
his  knowledge,  which  he  ascribed,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  went  so  heartily  along 
wiUi  the  Anti-Janaenisto  that  he  refused  to  hear  the  deputies 
of  the  other  party.  On  the  31st  of  May,  1653,  he  con- 
demned (he  five  propositions,  four  as  erroneous,  and  the  fifth 
in  stronger  language ;  declaring,  however,  not  in  the  bull, 
but  orally,  that  he  did  not  condemn  the  tenet  of  efficacious 
grace  (which  all  the  Dominicans  held),  nor  the  doctrine  of 
Saint  Augustin,  which  was,  and  ever  would  be,  that  of  the 
diurch. 

19>  Hie  Jansenists  were  not  bold  enough  to  hint  that  they 
did  not  acknowledge  the  infallibility  of  the  pope  in 
an  express  and  positive  declaration.  Even  if  they  "■■'■t^** 
had  done  so,  they  bad  an  evident  recognition  01  this 
censure  of  the  five  propositions  by  tiieir  own  church,  and 
might  dread  its  being  so  generally  received  as  to  give  the 
sanction  which  no  Catholic  can  withstand.  They  had  recourse, 
Dnfortnnately,  to  a  subterfuge  which  put  them  in  the  wrong. 
They  admitted  that  the  propositions  were  false,  but  denied 
that  they  could  be  found  in  the  book  of  Jansenius.  Thus  each 
party  rested  on  the  denial  of  a  matter  of  fact,  and  each  erro- 
neoDsIr,  according  at  least  to  thejudgmentof  the  most  learned 
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and  impartial  Protestants.  The  five  proj>03ition3  express  tbe 
doctrine  of  Augustin  himself;  and  if  they  do  this,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  they  express  that  of  Janseuius.  Id  a  short 
time  this  ground  of  evasion  was  taken  from  their  party.  An 
assembly  of  French  prelates  in  the  first  place,  and  afterwards 
Alexander  VII.,  successor  of  Innocent  X.,  condemned  the 
propositions,  as  in  Jansenius,  and  in  the  sense  intended  by 
Jansenius. 

20.  The  Jansenists  were  now  driven  to  the  wall :  the  Sor- 
Md  «ro  pel- boni'c  in  1655,  in  consequence  of  some  proposi- 
*™*^'  tions  of  Amauld,  expelled  him  from  the  theological 
faculty  j  a  formulary  was  drawn  up  to  be  signed  by  the  clergy, 
condemning  the  propositions  of  Jansenius,  which  was  finally 
established  in  I661 ;  and  those  who  refused,  even  nuns,  under- 
went a  harassing  persecution.  The  most  striking  instance  of 
this,  which  still  retains  an  historical  character,  was  the  disso- 
lution of  the  famous  convent  of  Port-Royal,  over  which  An- 
gehca  Amauld,  sister  of  the  great  advocate  of  Jansenism,  had 
long  presided  with  signal  reputation.  This  imnnery  was  at 
Paris,  having  been  removed  in  1644<  from  an  ancient  Cister- 
tian  convent  of  the  same  name,  about  six  leagues  distant,  and 
called  for  distinction  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  To  this  now 
unfrequented  building  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  repaired 
for  study,  whose  writings  being  anonymously  published,  have 
been  usually  known  by  the  name  of  their  residence.  Amauld, 
Pascal,  Nicole,  Lancelot,  De  Sacy,  are  among  the  Messieurs 
de  Port-Royal,  an  appellation  so  glorious  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  TTie  Jansenists  now  took  a  distinction,  very  reason- 
able, as  it  seems,  in  its  nature,  bettveen  the  authority  which 
asserts  or  denies  a  proposition,  and  that  which  does  the  like 
as  to  a  fact.  They  refused  to  the  pope,  that  is,  in  this  in- 
stance, to  tbe  church,  the  latter  infallibility.  We  cannot  pro- 
secute this  part  of  ecclesiastical  history  fu-ther  j  if  writings  of 
any  literary  importance  had  been  produced  by  the  controversy, 
they  would  demand  our  attention  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to 
have  be«n  the  case.  The  controversy  between  ArnauJd  and 
Malebranche  may  perhaps  be  an  exception.  The  tatter,  carried 
forward  by  his  original  genius,  attempted  to  deal  with  the 
doctrines  of  theology  as  with  metaphysical  problems,  in  his 
Trait^  de  la  Nature  et  de  la  Grace.     Amauld  animadverted 
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oa  this  in  his  Reflexions  Pbilosophiques  et  Th^ologiques. 
Malebranche  replied  iu  Lettres  du  P^re  Malebranche  a  un  de 
ses  Amis.  This  was  published  in  1686,  and  the  controversy 
between  such  eminent  masters  of  abstruse  reasoning  began  to 
exdte  attention.  Malebranche  seems  to  have  retired  first 
from  the  field.  His  antagonist  had  great  advantages  in  the 
dispute,  according  to  received  systems  of  theology,  with  which 
be  was  much  more  conversant,  and  perhaps  on  the  whole  in 
the  philosophical  part  of  the  4]uestion.  This  however  cannot 
be  reckoned  entirely  a  Janseaistic  controversy,  though  it  in- 
volved those  perilous  difficulties  which  bad  raised  that  flame.* 

21.  The  credit  of  Augustin  was  now  as  much  shaken  in 
the  jirotestant,  as  in  the  catholic  regions  of  Europe. 
Episcopius  had  given  to  the  Remonstrant  party  a  Anuiouit. 
reputation  which  no  sect  so  inconsiderable  in  its  se< 
paj'ate  character  has  ever  possessed.     The  Dutch  Armiiiians 
were  at  no  time  numerous ;  they  took  no  hold  of  the  people ; 
they  had  few  churches,  and  though  not  persecuted  by  the  now 
lenient  policy  of  Holland,  were  still  under  the  ban  of  an  or. 
thodox  clergy,  as  exclusive  and  bigoted  as  before.    But  their 
writJDgs  circulated  over  Earope,  and  made  a  silent  impression 
00  the  adverse  party.    It  became  less  usual  to  bring  forward 
tile  Au^stinian  hypothesis  in  prominent  or  unequi- 
vocal language.  Courcelles,  born  at  Geneva,  and  the 
saccessor  of  Episcopius  in  the  Remonstrant  congregation  at 
Amsterdam,  with  less  genius  than  his  predecessor,  had  per- 
haps a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity. 
Uis  works  were  much  in  .esteem  with  the  theologians  of  that 
way  of  thinking ;  but  they  have  not  fallen  in  my  way. 

SS.  Limborch,  great-nephew  of  Episcopius,  seems  more 
dian  any  other  Arminian  divine  to  have  inherited  ^ 

his  mantle.  His  most  important  work  is  the  Theo- 
li^ia  Christiana,  contcuning  a  system  of  divinity  and  morals, 
in  seven  books  and  more  than  900  pages,  published  in  1686. 
It  is  the  fullest  delineation  of  the  Arminian  scheme  ;  but  as 
the  Arminians  were  by  their  principle  free  inquirers,  and  not, 
like  other  churches,  bondsmen  of  symbolical  formularies,  no 
one  book  can  strictly  be  taken  as  their  representative.     The 

t  length  in  tlie  lecood  voluma 
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tenets  of  Limborch  are,  in  the  majority  of  disputable  points, 
such  as  impartial  men  have  generally  found  in  the  primitive 
or  Ante-Nicene  fathers  j  but  in  some  he  probably  deviates 
from  them,  steering  far  away  from  all  that  the  Protestants  of 
the  Swiss  reform  had  abandoned  as  superstitious  or  uoin- 
telligible. 

S3.  John  Le  Clerc,  in  the  same  relationship  to  Courcelles 
that  Limborch  was  to  Episcopius,  and  like  him  trans- 
planted from  Geneva  to  the  more  liberal  air,  at  that 
dme,  of  the  United  Provinces,  claims  a  high  place  amoug  the 
Dutch  Arminians  ;  for  though  he  did  not  maintnin  their  cause 
either  in  systematic  or  polemical  writings,  his  commentary  on 
the  Old  Testament,  and  still  more  his  excellent  and  celebi;^ted 
reviews,  the  Biblioth^ues  Universelle,  Choisie,  and  Andenne 
et  Modeme,  must  be  reckoned  a  perpetual  combat  on  that 
side.  These  journals  enjoyed  an  extraordinary  influence  over 
Europe,  and  deserved  to  enjoy  it.  Le  Clerc  is  generally 
temperate,  judicious,  appeals  to  no  passion,  displays  a  very 
extensive,  diough  not  perhaps  a  very  deep  erudition,  lies  in 
wait  for  the  weakness  and  temerity  of  those  he  reviews,  thus 
sometimes  gaining  the  advantage  over  more  learned  men  than 
himself.  He  would  have  been  a  perfect  master  of  that  sort 
of  criticism,  then  newly  current  in  literature,  if  he  could  have 
repressed  an  irritability  in  matters  personal  to  himself,  and  a 
degree  of  prejudice  against  the  Romish  writers,  or  perhaps 
those  styled  orthodox  in  general,  which  sometimes  disturbs 
the  phlegmatic  steadiness  with  which  a  good  reviewer,  like  a 
practised  sportsman,  brings  down  his  game.* 

•   Bishop  Mcnik  obwrrn  that  Le  Clerc  irhitzh,  at  the  present  day,  vould  be  held 

"  seems  to  have  been  the  Ent  person  who  very    cheap.       He    Is    bowerer     to    be 

undentood    the   power    whieh    miy    be  judged    reUtiiely    to   his   predeeceton; 

exercjwd  over  literature  hy  a  reviewer."  And,    in   tfie    partieulsr    deportment   of 

Life  of  Benlley,  p.  209.      This  may  be  metrical    rules,    few    had    known    much 

true,  especialljF  as  he  wu  nearly  the  first  more  Iban  be  did  ;  ai  we  may  perceive 

miewei,  and   ceruinly  better  than  his  by  the  Greek  compositioni  of  CasaubDa 

predectBsars.      But    this    remark  is  foL-  and  other  eminent    scholars.      Le  Clerc 

lowed  by  a  sarcastic  animadversion  upon  might  have  been   more  prudent  in  ab- 

Le  Clerc's   ignorance  of  Greek  metre*,  staining  from  interference  with  what  be 

and  by  the  severe  assertion,  that  "  by  an  did  not  well  understand ;  but  this  cannot 

absolute  system  of  terror  he  niade  him-  warrant   seornful    language   towards   ro 

self  a  despot  in  the  republic  of  letters."  general  a  scholar,  and  one  who   served 

[The    former    is  certainly  just :    Le  literature  so  well.      That  he  made  him- 

Clero  was  not  comparable  lo  Bentley,  or  self  a  despot  in  the  republic  of  letters  by 

to   many    who    bare    followed,    in    his  a  system  of  terror,  is  a  charge  not  made 

critical   knowledge   of  Greek    metres  j  out,  as  it  seems  lo  me,  by  tbe  general 
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34.  The  moat  remarkable  progress  made  by  the  Arminian 
theolosy  was  in  England.  This  had  begun  under  „ 
James  and  Charles ;  but  it  was  then  taken  up  in  con-  F"'  frvw- 
junction  with  that  patristic  learning,  which  adopted 
the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  as  the  standard  of  orthodox 
&ith.  Perhaps  the  first  very  bold  and  unambiguous  attack 
on  the,  Calvinistic  system  which  we  shall  mention  came  from 
this  quarter.  This  was  in  an  anonymous  Latin  pamphlet, 
entitled  Fur  Prtedesdnatus,  published  in  1651,  and  generally 
ascribed  to  Sancroft,  at  that  time  a  young  man.  It  is  a 
dialogue  between  a  thief  under  sentence  of  death  and  his 
attendant  minister,  wherein  the  former  insists  upon  his  assur- 
ance of  being  predestinated  to  salvation.  In  this  idea  there 
is  nothing  but  what  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  the  dialogue 
is  conducted  with  some  spirit  and  vivacity.  Every  position 
in  the  thieTs  mouth  is  taken  from  eminent  Calvinistic  writers  ; 
and  what  is  chiefly  worth  notice,  is  that  Sancroft,  for  the 
first  time,  has  ventured  to  arraign  the  greatest  heroes  of  the 
Reformation  ;  not  only  Calvin,  Beza,  and  Zanchius,  but,  who 
had  been  hitherto  spared,  Luther  and  Zwingle.  It  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  manifesto  from  the  Arminian  party,  that  they 
would  not  defer  in  future  to  any  modern  authority.* 

S5.   The  loyal  Anglican  clergy,  suffering  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  Calvinistic  sectaries,  might  be  naturally 
expected  to  cherish  the  opposite  principles.     These  '^^° 
are  manifest  in  the  sermons  of  Barrow,  rather  per- 
h^  by  his  silence  thui  his  tone,  and  more  explicitly  in  those 
of  South.     But   many  exceptions  might  be  found   among 
leading  men,  such  as  Sanderson ;  while  in  an  opposite  quar- 
ter, among  the  younger  generation  who  had  conformed  to 
the  times,  arose  a  more  formidable  spirit  of  Arminianism, 


!j  Ot  Lt  Clerc's  ctiticima,  irbicb,  prelate  quoted  in  it,  whoni  I  had  not  the 

where    he   Hm   no    penioml   qusrri'l,   ii  ilighteil  intention  of  offending,  but  who 

tempenle    and    moderate,    neither    tra-  miglit   take  some  eiprpMioni,  with  re- 

doeiog  men.  nor  imputing  motivei.      I  ipect  to  periodical  critiaism,  u  penonal 

adhere   to  the  chaneter  of  his   reviews  to    hinuelf ;     which     neither    were    so 

fIJTen  in  the  laXL      And  hsving  early  in  meant,    nor,    ai   far   as    I    know,  could 

tik  become  aequaiDted  with  them,  and  apply    to    any   reputed    writings    of  h's 

baring  been  accustomed,  by  books  then  composition 1847.] 

ettecmed,  to  think  highly  of  Le  Clerc,  •   The  Fur  Pried  est  inalui  is  reprinted 

I    must    be    eicused   from    following   a  in  D'Oylj's  Life  of  Sancroft.    It  ii  much 

change  of  bahion.      This  note  fiai  been  the  heat  proof  of  ability  that  the  worthy 

modified  on  the  complaint  of  tbe  learned  archbishop  eier  gave. 
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which  changed  the  face  of  the  English  charch.  This  waa 
displayed  among  those  who,  just  about  the  epoch  of  the  Re- 
storation,  were  denominated  Latitude-men,  or  more  com- 
mouly  Latitudinarians,  trained  in  the  principles  of  Episcopius 
and  Chillingworth,  strongly  averse  to  every  f»mpromise  with 
popery,  and  thus  distinguished  Irom  the  high  church  party ; 
learned  rather  in  profane  philosophy  than  in  the  fathers, 
more  full  of  Plato  and  Plotinus  than  Jerome  or  Chrysostotn, 
great  maintainers  of  natural  religion,  and  of  the  eternal  laws 
of  morality,  not  very  solicitous  about  systems  of  orthodoxy, 
and  limiting  very  considerably  beyond  the  notions  of  former 
ages  the  fundamental  tenets  of  Christianity.  This  is  given 
as  a  general  character,  but  varying  in  the  degree  of  its  appli- 
cation to  particular  persons.  Bumet  enumerates  as  the  chief 
of  this  body  of  men,  More,  Cudworth,  Whichcot,  Tdlotson, 
Stillingfleet ;  some,  especially  the  last,  more  tenacious  of  the 
authority  of  the  fathers  and  of  the  church  than  others,  but 
all  concurring  in  the  adoption  of  an  Arminian  theology.* 
This  became  so  predominant  before  the  Revolution,  that  few 
English  divines  of  eminence  remained,  who  so  much  as  en- 
deavoured to  steer  a  middle  course,  or  to  dissemble  their  re- 
nunciation of  the  doctrines  which  had  been  sanctioned  at  the 
synod  of  Dort  by  the  delegates  of  their  church.  "  The  Theo- 
logical Institutions  of  Episcopius,"  says  a  contemporary 
writer,  "were  at  that  time  (lo85)  generally  in  i^e  hands 
of  our  students  of  divinity  in  both  universities,  as  the  best 
system  of  divinity  that  had  appeared."!  And  he  proceeds 
afterwards  :  "  The  Remonstrant  writers,  among  whom  there 
were  men  of  excellent  learning  and  parts,  had  now  acquired 
a  considerable  reputation  in  our  universities  by  the  means  of 
some  great  men  among  us."  This  testimony  seems  irre- 
sistible ;  and  as  one  hundred  years  before  the  Institutes  of 
Calvin  were  read  In  the  same  academical  studies,  we  must 
own,  unless  Calvin  and  Episcopius  shall  be  maintained  to 
have  held  the  same  tenets,  that  Bossuet  might  have  added  a 
chapter  to  the  Variations  of  Protestant  Churches. 

*  Bumet'aHirtorynf  Ilia  Ova  I^mei,        f  Nelion'i   lih   of   Bull,  in   BdU'i 

LIS7.     »  AccounloF  the  neTKcI  called     Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  S5T. 
Idtitudinuiftas,"    in    the    gqI  lection    of 
tracts,  nititled  The  Pbnnix,  vol.  iL  p.499. 
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S6.  The  methods  adopted  in  order  to  subvert  the  Augus- 
tiaian  theology  were  sometimes  direct,  by  explicit 
coDtroversy,  or  by  an  opposite  train  of  scriptural  5;™JJoii^ 
interpretation  in  reguhtr  commentaries  ;  more  fre- 
quently perhaps  indirect,  by  inculcating  moral  duties,  and 
especially  by  magnifying  the  law  of  nature.  Among  the 
first  class  the  Harmonia  Apostolica  of  Bull  seems  to  be 
reckoned  the  principal  work  of  this  period.  It  was  published 
in  1669>  and  was  fiercely  encountered  at  first  not  merely  by 
the  presbyterian  party,  but  by  many  of  the  church,  the  Lu- 
theran tenets  as  to  justification  by  faith  being  still  deemed 
orthodox.  Bull  establishes  as  the  groundwork  of  his  har- 
mony between  the  apostles  Paul  and  James,  on  a  subject 
where  their  language  apparently  clashes  in  terms,  that  we  are 
to  interpret  St.  Paul  by  St.  James,  and  not  St.  James  by 
St.  Paul,  because  the  latest  authority,  and  that  which  may  be 
presumed  to  have  explained  what  was  obscure  in  the  former, 
ought  to  prevail  *  j  a  rule  doubtless  applicable  in  many  cases, 
whatever  it  may  be  in  this.  It  at  least  turned  to  his  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  for  him  to  reconcile  his  opinions 
with  those  of  the  reformers,  or  with  the  Anglican  articles. 

37-  The  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  of  Hammond  on 
the  New  Testament  give  a  different  colour  to  the 
E|ustles  of  St.  Paul  from  that  which  they  display  -i^ke- 
in  the  bauds  of  Beza  and  the  other  theologians  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  And  the  name  of  Hammond  stood  so 
high  with  the  Anglican  clergy,  that  he  naturally  turned  the 
tide  of  inteq>retation  his  own  way.  The  writings  of  Fow- 
ler, Wilkins,  and  Whichcot  are  chiefly  intended  to  exhibit 
the  moral  lustre  of  Christianity,  and  to  magnify  the  im- 
pOTtance  of  virtuous  life.  Wilkins  left  an  unfinished  work 
on  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Religion.  Twelve 
chapters  only,  about  half  the  volume,  were  ready  for  the 
press  at  his  death ;  the  rest  was  compiled  by  Tillotson 
as  well  as  the  materials  lefi  by  the  author  would  allow ;  and 
the  expressions  employed  lead  us  to  believe  that  much  was 
due  to  the  editor.  The  latter's  preface  strongly  presses  the 
aeparate  obligation  of  natural  religion,  upon  which  both  the 


•  Kibon^  Life  of  Bui). 
T    » 
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disciples  of  Hobbea,  and  many  of  the  less  learned  sectaries, 
were  at  issue  with  him. 

S8.  We  do  not  find  much  of  importance  written  on  the 
B«Hn)u»tD  Trinitarian  controversy  before  the  middle  of  the 
Engund.  seventeenth  century,  except  by  the  Sodnians  them- 
selves. But  the  case  was  now  very  different.  Though  the 
Polish  or  rather  German  Unitarians  did  not  produce  more 
disdnguished  men  than  before,  they  came  more  forward  in 
the  field  of  dispute.  Finally  expelled  from  Poland  in  1660, 
they  sought  refug;e  in  more  learned  as  well  as  more  tolerant 
regions,  and  especially  in  the  genial  soil  of  religious  liberty, 
the  United  Provinces.  Even  here  they  enjoyed  no  avowed 
toleration  ;  but  the  press,  with  a  very  slight  concealment  of 
place,  under  the  attractive  words  Eleutheropolis,  Irenopolis, 
or  Freystadt,  was  ready  to  serve  them  with  its  natural  im- 

Ciality.  They  began  to  make  a  slight  progress  in  £ng- 
;  the  writings  of  Biddle  were  such  as  even  Cromwell, 
though  habitually  tolerant,  did  not  overlook  ;  the  author  un- 
derwent an  imprisonment  both  at  that  time  and  afler  the 
Restoration.  In  general,  the  Unitarian  writers  preserved  a 
disguise.  Milton's  treatise,  not  long  since  brought  to  light, 
goes  on  the  Arian  hypothesis,  which  had  probably  been 
countenanced  by  some  others.  It  became  common,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  for  the  English  divines  to  attack  the 
Anti-Trinitarians  of  each  denomination. 

HQ,  An  epoch  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  in  this  con- 
troversy by  the  famous  work  of  Bull,  Defensio  Fidei 
feDiia  FkKi  Nicense.  This  was  not  primarily  directed  against 
the  heterodox  party.  In  the  Dogmata  Theologica  of 
Petavius,  published  in  1644,  that  learned  Jesuit,  Idwriously 
compiling  passages  from  the  fathers,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  most  of  those  before  the  Nicene  council  had 
seemed,  by  their  language,  to  run  into  nearly  the  same  heresy 
as  that  which  the  council  had  condemned,  and  this  inference 
appeared  to  rest  on  a  long  series  of  quotations.  The  Armi- 
nian  Courcelles,  and  even  the  English  philosopher  Cudworth, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  as  little  suspected  of  an  heterodox 
leaning  as  Petavius  himself,  had  arrived  at  the  same  result ; 
so  that  a  considerable  triumph  was  given  to  the  Arians,  in 
which  the  Socinians,  perhaps  at  that  time  more  numerous, 
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seem  to  have  thought  themselves  entitled  to  partake.  Bull 
bad  therefore  to  contend  with  authorities  not  to  be  despised 
by  tbe  learned. 

SO.  The  Defensio  Fidei  Nicenee  was  published  in  1685. 
It  did  not  want  answerers  in  England ;  but  it  obt^ned  a  great 
reputation,  and  an  assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  through 
tbe  influence  of  Bossuet,  returned  thanks  to  the  author.  It 
was  indeed  evident  that  Petavius,  though  he  had  certainly 
formed  his  opinion  with  perfect  honesty,  was  preparing  the 
way  for  an  inference,  that  if  the  primitive  fathers  could  be 
heterodox  on  a  point  of  so  great  magnitude,  we  must  look 
for  infallibility  not  in  them  nor  in  the  diffusive  church,  but  in 
general  councils  presided  over  by  the  pope,  or  ultimately  in 
the  pope  himself.  This,  though  not  unsuitable  to  the  no- 
lions  of  some  Jesuits,  was  diametrically  opposite  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  tbe  Giallican  church,  which  professed  to  repose  on  a 
perpetual  and  catholic  tradition. 

31.  Notwithstanding  the  popularity  of  this  defence  of  the 
Kioene  faith,  and  the  learning  it  displays,  the  au- 
thor was  far  from  ending  the  controversy,  or  from  ftctoS^io 
satisfying  all  bis  readers.  It  was  alleged  that  he 
does  not  meet  the  question  with  which  he  deals ;  that  tlie 
word  ofioouffiof,  being  almost  new  at  the  time  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  being  obscure  and  metaphysical  in  itself,  reijuired  a 
precise  definition  to  make  the  reader  see  his  way  before  him, 
or  at  least  one  better  than  Bull  has  given,  which  the  adver- 
sary might  probably  adopt  without  much  scruple  ;  that  the 
passages  adduced  from  the  fathers  are  often  insufficient  for 
his  purpose ;  that  he  confounds  the  eternal  essence  with  the 
eternal  personality  or  distinctness  of  the  Logos,  though  well 
aware,  of  course,  that  many  of  the  early  writers  employed 
difierent  names  (ikEiadtTo;  and  r^of  9fiiKo$)  for  these ;  and  that 
he  does  not  repel  some  of  the  passages  which  can  hardly 
bear  an  orthodox  interpretation.  It  was  urged,  moreover, 
that  his  own  hypothesis,  taken  altogether,  is  but  a  palliated 
Arianism  ;  that  by  insisting  for  more  than  one  hundred  pages 
on  the  subordination  of  the  Sou  to  the  Father,  he  came 
close  to  what  since  has  home  that  name,  though  it  might  not 
be  precisely  what  had  been .  condemned  at  Nice,  and  could 
not  be  recondled  with  the  Athanasian  creed,  except  by  such 
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an  interpretation  of  the  latter  as  is  neither  probable,  nor  baa 
been  reputed  orthodox. 

32.  Among  the  theological  writers  of  the  Boman  church, 
and  in  a  less  degree  among  Protestants,  there  has 

^  '  always  been  a  class  not  inconsiderable  for  numbers  or 
for  influence,  generally  denominated  mystics,  or,  when  their 
language  has  been  more  unmeasured,  enthusiasts  and  fanatics. 
These  may  be  distinguished  into  two  kinds,  though  it  must 
readily  be  understood  that  they  may  often  run  much  into  one 
another ;  the  first  believing  that  the  soul,  by  immediate  com- 
munion with  the  Deity,  receives  a  peculiar  illumtnation  and 
knowledge  of  truths,  not  cognizable  by  the  understanding ; 
the  second  less  solicitous  about  intellectual  than  moral  light, 
and  aiming  at  such  pure  contemplation  of  the  attributes  of 
God,  and  such  an  intimate  perception  of  spiritual  life  as  may 
end  in  a  sort  of  absorption  into  the  divine  essence.  But  I 
should  not  probably  have  alluded  to  any  writings  of  tfais  de- 
scription, if  the  two  most  conspicuous  luminaries  of  the 
French  church,  Bossuet  and  Fenelon,  had  not  dashed 
with  each  other  in  that  famous  controversy  of  Quiet- 
ism, to  which  the  enthusiastic  writings  of  Madame  Guyon 
gave  birth.  The  "Maximes  des  Saints"  of  Fenelon  I  have 
never  seen  ;  some  editions  of  his  entire  works,  as  they  affect  to 
be,  do  not  include  what  the  church  has  condemned;  and  the 
original  book  has  probablybecome  scarce.*  Fenelon  appears  to 
have  been  treated  by  his  friend,  shall  we  call  him  ?  or  rival, 
with  remarkable  harshness.  Bossuet  might  have  felt  some 
jealousy  at  the  rapid  elevation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray ; 
but  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  this ;  the  rigour  of  ortho- 
doxy in  a  temper  like  his  will  account  for  all.  There  could 
be  little  doubt  but  that  many  saints  honoured  by  the  church 
had  uttered  things  quite  as  strong  as  any  that  Fenelon's  work 
cont^ned.  Bossuet  however  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  con- 
demnation at  Rome.  Fenelon  was  of  the  second  class 
above  mentioned  among  the  mystics,  and  seems  to  have  been 
absolutely  free  from  such  pretences  to  illumination  as  we  find 
in  Bebmen  or  Barclay.  The  pure  disinterested  love  of  God 
was  the  main  spring  of  his  religious  theory.     The  Diviue 

•  [It  u  npriDled  in  the  edition  of  Fendon'i  »Mki^  VenuUet,  ISSO. — 1847.] 
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(Economy  of  Poiret,  I686,  and  the  writings  of  a  German 
quietest,  Spener,  do  not  require  any  particular  mention." 

33.  This  later  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  was 
marked  by  on  increasing  boldness  in  religious  in- 
qniry ;  we  find  more  disregard  of  authority,  more  ihe'^uKUr 
di^>osition  to  question  received  tenets,  a  more  sus-  ia«iai 
[waous  criticism,  both  as  to  the  genuineness  and  the 
credibility  of  ancient  writings,  a  more  ardent  love  of  truth, 
that  is,  of  perceiving  and  understanding  what  is  true,  instead 
of  presuming  that  we  possess  it  without  any  understanding 
at  all.  Much  of  this  was  associated,  no  doubt,  with  the 
other  revolutions  in  literary  opinion  ;  with  the  philosophy  of 
Bacon,  Descartes,  Gasseiidi,  Hobbes,  Bayle,  and  Locke, 
with  the  spirit  which  a  slightly  learned,  yet  acute  generation 
of  men  rather  conversant  with  the  world  than  with  libraries, 
to  whom  the  appeal  in  modem  languages  must  be  made,  was 
sure  to  breathe,  with  that  incessant  reference  to  proof  which 
the  physical  sciences  taught  mankind  to  demand.  Hence 
qnotatioDS  are  comparatively  rare  in  the  theological  writings 
of  this  age ;  they  are  better  reduced  to  their  due  office  of 
testimony  as  to  fact,  sometimes  of  illustration  or  better  state- 
ment of  an  argument,  but  not  so  much  alleged  as  argument 
or  authority  in  themselves.  Even  those  who  combated  on  the 
ude  of  established  doctrines  were  compelled  to  argue  more 
from  themselves,  lest  the  public,  their  umpire,  should  reject, 
with  an  opposite  prejudice,  what  bad  enslaved  the  prejudices 
of  their  fathers. 

34>.  It  is  well  known  that  a  disbelief  in  Christianity  be- 
came very  frequent  about  this  time.     Several  books 
more  or  less  appear  to  indicate  this  spirit,  but  the  •"■"t 
charge  has  often  been  made  with  no  sufficient  rea- 
BOD.     Of  Hobbea  enough  has  been  already  said,  and  Spi- 
Dosa's  place  as  a  metaphysician  will  be  in  the  next  chapter. 
His  Tractatus  Theologico-Politicus,  published  anonymously 
at  Amsterdam,  with  3ie  false  date  of  Hamburg,  in  I67O, 
contains  many  observations  on  the  Old  Testament,  which, 
though  they  do  not  really  affect  its  general  authenticity  and 
troth,   clashed  with  the  commonly-received  opinion  of  its 
ubBolate  inspiration.     Some  of  these  remarks  were,  if  not 
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borrowed,  at  least  repeated  in  a  book  of  more  celerity, 
Seotimena  de  quelquea  Theologiens  d'Hollande  sur  I'Histoire 
Critique  du  Pere  Simon.  TTiis  work  is  written  by  Le  Clerc, 
but  it  has  been  doubted  whether  he  is  the  author  of  those 
acute,  but  hardy,  questions  on  the  inspiration  of  Scripture 
which  it  contains.  They  must  however  be  presumed  to 
coincide  for  the  most  part  with  his  own  opinion ;  but  he  has 
afterwards  declared  his  dissent  from  the  hypothesis  contained 
in  these  volumes,  that  Moses  was  not  the  author  of  the  Pen< 
tateuch.  The  Archseologia  Pbilosophica  of  Thomas  Burnet 
is  intended  to  dispute  the  literal  history  of  the  creation  and 
fall.  But  few  will  pretend  that  either  Le  Clerc  <»*  Burnet 
were  disbelievers  in  Revelation. 

35.  Among  those  who  sustained  the  truth  of  Christianity 
TtHMghii  hy  argument  rather  than  authority,  the  first  place 
ofF«i«i.  Ij^jjJj  jji  order  of  time  and  of  excellence  is  due  to 
Pascal,  though  his  Thoughts  were  not  published  till  I67O, 
some  years  after  his  death,  and,  in  the  first  edition,  not  with- 
out suppressions.  They  have  been  supposed  to  be  fragments 
of  a  more  systematic  work  that  he  had  planned,  or  perhaps 
only  reflections  committed  to  paper,  with  no  design  of  pub- 
lication in  their  actual  form.  But,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  works  of  genius,  we  do  not  easily  persuade  ourselves  that 
they  could  have  been  improved  by  any  such  alteration  as 
would  have  destroyed  their  type.  They  are  at  present  bound 
together  by  a  real  coherence  through  the  predominant  cha- 
racter of  the  reasonings  and  sentiments,  and  give  us  every 
thing  that  we  could  desire  in  a  more  regular  treatise  without 
the  tedious  verbosity  which  regularity  is  apt  to  produce.  The 
style  is  not  so  polished  as  in  the  Provincial  Letters,  and  the 
sentences  are  sometimes  ill  constructed  and  elliptical.  Pas- 
sages almost  transcribed  from  Montaigne  have  been  published 
by  careless  editors  as  Pascd's. 

S6.  But  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal  are  to  be  ranked,  as  a 
monument  of  his  genius,  above  the  Provincial  Letters,  though 
some  have  asserted  the  contrary.  They  burn  with  an  intense 
light ;  condensed  in  expression,  sublime,  energetic,  rapid, 
they  hurry  away  the  reader  till  he  is  scarcely  able  or  willing 
to  distinguish  the  sophisms  from  the  truth  which  they  con- 
tain.   For  that  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  bearing  a  calm 
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scmtiiiy  is  very  manifest  to  those  who  apply  such  a  test 
TTie  notes  of  Voltaire,  though  always  intended  to  detract,  are 
smnetiines  unanswerable  ;  but  the  splendour  of  Pascal's  elo- 
quence absolutely  annihilates,  in  eGfect  on  the  general  reader, 
even  this  antagonist. 

S7<  Pascal  bad  probably  not  read  very  largely,  which  has 
given  an  ampler  sweep  to  his  genius.  Except  the  Bible  and 
the  writiDgs  of  Augustin,  the  book  that  seems  most  to  have 
attracted  him  was  the  Essays  of  Montaigne.  Yet  no  men 
eoutd  be  more  unlike  in  personal  dispositions  and  in  the  cast 
of  their  intellect.  But  Pascal,  though  abhorring  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  carelessness  of  Montaigne,  found  much  that 
fell  in  with  his  own  reflections  in  the  contempt  of  human 
opinions,  the  perpetual  humbling  of  human  reason,  which 
runs  through  the  bold  and  original  work  of  his  predecessor. 
He  quotes  no  book  so  frequently ;  and  indeed,  except  Epic- 
tetus,  and  once  or  twice  Descartes,  he  hardly  quotes  any 
other  at  all.  Pascal  was  too  acute  a  geometer,  and  too  sin- 
cere a  lover  of  truth  to  countenance  the  sophisms  of  mere 
Pyrrhonism ;  but  like  many  theological  writers,  in  exalting 
bith  he  does  not  always  give  reason  her  value,  and  furnishes 
weapons  which  the  sceptic  might  employ  against  himself.  It 
has  been  said  that  be  denies  the  validity  of  the  proofs  of 
natural  religion.  This  seems  to  be  in  some  measure  an 
error,  founded  on  mistaking  the  objections  he  puts  in  the 
mouths  of  unbelievers  for  his  own.  But  it  must,  I  think,  be 
admitted  that  his  arguments  for  the  being  of  a  God  are  too 
often  a  tutiori,  that  it  is  the  safer  side  to  take. 

38.  The  Thoughts  of  Pascal  on  miracles  abound  in  proofs 
of  his  acuteness  and  originality;  an  originality  much  more 
striking  when  we  recollect  that  the  subject  had  not  been  dis- 
CBSsed  as  it  has  since,  but  with  an  intermixture  of  some 
sc^histical  and  questionable  positions.  Several  of  them  have 
a  secret  reference  to  the  famous  cure  of  his  niece,  Mademoi- 
•dle  Perier,  by  the  holy  thorn.  But  he  is  embarrassed  with 
die  difiicult  question  whether  miraculous  events  are  sure  tests 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  support,  and  is  not  wholly  con- 
nstent  in  his  reasoning,  or  satisfactory  in  his  distinctions.  I 
•in  unable  to  pronounce  whether  Pascal's  other  observations 
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on  the  rational  proofs  of  Christianity  are  as  original  as  they 
are  frequently  ingenious  and  powerful. 

39-  But  the  leading  principle  of  Pascal's  theolt^.  that 
from  which  he  deduces  the  necessary  truth  of  Revelation,  is 
the  fallen  nature  of  mankind ;  dwelling  less  upon  scriptural 
proofs,  which  he  takes  for  granted,  than  on  the  evidence 
which  be  supposes  man  himself  to  supply.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  dissimilar  than  his  beautiful  visions  to  the 
vulgar  Calvinism  of  the  pulpit  It  is  not  the  sordid,  grovel- 
ling, degraded  Caliban  of  that  school,  but  the  ruined  arch- 
angel that  he  delights  to  paint.  Man  is  so  great,  that  hia 
greatness  is  manifest,  even  in  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
misery.  A  tree  does  not  know  itself  to  be  miserable.  It  Is 
true  that  to  know  we  are  miserable  is  misery;  but  still  it  is 
greatness  to  know  it.  Alt  his  misery  proves  his  greatness ; 
it  is  the  misery  of  a  great  lord,  of  a  king,  dispossessed  of 
their  own.  Man  is  the  feeblest  branch  of  nature,  but  it  is  a 
branch  that  thinks.  He  requires  not  the  universe  to  crush 
him.  He  may  be  killed  by  a  vapour,  by  a  drop  of  water. 
But  if  the  whole  universe  should  crush  him,  he  would  he 
nobler  than  that  which  causes  his  death,  because  he  knows 
that  he  is  dying,  and  the  universe  would  not  know  its  power 
over  him.  This  is  very  evidently  sophistical  and  declama- 
tory; but  it  is  the  sophistry  of  a  fine  imagination.  It  would 
be  easy,  however,  to  find  better  passages.  The  dominant 
idea  recurs  in  almost  every  page  of  Pascal.  His  melancholy 
genius  plays  in  wild  and  rapid  flashes,  like  lightning  round 
the  scathed  oak,  about  the  fallen  greatness  of  man.  He  per- 
ceives every  characteristic  quality  of  hia  nature  under  these 
conditions.  They  are  the  solution  of  every  problem,  the 
clearing  up  of  every  inconsistency  that  perplexes  us.  "  Man," 
he  says  very  finely,  '*  has  a  secret  instinct  that  leads  him  to 
seek  diversion  and  employment  from  without ;  which  springs 
from  the  sense  of  his  continual  misery.  And  he  has  another 
secret  instinct,  remaining  from  the  greatness  of  his  original 
nature,  which  teaches  him  that  happiness  can  only  exist  in 
repose.  And  from  these  two  contrary  instincts  there  arises 
in  him  an  obscure  propensity,  concealed  in  his  soul,  which 
prompts  him  to  seek  repose  through  agitation,  and  even  to 
fancy  that  the  contentment  he  does  aot  enjoy  will  be  found, 
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if  by  struggling  yet  a  little  longer  he  can  open  a  door  to 
rest."* 

40.  It  can  hardly  be  conceived  that  any  one  would  think 
the  worse  of  haman  nature  or  of  himself  by  reading  these 
magnificent  lamentations  of  Pascal.  He  adorns  and  en- 
nobles the  degeneracy  that  he  exaggerates.  The  ruined 
aqueduct,  the  broken  column,  the  desolated  city,  suggest  no 
ideas  hut  of  dignity  and  reverence.  No  one  is  ashamed 
of  a  misery  which  bears  witness  to  his  grandeur.  If 
we  should  persuade  a  labourer  that  the  blood  of  princes  flows 
in  his  veins,  we  might  spoil  his  contentment  with  the  only 
lot  he  has  drawn,  but  scarcely  kill  in  him  the  seeds  of  pride. 

41.  Pascal,  like  many  others  who  have  dwelt  on  this 
alleged  degeneracy  of  mankind,  seems  never  to  have  dis- 
entangled his  mind  from  the  notion,  that  what  we  call  human 
nature  has  not  merely  an  arbitrary  and  grammatical,  but  an 
intrinsic  objective  reality.  The  common  and  convenient 
forms  of  language,  the  analogies  of  sensible  things,  which 
the  imagination  readily  supplies,  conspire  to  delude  us  into 
this  fallacy.  Yet  though  each  man  is  born  with  certain 
powers  and  dispositions  which  constitute  his  own  nature,  and 
the  resemblance  of  these  in  all  his  fellows  produces  a  general 
idea,  or  a  collective  appellation,  whichever  we  may  prefer  to 
say,  called  the  nature  of  man,  few  would  in  this  age  expli- 
ddy  contend  for  the  existence  of  this  as  a  substance  capable  of 
qualities,  and  those  qualities  variable,  or  subject  to  mutation. 
iTie  corruption  of  human  nature  is  therefore  a  phrase  which 
may  convey  an  intelligible  meaning,  if  it  is  acknowledged  to 
be  merely  analogical  and  inexact,  but  will  mislead  those  who 
do  not  keep  this  In  mind.  Man's  nature,  as  it  now  is,  that 
which  each  man  and  all  men  possess,  is  the  immediate  work- 
manship of  God,  as  much  as  at  his  creation  j  nor  is  any 
other  hypothesis  consistent  with  theism. 

42.  This  notion  of  a  real  universal  in  human  nature,  pre- 
sents to  us  in  an  exaggerated  light  those  anomalies  from  wliich 
writers  of  Pascal's  sdiool  are  apt  to  infer  some  vast  change 
in  our  original  constitution.  Exaggerated,  I  say,  for  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  we  frequently  perceive  a  sort  of  inco- 
lierence,  as  it  appears  at  least  to  our  defective  vision,  in  the 
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same  individual ;  and,  like  threads  of  various  hues  shot 
through  one  web,  the  love  of  vice  and  of  virtue,  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  heart,  are  wonderfully  blended  in  sdf- 
contradictory  and  aelf-destroying  conjunction.  But  even  if 
we  should  fail  altogether  in  solving  the  very  hrst  steps  of 
this  problem,  there  is  no  course  for  a  reasonable  being, 
except  to  acknowledge  the  limitations  of  his  own  faculties ; 
and  it  seems  rather  unwarrantable,  on  the  credit  of  this 
humble  confession,  that  we  do  not  comprehend  the  depths  of 
what  has  been  withheld  from  us,  to  substitute  something 
far  more  incomprehensible  and  revolting  to  our  moral  and 
rational  capacities  in  its  place.  "  What,"  says  Pascal,  "  can 
be  more  contrary  to  the  rules  of  our  wretched  justice,  than 
to  damn  eternally  an  infant  incapable  of  volition,  for  an 
offence  wherein  he  seems  to  have  had  no  share,  and  whid 
was  committed  six  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom  ? 
Certainly,  nothing  shocks  us  more  rudely  than  this  doctrine  ; 
and  yet,  without  this  mystery,  the  most  incomprehensible  of 
all,  we  are  incomprehensible  to  ourselves.  Man  is  more 
inconceivable  without  this  mystery,  than  the  mystery  is  in- 
conceivable to  man." 

43.  It  might  be  wandering  from  the  proper  sulject  of 
these  volumes,  if  we  were  to  pause,  even  shortly,  to  inquire 
whether,  while  the  creation  of  a  world  so  full  of  evil  must 
ever  remain  the  most  inscrutable  of  mysteries,  we  might  not 
be  led  some  way  in  tracing  the  connexion  of  moral  uid  phy- 
sical evil  in  mankind  with  his  place  in  that  creation;  and 
especially,  whether  the  law  of  continuity,  which  it  has  not 
pleased  his  Maker  to  break  with  respect  to  his  bodily  struc- 
ture, and  which  binds  that,  in  the  unity  of  one  great  type,  to 
the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  by  the  common  conditions  of 
nourishment,  reproduction,  and  self-defence,  has  not  rendered 
necessary  both  the  physical  appetites  and  the  propensities 
which  terminate  in  self ;  whether,  again,  the  superior  endow- 
ments of  liis  intellectual  nature,  his  susceptibility  of  moral 
emotion,  and  of  those  disinterested  afiections  which,  if  not 
exclusively,  he  far  more  intensely  possesses  than  any  inferior 
being  ;  above  all,  the  gifts  of  conscience,  and  a  capacity  to 
know  God,  might  not  be  expected,  even  beforehand,  by  their 
conflict  with  the  animal  passions,  to  produce  some  partial 
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mconsistencies,  some  anomalies  at  least,  which  he  could  not 
himself  explain,  in  so  compound  a  beiDg.  Every  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  creation  does  not  pass  by  easy  transition  into 
the  next.  There  are  necessary  chasms,  and,  as  it  were, 
leaps,  from  one  creature  to  another,  which,  though  not 
exceptions  to  the  law  of  continuity,  are  accommodations  of  it 
to  a  new  series  of  being.  If  man  was  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  he  was  also  made  in  the  image  of  an  ape.  The  frame- 
work of  the  body  of  him  who  has  weighed  the  stars,  and 
made  the  lightning  his  slave,  approaches  to  that  of  a  speech- 
less brute,  who  wanders  iu  the  forests  of  Sumatra.  Thus 
standing  on  the  frontier  land  between  animal  and  angelic 
natures,  what  wonder  that  he  should  partake  of  both  I  But 
these  are  things  which  it  is  difficult  to  touch ;  nor  would 
they  have  been  here  introduced,  but  in  order  to  weaken  the 
force  of  positions  so  confidently  asserted  by  many,  and  so 
eloquently  by  Pascal. 

44.  Among  the  works  immediately  designed  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  a  certain  reputation  was 
acquired,  through  the  known  erudition  of  its  author,  orchru-"'" 
by  the  Demonstratio  Evangelica  of  Huet,  Bishop  of  '  '"' 
AvTBDches.  This  is  paraded  with  definitions,  axioms,  and 
propositions,  in  order  to  challenge  the  name  it  assumes.  But 
the  axioms,  upon  which  so  much  is  to  rest,  are  often  question- 
able or  equivocal ;  as,  for  instance  :  Omnis  prophetia  est  verax, 
qote  prsedixit  res  eventu  deinde  compjetas,  —  equivocal  in  the 
word  verax.  Huet  also  confirms  his  axioms  by  argument, 
which  shows  that  they  are  not  truly  such.  The  whole  book  is 
ftdl  of  learning  j  but  he  frequently  loses  sight  of  the  points 
he  would  prove,  and  his  quotations  fall  beside  the  mark.  Yet 
he  has  furnished  much  to  others,  and  possibly  no  earlier  work 
on  the  same  subject  is  so  elaborate  and  comprehensive.  The 
next  place,  if  not  a  higher  one,  mightbe  given  to  the  treatise  of 
Abbadie,  a  French  refugee,  published  in  1 684.  His  country- 
men bestow  on  it  the  highest  eulogies,  but  it  was  never  so  well 
known  in  England,  and  is  now  almost  forgotten.  The  oral 
conferences  of  Limborch  with  Orobio,  a  Jew  of  considerable 
learning  and  abihty,  on  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Messiah, 
were  reduced  into  writing  and  published  ;  they  are  still  in 
some  request.     No  book  of  this  period,  among  many  that 
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were  written,  reached  so  h\gh  a  reputation  in  England  as 
Leslie's  Short  Method  with  the  Deists,  published  in  1694 ; 
in  which  he  has  started  an  argument,  pursued  with  more 
critical  analysis  by  others,  on  tlie  peculiarly  distinctive  marks 
of  credibihty  that  pertain  to  the  scriptural  miracles.  Tlie 
authenticity  of  this  little  treatise  has  been  idly  questioned  on 
the  Continent,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  a  translation  of 
it  has  been  published  in  a  posthumous  edition  (173S)  of  the 
works  of  Saint  Real,  who  died  in  1G92,  But  posthumous 
editions  are  never  deemed  of  sufficient  authority  to  establish 
a  literary  title  agunst  possession  ;  and  Prosper  Marchaod 
informs  us  that  several  other  tracts,  in  this  edition  of  Saint 
Real,  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  him.  The  internal  evidence 
that  the  Short  Method  was  written  by  a  Protestant  should  be 
conclusive.' 

4<5,  Every  change  in  public  opinion  which  this  period  wit- 
nessed, confirmed  the  principles  of  religious  tolero- 
un-nn" "  tion,  that  liad  taken  root  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  ;   the  progress  of  a  larger  and  more  catholic 
theology,  the  weakening  of  bigotry  in  the  minds  of  laymen, 
and  the  consequent  disregard  of  ecclesiastical  clamour,  not 
only  in  England  and  Holland,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
France  ;  we  might  even  add,  the  violent  proceedings  of  the 
last  government  in  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and 
the  cruelties  which  attended  it.     Irfuis  XIV.,  at  a  time  when 
mankind  were  beginning  to  renounce  the  very  theory  of  per- 
secution, renewed  the  ancient  enormities  of  its  practice,  and 

■  Tbe    Siograpliie    Unlveiulle,    arL  after  llie  lupposed  Butl]or'sde>th,wii]iout 

Italic,  Sfi)-B,  Cel  ouvrage,  qui  passe  pour  uttcstatiun.  U  no  liurnrj  eTidence  at  all, 

ce  qu'il  a  fait  dc  mieui,  lui  ■  iti  contnlc.  CTeii  wliere  the  book  is  published  tor  the 

Le  Doctcur  Gleigb  [uc]  a  bit  de  grands  first  time,  nucli  Jess  wliere  it  hu  ■  known 

efforts  pour  prouver  qu'il  appartoiiait  A  ilalut   u   the    production   of  a   certain 

Leslie,  qniHqu'il    fiLt    public    parmi   lei  author.      This  is  so  maniJeat  lo  any  ons 

ouvrages  de  l'Abb£  dc  Saint  Real,  moit  who  has  the  slightest  tincture  of  ciitical 

en  1692.      It  is  melancholy  to  see  tliis  Judgment,  that  we  need    not    urge    the 

petty  spirit  of  cavil  against  an  English  paljiable    improbability  of   ascribing  to 


writer   in  so  n-specUble  a  work  as  the 

Biosraphie  Universelle.   No  s™«<fa  rffhrl. 

argument  which  turns  peculiarly  on  the 

could  be  required  from  Dr.  Gleig  or  any 

distinction  between  the  scriptural  imrs- 

one  else,  to  proTs  that  a  bonk  was  wiitlen 

cles  and  those  alleged  upon  inferior  iri- 

by  Leslie,  wh!eh  bore  his  name,  whieb 

dence.      1  have  lost,  or  never  made,  the 

was  addressed  to  an  English   peer,  and 

had  gone  through  many  editions,  when 

passage  will  be  found  in  his  DictioDnaJrc 

there  is  literally  no  claimant  on  the  other 

Histotiuue,  which  contains  a  fiill  article 

on  Saint  Real. 
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ihaa  uncoDscioasly  gave  the  aii  of  moral  sympadiy  and  in- 
di^^nation  to  the  adverse  argument.  The  proteatant  refugees 
of  France,  scattered  among  their  brethren,  brought  home  to 
all  minds  the  great  question  of  free  conscience ;  not  with 
the  stupid  and  impudent  limitation  which  even  Protestants 
had  sonietimes  employed,  that  truth  indeed  might  not  be 
restrained,  but  that  error  might ;  a  broader  foundation  was 
laid  by  the  great  advocates  of  toleration  in  this  period,  Bayle, 
Limborch,  and  Locke,  as  it  had  formerly  been  by  Taylor  and 
Episcopius.* 

46.  Bayle,  in  1686,  while  yet  the  smart  of  his  banish- 
ment  was  keenly  felt,  publbhed  his  Philosophical  ii^i,',fi,|. 
Commentary  on  the  text  in  Scripture,  "Compel  cI™S 
them  to  come  in  ;"  a  text  which  some  of  the  advo-  '^' 
cates  of  persecution  were  accustomed  to  produce.  He  gives 
in  the  first  part  nine  reasons  against  this  literal  meaning, 
among  which  none  are  philologit^.  In  the  second  part  he 
replies  to  various  objections.  This  work  of  Bayle  does  not 
seem  to  me  as  subtle  and  logical  as  he  was  wont  to  be,  not- 
withstanding the  formal  syll(^;isms  with  which  he  commences 
each  of  his  chapters.  His  argument  against  compulsory 
conversions,  which  the  absurd  interpretation  of  the  text  l^ 
bis  adversaries  required,  is  indeed  irresistible  ;  but  this  is  far 
from  sufficiently  establishing  the  right  of  toleration  itself. 
It  appears  not  very  difficult  for  a  skilful  sophist,  and  none 
was  more  so  than  Bayle  himitelf,  to  have  met  some  of  his 
reasoning  with  a  specious  reply.  The  sceptical  argument  of 
Taylor,  that  we  can  rarely  be  sure  of  knowing  the  truth  our- 
selves, and  consequently  of  condemning  in  others  what  is 
error,  be  touches  but  slightly ;  nor  does  he  dwell  on  the 
political  advantages  which  experience  has  shown  a  full  toler- 
ation to  possess.  In  the  uiird  part  of  the  Philosophical 
Commentary,  he  refutes  the  apology  of  Augustin  for  perse- 
cution ;  and  a  few  years  afterwarcb  be  published  a  supple- 
ment answering  a  book  of  Jurieu,  which  had  appeared  in  the 
mean  time. 

*  The  Duleb  elngj,  uid  >  French  itlon,  and  the  moderate  or  liberal  prin- 
minkter  in  HolUnd,  Jurieu,  of  great  cipla  in  religion  vhicb  were  connected 
poleinieal  bme  in  hia  da;,  tliougb  no*  nilh  it.  I«  Clerc  paned  hia  life  in 
ehieflf  knom  by  laeaiw  of  hia  advet-  lighting  tbli  battle,  and  minj  articles 
wriea,  BajU  and  Le  Clerc,  atreouotul;  ia  tba  Biblioth^ue  UDiiertelle  lelata 
teuated  botb  the  theory  of  general  toler-    to  it. 
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47'  Locke  published  anonymously  his  Letter  on  Toler- 
ation in  1689.  The  season  was  propitious  ;  al^^ 
i^^ron  tolerance  of  public  worship  had  first  been  granted 
to  the  dissenters  after  the  Kevolution,  limited  indeed 
tx>  such  as  held  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  but  pre- 
paring the  nation  for  a  more  extensive  application  of  its 
spirit.  In  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Taylor  had  chiefly 
in  view  to  deduce  the  justice  of  tolerating  a  diversity  in  re- 
ligion, from  the  difficulty  of  knowing  the  truth.  He  is  not 
very  consistent  as  to  the  political  question,  and  limits  too 
narrowly  the  province  of  tolerable  opinions.  Locke  goes 
more  expressly  to  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate,  not  omit- 
ting, but  dwelling  less  forcibly  on  the  chief  arguments  of  his 
predecessor.  His  own  theory  of  government  came  to  his 
aid.  The  clergy  in  general,  and  perhaps  Taylor  himself,  had 
derived  the  magistrate's  jurisdiction  from  paternal  power. 
And  as  they  apparently  assumed  this  power  to  extend  over 
adult  children,  it  was  natural  to  give  those  who  succeeded  to  it 
in  political  communities  a  large  sway  over  the  moral  and  reli- 
gious behaviour  of  subjects.  Locke,  adopting  the  opposite 
theory  of  compact,  defines  the  commonwealth  to  be  a  society 
of  men  constituted  only  for  the  procuring,  preserving,  and 
advancing  their  own  civil  interests.  He  denies  altogether 
that  the  care  of  souls  belongs  to  the  civil  magistrate,  as  it 
has  never  been  committed  to  him.  "  All  the  power  of  civil 
government  relates  only  to  men's  civil  interests,  is  confined 
to  the  things  of  this  world,  and  hath  nothing  to  do  with  the 
world  to  come."  • 

48.  The  admission  of  this  principle  would  apparently  de- 
cide the  controversy,  so  tar  as  it  rests  on  religious  grounds. 
13ut  Locke  has  recourse  to  several  other  arguments  inde- 
pendent of  it.     He  proves,  with  no  great  difficulty,  that  the 

■  [Tliia  principle,  that  the  civil  ma-  more  cliweDeBi,  though  not  lets  decinon 

gistrate   is  not  concern«i  with   religion  and    courage.      I    cannot,    ncTprtheleai, 

u  true,  but  onlv  u  useful,  wni  strenu-  wimit  the  prinraple  u  a  caneluiioD  from 

oiisly  maintained  by  Warburton,   in  liis  (heir  pretnlsca,  tbough  verj  deiirou)  to 

Alliance    of  Church    and    Slate.     It    is  preaerre  it  on  other  groundi.      Tbe  late 

supported   on    acriptuial    grounds    by  respected  Dr.  Arnold  was   neecdingljr 

Hoadley,  in   hia   bmoua  aermon   which  emharraased  h;  denying  iti  truth,  whii« 

produced  the  Bangorian  contrOTersy,  and  he  <raa  atrenuoui   Ibr  toleration  in   tbe 

by  Archbiibop  Whately,  in  a  aermon  on  amplest  measure;  which  leaTci  hii  writ- 

the  aanie  teiC  as  Hoadley'i.  "  My  king-  ing«  on  the  lubject  unaatii&etory,  wid 

dam  is  not  of  thia  world;"  but  with  weak  against  an  ad*enat;.  — 1847.] 
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avil  power  cannot  justly,  or  conBistently  with  any  true  prin- 
ciple of  religion,  compel  men  to  profess  what  they  do  not 
believe.  This,  however,  is  what  very  few  would,  at  present, 
be  indined  to  m»ntain.  The  real  question  was  as  to  the 
publicity  of  opinions  deemed  heterodox,  and  espedally  in 
social  worship  ;  and  this  is  what  those  who  held  the  magis- 
trate to  possess  an  authority  patriarchal,  universal,  and  arbi- 
trary, and  who  were  also  rigidly  tenacious  of  the  necessity  of 
an  arthodox  faith,  as  well  as  perfecdy  convinced  that  it  was  no 
other  flian  their  own,  would  hardly  he  persuaded  to  admit  by 
any  arguments  that  Locke  has  alleged.  But  the  tendency  of 
piU>lic  opinion  had  begun  to  manifest  itself  against  all  these 
tenets  of  the  high-church  party,  so  that,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  principles  of  general  tolerance  became  too  popu- 
lar to  be  disputed  with  any  chance  of  attention.  Locke  was 
engaged  in  a  controversy  through  his  first  letter  on  toler- 
ation, which  produced  a  second  and  a  third  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  that  these,  though  longer  than  the  first,  have 
OMtsiderably  modified  its  leading  positions.*  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  he  pleads  for  the  universal  toleration  of  all  modes 
of  worship  not  immoral  in  their  nature,  or  involving  doc- 
trines inimical  to  good  government ;  placing  in  the  latter 
cat^ory  some  tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

49.  It  is  confessed  by  Goujet  that,  even  in  the  middle  of 
die  seventeenth  century,  France  could  boast  very  f,aA 
Kale  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Frequent  quotations  from  •«""°"' 
heathen  writers,  and  from  the  schoolmen,  with  little  solid 
morality  and  less  good  reasoning,  make  up  the  sermons  of 
that  age.t  But  the  revolution  in  this  style,  as  in  all  others, 
though  perhaps  gradual,  was  complete  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIY.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  passages  from  the  fathers, 
and  still  more  frequently  from  the  Scriptures,  hut  always 
short,  and  seeming  to  rise  out  of  the  preacher's  heart,  rather 
than  to  he  sought  for  in  his  memory,  replaced  that  intolerable 
parade  of  a  theological  common-place  book,  which  had  been 

*  Wuburton  lus  &neied  that  Locke'i  argumenta  built  on   iec«ltcd    opinion* 

tnl  KMuDcDIi  ue  only  diacoierable  In  would  hs'S   grealett  w«ght,  and  make 

Im  int  Letter  on  Tolenlioa,  and  that  in  quickest  impreasion  on  the  body  of  the 

Ibi  two  Utter  he  "oombati  his  intole-  people  whom  it  vu  his  buuneu  to  gain." 

not  mintmj  quite  tbrouffb  the  contro-  Biogr.  Briunnln.  ait.  Locke. ; 
«tnj  with  his  own  principl**,  well  fore-        1"    Bibliolbjqua    Fnnfais^     toI.  ii. 

•aei^,  that  at  sndi  ■  titne  tk  prejudice  p.  3B3, 
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as  customary  in  France  as  in  England.  The  style  was  to  be 
the  perfection  of  French  eloquence,  the  reasoning  persuasive 
rather  than  dogmatic,  the  arrangement  more  methodical 
and  distributive  than  at  present,  but  without  the  excess  we 
find  in  our  old  preachers.  This  is  the  general  character  of 
French  sermons  ;  but  those  who  most  adorned  the  pulpit  had 
of  course  their  individual  distinctions.  Without  delaying  to 
mention  those  who  are  now  not  greatly  remembered,  such  as 
La  Rue,  Hubert,  Mascaron,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 
three  of  high  reputation,  Bourdaloue,  Bossuet,  and  Flechier. 
50.  Bourdaloue,  a  Jesuit,  but  as  little  of  a  Jesuit  in  the 

worst  acceptation  of  the  word  as  the  order  has  pro- 
""^  duced,  is  remarkably  simple,  earnest,  practical ;  he 
convinces  rather  than  commands,  and  by  convincing  he  per- 
suades ;  for  his  discourses  tend  always  to  some  duty,  to 
something  that  is  to  be  done  or  avoided.  His  sentences  are 
short,  interrogative,  full  of  plain  and  solid  reasoning,  unam- 
bitious in  expression,  and  wholly  without  that  care  in  the 
choice  of  words  and  cadences  which  we  detect  in  Bossuet  and 
Flechier.  No  one  would  call  Bourdaloue  a  rhetoriciaD,  and 
though  he  continually  introduces  the  fathers,  he  has  not 
caught  their  vices  of  language.* 

5\.  Bourdaloue  is  almost  in  tlie  same  relation  to  Bossuet 

as  Patru  to  Le  Maistre,  though  the  two  orators  of 
^'bh'    the  pulpit  are  far  above  those  of  the  bar.     As  the 

one  is  short,  condensed,  plain,  reasoning,  and  though 
never  feeble,  not  often  what  is  generally  called  eloquent,  so 
the  other  is  animated,  figurative,  rather  diffuse  and  prodigal 
of  ornament,  addressing  the  imagination  more  than  the  judg- 
ment, rich  and  copious  in  cadence,  elevating  the  hearer  to  the 
pitch  of  his  own  sublimity.  Bossuet  is  sometimes  too  decla- 
matory I  and  Bourdaloue  perhaps  sometimes  borders  on  dry- 
ness.    Much  in  the  sermons  of  the  former  is  true  poetry ; 

*  The  public  did  justice  to  Bourda-  I'ont  fgalement  eslim£  el  tdmlti.     Cnt 

1ou«,  u  they  generally  do  to  >  lolid  and  qu'il  BToit  rfuni  en  u  penonne  loui  la 

impressive  style  of  pmchiof;.      Je  croii,  gruidi  cvact^res  de  la  bonne  flaquratce; 

■ays  Goujet,  p.  300.,  que  tout  le  monde  la  ilmplicitf  du  diicouri  Cbrflien  aiec 

conv[eDt  qu'aucun  autre  ne  lui  est  mp£.  la  ni^e*t£  et  lagrandeui,  le  tublime  aree 

rieur,      C'esC  le  grand  mahre  pour  I'ilo-  nntelligitjle  et  le  populaire,  la  force  mjtc 

queDce  de  la  chaire ;  c'est  le  prince  des  la  douceur,  ta  T^h^ence  arec  I'oDetioii, 

prfdicateun.     Le  public  n'a  Jamais  6\i  la  libenf  avec  la  justesse,  et  la  plua  ntt 

patiagf  auT  aon  aujet ;  la  tUIc  et  la  cour  ardcur  avec  la  plui  pure  lusoiire. 
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but  he  has  less  of  satisfactory  and  persuasive  reasoning  than 
the  latter.  His  tone  is  also,  as  in  alt  his  writings,  too  domi- 
neering and  dogmatical  for  those  who  demand  something  be- 
yond  the  speaker's  authority  when  they  listen. 

S2.  The  sermons  however  of  Bossuet,  taken  generally,  are 
not  reckoned  in  the  highest  class  of  his  numerous 
writings ;  perhaps  scarcely  justice  has  been  done  to  diKo^n.^ 
them.  His  genius,  on  the  other  hand,  by  universal 
confession,  never  shone  higher  than  in  the  six  which  bear  the 
name  of  Oraisona  Funebres.  Iliey  belong  in  substance  so 
much  more  naturally  to  the  province  of  eloquence  than  of  the- 
ology, that  I  should  have  reserved  them  for  another  place,  if 
the  separation  would  not  have  seemed  rather  unexpected  to 
the  reader.  Few  works  of  genius  perhaps  in  the  French 
language  are  better  known,  or  have  been  more  prodigally  ex- 
tolled. In  that  style  of  eloquence  which  the  ancients  i^led 
demonstrative,  or  rather  descriptive  ((TiSeiKTUflj),  the  style  of 
panegyric  or  commemoration,  they  are  doubtless  superior  to 
those  justly  celebrated  productions  of  Thucydides  and  Plato 
that  have  descended  to  us  from  Greece ;  nor  has  Bossuet  been 
equalled  by  any  later  writer.  Those  on  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, on  her  daughter  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and  on  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  outshine  the  rest ;  and  if  a  difference  is  to 
be  made  among  these,  we  might  perhaps,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, confer  the  palm  on  the  first.  The  range  of  topics  is 
80  f^ous,  the  thoughts  so  just,  the  images  so  noble  and 
poetical,  the  whole  is  in  such  perfect  keeping,  the  tone  of 
awful  contemplation  is  so  uniform,  that  if  it  has  not  any  pas- 
sages of  such  extraordinary  beauty  as  occur  in  the  other  two, 
its  general  eflfect  on  the  mind  is  more  irresistible.* 

■  An  EnglUh  preKher  of  oonipicuoul  grief  of  on  entice  nation  id  the  withering 
renown  for  eloquence  wu  culled  upon,  of  those  visions  of  hope  which  wail  upon 
vithin  no  great  length  of  time,  to  the  unified  youth  of  royalty,  in  ita  lyni- 
MDulale  the  funeral  diieourse  of  Bonnet  pathj  with  grandeur  innihilaledt  with 
«n  iba  (udden  death  of  Henrietta  of  beauty  and  innocence  precipitated  into 
Orleana.  He  hod  before  him  a  aubject  the  tomb.  Nor  did  he  nob  beneath  his 
iDoompanbi;  more  deep  in  interest,  subject,  except  as  compared  with  Bos- 
more  fertils  in  great  and  touching  auo-  luet.  The  lermon  to  which  my  allusion 
ciationi  —  he  had  to  describe,  not  the  will  be  understood  is  esteemed  bf  many 
IoIh  sorrow  of  courtiers,  not  the  shrielc  the  finest  effort  of  this  preacher ;  but  if 
of  sudden  surprise  that  echoed  by  night  read  together  with  that  of  its  prototype, 
in  the  balls  of  Versulles,  not  the  apo-  it  will  be  laid  aside  as  almost  feeble  and 
cryphal  penitence  of  one  so  tainted  by  unimpressive. 
I,  but  the  manly 
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53.  In  this  style,  much  more  of  ornament,  more  of  what 
speaks  in  the  spirit,  and  even  the  very  phrase,  of  poetry,  to 
the  imagination  and  the  heart,  is  permitted  by  a  rigorons 
criticism,  than  in  forensic  or  in  deliberative  eloquence.  The 
beauties  that  rise  before  the  author's  vision  are  not  renounced  ; 
the  brilliant  colours  of  his  fancy  are  not  subdued  ;  the  periods 
assume  a  more  rhythmical  cadence,  and  emulate,  like  metre 
itself,  the  voluptuous  harmony  of  musical  intervals  ;  the  whole 
composition  is  more  evidently  formed  to  delight ;  bat  it  will 
delight  to  litde  purpose,  or  even  cease,  in  any  strong  sense  of 
(he  word,  to  do  so  at  all,  unless  it  is  ennobled  by  moral  wis- 
dom. Ib  this  Bossuet  was  preeminent ;  his  dionghts  are 
never  siAtle  or  far-fetched ;  they  have  a  sort  of  breadth,  a  gene- 
rality of  application,  which  is  peculiarly  required  in  those  who 
address  a  mixed  assembly,  and  which  many  that  aim  at  what 
is  profound  and  original  are  apt  to  miss.  It  may  be  con- 
fessed, that  these  funeral  discourses  are  not  exempt  from  some 
defects,  frequently  inherent  in  paneg3rrical  eloquence ;  they 
ore  sometimes  too  rhetorical,  and  do  not  appear  to  show  so 
little  efibrt  as  some  have  fancied ;  the  amplifications  are  siHne- 
times  too  unmeasured,  the  language  sometimes  borders  too 
n^irly  on  that  of  the  stage  $  above  all,  there  is  a  tone  of  adu- 
lation not  quite  pleasing  to  a  calm  posterity. 

54).  Flwhier,  (the  third  name  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
for  Massillon  belongs  only  to  the  next,)  like  Bossuet, 
has  been  more  celebrated  for  his  Aineral  sermons  than 
for  any  others  ;  but,  in  this  line,  it  is  unfortunate  for  him  to 
enter  into  unavwdable  competition  with  one  whom  he  cannot 
rival.  The  French  critics  extol  F16chier  for  the  arrangement 
and  harmony  of  his  periods ;  yet  even  in  this,  according  to 
La  Harpe,  he  is  not  essentially  superior  to  Bossuet ;  and  to 
an  English  ear,  accustomed  to  the  long  swell  of  our  own 
writers  and  of  the  Oceronian  school  in  Latin,  he  will  probably 
not  give  bo  much  gratification.  He  does  not  want  a  moral 
dignity,  or  a  certiun  elevation  of  thought,  without  whidi  the 
funeral  panegyric  must  be  contemptible  ;  but  he  has  not  the 
majestic  tone  of  Bossuet ;  he  does  not,  like  him,  ruse  the 
heroes  and  princes  of  the  earth  in  order  to  abase  them  by 
paintings  of  mortality  and  weakness,  or  recall  the  bearer  in 
every  passage  to  something  more  awful  than  human  power, 
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and  more  magnificent  than  human  grandeur.  This  religious 
solemnity,  so  characteristic  in  Bossuet,  is  hardly  felt  in  the 
less  emphatic  sentences  of  Flecluer.  Even  where  bis  exor- 
dium is  almost  worthy  of  comparison,  as  in  die  funeral  dis- 
course on  Turenne,  we  lind  him  degenerate  into  a  trivial 
eulogy,  and  he  flatters  hoth  more  profusely  and  with  less  skill. 
His  style  is  graceful,  but  not  without  a£fectati<m  and  false 
taste.*  La  Harpe  has  compared  him  to  Isocrates  among  the 
orators  of  Greece,  the  place  of  Demosthenes  being  of  course 
reserved  for  Bf>sauet.t 

55.  The  style  of  preaching  in  England  was  less  oma- 
mentd,  and  spoke  less  to  the  imagination  and  affec- 
timis,  than  these  celebrated  writers  of  the  Gallican  ^™*- 
cfanrdi ;  but  in  some  of  our  chief  divines  it  had  its 
own  excellencies.     Hie  sermons  of  Barrow  display  a  strength 
of  mind,  a  comprehensiveness  and  fertility,  which  have  rtu'ely 
been  equalled.     No  better  proof  can  be  given  than  his  eight 

■  [I^  Hupe  Justly  ridicules  sn  ci-  reckoned  more  than  relatlTe  to  the  mi- 

premon  oTFllcbieri  in  bisfuaeralscTuion  aemble   lone  of  his  pndweaaora.      The 

m  MAdame  de  Honlauiier;   tJn  ancien  following    ipecLiaen  is  from  one  of  hia 

diiut  aulrefbii  que  les  boDimea  itaient  most  admired  aermona:  —  E  Crialo  non 

nea  pour  Taction  et  pour  la  conduits  du  polrA  ottenere  da  Toi  che  gli  riraetiiate 

■HMtdc,  et  que  la  dmci  n'dtvent  n^  tin  torto,  un  aBionto,  un  aggraiio.  una 

que  pour  1>  repo)  et  pour  la  retraite. —  parolina?      Che    Torreats    da    Chriato? 

184S.]  Vorretle  ch'  egli  t!  si  gettane   auppli- 

t  Tbe  natiTe  critica  aaeribe  a  reform  cherole  apiedi  a  chicderri  questa  graila? 

in  Ibe  ajlt  al  preaching  to  Paolo  Seg-  loton  quan  per  dire  ch'  egli  il  &Tebbe; 

DCti,  vhooi  Comiani  dot*  not  heiitaEe  to  perch^  ae  non  dubiti  di  proctrani  a  piedi 

nil,  irith  the  aanctioD.  he  aaji,  of  poMe-  di  uD  traditore>  qmV  era  Giuda,  di  la- 

rilj,  tbe  tatbcr  of  Italian  ckquenee.      It  Targlieli,  di  aacingarglieli,  di  baciarglieli, 

it  U>  be  remrmliered  that  in  no  country  non   ai  Tergognercbbe.  cred'  io,  di  farsi 

laa  tbe  pulpit  been  so  much    degraded  vedere  ginocchioni  a  pii  loitri.       Ma  vl 

bj  empty  decUmatiao,  and    eien    by  a  fa  biaogno  di  lanto  per  muoTervi  a  com  - 

atnpid  buflixxiery.       "The  language  of  piacerlo?      Ah    Caialieri,  Cavalieri,   io 

SegDeri,'  the  laine  writer  otmerrea,  "  is  non  lorrei    questa  rolta  IWrvi    anouire. 

tiny*  fill!  of  dignity  and  harmony.      He  Sel  resto  io  lo  di  certo,  che  ae  altretlanto 

inlaid  it  wilb  splendid  and  elegant  ei-  fosse  a  voi  domandato  da  quella  donna 

prcaaions,  and  has  thus  obtained  a  place  ehe  ehiamate  la  votlrs  dama,  da  quella, 

among  the  autbon  to  whom    auttioiily  di  cni  forsennati  idi^trale  il  volto,  ia- 

hes  been  giTen  by  the  Delia  Crusea  die-  dovinate  le  loglie,  ambite  le  grozie,  non 

tioeery.      Hia  perioda  are  Bowing,   na-  vl  &rete  pregar  tanto  a  coocederglielo. 

laral,  and  intelligible,  without  the  aBec-  E  poi  ri  ftle  pregar  tanio  da  un  Dio  per 

tBtim  of  obaoiete  Tuseaniama,  which  pass  roi  crocefitso?     Uconfusionel     O  vitu- 

kt  graces  of  the  language  with  many."  peio  I     O  lergc^a  I     RaecoUa  di  Proae 

Tirabaachi,  with  much  commendation  of  Itaiiaac    (in  Clunci    Itsliani),    Tol.  iL 

S^neti,  admit!  that  we  find  in  him  some  p.  345. 

TCMigea  of  tbe  falae  laata  he  endeavoured         This  is  certainly  not    the    maoDer  of 

to  rcbrni.     Tbe  very  Utile  that  I  hare  Boasuet,  and  tnoie  like  that  of  ■  third* 

Men  of  tbe  aermona  of  Sqneri  girea  no  rale  MellMdist  among  us, 
inpnaaiou    of  any  merit   that   can   be 
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sermons  on  tlie  government  of  the  tongue  ;  copious  and  ex- 
haustive without  tautology  or  superfluous  declamation,  they 
arei  in  moral  preaching,  what  the  best  parts  of  Aristotle  are 
in  ethical  philosophy,  with  more  of  development  and  a  more 
extensive  observation.  It  would  be  said  of  these  sermons, 
and  indeed,  witli  a  few  exceptions,  of  all  those  of  Barrow, 
that  they  are  not  what  is  now  called  evangelical ;  they  indi- 
cate the  ascendancy  of  an  Arminian  party,  dwelling  iar  more 
than  is  usual  in  the  pulpit  on  moral  and  rational,  or  even 
temporal,  inducements,  and  sometimes  hardly  abstaining 
from  what  would  give  a  little  offence  in  later  times.*  His 
quotations  also  from  ancient  philosophers,  though  not  so 
numerous  as  in  Taylor,  are  equally  uncongenial  to  our  ears. 
Id  his  style,  notwidistanding  its  richness  and  occasional  vi- 
vacity, we  may  censure  a  redundancy  and  excess  of  apposi- 
tion :  it  is  not  sufHclent  to  avoid  strict  tautolc^y  ;  no  second 
phrase  (to  lay  'down  a  general  rule  not  without  exception) 
should  be  so  like  the  first,  that  the  reader  would  naturally 
have  understood  it  to  be  comprised  therein.  Barrow's  lan- 
guage is  more  antiquated  and  formal  than  that  of  bis  age ; 
and  he  abounds  too  much  in  uncommon  words  of  Latin  deri- 
vation, frequently  such  as  (^pear  to  have  no  authority  but 
his  own. 

56.  South's  sermons  begin,  Jn  order  of  date,  before  the 
^^  Restoration,  and  come  down  to  nearly  the  end  of 
the  century.  They  were  much  celebrated  at  the 
time,  and  retain  a  portion  of  their  renown.  This  is  by  no 
means  surprising.  South  bad  great  qualifications  for  that 
popularity  which  attends  the  pulpit,  and  his  manner  was  at 
that  time  original.  Not  diffuse,  not  learned,  not  formal  in 
argument  like  Barrow,  with  a  more  natural  structure  of 
sentences,  a  more  pointed,  though  by  no  means  a  more  f^r 
and  satisfactory  turn  of  reasoning,  with  a  style  dear  and 

'  Tbu*.  in    hii    icnrKin    igaiast    eril  wiuible  of  disgnce   to    Ibmueltca,  do 

■peaking  (itL),  Birroir  treats  it  u  fit  little  lalua  the  credit  of  others,  or  can 

"  for    rustia    boon   or    men   of  coarsest  for  aspersing  It.      But  nich  isngusge  is 

education  and  employ menl,  vho  haiinf;  unvorthjr  of  those  persons,  and  eiiuiM 

their  miadi  debaaed  by  being  conrersant  eully  be   drswn    from    them,  who    wn 

in  munest  affairs,  do  TCnt    their  sorry  wont  to  exercise    their    thoughts  about 

passions,  and  bicker   about    their    petty  nobler    maitera,"   &c.       No    one    *ouM 

concernments  in  such  stnins,  «ho  also,  rcnlure  this  now  from  the  pulpit, 
not  being  capable  of  a  fkir  reputation,  or 
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English,  free  from  all  pedantry,  but  abounding  with  those 
eolloqiiial  noveldes  of  idiom,  which,  though  now  become 
vulgar  and  offensive,  the  age  of  Charles  II.  affected,  sparing 
DO  personal  or  temporary  sarcasm,  but,  if  he  seems  for  a 
iiH»nent  to  tread  on  the  verge  of  buffoonery,  recovering  him- 
sdf  by  some  stroke  of  vigorous  sense  and  language  ;  such 
was  the  witty  Dr.  South,  whom  the  courtiers  delighted  to 
bear.  His  sermons  want  all  tliat  is  called  uncdon,  and  some- 
times even  earnestness,  which  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  a  perpetual  tone  of  ^bing  at  rebels  and  &natics ;  but  there  is 
a  masculine  spirit  about  them,  which,  combined  with  their  pe- 
culiar characteristics,  would  naturally  fill  the  churches  where 
be  might  be  beard.  South  appears  to  bend  towards  the 
Arminian  theology,  without  adopting  so  much  of  it  as  some 
of  bis  contemporaries. 

57-  The  sermons  of  Tillotson  were  for  half  a  century 
more  read  than  any  in  our  language.  They  are  now 
bought  almost  as  waste  paper,  and  hardly  read  at 
all.  Such  is  the  fickleness  of  religious  taste,  as  abundantly 
numerous  instances  would  prove.  Tillotson  is  reckoned  ver- 
bose and  languid.  He  has  not  the  former  defect  in  nearly  so 
great  a  degree  as  some  of  his  eminent  predecessors ;  but 
there  is  certainly  little  vigour  or  vivacity  in  his  style.  Full 
of  die  Romish  controversy,  he  is  perpetually  recurring  to 
that  *'  world's  debate ; "  and  he  is  not  much  less  hostile  to 
all  the  Calvinistic  tenets.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  the 
theology  of  Tillotson  is  his  strong  assertion,  in  almost  all  his 
sermons,  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion  and  morality, 
not  only  as  the  ba»s  of  all  revelation,  without  a  dependence 
on  which  it  cannot  be  believed,  but  as  nearly  coincident  with 
Christianity  in  their  extent,  a  length  to  which  few  at  present 
would  be  ready  to  follow  him.  Tillotson  is  always  of  a  to- 
lerant and  catholic  spirit,  enforcing  right  actions  rather  than 
orUiodox  opinions,  and  obnoxious,  for  that  and  other  reasons, 
to  all  the  bigots  of  bis  own  age. 

58.  It  b^  become  necessary  to  draw  towards  a  conclusion 
(tf  this  chapter ;  the  materials  are  far  from  being  bipimUoit. 
exhausted.     In  expository,  or,  as  some  call  it,  exe-  *'''*^°*t- 
getical  theology,  the  English  divines  had  already  taken  a 
conspicuous  station.     Andres,  no  partial  estimator  of  pro< 
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testant  writers,  extols  them  with  marked  praise.*  lliose 
who  belonged  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  form  a  por- 
tion of  a  vast  collection,  the  Critici  SacH,  published  by  one 
Bee,  a  bookseller,  in  I66O.  This  was  in  nine  folio  volumes ; 
and  in  1669,  Matthew  Pool,  a  non-conforming  minister, 
produced  his  Synopsis  Criticorum  in  five  volumes,  being  in 
great  measure  an  abridgement  and  digest  of  the  former.  Bee 
complained  of  the  infraction  of  his  copyright,  or  rather  his 
equitable  interest ;  but  such  a  dispute  hardly  pertains  to  our 
history.  +  The  work  of  Pool  was  evidently  a  more  original 
labour  than  the  former.  Hammond,  Patridc,  and  other  com- 
mentators, do  honour  to  the  Anglican  church  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century. 

59'  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Apostle's  Creed,  pub- 
F»t»iidii  hshed  in  1&59,  is  a  standard  book  in  Engli^  di- 
""  '^'™'-  vinity.  It  expands  beyond  the  literal  purport  of  the 
creed  itself  to  most  articles  of  orthodox  belief,  and  is  a 
valuable  summary  of  arguments  and  authorities  on  that  mde. 
The  closeness  of  Pearson,  and  his  judicious  selection  of  proofs, 
distinguish  him  from  many,  especially  the  earlier,  theolt^ans. 
Some  might  surmise  that  his  undeviating  adherence  to  what 
he  calls  the  church  is  hardly  consistent  with  independence  of 
thinking  ;  but,  considered  as  an  advocate,  he  is  one  of  much 
judgment  and  skill.  Such  men  as  Pearson  and  Stillingfleet 
would  have  been  conspicuous  at  the  bar,  which  we  could  not 
quite  affirm  of  Jeremy  Taylor. 

60.  Simon,  a  regular  priest  of  the  congregaUon  called 
The  Oratory,  which  has  been  rich  in  eminent  men, 
criti.^      owes  much  of  his  fame  to  his  Critical  History  of  the 
Old  Testament.    This  work,  bold  in  many  of  its  po- 
sitions, as  it  then  seemed  to  both  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
orthodox,  after  being  nearly  strangled  by  Bossuet  in  France, 
appeared  at  Rotterdam  in  1685.     Bossuet  attacked  it  with 
extreme  vivacity,  but  with  a  real  inferiority  to  Simon  both  in 
learning  and  candour.if    Le  Clerc  on  his  side  carped  more  at 

*  I  «oli  Inglol,  che  ampio  ipaiio  Don  f  Chilmen. 

do*rebboDO  oceujiue  in  qimlo  capo  dell'  i   Diteate  de  la  Tradition  dea  Sainti 

negetica  aaera,  «e  1'  Uliluto  d«IU  noalr'  P^m.      CEuTrei  de  Bonuet,  vol.  T.,  and 

open  ei  pennetUiH  tener  dietro  a  tutti  iTutiuctiuii   aur  la  Version  da  N.  T., 

i  piil  d^oi  delta  nostra  stima?  Vol  xii.  imprini^  i  Tre«oui,  Id.  toI.  if.  p.SlS. 

p.  353.  Baunet,  Vie  de  Bgnuet,  i*.  976. 
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tbe  Cri^cal  History  than  it  seems  to  deserve.  Many  paradoxes, 
as  they  then  were  called,  in  this  funous  work,  are  now  re- 
ceived as  truth,  or  at  least  pass  without  reproof.  Simon  may 
possibly  be  too  prone  to  novelty,  but  a  love  of  truth  as  well 
as  great  acuteness  are  visible  throughout.  His  Critical  His- 
tory of  die  New  Testament  was  published  in  1689)  and  one 
or  two  more  works  of  a  similar  description  before  the  dose 
of  the  centary. 

6l.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  adverted,  in  a  corre- 
sponding ch^ter,  to  publications  on  witchcraft  and  similar 
sanerstitions.  Several  might  be  mentioned  at  this  time  ;  tlie 
belief  in  such  tales  was  assailed  by  a  prevalent  scepticism 
which  called  out  their  advocates.  Of  these  the  most  unwor- 
ihy  to  have  exhibited  their  great  talents  in  such  a  cause  were 
our  own  philosophers  Henry  More  and  Joseph  Glauvil.  The 
Sadducismus  Triumphatus,  or  Treatise  on  Apparitions,  by 
tbe  latter,  has  passed  through  several  editions,  while  his 
Scepsis  Sdeutifica  has  hardly  been  seen,  perhaps,  by  six 
living  persons.  A  Dutch  minister,  by  name  Bekker,  rused 
a  great  clamour  agunst  himself  by  a  downright  denial  of 
all  power  to  the  devil,  and  consequently  to  his  supposed 
instruments,  the  ancient  beldams  of  Holland  and  other 
eoantries.  His  Monde  Enchante,  originally  published  in 
Dutch,  is  in  four  volumes,  written  in  a  systematic  manner, 
and  with  tedious  prolixity.  There  was  no  ground  for  imput- 
ing infidelity  to  th«  author,  except  the  usual  ground  of  calum- 
niadng  every  one  who  quits  the  beaten  path  in  theology ;  but 
his  explanations  of  Scripture  in  the  case  of  the  demoniacs  and 
the  like  are,  as  usual  with  (hose  who  have  taken  the  same 
line,  rather  forced.  The  fourth  volume,  which  contains  se- 
veral curious  stories  of  imagined  possession,  and  some  which 
resemble  what  is  now  called  magnetism,  is  the  only  part  of 
Bekker's  once  celebrated  book  that  can  be  read  with  any  plea- 
sure. Bekker  was  a  Cartesian,  and  his  theory  was  buUt  too 
much  on  Cartesian  assumptions  of  the  impossibility  of  spirit 
actit^  oo  body. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORT    OF   SPECULATIVE   PHILOSOPHT,    FROM 

1650  TO  1700. 

ArittolelUmi —- Logieimi  —  Cudtoorth  —  Sceich  of  tie  FhUoiopiv  of  Gaumdi — 
Carteiianitm  —  Port-Royal  Logic —  Anaiymt  cf  the  SeanA  for  7hU&  q" 


1.  The  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  metaphysics,  though 
ArtiioteiUD  shakcn  on  every  side,  and  especiaJly  by  the  rapid 
nat^Tiia.  pfogj-ess  of  the  Captesian  theories,  had  not  lost  their 
hold  over  the  theologians  of  the  Roman  church,  or  even  the 
protestant  universities,  at  the  beginning  of  this  period,  and 
hardly  at  its  close.  Brucker  enumerates  several  writers  of 
diat  class  in  Grermany  *  ;  and  we  find,  as  late  as  169S,  a 
formal  injunction  by  the  Sorbonne,  that  none  who  taught 
philosophy  in  the  colleges  under  its  jur^ction  should 
introduce  any  novelties,  or  swerve  from  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trine, t  The  Jesuits,  rather  unfortunately  for  their  credit, 
distinguished  themselves  as  strenuous  advocates  of  the  old 
philosophy,  and  thus  lost  the  advantage  they  had  obtained  in 
philology  as  enemies  of  barbarous  prejudice,  and  encouragers 
of  a  progressive  spirit  in  their  disciples.  Rapin,  one  of  their 
most  accomplished  men,  after  speaking  with  little  respect  of 
the  Novum  Organnm,  extols  the  disputations  of  the  schools 
as  the  best  method  in  the  education  of  young  men,  who,  as 

*  Vol.  IT.    See  bis  long  and  Uborinui  AtitloteUcie  doetrins  ttiidcre,  quunhie- 

cbipler  on  the  AriitotelitTi  |ihiloaophen  teniit    usurpalum   fuerit    ia   Academia 

of  the  NltecDth    and    lerentwnth    ecu-  Pariseiui,  censuit  Societu  injungcDdani 

turia;  do  one  el»  uemi  to  have  done  cne  illii,  imo  et  lis  iju'i  doecot  philoio- 

more  thin  copj  Brucker.  phiam  in  collegiit  luo  regimini  creditii. 

I  Cum    relatum   cuet  ad   Societatem  ne  deineepi  noTiUtibui  atudeaot,  aut  ab 

(Sorbonicam)  nonnulloa  philoaophiie  pro-  Ariilotelica  doetrina  itefleetant.  31  Dee. 

femiei,  ex  ils  etiam    aliquando  qui  ad  1R9!1.      Argentr^  Collectio  Judiciorun, 

SocieUlem  anbelint,  novu  qiuudam  doc-  ii,  )  SO. 
Irinai  In  philoeophicis  lectatJ,  rainuBque 
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be  fancies,  have  too  little  experience  to  delight  in  physical 
science.* 

3.  It  is  a  difficult  and  dangerous  choice,  in  a  new  state  of 
public  opinion,  (and  we  have  to  make  it  at  present,)  ThHrd*- 
between  that  which  may  itself  pass  away,  and  that  Th*^ 
which  must  efface  what  has  gone  before.  Those  *""*■ 
who  clung  to  the  ancient  philosophy  believed  that  Bacon  and 
Descartes  were  the  idols  of  a  transitory  fashion,  and  that  the 
wisdom  of  long  ages  would  reg^n  its  ascendancy.  They 
were  deceived,  and  their  own  reputation  has  been  swept  off 
with  the  systems  to  which  they  adhered.  Thomas  White, 
an  English  catholic  priest,  whose  Latin  appellation  is  Albtus, 
endeavoured  to  maintain  the  Aristotelian  metaphysics  and 
the  scholastic  terminology  in  several  works,  and  especially 
in  an  attack  upon  Glanvil's  Vanity  of  Dogmatising.  This 
book,  entitled  Sciri,  I  know  only  through  Glanvil's  reply  in 
bis  second  edition,  by  which  White  appears  to  be  a  mere 
Aristotelian.  He  was  a  friend  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who 
was  himself,  though  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  incapable 
of  disentangling  his  mind  from  the  Peripatetic  hypotheses. 
The  power  of  words  indeed  is  so  great,  the  illusions  of  what 
is  called  realism,  or  of  believing  that  general  terms  have  an 
ol^ective  exterior  being,  are  so  natural,  and  especially  so 
bound  up  both  with  our  notions  of  essential,  especially  theo- 
l<^cal,  truth,  and  with  our  popular  language,  that  no  man 
could  in  that  age  be  much  censured  for  not  casting  off  his 
fetters,  even  when  he  had  heard  the  call  to  liberty  from 
some  modem  voices.  We  find  that  even  after  two  centuries 
of  a  better  method,  many  are  always  ready  to  fall  back  into 
a  verbal  process  of  theorising. 

3.  Logic  was  taught  in  the  Aristotelian  method,  or  rather 
in  one  which,  with  some  change  for  the  worse,  had 
been  gradually  founded  upon  it.     Burgersdidus,  in 

*  lUBc&ioiu  nir  la  Focliquc,  p.  368.  (it£i ;  afln  ile  ne  pu  donner  irop  de  U- 

Ht  admiU,  boverer,  that  to  inlroduee  eenee  k  la  patsion  qu'on  ■  luturellement 

nan  eipariiumt  and  (ibterralion  would  pour  les  nouiellea  opinioni,  dont  le  coun 

bt  an  improrement.      Du   rcRe  il   ]t  a  Mt  d'une  dangereuie  conifquence  dan* 

ai^iaraKe  qua  lea  l<ui,  qui  ne  toufCVent  un  £Ut  liien  ieg]6;  tu  partieuli^rement 

point  d'innovation  dim  I'uHge  da  choan  que  la  philosophie  eat  un   dea   ornoca 

noirenellemm   ftabliea,    n'autoiiteront  dont  ■•  icrl  la  r^igion  poor  a'axphqucr 

paiM  d'antn  mftbode  que  cslle  qui  eat  dam  aea  dfcUioua. 
■ojoutd'hut  CD  uaage   dam  lea  unirer- 
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this  mid  in  other  sciences,  seems  to  have  been  in  repute ; 
Smiglecius  also  is  mentioned  with  praise.*  These  lived 
both  in  the  former  part  of  the  century.  But  they  were 
superseded,  at  least  in  England,  by  Wallis,  whose  lostitudo 
Logicse  ad  Communes  Usus  Accommodata  was  published  in 
l687-  He  claims  as  an  improvement  upon  the  received 
system,  the  classifying  singular  propositions  among  tmi- 
versal8.t  Ramus  had  made  a  third  class  of  them,  and  in 
this  he  seems  to  have  been  generally  followed.  Aristotle, 
though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  is  explicit  on  the  subject, 
does  not  rank  them  as  particular.  Inat  Wallis  is  right 
wilt  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  at  present ;  but  his  originality 
we  must  not  assert.  The  same  had  been  perceived  by  the 
authors  of  the  Port-Royal  Logic ;  a  work  to  which  he  has 
made  no  allusion.^  Wallis  claims  also  as  his  own  the 
method  of  reducing  hypothetical  to  categorical  syllogisms, 
and  proves  it  elaborately  in  a  separate  dissertation.  A 
smaller  treatise,  still  much  used  at  Oxford,  by  Aldrich, 
Compendium  Ards  Logicce,  1691,  is  dear  and  condse,  but 
seems  to  contain  nothing  very  important ;  and  he  alludes  to 
the  Art  de  Penser  in  a  tone  of  insolence,  which  must  rouse 
indignation  in  those  who  are  acquainted  with  that  excellent 
work.  Aldrich's  censures  are,  in  many  instances,  mere 
cavil  and  misrepresentation ;    I  do  not  know  that  they  are 

*  La    Logique   de    Smiglecius,    uj>  habent,  noD  uni*ena]i.       Sed  perpenm 

Rapin.  est  im  b«1  ouTrage.      The  ume  hoc  fiiciunt,  et  pivle^  menlem  Aristat»- 

writer    proceed)    to  .obKrye    tliat    the  liis   (qui.   quanlum  meinini,    nunquam 

Spuiiarda  of  the  preceding  centur;  had  ejunnodi  siagulareni,  t^  ttera  /upoi  «p- 

corrupted  logic  b;  tbeir  subtilties.      En  pellat  aut  pro  tali  hibet,)  et  prater  ra 

■e  JelaDt  daiu  dei  ip£cu1aiiant  creusei  naturam:  Mod  enim  hie  igitur  de  par- 

qui  n'avoient  rien  de  r^l,  leur  phllo-  ticulaiitate  subjecti  (quod  aTt/ur  vocat 

aophes    tiouv^nt    I'art    d'aTolr   de    la  Aristotelis.  odd  icaTa/upof)Eed  de  paitia- 

miran  malgrd  le  bon  leng,  et  de  donuer  lilate  pnedicMionia.  .  .  .   Neque  e^o  in- 

de  la  eouleur,  et  mime  Je  tie  ifaii  quoi  terim    novator   ceniendiu  aum  qui  into 

de  apfcieuse,  i  ce  qui  elait  de  plus  d£-  diierim,  led  illi  potiiu  noritoret  qui  *b 

raiionnable,  p.  383.      But  this  must  haTe  AriatolBlica  doctrina  reocnerint ;  eoque 

beta    rather   the    fault   of    Iheir    meta-  multa  inlroduieriat  incommoda  de  qui- 

phjain  than  of  wbat  it  strictlr  called  bui  suo  loco  dicetur,  p.  125.       He  has 

logic.  allerwarda    a    ■eparate    disseitatiou    or 

f  Atqne  hoe  Bignanter  notstum  Telim,  tbeiii  to  prore  this  more  at  length.     It 

quia  novua  forte  hjo  lidear,   et  ptteter  seenu  tliat  the  Ramisti  held  a  third  dm 

"   '          '        '     :  disere.  of    propositiooi,   neither    uuivenal   nor 

m  quam  particular,  to  vhich  they  gaTO  the  name 

c  est,  de  subjects  oC propria,  equiialent  to  angular. 

t  Art  de  Fcnier,  part  iL  cbap.  Ui 
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right  in  any.*     Of  the  Art  de  Peiiser  itself  we  shall  have 
somethiD^  to  say  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

4.  Before  we  proceed  to  those  whose  philosophy  may  be 
reckoned  original  or  at  least  modern,  a  very  few 
deserve  mention  who  have  endeavoured  to  maintain  mum/ot 
or  restore  that  of  antiquity.     Stanley's  History  of 
Philosophy,  in  \655,  is  in  great  measure  confined  to  bio- 
gr^hy,  and  comprehends  no  name  later  than  Cameades. 
Most  is  derived  from  Di(^;eDes  Laertius ;  but  an  analysis  of 
the   Platonic  philosophy  is  given  from  Alcinous,  and  the 
author  has  compiled  one  of  the  Peripatetic  system  from 
Aristotle  himself.     Hie  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  is  also  elabo- 
rately deduced  from  various  sources.     Stanley,  on  the  whole, 
brought  a  good  deal  from  an  almost  untrodden  field ;  but  he 
is  merely  an  historian,  and  never  a  critic  of  philosophy,  t 

5.  Grale's  Court  of  the  Geotiles,  which  appeared  partly  in 
1669  and  partly  in  later  years,  is  incomparably  a  Gmi«'i  court 
more  learned  work  than  that  of  Stanley.  Its  aim  '''*^'""- 
is  to  prove  that  all  heathen  philosophy,  whether  barbaric  or 
Greek,  was  borrowed  from  the  Scriptures,  or  at  least  from 
the  Jews.  TTie  6rst  part  is  entitled  Of  Philology,  which 
traces  the  same  leading  principle  by  means  of  language  ;  the 
second.  Of  Philosophy ;  the  third  treats  of  the  Vanity  of 
Philosophy,  and  the  fourth  of  Reformed  Philosophy,  "  where- 
in Plato's  moral  and  metaphysic  or  prime  philosophy  is 
reduced  to  an  usual  form  and  method."  Gale  has  been 
reckoned  among  Platonic  philosophers,  and  indeed  he  pro- 
fesses to  find  a  great  resemblance  between  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  his  own.  But  he  is  a  determined  Calvinist  in  all 
respects,  aad  scruples  not  to  say,  "  Whatever  God  wills  is 
just,  because  he  wills  it ; "  and  again,  "  God  willeth  nothing 
without  himself  because  it  is  just,  but  it  is  therefore  just  be- 

■  One  of  Aldrleh'i   ehar^  agiinM  f  [l"    Cornier   edttiont,  through    m 

the  uidiar  of  the  Art  de  Fenier  ii,  th<t  oreraight  altogether  ineiplioble  b;  me 

be  bring*  fbminl  u  m  greiL  discoTcrj  at  pretent,  I  bad  laid  that  Stanley  does 

tbe  pqualitj  oF  Ihe  angle*  of  a  chiliagon  not  mention  Epicurus,  who  nccupiei  a 

to  1996  right   angles;    and    another  Ii,  eonsiderabU    space    in   the    Hiilor;   of 

that  be  giTn  as  an  example  of  a  regular  Philosophy.     I  hare  searched  mj  notes 

sylloginn    one    Ihit    has    obTiously   five  in  Tain  for  the  source  of  this  misulie, 

terms;    thus  eipecting  the  Oitbrd  stu-  which   was  couHeously   pointed   out  to 

dents  for  whom  be  wrote  to  believe,  that  me;   but  I  think  it  filter  to  milca  this 

Antony  Anuuld  neither  knew  the  first  puUic  ukDowledginnent,   than  silently 

book  df  Euclid,  nor  the  men  rudimeots  to  withdraw  (he  sentence.  — 1847.] 
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cause  he  willeth  it.  The  reasons  of  good  and  evil  extrinsic 
to  the  divine  essence  are  alt  dependent  on  the  divine  will, 
either  decement  or  legislative."*  It  is  not  likely  that  Plato 
would  have  acknowledged  such  a  disciple. 

6.  A  much  more  eminent  and  enlightened  man  than 
Gale,  Ralph  Cudworth,  by  his  Intellectual  System 
ioui'kiiuI  of  the  Universe,  published  in  1 678,  but  written 
''  ™'  several  years  before,  placed  himself  in  a  middle  point 
between  the  declining  and  rising  schools  of  philosophy ;  more 
independent  of  authority,  and  more  dose,  perhaps,  in  arga- 
ment  than  the  former,  but  more  prodigal  of  learning,  more 
technical  in  language,  and  less  conversant  with  analytical 
and  inductive  processes  of  reasoning  than  the  latter.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  antiquity* 
and  probably  his  wish  was  to  be  classed  with  it.  Cudworth 
was  one  of  those  whom  Hobbes  had  roused  by  the  atheistic 
and  immoral  theories  of  the  Leviathan ;  nor  did  any  anta- 
gonist perhaps  of  that  philosopher  bring  a  more  vigorous 
understanding  to  the  combat.  This  understanding  was  not  so 
much  obstructed  in  its  own  exercise  by  a  vast  erudition,  as 
it  is  sometimes  concealed  by  it  from  the  reader.  Cudworth 
has  passed  more  for  a  recorder  of  ancient  philosophy,  than 
for  one  who  might  stand  in  a  respectable  class  ainong  philoso- 
pliers ;  and  his  work,  though  long,  being  unfinished,  as  well 
as  full  of  digression,  its  inject  has  not  been  fully  apprehended. 
7-  This  object  was  to  establish  the  liberty  of  human  ac- 
tions against  the  fatalists.  Of  these  he  lays  it  down 
that  there  are  tliree  kinds :  the  first  atheistic ;  the 
Eecond  admitting  a  Deity,  but  one  acUng  necessarily  and  with- 
out moral  perfections  ;  the  third  granting  the  moral  attributes 
of  God,  but  asserting  all  human  actions  to  be  governed  by 
necessary  laws  which  he  has  ordained.  The  first  book  of  the 
Intellectual  System,  which  alone  is  extant,  relates  wholly  to 
the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  against  the  atheistic 
fatalists,  his  moral  nature  being  rarely  or  never  touched ;  so 
that  the  greater  and  more  interesting  part  of  the  work,  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  author  projected  it,  is  wholly  wanting, 
unless  we  take  for  fragments  of  it  some  writings  of  the  author 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
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8.  The  first  chapter  contains  an  accotiiitVM'  li^/^ucient 
corpuscular  philosophy,  which,  till  corrupteiTTjy^  s,,^^ 
Leucippus  and  Democritus,  Cudworth  takes  to  have  "'"' 
been  not  only  theistic,  but  more  consonant  to  theistJc  prin- 
dples  than  any  other.  These  two,  however,  brought  in  a 
fatalism  grounded  on  their  own  atomic  theory.  In  the  se- 
ooud  ch^ter  he  states  very  fully  and  fairly  all  their  argu- 
loents,  or  rather  all  that  have  ever  been  adduced  on  the 
atheistic  side.  In  the  third  he  expatiates  on  the  hylozoic 
atheism,  as  he  calls  it,  of  Strato,  which  accounts  the  uni- 
verse to  be  animated  in  all  its  parts,  but  without  a  single 
controlling  intelligence,  and  adverts  to  another  hypothesis, 
which  gives  a  vegetable  but  not  sentient  life  to  the  world. 

9>  Hiis  leads  Cudworth  to  his  own  famous  theory  of  a 
plastic  nature,  a  device  to  account  for  the  opera-  niipiuue 
tions  of  physical  laws  without  the  continued  agency  """"" 
of  the  Duty.  Of  this  plastic  energy  he  speaks  in  rather  a 
confused  and  indefinite  manner,  giving  it  in  one  place  a  sort 
of  sentient  life,  or  what  he  calls  "a  drowsy  unawakened 
cogitation,"  and  always  treating  it  as  an  entity  or  real  being. 
Ihis  language  of  Cudworth,  and  indeed  the  whole  hypothesis 
of  a  plastic  nature,  was  unable  to  stand  the  searching  eye  of 
Bayle,  who,  in  an  article  of  his  dictionary,  pointed  out  its 
unphilosophical  and  dangerous  ^assumptions.  Le  Clerc  en- 
deavoured to  support  Cudworth  against  Bayle,  but  with  little 
success. •  It  has  had,  however,  some  partizans,  though  ra- 
ther among  physiologists  than  metaphysicians.  Grew  adopted 
it  to  explain  vegetation  ;  and  the  plastic  nature  differs  only, 
as  I  conceive,  from  what  Hunter  and  Abernethy  have  called 
life  in  organised  bodies  by  its  more  extensive  agency ;  for  if 
we  are  to  believe  that  there  is  a  vital  power,  not  a  mere 
name  for  the  sequence  of  phsenomena,  which  marshals  the 
molecules  of  animal  and  vegetable  substance,  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  similar  energy  should  not  determine  other  mole- 
cules to  assume  geometrical  figures  in  crystallization.  The 
error  or  paradox  consists  in  assigning  a  real  unity  of  exist- 
ence, and  a  real  power  of  causation,  to  that  which  is  unin- 
telligent. 

•   Bibliothfque  CKo'iiit',  vol  v. 
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10.  The  fourth  chapter  of  the  Intellectual  System,  of 

vast  length,  and  occupying  half  the  entire  work, 
oroLuphUa-  launches  into  a  sea  of  old  philosophy,  in  order  to 

show  the  unity  of  a  supreme  God  to  have  been  a 
general  belief  of  anti<]uity.  "  In  this  fourth  chapter,"  he 
says,  "  we  were  necessitated  by  the  matter  itself  to  run  out 
into  philology  and  antiquity,  as  also  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
book  we  do  often  give  an  account  of  the  doctrine  of  the  an- 
cients ;  which,  however,  some  over-severe  philosophers  may 
look  upon  fastidiously  or  undervalue  and  depreciate,  yet  as 
we  conceived  it  often  necessary,  so  possibly  may  the  variety 
thereof  not  be  ungrateful  to  others,  and  this  mixture  of  phi- 
lology throughout  the  whole  sweeten  and  allay  the  severity 
of  philosophy  to  them  ;  the  main  thing  which  the  book  pre- 
tends  to,  in  the  mean  time,  being  the  philosophy  of  religion. 
But  for  our  part  we  neither  call  philology,  nor  yet  philoso- 
phy, our  mistress,  but  serve  ourselves  of  either  as  occasion 
requireth."  " 

11.  The  whole  fourth  chapter  may  be  reckoned  one  great 
episode,  and  as  it  contains  a  store  of  useful  knowledge  on 
ancient  philosophy,  it  has  not  only  been  more  read  than  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Intellectual  System,  hut  has  been  the 
cause,  in  more  than  one  respect,  that  the  work  has  been 
erroneously  judged,  llius  Cudworth  has  been  reckoned,  by 
very  respectable  authorities,  in  the  Platonic  school  of  philoso- 
phers, and  even  in  that  of  the  later  Platonists ;  for  which  I 
perceive  little  other  reason  than  that  he  has  gone  diffusely 
into  a  supposed  resemblance  between  the  Platonic  and  Chris- 
tian Trinity.  Whether  we  agree  with  him  in  this  or  no,  the 
subject  is  insulated,  and  belongs  only  to  the  history  of  theo- 
logical opinion  j  in  Cudworth's  own  philosophy  he  appears 
to  be  an  eclectic,  not  the  vassal  of  Plato,  Plotinus,  or  Aris- 
totle, though  deeply  versed  in  them  all.t 

'   Prufiice,  p.  HT.  himulf    his    deceptive    reprcscnUtioDi. 

t  ["  Cudirortli,"M^s  alatc  verjlearn'  He  di'scrves  tlie  highest  praise  for  in- 

cd  and  BtriHig-minded  wiiier,  "should  be  tcgrity    as   a   nritcr,    iijs   learning    tu 

read  vith  tlic  notes  of  Mmhcim  ;  unless,  supeiabundant,  and  his  intellect  rigorous 

indeed,  one  l>e  so  acquainted   with   the  enough  to  wield  it  to  his  purpose.      But 

philosophy  and  religion  of  the  aneienis,  he  transfers  his  own  eoneeptioos  to  the 

and  BO  accustomed  to  reasoning,  and  to  heathen    philosophers    and   Teligionists," 

estiniating  the  power  and  the  ainhiguily  tie,     Norton  on  Genuinenets  of  Gospels, 

of  language,  as  to  be  able  ta  eortecl  for  vol.  ii.  p.  QI5.  —  I84T.2 
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IS.  In  the  fifth  and  last  chapter  of  the  Brst  and  only  book 
of  the  lotellectual  System,  Cudworth,  reverting  to  ni,„g^ 
the  various  athebtical  arguments  which  he  had  ^""„ 
stated  in  the  second  chapter,  answers  them  at  great  '""'™' 
length,  and  though  not  without  much  erudition,  perhaps 
more  than  was  requisite,  yet  depending  chiefly  on  his  own 
stores  of  reasoning.  And  inasmuch  as  even  a  second-rate 
philosopher  ranks  higher  in  literary  precedence  than  the  most 
learned  reporter  of  other  men's  doctrine,  it  may  be  unfortunate 
for  Cudworth's  reputation  that  he  consumed  so  much  time  in 
the  preceding  chapter  upon  mere  learning,  even  though  that 
should  be  reckoned  more  useful  than  his  own  reasonings. 
These  however  are  frequently  valuable,  and,  as  I  have  inti- 
mated above,  he  is  partially  tinctured  by  the  philosophy  of  his 
own  generation,  while  he  endeavours  to  tread  in  the  ancient 
paths.  Yet  he  seems  not  aware  of  the  place  which  Bacon, 
Descartes,  and  Gassendi  were  to  hold ;  and  not  only  names 
tbem  sometimes  with  censure,  hardly  ^vith  praise,  but  most 
inexcusably  throws  out  several  intimations  that  they  had  de- 
signedly served  the  cause  of  atheism.  The  disposition  of  the 
two  former  to  slight  the  argument  from  final  causes,  though 
it  might  justly  be  animadverted  upon,  could  not  warrant  this 
most  uncandid  and  untrue  aspersion.  But  justice  was  even- 
handed  ;  Cudworth  himself  did  not  escape  the  slander  of 
bigots ;  it  was  idly  saiA  by  Dryden,  that  he  had  put  the  argu- 
ments against  a  Deity  so  well,  that  some  thought  he  had  not 
answered  them  ;  and  if  Warburton  may  be  believed,  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  Intellectual  System  was  never  published, 
on  account  of  the  world's  malignity  in  judging  of  the  first.* 
Probably  it  was  never  written. 

13.  Cudworth  is  too  credulous  and  uncritical  about  ancient 
UTitings,  defending  all  as  genuine,  even  where  his  own  age 
had  been  sceptical.  His  terminology  is  stiff  and  pedantic,  aa 
is  the  case  with  all  our  older  meiaphysicians,  abounding  in 
words  which  the  English  language  has  not  recognised.  He 
i»  full  of  the  ancients,  but  rarely  quotes  the  schoolmen. 
Hobbes  is  the  adversary  with  whom  he  most  grapples ;  the 
matenalism,  the  resolving  all  ideas  into  sensation,  the  low 
morality  of  that  writer,  were  obnoxious  to  the  animadversion 

•  Warburton'i  prerusc  to  Divine  Lcgalioii,  toI.  il 
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of  SO  Strenuous  an  advocate  of  a  more  elevated  philosophy. 
In  some  respects  Ciidworth  has,  as  I  conceive,  much  the  ad- 
vantage t  ii  others,  he  will  generally  be  thought  by  our  me- 
taphysicians to  want  precision  and  logical  reasotiing ;  and 
upon  the  whole  we  must  rank  him,  in  philosophical  acumen, 
far  below  Hobbes,  Malebranche,  and  Locke,  but  also  far  above 
any  mere  Aristotelians,  or  retailers  of  Scotus  and  Aquinas.* 
14'.  Henry  More,  though  by  no  means  less  eminent  than 
Cudworth  in  his  own  age,  ought  not  to  be  placed 
°"'  on  the  same  level.  More  fell  not  only  into  the 
mystical  notions  of  the  later  Platonists,  but  even  of  the 
Cabalistic  writers.  His  metaphysical  philosophy  was  bor- 
rowed in  great  measure  from  them ;  and  though  he  was  in 
correspondence  with  Descartes,  and  enchanted  with  the  new 
views  that  opened  upon  him,  yet  we  find  that  he  was  reckoned 
much  less  of  a  Cartesian  afterwards,  and  even  wrote  against 
parts  of  the  theory.t  The  most  peculiar  tenet  of  More  was 
the  extension  of  spirit ;  acknowledging  and  even  striving  for 
the  soul's  immateriality,  he  still  could  not  conceive  it  to  be 
unextended.  Yet  it  seems  evident  that  if  we  give  extension 
as  well  as  figure,  which  is  implied  in  finite  extension,  to  the 
single  self-conscious  monad,  qualities  as  heterogeneous  to 
thinking  as  material  Impenetrability  itself,  we  shall  And  it  in 
vain  to  deny  the  possibility  at  least  of  the  latter.  Some  in- 
deed might  question  whether  what  we  call  matter  is  any  real 
being  at  all,  except  as  extension  under  peculiar  conditions. 
But  this  conjecture  need  not  here  be  pressed. 

15.  Gassendi  himself,  by  the  extensiveness  of  his  erudition, 
may  be  said  to  have  united  the  two  schools  of  specu- 
lative philosophy,  the  historical  and  the  experimental, 
though  the  character  of  his  mind  determined  him  far  more 
towards  the  latter.  He  belongs  in  point  of  time  rather  to 
the  earlier  period  of  the  century;  but  his  Syntagma  Philo- 
sophicum  having  been  published  in  1658,  we  have  deferred 
the  review  of  it  for  this  volume.     This  posthumous  work,  in 


•   [The    infiTiorit)'    of   Cudivurth    to  the  Deity ;    Descartes   tliouglit  that  he 

Hobbea  is  not  at  prewnt  very  manifest  was  partout  ii  raison  de  u  puicuDCe,  et 

tome. —  1847.]  qu'a  ralson  de  son  essGDce  il  n't  absolu- 

t   BailUt,  Vie  de  De9cart.^s,    Uv    tii.  ment  aucune   r.'Ution  au  lUu.       More, 

It  must  be  observed    that   More    never  who  may  be  called  a  lorer  of  extenuon, 

whollf    agreed    with    Descartes.      Thus  msintsiiied    ■    strict);     local    presence. 

thej  differed  about  the  omnipresence  of  (Euncs  de  Desoartea^  ToL  i.  p.  S3% 
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two  volumes  folio,  and  nearly  16CX)  pages  closely  printed  in 
double  columns,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Logic,  the 
Physics,  and  the  Ethics ;  the  second  occupying  more  than 
five  sixths  of  the  whole.  The  Logic  is  introduced  by  two  prooe- 
mial  books  j  one  containing  a  history  of  the  science 
from  Zeno  of  Elea,  the  parent  of  systematic  logic, 
to  Bacon  and  Descartes'  ;  the  other,  still  more  valuable,  on 
the  criteria  of  truth ;  shortly  criticising  also,  in  a  chapter  of 
this  book,  the  several  schemes  of  logic  which  he  had  merely 
described  in  the  former.  After  stating  very  prolixlyi  as  is 
usual  with  him,  the  arguments  of  the  sceptics  against  the 
evidence  of  the  senses,  and  those  of  the  dogmatics,  as  he  calls 
them,  who  refer  the  sole  criterion  of  truth  to  the  understand- 
ing, he  propounds  a  sort  of  middle  course.  It  is  necessary, 
he  observes,  before  we  can  infer  truth,  that  there  should  be 
some  sensible  sign,  aWiriToy  (nj/iiiov ;  for,  since  all  the  know- 
ledge we  possess  is  derived  from  the  sense,  the  mind  must 
first  have  some  sensible  image,  by  which  it  may  be  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  latent  and  not  perceived  by  sense. 
Hence  we  may  distinguish  in  ourselves  a  double  criterion  ;  one 
by  which  we  perceive  the  sign,  namely,  the  senses ;  another, 
by  which  we  understand  through  reasoning  the  latent  thing, 
namely,  the  intellect  or  rational  faculty.!  This  be  illustrates 
by  the  pores  of  the  skin,  which  we  do  not  perceive,  but  infer 
tbeir  existence  by  observing  the  permeation  of  moisture. 

16.  Id  the  first  part  of  the  treatise  itself  on  Logic,  to  which 
these  two  books  are  introductory,  Gassendi    lays  HinhwiT 
dotvn  again   his  favourite  principle,  that  every  idea  '>"^'"- 
in  the  mind  is  ultimately  derived  from  the  senses.     But  while 

*   PrietEreundum    porrn   non    «t   ob  Cirtesii  recU  quidem  Venilmiiii   imitii- 

Om,    qui    at,    crlebritatem    Organum.  tiune  ab  eo  eiordilur,  quod  ad  bene  imn- 

die  logica  Fruiciaci  Baconii  VenilBmiL  giiiandumpravapnrjudiciBeiuciida,recta 

He  ciloli  Buon    bighly,  but  give)  an  ttra  indiienda  vult,  &c.  p.  90. 

uwIyMorihe  Not  urn  Organ  uiD  wilhouC  f   P.  81.      If  this  passage  be  well  at- 

aiuch  criticiim.  Du  Logica  Origine.c.i.  tendvd  lo,  it  will  shoir  ho V  the  philo- 

Logica  Verulamii,  Goatendi    saya    in  sophy  o(  Ganendi   haa  b«ii    iniaiinder- 

another  place,  tola  bo  per  ae  ai)  phyii-  iiood  by  those  who  confound  it  witli  ilie 

eam,  atque  adn  ad  veriiatem  notitiamve  merely  sensual  schoul  of  in Elaphyii clans. 

KTum    genaanam   habendam  eontendit.  No  one    baa    more   clearly,  or  niore  at 

Pracipue  autem  in  eo  est,  ut  bene  ima-  length,  diMlinguished  Ihcolrj-htrii'tuj^iibi', 

gioemur,    quaienus   tult   case    imprimis  the  sensible  a«socialed  sign, from  tlie  un- 

eluenda  omnia  prsjudicia,  ac  novaa  de-  imaginable  objects  of  pure  inlellcct.  u 

■ode  notionea  ideasTe  ei  novia  debitequc  we  shall  soot)  see. 
tNtia  eiperiintfniis  indueendaa.     I«gioa 
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what  the  senses  transmit  are  only  singalar  ideas,  the  mind 
has  die  faculty  of  making  general  ideas  out  of  a  number  of 
these  singular  ones  when  they  resemble  each  other.*  Id  this 
part  of  his  Logic  he  expresses  himself  clearly  and  unequivo- 
cally a  conceptualist, 

17.  The  Physics  were  expanded  with  a  prodigality  of 
learning  upon  every  province  of  nature.  Gassendi  is  full  of 
quotation,  and  his  systematic  method  manifests  the  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  researches.  In  the  third  book  of  the  second 
part  of  the  third  section  of  the  Physics,  he  treats  of  the  imma- 
teriality, and,  in  the  fourteenth,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  maintains  the  affirmative  of  both  propositions.  This  may 
not  be  what  those  who  judge  of  Gassendi  merely  from  his 
objections  to  the  Meditations  of  Descartes  have  supposed. 
But  a  clearer  insight  into  his  metaphysical  theory  will  be  ob- 
tained from  the  ninth  book  of  the  same  part  of  the  Physics, 
entitled  De  Intellectu,  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

18.  In  this  book,  after  much  display  of  erudition  on  the 

tenets  of  philosophers,  he  determines  the  soul  to  be 
nitunof  an  incorporeal  substance,  created  by  God,  and  in- 
fused into  the  bo^y,  so  that  it  resides  in  it  as  an  in- 
forming and  not  merely  a  present  nature,  forma  informans,  et 
uon  simpliciter  assistens.t  He  next  distinguishes  intellection 
or  understanding  from  imagination  or  perception ;  which  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  because  in  his  controversy  with 
Descartes  he  had  thrown  out  doubts  as  to  any  distinction  be- 
tween them.  We  have  in  ourselves  a  kind  of  faculty  which 
enables  us,  by  means  of  reasoning,  to  understand  that  which 
by  no  endeavours  we  can  imagine  or  represent  to  the  mind.t 

•   p.  33.  msgnilud'inii    quam    in    sole    Intsirigit; 

f  P.  440.  >cd  tantum  tL  propria,  >cu  nCiodnandoi 

j  Itaquc  e*t  in  nobis  intellectua  spe-  earn  enc  in  sole  magniludinem  eompre- 

cicB,  quR  TBtiocinsndo  eo  prmeliitnur,  ut  hendit,  ac  pari  moilo  cMera.     Nempe  ei 

aliquld  intelligamus,  quod  imaginsri,  Tel  hoc  efficitur,  ut  rem  sine  specie  tnateriali 

cujus    liabcio    obrerunlem     imagincm,  intelligens,    esse    immateriilis    debeat ; 

qusntumcunque  animi  vires  contenderl-  ticuliphantnBiacx  eo  matcrialis  arguitur, 

mu9,  non  posaimus.  •  ■  .  After  imUncing  quod  matcrisli  specie  utalur.      Ac  utitur 

the  site  uf  the  sun,  possunt  eon^roilia  quidem  eilam  imelleclus  speciebus  phan- 

BcicentB  aSeni. . . .  Verum  quidem  istud  tasia  perceptis,  tanquam  gradibus,  ul  ra- 

sufficiat,  ut  eonstet  quiJpiam  nos  iDtclli-  tiocinando  assequatur  ca,  quK  dnnceps 

gere  quod  imaginari  non  liceal,  et  tnlel-  nine  speciebus  phantBEmatisre  intelligil: 

Icctutn  ita  esse  distipctum  a  phantaaifl.  ut  sed  hoc    ipsum    est   quod    illius   imma- 

cum  pbantaaia  hsbeat  matcrjolcs  species,  terialilatem    arguil,  quod   ultra  omncm 

sub  quibus  res  imaginatur,  non    babtat  speoiem   matcrialem   se  proTchal,  quid- 
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Of  this  the  size  of  the  sud,  or  innumerable  other  examples 
might  be  given  ;  the  mind  having  no  idea  suggested  by  the 
imagination  of  the  sun's  magnitude,  but  knowing  it  by  a  pecu- 
liar operation  of  reason.  And  hence  we  infer  that  the  intel- 
lectufd  soul  is  immaterial,  because  it  understands  that  which 
DO  material  image  presents  to  it,  as  we  infer  also  that  the 
imaginative  faculty  is  material,  because  it  employs  the  images 
supplietl  by  sense.  It  is  true  that  the  intellect  makes  use  of 
tbese  sensible  images,  as  steps  towards  its  reasoning  upon 
things  which  cannot  be  imagined  j  but  the  proof  of  its  imma- 
teri^ity  is  given  by  this,  that  it  passes  beyond  all  material 
images,  and  att^ns  a  true  knowledge  of  that  whereof  it  has 
no  image. 

19-  Buhle  observes  that  in  what  Gassendi  has  said  on  the 
power  of  the  mind  to  understand  what  it  cannot  conceive, 
there  is  a  forgetfulness  of  his  principle,  that  nothing  is  in  the 
understanding  which  has  not  been  in  the  sense.  But,  unless 
we  impute  repeated  contradictions  to  this  philosopher,  be  must 
have  meant  iJiat  axiom  in  a  less  extended  sense  than  it  has 
been  taken  by  some  who  have  since  employed  it.  By  that 
which  is  "  in  the  understanding,*'  he  could  only  intend  defi- 
nite images  derived  from  sense,  which  must  be  present  before 
the  mind  can  exercise  any  faculty,  or  proceed  to  reason  up  to 
animaginable  things.  The  fallacy  of  the  sensualist  school, 
English  and  French,  has  been  to  conclude  that  we  can  have  no 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  not  "  in  the  understanding  ; "  an 
inference  true  in  the  popular  sense  of  words,  but  false  in  the 
metaphysical. 

20.  There  is,  moreover,  Gassendi  proceeds,  a  class  of  re- 
flex operations,  whereby  the  mind  understands  itself  oiitin. 
and  its  own  faculties,  and  is  conscious  that  it  is  |d'u>"r 
exerdsing  such  acts.     And  this  faculty  is  superior  "°""'"'' 
to  any  that  a  material  substance  possesses  ;  for  no  body  can 
act  reflesly  on  itself,  but  must    move    from    one    place  to 
soother.*     Our  observation  therefore  of  our  own  imaginings 
inust  be  by  a  power  superior  to  imagination  itself ;  for  imagi- 

■  Altenim  «t  graus  reSeiarum  ac-  periua;     quoniun    guicquid    corporeum 

lionnni,  qulbiu  intellectu*  leipium,  suat-  est,  ita  certo  loco,  uve  pemunetiter,  uve 

que  functiona  intelligit,  ac  specwlitn  te  succedenter  itlligmtum  est,  ut  Don  feraus 

iolelligere  Bnlmadvertil.      Videlicet  hoc  te,  sed  eoIuri  veisus  iliud  diTmum  a  ae 

nitaua  eil  omni  bcultate  coipore*  m-  ptocedere  pojul. 
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nation  is  employed  on  the  image,  not  on  the  perception  of  the 
ima^,  since  there  is  no  image  of  the  &ct  of  perception. 

Ql.  The  intellect  also  not  only  forms  universal  ideas,  but 
perceives  the  nature  of  universality.  And  this  seems  peculiar 
to  mankind  ;  for  brutes  do  not  show  any  thing  more  than  a 
power  of  association  by  resemblance.  In  our  own  conception 
of  an  universal,  it  may  he  urged,  there  is  always  some  admix- 
ture of  singularity,  as  of  a  particular  form,  magnitude,  or 
colour ;  yet  we  are  able,  Gassendi  thinks,  to  strip  the  image 
successively  of  all  these  particular  adjuncts.'  He  seems 
therefore,  as  has  been  remarked  above,  to  have  held  the  con- 
ceptualist  theory  in  the  strictest  manner,  admitting  the  reality 
of  universal  ideas  even  as  images  present  to  the  mind. 

2'i.  Intellection  being  the  proper  operation  of  the  soul,  it 
is  needless  to  inquire  whether  it  does  this  by  its  own 
(Mmtmt  nature,  or  by  a  peculiar  faculty  called  understand* 
ing,  nor  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
Aristotelian  distinction  of  the  active  and  passive  intellect.t 
We  have  only  to  distinguish  this  intellection  from  mere  con- 
ception derived  from  the  phantasy,  which  is  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  it.  We  cannot  conceive  God  in  this  life,  except 
under  some  image  thus  supplied  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  all 
other  incorporeal  things.  Nor  do  we  comprehend  infinite 
quantities,  but  have  a  sort  of  confused  image  of  indefinite 
extension.  This  is  surely  a  right  account  of  the  matter ; 
and  if  Stewart  had  piud  any  attention  to  these  and  several 
other  passages,  he  could  not  have  so  much  misconceived  the 
philosophy  of  Gassendi. 

23.  The  mind,  as  long  as  it  dwells  in  the  body,  seems  to 
have  no  intelligible  species,  except  phantasms  derived  from 
sense.  These  he  takes  for  impressions  on  the  brain,  driven 
to  and  fro  by  the  animal  spirits  till  they  reach  the  pAantasia, 
or  imaginative  faculty,  and  cause  it  to  imagine  sensible 
things.  The  soul,  in  Gassendi's  theory,  consists  of  an 
incorporeal  part  or  intellect,  and  of  a  corporeal  part,  the 
phantasy  or  sensitive  soul,  which  he  conceives  to  be  difiused 


*  Et  ne  inttet  in  nobt*  nuoque,  dum  ■uceeiritd  ipoliari  i  nobis  natunin  qu>- 

universale  concipimus,  tdmuceri  aemper  libet  upeciali  migniludine,  qualibel  (p«- 

■liquid  nngularitstii.  Ill  certs  magnitu-  cialj    figura,    qualibct    tpeciali    colorf- 

(liaii,  certiE  iigurs,  eerli  colons,  &c.  ci-  atque  ila  de  cailirii. 

perimur  Umm,  him  [iid^  limul,  laltein  j   P-  ^'<^' 
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throughout  the  body.  The  intellectual  soul  instantly  per- 
ceives, by  its  union  with  the  phantasy,  the  images  impressed 
upon  the  latter,  not  by  impulse  of  these  sensible  and  material 
species,  but  by  intuition  of  their  images  in  the  phantasy.* 
Thus,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  his  meaning,  we  are  to  distin- 
guish ;  first,  the  species  in  the  brain,  derived  from  imme- 
diate sense  or  reminiscence  j  secondly,  the  image  of  these 
conceived  by  the  phantasy ;  thirdly,  the  act  of  perception  in 
the  mind  itself,  by  which  it  knows  the  phantasy  to  have 
imagined  these  species,  and  knows  also  the  species  them- 
selves to  have,  or  to  have  had,  their  external  archetypes. 
This  distinction  of  the  animus,  or  reasonable,  from  the 
anima,  or  sensitive  soul,  he  took,  as  he  did  a  great  part  of 
his  philosophy,  from  Epicurus. 

S4.  The  phantasy  and  intellect  proceed  together,  so  that 
they  might  appear  at  first  to  be  the  same  faculty.  Not  only, 
however,  are  they  different  in  their  operation  even  as  to 
otjects  which  faJl  under  the  senses,  and  are  represented  to 
the  mind,  but  the  intellect  has  certain  operations  peculiar  to 
itself.  Such  is  the  apprehension  of  things  which  cannot  be 
perceived  by  sense,  as  the  Deity,  whom  though  we  can  only 
imagine  as  corporeal,  we  apprehend  or  understand  to  be 
otherwise."^  He  repeats  a  good  deal  of  what  he  had  before 
said  on  the  distinctive  province  of  the  understanding,  by 
which  we  reason  on  things  incapable  of  beiiig  imagined  ; 
drawing  several  instances  from  the  geometry  of  infinites,  as 
in  asymptotes,  wherein,  he  says,  something  is  always  inferred 
by  reasoning  which  we  presume  to  be  true,  and  yet  cannot 
reach  by  any  effort  of  the  imagination.l: 


eaadem  contuetur.     qua  illiua  opcralio  imsginHtio  appellatur. 
11" 


t  Hoo  Mt  auteitt   prder  phuiUiiie  \  In  quibui  semper  itiquid  argumen- 

eancellos,  intellect uique  ipnw  proprium,  tando  colligitur,  quad  et  verutn  tsse  \a- 

potcdque  adeo  tatii  sppreheniio  non  jani  telligimui  et  imsgiiuindo  non  iHcquimur 

incginatia,  wdintellLgentiiiyel  intellectio  lamen. 

dicL      Non  quod  mtellcctui  non  accipLst  [Bernier  veil  and  clenily  expressed  the 

■nam  ab  ipu  phantuin  ratiocinandi  esse  iiaporuntilutinction  between  fJo^i^ri  and 

■liquid  ultra  id,  quod  specie  imagincro  yaintya,  vhich  KeparBlea  the  two  schools 

nentiluT,  neque  non  siniul  comitan-  of  philosophy ;  and  thus  places  Gasscndi 

ulem    ipecium  yel    imaginalionern  ferapartfrom  Hobbes.  Thepaas«ge.how- 

U;    led  quod    appr^endal,  intelli-  gtcf,  which  I  Bhall  give  in  French, cannot 

:  aliquid,  ad  quod  appiehendendum  be  mote  deeiaiTe  than  tbe  Latin  sentence 

pereipiendum    auurgere   phantasia  Just  quoted,      I]  ne  but  pai  confondre 
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05.  I  have  given  a  fevr  extracts  from  Gasscndi  in  order 
Hiipfaiio-  to  confirm  what  has  been  said,  his  writings  bang 
"ti'iT^k!^  little  read  in  England,  and  his  philosophy  not 
bj  suwtn.  jjaving  been  always  represented  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Degerando  has  claimed,  on  two  occasions,  the  priority 
for  Gasseiidi  in  that  theory  of  the  generation  of  ideas  which 
has  usually  been  ascribed  to  Locke.*  But  Stewart  protests 
against  this  alleged  similarity  in  the  tenets  of  the  French 
and  English  philosophers.  "The  remark,"  he  says,  "is 
certainly  just,  if  restrained  to  Locke's  doctrine  as  interpreted 
by  the  greater  part  of  philosophers  on  the  Continent ;  but  it 
is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  if  applied  to  it  as  now  explained 
and  modified  by  the  most  intelligent  of  his  disciples  in  this 
country.  The  main  scope,  indeed,  of  Glassendi's  argument 
against  Descartes  is  to  materialise  that  class  of  our  ideas 
which  the  Lockists  as  well  as  the  Cartesians  consider  as  the 
exclusive  objects  of  the  power  of  re/lecHony  and  to  show  that 
these  ideas  are  all  ultimately  resolvable  into'  images  or  con- 
ceptions borrowed  from  things  external.  It  is  not  therefore 
what  is  sound  and  valuable  in  this  part  of  Locke's  systenn, 
but  the  errors  grafted  on  it  in  the  comments  of  some  of  his 
followers,  that  can  justly  be  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Gassendi.  Nor  has  Gassendt  tbe  merit  of  originality  even 
in  these  errors  ;  for  scarcely  a  remark  on  the  subject  occurs 
in  his  works,  but  what  is  copied  from  the  accounts  trans- 
mitted to  US  of  the  Epicurean  metaphysics."  t 

nmR|[i[»tian,     ou     poar     parler     ainsi,  ■  HJstoire    compu'^e    de*    STSt^e* 

l^ntelleetion  intuitive,  ou  directe,  et  qui  (IS04,  lol.  i.  p.  30[.,  uid  Biogr.  Univer- 

(e  Tait   psr   I'appljcadon    Mule  de  l'eii~  selle,  art.  CaBsendi).     Yet  in  neither  at 

tendement  am  pbantomei  ou  id£ei  de  la  these    doe*    M.    Degerando    advert    ei- 

phantaaie,  avee   I'intellectian    pure    que  prentj'  lo  the  peculiar  reHmblance  be- 

nous  aTona  par  le  rusonncnienl,  et  que  tween     the    tjatems    of   Gaoeodi    and 

nouB    liroiu    psr    cont^quence.       D'ob  I<oelie,  in  the  account  they  give  of  ideas 

vient  que  ceui  qui  se  penuadent  qu'il  of  reflection.      He  refers  boweret  to  a 

n'f  aaucune  sututance  inoorporelle,  parce  more  particular  eaaay  oT  his  own  on  tbe 

<ju'il<  ne  confoivent  rien  que  dana  tine  Gasaendian  philosophy,  which  J  have  t»t 

esp^ce  ou  image  corporelle,  se  trompeuE  seen.      As  to  Locke's  podtiie  (4>ligatIoas 

en  GC  qu^  ne   reconnoiisent  pas  qu'il  to  his  predeceaaor,  I  should  be  perbapa 

y  ■  uDe  sorte  d'  intelliRCDce  qui  n'est  inclined  to  doubt  whether  he,  who  wsa 

pas  imaginstioa,  i  saroir  celle  par  la-  no  great  lover  of  large  books,  had  rod 

quelle   noua   connoissons   par   raiaonne-  so  unwieldy  ■  work   as   the  Syntagma 

ment  qu'il  y  a  quelque  chose  outre  ce  Philosopbicum  ;   but  the  abridgement  of 

3ui  toinbc  SOU!  llmagiualion.      Abtegfi  Beniier  would  have  sufficed. 

u  SystSme  de  Gssaendi,  yol.  iii.   p.  14.  f  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  Eocy- 

Gassendi  plainly  confines  Idea  to  phanCuy  clopa~dia. 
or  imagination,  and  so  far  ditfera  from 
Locke.  —  IB4T.] 
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."  probably  appear  to  those  who  consider  what  I 

'i-  from  Gassendi,  that  in  his  latest  writings  he  did 

%,  ""^Uch  from  Locke,  and  lead  the  way  so  much  to 

"=>  he  Freuch  metaphysicians  of  the  eighteenth 

V-i^^^  Tt  has  supposed.     The  resemblance  to  the 

an  Understanding  in  several  points,  espe- 
^'%^  ,  -nt  distinction  of  what  Locke  has  called 

'^*i.  '^%  ^  those  of  sense,  is  too  evident  to  be 

%—  -^T.  yj-       ,,,  ■ne  time  unable  to  account  in  a  satis- 

"^   '^  '^      '■»•  apparent  discrepancy  between   tlie 

■Si     '0._^  ('•   '  !ie  Syntagma  Fhilosophicum,  and 

■u  his  objections  to  the  Meditations  of 
.u  great  interval  of  time  had  intervened  be- 
.iie  two  works  ;  for  his  correspondence  with  Descartes 
oears  da'e  in  164' I,  and  it  appears  by  that  with  Louis,  Count 
of  Angouleme,  in  the  succeeding  year,  that  he  was  already 
employed  on  the  first  part  of  the  Syntagma  Fhilosophicum.* 
Whether  he  urged   some   of  his  objections  against  the  Car< 
tesian  metaph)'sics  with  a  regard  to  victory  rather  than  truth, 
or,  as  would  be  the  more  candid  and  perhaps  more  reason- 
able hypothesis,  he  was  induced  by  the  acuteness  of  his  great 
k  antagonist  to  review  and  reform   his  own  opinions,  I  must 

1  leave  to  the  philosophical  reader.t 

\  27-  Stewart  had  evidently  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the 

Syntagma  Fhilosophicum.      But   he  had  seen  an  , 

Abridgement  of  the  Fhilosophy  of  Gassendi  by  ff'^'JJ,''' 
Bender,  published  at  Lyons  in  I678,  and  finding 
in  this  the  doctrine  of  Locke  on  ideas  of  reflection,  conceived 
that  it  did  not  faithfully  represent  its  own  original.  But 
this  was  hardly  a  very  plausible  conjecture  ;  Bemier  being 
a  man  of  considerable  ability,  an  intimate  friend  of  Gas- 
sendi, and  his  epitome  being  so  far  from  concise  that  it  ex- 

■   Gusendi    Open,    to).  tI.    p.   ISO.  that  he  ifaouU    not   liave    eianiined  » 

Ibet  letters  are  interesting;  to  ttiow  who  clonely  the  metaphysica  of  Dcscaitei,  if 

would  atndy  the  phllaioph;  of  GasseodL  he    had    beea   treated    by  him  with    aa 

j    Baillet,  in    hii  Life    of   Deacartea,  much    politenesa   ai    he    had    expected. 

would    lead    ua  to  think    (hat  Ganendi  Vie  de  Descartes,  liv.  ri.      The  letort  of 

WM   loo    much    influenced   by  personal  Descartei,  O  caro  !  (see  Vol.  II.  of  this 

tmtiTBi   in   writing   against   Descartes,  wark,  p.  447.)   oflbnded  Gassendi,  and 

who  bad  menticoied   the  phienomena  of  caused  a  coldness;  which,  according  to 

parhelia,  without  alluding  to  a  diiserta-  Baillet,  Sorbiire    aggravated,    acting    a 

lion  of  Gaiseiidi  oa  the  subject.       The  treaclierous    part    io    exasperating    the 

latter,  it  wcma,  own*  in  a  letter  to  Bivet,  mind  of  Gassendi. 

;, Google 
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tends  to  eight  small  volumes.  Having  not  indeed  collated 
the  two  books,  but  read  them  within  a  short  interval  of  time, 
I  can  say  that  Bemier  has  given  a  Mthfiil  account  of  the 
philosophy  of  Grassendi,  as  it  is  contuned  in  the  Syntagma 
Philosophicum,  for  he  t^es  notice  of  no  other  work  ;  nor 
has  he  here  added  any  thing  of  his  own.  But  in  1682  be 
published  another  little  book,  entitled  Doutea  de  M.  Bernier 
sur  quelques  uns  des  principaux  Chapitres  de  son  Aln-ege  de 
la  Philosophie  de  Gassendi.  One  of  these  doubts  relates  to 
tbe  existence  of  space ;  and  in  another  place  he  denies  the 
reality  of  eternity  or  abstract  duration.  Bemier  observes,  as 
Descartes  had  done,  that  it  is  vain  and  even  dangerous  to 
attempt  a  definition  of  evident  things,  such  as  modon,  be- 
cause we  are  apt  to  mistake  a  definition  of  the  word  for  one 
of  the  thing  ;  and  philosophers  seem  to  conceive  that  motion 
is  a  real  being,  when  they  talk  of  a  billiard-ball  communicat- 
ing or  losing  it." 

28.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  which'  its  adversaries  had 

expected  to  expire  with  its  founder,  spread  more 
'hii^"     and  more  after  his  death,  nor  had  it  ever  depended 

on  any  personal  favour  or  popularity  of  Descartes, 
since  he  did  not  possess  such  except  with  a  few  friends.  The 
churches  and  sdiools  of  Holland  were  full  of  Cartesians. 
The  old  scholastic  philosophy  became  ridiculous,  its  disdnc- 
dons,  its  maxims  were  laughed  at,  as  its  adherents  complain ; 
and  probably  a  more  fatal  blow  was  given  to  the  Aristotelian 
system  by  Descartes  than  even  by  Bacon.  The  Cartesian 
theories  were  obnoxious  to  the  rigid  class  of  theologians ;  but 
two  parties  of  considerable  importance  in  Holland,  the  Ar- 
minians  and  the  Coccgans,  generally  espoused  the  new  phi- 
losophy. Many  speculations  in  theology  were  immediately 
connected  with  it,  and  it  acted  on  tlie  free  and  ^rutioising 
spirit  which  began  to  sap  the  bulwarks  of  established  ortho- 
doxy. The  Cartesians  were  denounced  in  ecclesiaatical  synods, 
and  were  hardly  admitted  to  any  office  in  the  church.  Hiey 
were  condemned  by  several  universities,  and  especially  by  that 

*  Etcd  Gasundi  hiu  deRned  duration  [Tliaugli  thia  is  not  >  proper  dcfiDitioo 
"anincurporeal Aowiiigeilen9ian,''which  of  duration,  it  ii,  perhaps  ixit  ill  ti- 
is  a  good  instance   of  ths  succen   that     pressed  as  an  analoB)'-  — 1847.] 
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of  Leyden  in  I678,  for  the  position  that  the  truth  of  Scripture 
must  be  proved  by  reason.*  Nor  were  they  less  exposed  to 
persecution  in  France,  t 

29.  The  Cartesian  philosophy,  in  one  sense,  carried  in 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  decline  ;  it  was  the  Scyllaof  many 
dogs  }  it  taught  men  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  think 
often  better  than  Descartes  had  done.  A  new  eclectic  phi- 
losophy, or  rather  the  genuine  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  made 
Cartesianism  cease  as  a  sect,  though  it  left  much  that  had 
been  introduced  by  it.  We  owe  thanks  to  these  Cartesians 
of  the  seventeenth  century  for  their  strenuous  assertion  of 
reason  against  prescriptive  authority  :  the  latter  part  of  this 
age  was  signalised  by  the  overthrow  of  a  despotism  which 
lud  fought  every  inch  in  its  retreat,  and  it  was  manifestly 
after  a  struggle,  on  the  Continent,  with  this  new  philosophy, 
that  it  was  ultimately  vanquished,  t 

30.  The  Cartesian  writers  of  France,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  Germany,  were  numerous  and  respectable.     La  j^  pg,^ 
Forge  of  Saumur  first  developed  the  theory  of  occa-  ^^' 


leleria  et    receptie    philo 

«>phi« 

fijnda- 

menu    iion    labefuclent. 

Tepi-l. 

Hi.t. 

Philot  Cortesisnar.p.  75. 

gnuind  Ihnt  il  «u  an  innoTatioQ  on  the 

ArUtotelikn  phllosaphj  lO  long  received ;  phism  in  hu  Ac«Ai 

■ltd  orduoed.ut  in  Andemia  inln  Ari-  tcrum  a  tali  institi 

MotclicB    philosophita    limitea,  qua   hie  nere   deliere,    conte 

iMctenua   recepts  <uit,  nos  ciHilineainus,  diaaitieiidi     in    sir 

ntque  in  pmtenim  nee  phiEoauphia,  ne-  opinionibua  nd  alii 

que  nominisCarleaiani  in  dispuUtLanibus  demiaium  cii-molu 
lactioDibu*  lul  publicii   aliig   eiercitiiii, 

in  1 644,  bad  gone  brthcr,  and  her  decree 

is  couched  in  temia  which  might  have         f  An  account  of  the  manner  in  which 

been  lueit  by  any  nne  «ho  wished  to  ri-  the  Carteiiana  were  harwscd  through  the 

dieule  uaiieTBitjr  pr^udice  by  a  forgery.  Jesuits  ia  giien  by    M.  Cuuain,  in   tha 

Jtejicsre     Dovam     iatam     philosophiam.  Journal  des  SoTatu.  March,  1838. 
primo    ijuia    Teleri    philoKiphifc,    4UatB  (   For  the  f.ite  of  the  Carleatan  pbilo- 

Acadrmiia  toto  orbi  lerrarum   hactenua  aophy  in  the  life  of  its  founder,  see  tha 

Optimo  cotuilia  dacueie,adver«ilur,eju*-  life  of  Deacartea  by    Baillct,  2  Tola,  in 

que  fundamEQta  aubTertit ;  deinde  quia  quarto,  which  he  aAerwarda  abridged  in 

"    '     "   "  "-iiomphLa  ISmo,      After  the  death  of  E>eHrjrteB,  il 

d  eulmta  may  be  best  traced  by  meana  of  Britckvr. 

>d    iatiui  Buhle,  as  uaual.  ia  a  mere  copyiat  of  hia 

ulo  letA-  predecetaor.     He  haa  hovever  giien  ■ 

.     .  fuller  account  of  llegia.      A  contempo- 

,  .   httieytUiHt  cf  ditpilaltonilnu  uiilata,  rary  Hiatory  of  Cartesian  Philosophy  by 

fereiptr*    naptit ;     postrcmo     tjuod     ex  Tepel  containa  rather   ■  neatly  written 

oidem  laiic  &lue  et  abaurds  opinionea  aumtnary  of  the  controveraiea  it  eieiicd 

panim    consignantur,  partim  ab   impro-  both  in  the   lifetime   of  Deacartea    and 

Tida  junnlutc  deduei  pouint  pugnantes  far  ■  few  yeaia  alterwardt. 
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sionai  causes  to  explain  the  union  of  sou]  and  body,  wherein 
he  was  followed  by  Geulinx,  Regis,  Wittich,  and  Malebranche.* 
Butthis  and  other  innovations  displeased  the  stricter  Cartesians 
who  did  not  find  them  in  their  master.  Clauberg  in  Ger- 
many, Clerselier  in  France,  Le  Grand  in  the  Low  Countries, 
should  he  mentioned  among  the  leaders  of  the  school.  But 
no  one  has  left  so  comprehensive  a  statement  and  defence  of 
Cartesianiam,  as  Jean  Silvain  Regis,  whose  Systeme  de  la 
Philosophie,  in  three  quarto  volumes,  appeared  at  Paris  in 
1690.  It  is  divided  into  four  parts,  on  Logic,  Metaphysics, 
Physics,  and  Ethics.  In  the  three  latter  Regis  claims  nothing 
as  his  own  except  acme  explanations.  "  All  that  I  have  said 
being  due  to  M.  Descartes,  whose  method  and  principles  I 
have  followed,  even  in  explanations  that  are  diSerent  from  his 
own."  And  in  his  Logic  he  professes  to  have  gone  litde 
beyond  the  author  of  the  Art  de  Penser.t  Notwithstanding 
this  rare  modesty,  Regis  is  not  a  writer  unworthy  of  being 
consulted  by  the  studious  of  philosophy,  nor  deficient  in  clearer 
and  fuller  statements  than  will  always  be  found  in  Descartes. 
It  might  even  be  said  that  he  has  many  things  which  would 
be  sought  in  vain  through  his  master's  writings,  though  I  am 
unable  to  prove  that  tfaey  might  not  be  traced  in  those  of  the 
intermediate  Cartesians.  Though  our  limits  will  not  permit 
any  further  account  of  Regis,  I  will  give  a  few  passages  in 
a  note.1^ 

*  Teanenua   (Manuel  de  la   Fhito-  lu]-m«inemon  existence,  ftuit  imputable 

sopliie,  ii.    99.)  iwribefi  this   theory   to  qiie  jo   connoisie,  ou  EHilemeat  que  j« 

Geuliai.     See  also  Biuckcr,  v.  TCH.  croie   eoiinoitre,  et  que  j«  ne   sois  pu 

t   It  is    Temnrliable    that    Regis  uys  quelque  diose  d'eiisunt,    p.  68.       llie 

nothing  about  figures  and  modes  of  sjl.  Cartesian  pHradox,  as  it  at  first  appeals, 

logism  1    Nous  ne  dirons  rien  des  figure*  thai  thinking  is  the  essenso  of  the  soul, 

ne  des  Bjllogi^mes  en  gi^nfral ;  car  Lien  Kcgis  bsseiplsined  away.    AAer  coming 

chose  pour  ta  tp^ulalion  de  la  logique,     sfe,    he    immediately  corrects    himself: 

prallquci  laquelle  est  I'uniquG   hut  (jue  mal,  quaiid  jc  dis  que  je  suis  une  peiis^. 

nous    nous    sommes    proposes    dans    ce  qui  ■  la  propriety  dc  dauter  et  d'aToir  de 

trait^.  p.  ST.  la  certitude;  car  quelle  apparence  jr  a-t-il 

t   Regis,  in  imitation  of  his    master,  que  ma  nature,  qui  dolt  etre  une  chose 

and  perhaps  vlth   more   clearness,  ob-  file  et  permanentc,  consiste  dnns  la  jiea- 

serrea  that  our  knowledge  of  our  own  s6c,  puisquc  je  salt  pat  eipft-jence  que 

existence  is  not  derived  frotn  reosotiing,  mes  peiisi's  sont  dans  un  flux  continuel, 

mais  par  une  coniioissance  simple  et  in-  et  que  je  ne  pense  jamais  i  la   roeme 

tfrieure,  qui  precede  toules  les  connois-  choscdeux  mamctisdesuite?  mais  quand 

«once9acquisJ5,et  quij'appelleeojtjtieiiM.  je  coniidere  la  difficult^  de  plus  pres,  je 

Ivn  clfet,  quand  je  dia  que  j«  connols  ou  consols  aisument  qu'elle  Ttent  dc  ce  quo 

que  je  crols  connoilre,  ce  je  pr&uppose  le  mot  depauSi  act  ^uivoqu^  et  que  je 
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31.  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avrancfaea,  a  man  of  more  general 
erndition  than  philosophical  acuteness,  yet  not  quite 
without  this,  arraigned  the  whole  theory  in  his  Cen-  tmA  cu' 
sors  Fhilosophite  Cartesiante.  He  l^d  been  for 
many  years,  as  he  tells  us,  a  favourer  of  Cartesianism,  but 
his  retractation  is  very  complete.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
Huet  strikes  well  at  the  vulnerable  parts  of  the  Cartesian 
metaphysics,  and  exposes  their  alternate  scepticism  and  dog- 
matism with  some  justice.  In  other  respects  he  displays  an 
inferior  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  of  the  principles 
of  reasonings  to  Descartes.  He  repeats  Gassendi's  cavil  that, 
Cogito,  ergo  sum,  involves  the  truth  of  Quod  cogitat,  est. 
The  Cartesians,  Huet  observes,  assert  the  major,  or  universal, 

mVn  Kn  iadiffiEremment  pour  signilier  know  thinga  without  us  by  mcani  of 
Upeii>£e  qui  coutiluviiunaturcetpour  idna,  and  that  thing*  of  vhich  we  hare 
ihigaeT  la  diSerentes  mauUres   d'etre     no  ideas,  are  in  regard  to  us  as  if  they 

tibimt,  car  il  y  a  cette  difi&rence  entre  all  ideas,  considered  in  TeHpect  to  tbeir 

la  peiis£e  qui  conatitue  ma  nature,  el  lea  repreaeotative    prop*rty,  depend  on  ob- 

penifes  qui  n'en  font  que  let  manidres  Jecti  as  their  types,  or  tauiti  rxemplairti. 

d'etre,  que  la  premiere  est  une    pens^  And    a   tliird,    that    the  "  cause    exem. 

Gie  et  pemanente,  et  que  lea  autrei  aont  plaire"  of  ideas  must   contain   all   tbc 

d«*    pnu^    changeintea  et  paasagibrea.  properties    which    the    ideas    represent 

Cat  puurquoi,  alia  de  dooner  une  id^  These  axioms,  according  to  him,  are  the 

(laete  de  ma  nature,  je  dirai  que  je  suia  bases  oF  all  certainty  in  physical  truth. 

une  peoB^e  qui  eiista  en  elle-m^me,  et  From  tile  second  axiom  he  deduces  the 

qui  eat  1e  nijet  de  toutes  meg  mani^rea  objectiTity  or  "  cauw  eiemplaire"  of  his 

depenaer.     Je  dia  que  je  suis  une  pens^  idea  of  a  perfect  being;    and  his  proof 

pour  marquer  ce  que  la  pensie  qui  con.  seems  at  least  more  clearly  put  than  by 

ititue  nui  nature  a  de  commuu  htcc  la  Deacaites.       Eiery  idea  implies  aa  ob- 

peiu£e  eu  gf n£ral  qui  comprend  sous  sol  jectire  reality ;  for  otherwise  tliere  would 

loutca  let  nwnifrea  particulifres  de  pen-  be   an   eETett  nithout  a  cause.       Yet  in 

KT :    tt  j'^joutck  qui  eiiate  en  elle-meme,  tbia  we  have  the  sophisms  and  begging 

et  qui   est  ]e  sujel   de   difiirenles  ma-  of  queMiona  of  which  we  ma;  see  many 

oiem  de  penser,  pour  designer  ce  que  instances  in  Spinosa. 

ectte  peasie  a  de  particulier  qui  ]a  dis-  In  the  second  patt  of  tlie  first  book  of 

tingne  de  la  p«is£e  en  g£n£ral,  tu  qu'elle  his  metaphysics.  Regis  treats  of  the  union 

D'existe  que  dans  renlendemcnt  de  eelui  of  soul  end  body,  and  concludes  that  the 

qui  la  etMi^oit  ainai  que  toutes  les  autres  motions  of  the  body  only  act  on  the  soul 

natures  uniTersellea.  p.  70.  by  a  special  will  of  God,  who  has  deter- 

ETrry   mode    supposea    a    snbsiance  mined  to  produce  certain   thouj^hta  u. 

Regis   deduces   the   objective    being   of  tion!i.  p.  I  £4.      God  is  the  efficient  tint 

qMCf,  because    we    hsTe    the    ideas    of  cause  of  all  effects,  his  creatures  arc  but 

length,  Lircadtb,  and  depth,  which  csnnnt  secondarily  efUcient.       But  aa  they  act 

bctong   la   ounclvea,   our    souls    baring  immediately,  we  may  ascribe  all  modal 

none  of  these  properties  ;  nor  could  the  beings  to  the  efficiency  of  second  causes. 

ide«  be  suggested  by  a  superior  being,  if  And  he  prefers   this  cipre^^ion  to  that 

qiace  did  nut  exist,  becaute  they  would  of  occasional   causes,  usual    among    the 

be  Uwrepteseatations  of  nonentity,  which  Cartesians,  because  he  fancies  the  latter 

But  this  transcendental  rather   derogatoiy  to  the   flied  will  of 

■  '    -     ■■  ■'  God. 
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to  be  deduced  from  the  minor ;  which  though  true  in  things 
known  by  induction,  is  not  so  in  propositions  necessarily- 
known,  or  as  the  schools  says,  a  priori,  as  that  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that 
Descartes  would  have  extended  his  reply  to  Grassendl's  cri- 
ticism so  far  as  this ;  some  have  referred  our  knowledge  of 
geometrical  axioms  to  mere  experience,  but  this  seems  not 
agreeable  to  the  Cartesian  theory. 

32.  The  influence  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  displayed 
Fort-KoTai  '1  *  treatise  of  deserved  reputation,  L'Art  de  Penser, 
'^^'-  '     often  called  the  Port-Royal  Logic.    It  seems  to  have 

been  the  work  of  Antony  Amauld,  with  some  assistance, 
perhaps,  by  Nicole.  Amauld  was  not  an  entire  Cartesian  ; 
he  had  himself  been  engaged  in  controversy  with  Descartes  ; 
but  his  understanding  was  clear  and  calm,  his  love  of  truth 
sincere,  and  he  could  not  avoid  recognising  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  new  philosophy  to  that  received  in  the  schools. 
This  logic  accordingly  is  perhaps  the  first  regular  treatise  on 
that  science  that  contained  a  protestation,  though  in  very 
moderate  language,  against  the  Aristotelian  method.  The 
author  tells  us  that  after  some  doubt  he  had  resolved  to  insert 
a  few  things  rather  troublesome  and  of  little  value,  such  as 
the  rules  of  conversion  and  the  demonstration  of  the  syllogistic 
figures,  chiefly  as  exercises  of  the  understanding,  for  which 
difficulties  are  not  without  utility.  The  method  of  syllogism 
itself  he  deems  little  serviceable  in  the  discovery  of  truth  ; 
while  many  things  dwelt  upon  in  books  of  logic,  such  as  the 
ten  categories,  rather  injure  than  improve  the  reasoning  facul- 
ties, because  they  accustom  men  to  satisfy  themselves  with 
words,  and  to  mistake  a  long  catalogue  of  arbitrary  definitions 
for  real  knowledge.  Of  Aristotle  he  speaks  m  more  honour- 
able terms  than  Bacon  had  done  before,  or  than  Malehranche 
did  afterwards  ;  acknowledging  the  extraordinary  merit  of 
some  of  his  writings,  but  pointing  out  with  an  independent 
spirit  bis  failings  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  reasoning. 

33.  The  first  part  of  L'Art  de  Penser  is  almost  entirely 
metaphysical,  in  the  usual  sense  of  that  word.  It  considers 
ideas  in  their  nature  and  origin,  in  the  chief  differences  of  the 
objects  they  represent,  in  their  simplicity  or  composition,  in 
their  extent,  as  universal,  particular,  or  singular,  and,  lastly, 
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in  their  distinctness  or  confusion.  The  word  idea,  it  is  ob- 
served, is  among  those  which  are  so  clear  that  we  cannot  ex- 
plain them  hy  means  of  others,  because  none  can  be  more 
dear  and  simple  than  themselves.*  But  here  it  may  be 
doubtful  whether  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  to  be  taken 
must  strike  every  one  in  the  same  way.  The  clearness  of  n 
word  does  not  depend  on  its  associadon  with  a  distinct  con- 
ception in  our  own  minds,  but  on  the  generality  of  this  same 
association  in  the  minds  of  others. 

34:  No  follower  of  Descartes  has  more  unambiguously 
than  this  author  distinguished  between  imagination  and  intel- 
lection, though  he  gives  the  name  of  idea  to  both.  Many 
suppose,  he  says,  that  they  cannot  conceive  a  thing  when 
tfaey  cannot  imagine  it.  But  we  cannot  imagine  a  figure  of 
1000  sides,  though  we  can  conceive  it  and  reason  upon  it. 
We  may  indeed  get  a  confused  image  of  a  figure  with  many 
sides,  but  diese  are  no  more  1000  than  they  are  999-  Thus 
also  we  have  ideas  of  thinking,  affirming,  denying,  and  the 
hke,  though  we  have  no  imagination  of  these  operations.  By 
ideas  therefore  we  mean  not  images  painted  in  the  fancy,  but 
all  that  is  in  our  minds  when  we  say  that  we  conceive  any 
thing,  in  whatever  manner  we  may  conceive  it.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  judge  of  the  falsehood  of  some  opinions  held  in  this 
age.  One  philosopher  has  advanced  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
God ;  another  that  all  reasoning  is  but  an  assemblage  of 
words  connected  by  an  affirmation.  He  glances  hereatGas- 
sendi  and  Hohbes.f  Far  from  all  our  ideas  coming  from  the 
senses,  as  the  Aristotelians  have  said,  and  as  Gassendi  asserts 
in  his  Logic,  we  may  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  idea  in  our 
miuds  is  derived  from  the  senses  except  occasionally  (par 
occasion)  ;  that  is,  the  movements  of  the  brwn,  which  is  all 
that  the  organs  of  sense  can  affect,  give  occasion  to  the  soul 
to  form  difierent  ideas  which  it  would  not  otherwise  form, 
though  these  ideas  have  scarce  ever  any  resemblance  to  what 
occurs  in  the  organs  of  sense  and  in  the  brain,  and  though 

■   C.  I.  used  another.      He  had  himtelr  been  td 

f    The    nflection    an    Gaaiendi    i>   a  blnme  in  this  oontroTersy  with  the  father 

mere  c»t\\,  a*  will  appear  by  remarking  of  the  new  phiJoioph)',  and  the  disciple* 

what  be  hai  really  (Bid.  and  which   *e  (calling  the  author  of  L'Art  de  Peiuer 

tufe   quoted  a  few  page*  abore.      The  nich   in  a  general  kdm}  relaliated    bj 

CaiteaiaiH  were    resolute  in  uiing   one  equal  caplioutnen. 
MOW  of  the  word  idea,  while  Gasacodi 
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there  are  also  very  many  ideas,  which  deriving  nothing  from 
any  bodily  image,  cannot  without  absurdity  be  referred  to  the 
senses.*  This  is  perhaps  a  clearer  statement  of  an  important 
truth  than  will  be  found  in  Malebranche  or  in  Descartes 
himself. 

35.  In  the  second  part  Amauld  treats  of  words  and  propo- 
sitions. Much  of  it  may  be  reckoned  more  within  the  pro- 
vince of  grammar  than  of  logic.  But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to 
refer  the  student  to  works  of  a  different  class,  especially  if  it 
should  be  the  case  that  no  good  grammars,  written  with  a 
regard  to  logical  principles,  were  then  to  be  found,  this  can- 
not justly  be  made  an  objection.  In  the  latter  chaptera  of 
this  second  part,  he  comes  to  much  that  is  stricdy  logical, 
and  taken  from  ordinary  books  on  that  science.     The  third 

ftart  relates  to  syllogisms,  and  notwithstanding  the  author's 
ow  estimation  of  that  method,  in  comparison  with  the  general 
regard  for  it  in  the  schools,  he  has  not  omitted  the  common 
explanations  of  mood  and  figure,  ending  with  a  concise  but 
good  account  of  the  chief  sophisms. 

36.  The  fourth  and  last  part  is  entitled,  On  Method,  and 
contains  the  principles  of  connected  reasoning,  which  he  jusdy 
observes  to  be  more  important  tiian  the  rules  of  single  syllo- 
gisms, wherein  few  make  any  mistake.  The  laws  of  demon- 
stration given  by  Pascal  are  here  laid  down  with  some 
enlargement.  Many  observations  not  wholly  bearing  on 
merely  logical  proof  are  found  in  this  part  of  the  treatise. 

37.  The  Port-Royal  Logic,  though  not,  perhaps,  very 
much  read  in  England,  has  always  been  reckoned  among 
the  best  works  in  diat  science,  and  certainly  had  a  great  in- 
fluence in  rendering  it  more  metaphysical,  more  ethical  (for 
much  is  sdd  by  Arnauld  on  the  moral  discipline  of  the  mind 
in  order  to  fit  it  for  the  investigation  of  truth),  more  exempt 
from  technical  barbarisms  and  trifling  definitions  and  divisions. 
It  became  more  and  more  acknowledged  that  the  rules  of 
syllogism  go  a  very  little  way  in  rendering  the  mind  able  to 
follow  a  course  of  inquiry  without  error,  much  less  in  assist- 
ing it  to  discover  truth  ;  and  that  even  their  vaunted  prero- 
gative of  securing  us  from  fallacy  is  nearly  ineffectual  in 
exercise.     The  substitution  of  the  French  language,  in  its 
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highest  polish,  for  the  uncouth  Latioity  of  the  Aristotelians, 
was  another  advantage  of  which  the  Cartesian  school  legiti' 
mately  avwled  themselves. 

38.  Malebranche,  whose  Recherche  de  la  V6rit^  was  pub- 
lished in  1674,  was  a  warm  aod  almost  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Descartes,  but  his  mind  was  independent,  '  "^ 
searching,  and  fondofits  own  inventions  ;  he  acknowledged  no 
master,  and  in  some  points  dissents  from  the  Cartesian  school. 
His  natural  temperament  was  sincere  and  ri^d ;  he  judges 
the  moral  and  intellectual  failings  of  mankind  with  a  severe 
scrutiny,  and  a  contemptuousness  not  generally  unjust  in  it- 
self, but  displaying  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  superiority. 
This  was  enhanced  by  a  religious  mysticism,  which  enters,  as 
an  essential  element,  into  his  philosophy  of  the  mind.  The 
fune  of  Malebranche,  and  still  more  the  popularity  in  modem 
times  of  his  Search  for  Truth,  has  been  tiffected  by  that  pecu- 
liar  hypothesis,  so  mystically  expressed,  the  seeing  all  things 
in  God,  which  has  been  more  remembered  than  any  other 
port  of  that  treatise.  "  The  union,"  he  says,  "  of  uie  soul 
to  God  is  the  only  means  by  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  truth.  This  union  has  mdeed  been  rendered  so  obscure 
by  original  sin,  that  few  can  understand  what  it  means  ;  to 
those  who  follow  blindly  the  dictates  of  sense  and  passion  it 
appears  imaginary.  T^e  same  cause  has  so  fortified  the 
connexion  between  the  soul  and  body  that  we  look  on  them 
aa  one  substance,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  principal  part. 
And  hence  we  may  all  fear  that  we  do  not  well  discern  the 
confused  sounds  with  which  the  senses  fill  the  imagination 
from  that  pure  voice  of  truth  which  speaks  to  the  soul.  The 
body  speaks  louder  than  God  himself  j  and  our  pride  makes 
UB  presumptuous  enough  to  judge  without  waiting  for  those 
words  of  truth,  without  whid)  we  cannot  truly  judge  at  all. 
And  the  present  work,"  he  adds,  "  may  give  evidence  of 
this  ;  for  it  is  not  published  as  being  infallible.  But  let  my 
readers  judge  of  my  opinions  according  to  the  clear  and  dis- 
tinct answers  they  shall  receive  from  the  only  Lord  of  all 
men,  after  they  shall  have  interrogated  him  by  paying  a 
serious  attention  to  the  subject."  This  is  a  strong  evidence 
of  the  enthusiastic  confidence  in  supernatural  illumination 
which  belongs  to  Malebranche,  and  which  we  are  almost  sur- 
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prised  to  find  united  with  so  much  cool  aud  acute  reasoning 
as  his  writings  contun. 

39-  The  Recherche  de  la  V^rit^  is  in  six  books  ;  the 
first  five  on  the  errors  springing'  from  the  senses, 
"^ "'  from  the  imagination,  from  the  understanding, 
from  the  natural  inclinations,  and  from  the  passions,  llie 
sixth  contains  the  method  of  avoiding  these,  which  however 
has  been  anticipated  in  great  measure  throughout  the  preced- 
ing. Malebranche  has  many  repetitions,  but  little,  I  think, 
that  can  be  called  digressive,  though  he  takes  a  large  range 
of  illustration,  and  dwells  rather  diffusely  on  topics  of  sul>> 
ordinate  importance.  His  style  is  admirable ;  clear,  precise, 
elegant,  sparing  in  metaphors,  yet  not  wanting  them  in  due 
place,  warm,  and  sometimes  eloquent,  a  little  redundant,  but 
never  passionate  or  declamatory. 

40.  Error,  according  to  Malebranche,  is  the  source  of  all 
fstath  or  human  misery ;  man  is  miserable  because  he  ia  a 
hiiibMrr.  gj^ner,  and  he  would  not  sin  if  he  did  not  consent 
to  err.  For  the  will  alone  judges  and  reasons,  the  under- 
standing only  perceives  things  and  their  relations  —  a  devia- 
tion from  common  language,  to  say  the  least,  that  seems 
quite  unnecessary.*  The  wilt  is  active  and  iree  ;  not  that 
we  can  avoid  willing  our  own  happiness ;  hut  it  possesses 
a  power  of  turning  the  understanding  towards  sudi  objects 
as  please  us,  and  commanding  it  to  examine  every  thing 
thoroughly,  else  we  should  be  perpetually  deceived,  and  with- 
out remedy,  by  the  appearances  of  truth.  And  this  hberty 
we  should  use  on  every  occasion  :  it  is  to  become  slaves, 
against  the  inll  of  God,  when  we  acquiesce  in  false  appear- 
ances }  but  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  eternal  ti-uth 
which  speaks  within  us,  that  we  submit  to  those  secret 
reproaches  of  reason,  which  accompany  our  refusal  to  yield 
to  evidence.  There  are,  therefore,  two  fundamental  rules, 
one  for  science,  the  other  for  morals  ;  never  to  ^ve  an  endre 
consent  to  any  propositions,  except  those  which  are  so  evi- 
dently true,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  admit  them  without  an 
internal  uneasiness  and  reproach  of  our  reason  ;  and,  never 
fully  to  love  any  thing,  which  we  can  abstain  irom  loving 
without  remorse.     We  may  feel  a  great  inclination  to  con- 
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sent  absolutely  to  a  probable  opinion ;  yet  on  reflection,  we 
shall  find  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  do  so  by  any  tacit 
self-reproach  if  we  do  not.  And  we  ought  to  consent  to  such 
prcrfiable  opinions  for  the  time  until  we  have  more  fully  exa- 
mined the  question. 

41.  The  sight  is  the  noblest  of  oar  senses ;  and  if  they  had 
been  given  us  to  discover  truth,  it  is  through  vision  that  we 
should  have  done  it.  But  it  deceives  us  in  all  that  it  repre- 
sents ;  in  the  size  of  bodies,  their  figures  and  motions,  in 
light  and  colours.  None  of  these  are  such  as  they  appear, 
as  he  proves  by  many  obvious  instances.  Thus  we  measure 
die  velocity  of  motion  by  duration  of  time  and  extent  of 
space ;  but  of  duration  the  mind  can  form  no  just  estimate, 
and  the  eye  cannot  determine  equality  of  spaces.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  moon  is  greater  by  measurement  when  she  is 
high  in  the  heavens ;  it  appears  greater  to  our  eyes  in  the 
horizon.*  On  all  sides  we  are  beset  with  error  through  our 
senses.  Not  that  the  sensations  themselves,  properly  speak- 
ing, deceive  us.  We  are  not  deceived  in  supposing  that  we 
see  an  orb  of  light  before  the  sun  has  risen  above  the  hori- 
zoOf  but  in  supposing  that  what  we  see  is  the  sun  itself. 
Were  we  even  delirious,  we  should  see  and  feel  what  our 
senses  present  to  us,  though  our  judgment  as  to  its  reality 
would  be  erroneous.  And  this  judgment  we  may  withhold 
by  assenting  to  nothing  without  perfect  certainty. 

42.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  man  endowed 
with  such  intrepidity  and  acuteness  as  Malebranche  to  over- 
look the  question,  so  naturally  raised  by  this  sceptical  theory, 
as  to  the  objective  existence  of  an  external  world.  There  is 
no  necessary  connexion,  he  observes,  between  the  presence  -of 
an  idea  in  the  soul  and  the  existence  of  the  thing  which  it 
represents,  as  dreams  and  delirium  prove.  Yet  we  may  be 
con6dent  that  extension,  figure,  and  movement  do  generally 
exist  without  us  when  we  perceive  them.  These  are  not 
imaginary ;  we  we  not  deceived  in  believing  their  reality, 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  it.  But  it  is  far  otherwise 
with  colours,  smells,  or  sounds,  for  these  do  not  exist  at  all 
beyond  the  mind.     This  he  proceeds  to  show  at  considerable 
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length.  •  In  one  of  the  illustrations  subsequently  written  in 
order  to  obviate  objections,  and  subjoined  to  the  Retjierche  de 
la  Verit^,  Malebrancbe  comes  again  to  this  problem  of  the 
reality  of  matter,  and  concludes  by  subverting  every  argumeDt 
in  its  favour,  except  what  he  takes  to  be  the  asserdoa  of 
Scrip:ture.  Berkeley,  who  did  not  see  this  in  the  same  light, 
bad  scarcely  a  step  to  take  in  his  own  famous  theory,  which 
we  may  consider  as  having  been  anticipated  by  Malebranche, 
with  the  important  exception  that  what  was  only  scepdciam 
and  denial  of  certainty  in  the  one,  became  a  positive  and 
dogmatic  affirmation  in  the  other. 

4r3,  In  all  our  sensations,  he  proceeds  to  show,  there  are 
four  things  distinct  in  themselves,  but  which  examined  as 
they  arise  simultaneously,  we  are  apt  to  confound ;  these  are 
the  action  of  the  object,  the  effect  upon  the  organ  of  sense, 
the  mere  sensadoa,  and  the  judgment  we  form  as  to  its  cause. 
We  fall  into  errors  as  to  all  these,  confounding  the  sensation 
with  the  action  of  bodies,  as  when  we  say  there  is  heat  in  the 
fire  or  colour  in  the  rose,  or  confounding  the  motion  of  the 
nerves  with  sensation,  as  when  we  refer  heat  to  the  hand ; 
but  most  of  all,  in  drawing  mistaken  inferences  as  to  the 
nature  of  objects  from  our  sensations.!  It  may  be  here 
remarked,  that  what  Malebrancbe  has  properly  called  the 
judgment  of  the  mind  as  to  the  cause  of  its  sensadons,  is 
precisely  what  Keid  denominates  perception;  a  term  less 
clear,  and  which  seems  to  have  led  some  of  his  school  into 
important  errors.  The  language  of  the  Scottish  philosopher 
appears  to  imply  that  he  considered  perception  as  a  distinct 
and  original  faculty  of  the  mind,  rather  than  what  it  is,  a 
complex  operation  of  the  judgment  and  memory,  applying 
knowledge  already  acquired  by  experience.  Neidier  be,  nor 
his  disciple  Stewart,  though  aware  of  the  mistakes  that  have 
arisen  in  this  province  of  metaphysics  by  selecting  our  io- 
stances  from  the  phsenomeoa  of  vision  instead  of  the  other 
senses,  have  avoided  the  same  source  of  error.  The  sense 
of  sight  has  the  prerogative  of  enabling  us  to  pronounce 
instantly  on  the  external  cause  of  our  sensation ;  and  this 
perception  is  so  intimately  blended  with  the  sensation  itself, 
that  it  does  not  imply  in  our  minds,  whatever  may  be  the  case 

•  L.  L  c  10.  f  C  19. 
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with  yotiQg  children,  the  least  consciousness  of  a  judgment. 
But  we  need  only  make  our  experiment  upon  sound  or  smell, 
and  we  shall  at  once  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  sort  of 

necessary  connexion  between  the  sensation  and  our  know- 
ledge of  its  corresponding  external  object.  We  hear  sounds 
coDtiDaally,  which  we  are  incapable  of  referring  to  any  parti- 
cular body ;  nor  does  any  one,  I  suppose,  deny  that  it  is  by 
experience  alone  we  learn  to  pronounce,  with  more  or  less  of 
certainty  according  to  its  degree,  on  the  causes  from  which 
these  sensations  proceed.* 

•  (Tlw   wnrd  "  peroiiition  "  hmt  rol,  conip1icit£,n'e>tquelBdiBtinctioonientBl* 

in  thu  pamge,  been  uied   in   its  most  de  Vobjet  de  U  uiuttion.       Emis  de 

■pprovRl    icDie;    but   tha   langumge   of  Philosopbie,  toI.  il  p.  379.      K>nt,with 

philoaophen    ii    not    uniform.       Locke  hi*   usual   icutenns   of    diwrimiMlioD, 

often   confounds  perception  *ith   Knea-  analfies    the   process.      We   hSTe,  Bnt, 

tiau,  ao  u  to  empioj  tlia  words  iodif-  the  phenomeoon,  or  appearance  of  the 

ferently.      But  this  ii  not  the  ease  when  otij^  under  which  he  comprehends  the 

be  write*  with  attrntion.     "  The  ideas,"  impreiaion  made  on  the  organ  of  sensej 

be  aBTs,  ••  we  reeeiTe  from  sensation  are  secoodl;,   the    sensation    itaelfi    thirdly, 

often   in  grown   people   altered  by  Ibe  the  representation  of  the  abject  hy  the 

jnlgiiMUt  without  our  taking  notice  of  mind  j  fourthly,  the  reference  of  this  re- 

it;"  instancing  a  globe.  "  of  which  the  presentation  to  the  object.  Andtheremay 

idea  imprinted  in  our  own  mind  is  of  a  be.  but  not  necesaarily,  the  conception  or 

Am   circle  variously  shadowed ;   but  we  knowledgeof  whatlheobjectis.     Id.  vol. 

haTiag  been  by  use  accustomed  to  per-  i.  p.  STO.    Locke  sometimes  seems  to  use 

cave  what  kind  of  appearance  convex  the  word  perception  for  the  third  of  these ; 

bodies  are  wont   to  make  in    an,  what  Reid  very  frequently  for  the  liiurth.      In 

alterMion*  are  made  in  the  reflrctlons  of  bis   first  work,  indeed,  the  Inquiry  into 

light  by  the   difference  of  the  sensible  the    Human   Itfind.  he  expressly  ditlln- 

figure*  of  bodies,  the  Judgment  presentlf,  guishes  perception  from  "thst  knowledge 

1^  an  habitual  custom,  alters  the  ap-  of  the  objects  of  sense,  which  ii  got  l>j 

pcarancea  of  things  into  their  causes;  so  reasonlog.       There    is    no    reasoning   in 

that.  IVom  that  which  truly  is  variety  of  perception.      The  belief  which  is  implied 

shadow  or  colour,  collecting  the  figure,  in  it  is  the  effect  of  instinct'      Chap.  vL 

it  nuke*  it  pass  for  a  mark  of  a  figure,  §  SO.      But,  in  Act,  he  limits  tbe  strlet 

and  fhtmes  to  itself  the  ptrctptiim  of  a  province  of  perception  to  the   primary 

oonrex    figure   and   an   uniform  ocdour,  qualities  of  matter,  and  to  the  idea  of 

when  tbe  idea  we  receive  from  thence  ia  space.      Both  Locke  and  Reid,  however, 

efa-  9.     Mr.  Cousin,  therefore,  is  hardly  or  knowledge  of  the  actual  object      We 

jint  in  laying  that  **  perception,  accord-  hare  Just  quoted  a  passage  from  Locke, 

ii^  to  Locke,  docs  nothing  but  perceive  "  In    two  of   our    senses,"   says   R«d, 

Ibe  sensation  —  it  ia  baldly  mora  than  "touch  and  taste,  there  must  be  sn  im- 

an  effect   of  the  sensation."     Cours  de  mediate  application  of  the  object  to  the 

I'Hist  de  la  Philotopbie,  toL  IL   p.  IS6.  organ;  in  the  other  three  the  object  is 

edit.  1899.      Doubtless  perception  is  the  prrmttd    at   a   distance,    but    still    by 

^kt  ot  sensation;    but  Locke   extends  means  of  a  medium  by  which  some  im. 

tbe   word,    in   this    passage  at  least,  to  pression  is  made  upon  tbe  organ.'     In- 

muefa  of  which  avir*  sensation  has  only  tellect.  Powers,   Essay  II.    ch.  ii.      But 

fntsidied     the     materials,     to    the    id-  perception    of  the   object,  through    the 

faeiHLCs  derived  from  eiperienee.     Later  organs  of  sound,  smell,  and  taste,  must 

_...         '"--islinut  more  aaentially  the  of  necessity   imply  *   kiwwledge  of  it 
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44,  Sensation  he  defines  to  be  "  a  modification  of  the 
soul  in  relation  to  something  which  passes  in  the  body  to 
which  she  is  united."  These  sensations  we  know  by  expe- 
rience f  it  is  idle  to  go  about  defining  or  explmning  them ; 
this  cannot  be  done  by  words.  It  is  an  error,  according  to 
jMalebranche,  to  believe  that  all  men  have  like  sensations  from 
the  same  objects.  In  this  he  goes  farther  than  Pascal,  who 
thinks  it  probable  that  they  have,  while  Malebranche  holds 
it  indubitable,  from  the  organs  of  men  being  constructed 
differently,  that  they  do  not  receive  similar  impressions,  in- 
stancing music,  some  smells  and  flavours,  and  many  other 
things  of  the  same  kind.  But  it  is  obvious  to  reply  that  he 
has  argued  from  the  exception  to  the  rule ;  the  great  majority 
of  mankind  agreeing  as  to  musical  sounds  (which  is  the 
strongest  case  that  can  be  put  against  his  paradox),  and 
most  other  sensations.  That  the  sensations  of  different  men, 
subject  to  such  exceptious,  if  not  stricdy  alike,  are,  so  to  say, 
in  a  constant  ratio,  seems  as  indisputable  as  any  conclusion 
we  can  draw  from  their  testimony. 

45.  The  second  book  of  Malebranche's  treatise  relates  to 
the  imagination,  and  the  errors  connected  with  it.  "  The 
imagination  consists  in  the  power  of  the  mind  to  form  images 
of  objects  by  producing  a  change  in  the  fibres  of  that  part  of 
the  brwn,  which  may  be  called  principal  because  it  corre- 
sponds with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  the  place  where  the 
soul,  if  we  may  so  speak,  immediately  resides."  This  he  sup- 
poses to  be  where  all  the  filaments  of  the  brain  terminate  :  so 
diiKcult  was  it,  especially  in  that  age,  for  a  philosopher  who 
had  the  clearest  perception  of  the  soul's  immateriality  to  free 

eiteinal  thingi.      But  tha  irard  has  one  from    Heid,    "oothiag   but    what   is   in 

meming  in  modem  philoaaphj,  and  an-  relation  to  the  orgao ;  and  nothing  ii  io 

other  io  popular  usage,  which  philtnopher*  relation  to  the  organ  that  U  not  pre«Dt 

lometiniea  ioadiertentl;  follow.      In  the  to  it.      All  the  sensei  are,  !□  fact,  modi- 

flnt,  it  IB  a  mere  reference  of  the  lenMtioii  fieations  of  touch,  aa  Democritui  of  old 

to  Kime  eiCernal  ohjecC,    more  definite  taught.      We   reach   the  diitant  reality, 

in  nght,  sanievhat  leu  so  in  touch,  and  not  by  lenne,  not  hj  perception,  but  b; 

not  at  all  in  the  three  other  lenm.      In  inference."     Brown  had  laid  the  same, 

the  other,  il  is  a  reference  of  the  BeiiBation  Thii  haa  been,  in  the  case  of  tight,  cot>* 

to  a  known  object,  and  in  all  the  Kniea ;  troverted  b;  Dr.  Whewell ;  but  whether 

WB  perctiei  an  oak-tree,  the  striking  of  wa  see  objects,    stricll;  qwakmg,  at  a 

the  olock,  the  perfume  of  a  violet.     The  dittance,  or  on  tbe  retina,  it  is  e*idait 

more   philosophical    lenaa   of  the    word  that  we  do  not  know  ichal  thejr  ar^  till 

perception  limits  greatly  tbe  extent  of  we  have  been  taughe  ' 

the  faculty.      "We  pereeiTe,"  aays   &r  1847.] 
W,  Hamilton,  on  the  paia^e  last  quoted 
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himself  from  the  analogies  of  extended  presence  and  material 
impulse.  The  imaginaUon,  he  says,  comprehends  two  things ; 
the  action  of  the  will  and  the  obedience  of  the  animal  spirits 
which  trace  images  on  the  brain,  llie  power  of  conception 
depends  partly  upon  the  strength  of  diose  animal  spirits, 
partly  on  the  qualities  of  the  brain  itself.  For  just  as  the  sizci 
the  depth,  and  the  clearness  of  the  lines  in  an  engraving  depend 
on  the  force  with  which  the  graver  acts,  and  on  the  obedience 
which  the  copper  yields  to  it,  so  the  depth  and  clearness  of  the 
traces  of  the  imagination  depend  on  the  force  of  the  animal 
■fnrits,  and  on  the  constitution  of  the  fibres  of  the  brain ;  and 
it  is  the  diflerence  of  these  which  occasions  almost  the  whole 
of  that  vast  inequality  which  we  find  in  the  capacities  of  men. 

46.  This  arbitrary,  though  rather  specious  hypothesis, 
whicb  in  the  present  more  advanced  state  of  physiology  a 
phflosopher  might  not  in  all  points  reject,  but  would  certainly 
not  assume,  is  spread  out  by  Malebranche  over  a  ]aTge  part 
of  his  work,  and  especially  the  second  book.  The  delicacy 
of  the  fibres  of  the  brain,  he  supposes,  is  one  of  the  chi^ 
causes  of  our  not  giving  sufficient  application  to  difficult  sub- 
jects. Women  possess  this  delicacy,  and  hence  have  more 
intelligence  than  men  as  to  all  sensible  objects  ;  but  whatever 
ia  abs^Ttct  is  to  them  incomprehensible.  The  fibres  are  soft 
in  children,  and  become  stronger  with  age,  the  greatest  per- 
fection of  the  understanding  being  between  thirty  and  fifty ; 
bat  with  prejudiced  men,  and  espedally  when  they  are 
advanced  in  life,  the  hardness  of  the  cerebral  fibre  confirms 
them  in  error.  For  we  can  understand  nothing  without  at- 
tention, nor  attend  to  it  without  having  a  strong  image  in 
the  brain,  nor  can  that  image  be  formed  without  a  suppleness 
and  susceptibility  of  motion  in  the  brain  itself.  It  is  there- 
fore highly  useful  to  get  the  habit  of  thiuking  on  all  subjects, 
and  thus  to  give  the  brain  a  facility  of  motion  analogous  to 
that  of  the  fingers  in  playing  on  a  musical  instrument.  And 
this  habit  is  best  acquired  by  seeking  truth  in  difficult  things 
while  we  are  young,  because  it  is  then  that  the  fibres  are  most 
easily  bent  in  all  directions.* 

ij.  This  hypothesis,  carried  so  far  as  it  has  been  by 
Malebranche,  goes  very  great  lengths  in  asserting  not  merely 
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a  connexion  between  the  cerebral  motiona  and  the  operadona 
of  the  mind,  but  something  Hke  a  subordination  of  the  hitter 
to  a  plastic  power  in  the  animal  spirits  of  the  brain.  For  if 
the  di&rences  in  the  intellectual  powers  of  mankind,  and  also, 
as  he  afterwards  maintains,  in  their  moral  emotions,  are  to 
be  accounted  for  by  mere  bodily  configuration  aa  their  r^^- 
lating  cause,  little  more  than  a  naked  individuality  of  con- 
sciousness seems  to  be  left  to  tiie  immaterial  principle.  No 
one,  however,  whether  he  were  staggered  by  this  difficulty  or 
not,  had  a  more  decided  conviction  of  the  essential  distinction 
between  mind  and  matter  than  this  disciple  of  Descartes. 
The, soul,  he  says,  does  not  become  body,  nor  the  body  soul, 
by  their  union.  Each  substance  remains  as  it  is,  the  soul 
incapable  of  extension  and  motion,  the  body  ino^table  of 
lliought  and  desire.  All  the  alliance  between  soul  and  body 
whidi  is  known  to  us  consists  in  a  natural  and  mutual  corre- 

rndence  of  the  thoughts  of  the  former  with  the  traces  on 
brain,  and  of  its  emotions  with  the  traces  of  the  animal 
spirits.  As  soon  as  the  soul  receives  new  ideas,  new  traces 
are  imprinted  on  the  brain ;  and  as  soon  as  external  objects 
imprint  new  traces,  the  soul  receives  new  ideas.  Not  that  it 
contemplates  these  traces,  for  it  has  no  knowledge  of  them  ; 
nor  that  the  traces  contun  the  ideas,  since  they  have  no  rela- 
tion to  them  ;  nor  that  the  soul  receives  her  ideas  from  the 
traces,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  soul  should  receive  any 
thing  from  the  body,  and  become  more  enlightened,  as  some 
philosophers  (meaning  Gassendi)  express  it,  by  turning  itself 
towards  the  phantasms  in  the  brain.  Thus,  also,  when  the 
soul  wills  that  the  arm  should  move,  the  arm  moves,  though 
she  does  not  even  know  what  else  is  necessary  for  its  motion  ; 
and  thus,  when  the  animal  spirits  are  put  into  movement,  the 
soul  is  disturbed,  though  she  does  not  even  know  that  there 
are  animal  spirits  in  the  body. 

48.  These  remarks  of  Malebranche  it  is  important  to 
familiarise  to  our  minds ',  and  those  who  reflect  upon  them 
will  neither  fall  into  the  gross  materialism  to  which  many 
physiologists  appear  prone,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of 
fear  of  allowing  too  much  to  the  bodily  organs,  reject  any 
sufficient  proof  that  may  be  adduced  for  the  relation  between 
the  cerebral  system  and  the  intellectual  processes.     Hiese 
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(^posite  errors  are  by  no  menus  uncommon  in  the  present 
age.  But,  without  expressing  an  opinion  on  that  peculiar 
hypothesis  which  is  generally  called  phrenology,  we  might 
ask  whether  it  is  not  quite  as  conceivable,  that  a  certwn  stat« 
of  portions  of  the  brain  may  be  the  antecedent  condition  of 
memory  or  imagination,  as  that  a  certain  state  of  nervous 
61am«)t8  may  be,  what  we  know  it  is,  an  invariable  ante- 
cedent of  sensation.  In  neither  instance  can  there  be  any 
resemblance  or  proper  representation  of  the  organic  motion 
transferred  to  the  aoul  i  nor  ought  we  to  employ,  even  in 
metaphor,  the  analogies  of  impulse  or  communication.  But 
we  have  two  phenomena,  between  which,  by  die  constitution 
of  our  human  nature,  and  probably  by  that  of  the  very 
lowest  animals,  there  is  a  perpetual  harmony  and  concomi- 
tance ;  an  ultimate  fact,  according  to  the  present  state  of  our 
fecplties,  which  may  in  some  senses  be  called  mysterious, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  neither  fully  apprehend  its  final  causes, 
nor  all  the  conditions  of  its  operation,  but  one  which  seems 
not  to  involve  any  appearance  of  contradiction,  and  should 
therefore  not  lead  us  into  the  useless  perplexity  of  seeking  a 
solution  that  is  almost  evidently  beyond  our  reach. 

49.  The  association  of  ideas  is  far  more  extensively  deve- 
loped by  Malebranche  in  this  second  book  than  by  any  of  the 
old  writers,  not  even,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  Hobbes ; 
though  he  is  too  fond  of  mixing  the  psychological  facts  which 
experience  furnishes  with  his  precarious,  however  plausible, 
theory  of  cerebral  traces.  Many  of  his  remarks  are  acute 
and  valuable.  Thus  he  observes  that  writers  who  make  use 
of  many  new  terras  in  science,  under  the  notion  of  being 
more  intelligible,  are  often  not  understood  at  all,  whatever 
care  they  may  take  to  define  their  words.  We  grant  in 
Uieory  their  right  to  do  this  ;  but  nature  resists.  Tlie  new 
words,  having  no  ideas  previously  associated  with  them,  fell 
out  of  the  reader's  mind,  except  in  mathematics,  where  they 
can  be  rendered  evident  by  diagrams.  In  all  this  part,  Male- 
branche expatiates  on  the  excessive  deference  shown  to 
authority,  which,  because  it  is  great  in  religion,  we  suppose 
equally  conclusive  in  philosophy,  and  on  the  waste  of  time 
which  mere  reading  of  many  books  entails ;  experience,  he 
says,  having  always  shown  that  those  who  have  studied  most 
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are  the  very  persons  who  have  led  the  world  into  the  greatest 
errors.  The  whole  of  the  chapters  on  this  subject  is  worth 
perusal. 

50.  In  another  part  of  this  second  book,  Malebnuiidie  has 
opened  a  new  and  fertile  vein,  which  he  is  far  from  having 
exhausted,  on  what  he  calls  the  contagiousness  of  a  powerful 
imagination.  Minds  of  this  character,  he  observes,  rule  those 
which  are  feebler  in  conception  :  they  give  them  by  d^Tees 
their  own  habit,  they  impress  their  own  type ;  and  as  men 
of  strong  imagination  are  themselves  for  die  most  part  very 
unreasonable,  tiieir  brains  being  cut  up,  as  it  were,  by  deep 
traces,  which  leave  no  room  for  any  tlung  else,  no  source  of 
human  error  is  more  dangerous  than  this  contagiousness  of 
their  disorder.  This  he  explains,  in  his  favourite  physiology, 
by  a  certain  natural  sympathy  between  the  cerebral  fibres  of 
different  men,  which  being  wanting  in  any  one  with  whom 
we  converse,  it  is  vwn  to  expect  that  he  wilt  enter  into  our 
views,  and  we  must  look  for  a  more  sympathetic  tissue  else- 
where. 

51.  "Ihe  moral  observations  of  Malebranche  are  worth 
more  than  these  hypotheses  with  which  they  are  mingled. 
Men  of  powerful  imagination  express  themselves  with  force 
and  vivacity,  though  not  always  in  the  most  natural  manner, 
and  often  with  great  animation  of  gesture ;  they  deal  with  sub- 
jects  that  excite  sensible  images,  and  from  all  wis  they  acquire 
a  great  power  of  persuasion.  This  is  exercised  especially  over 
persons  in  subordinate  relations  ;  and  thus  children,  servants, 
or  courtiers  adopt  the  opinions  of  their  superiors.  Kven  in 
religion  nations  have  been  found  to  take  up  the  doctrines  of 
their  rulers,  as  has  been  seen  in  England.  In  certain  au- 
thors, who  influence  our  minds  without  any  weight  of  argu- 
ment, this  despotism  of  a  strong  imagination  is  exercised, 
which  he  particularly  illustrates  by  the  examples  of  Tertullian, 
Seneca,  and  Montaigne.  The  contagious  power  of  imagi- 
nation is  also  manifest  in  the  credulity  of  mankind  as  to 
apparitions  and  witchcraft ;  and  he  observes  that  where 
witches  are  burned,  there  is  generally  a  great  number  of 
them,  while,  since  some  parliaments  have  ceased  to  punish 
for  sorcery,  the  offence  has  diminished  within  their  juris- 
diction. 
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52.  The  application  which  these  striking  and  original 
views  will  bear  spreads  far  into  the  regions  of  moral  philo- 
sophy in  the  largest  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon,  and  idle  to  cavil  at  the  physiological  theories  to 
which  Malebranche  has  had  recourse.  False  let  them  be, 
iriiat  is  derived  from  the  experience  of  human  nature  will 
always  be  true.  No  one  general  phienomenon  in  the  inter- 
comtQunity  of  mankind  with  each  other  is  more  worthy  to  be 
remembered,  or  more  evident  to  an  observing  eye,  than  this 
contagiousness,  as  Malebranche  phrases  it,  of  a  powerful 
imagination,  especially  when  assisted  by  any  circumstances 
that  secure  and  augment  its  influence,  lie  history  of  every 
popular  delusion,  and  even  the  petty  events  of  every  day  in 
private  life,  are  witnesses  to  its  power. 

53.  The  third  book  is  entitled.  Of  the  Understanding  or 
Pare  Spirit  (I'Esprit  Pur).  By  the  pure  understanding  he 
means  die  faculty  of  the  soul  to  know  the  reality  of  certain 
things  without  the  aid  of  images  in  the  brain.  And  he  warns 
the  reader  that  the  inquiry  will  be  found  dry  and  obscure.  The 
essence  of  the  soul,  he  says,  following  his  Cartesian  theory, 
consists  in  thought,  as  that  of  matter  does  in  extension ; 
will,  imagination,  memory,  and  the  like,  are  modifications  of 
thought  or  forms  of  the  soul,  as  water,  wood,  or  fire  are 
modifications  of  matter.  This  sort  of  expression  has  been 
adopted  by  our  metaphysicians  of  the  Scots  school  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  ideas  of  reflection,  as  these  operations  are  called  by 
Locke.  Dut  by  the  word  thought  (peos^)  Malebranche,  like 
Regis,  does  not  mean  these  modifications,  but  the  soul  or  think- 
ing principle  absolutely,  capable  of  all  these  modifications,  as 
extension  is  neither  round  nor  square,  though  capable  of  either 
form.  The  power  of  volition  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning  we 
may  add*  of  thinking,  is  inseparable  from  the  soul,  but  not 
the  acts  of  volition  or  thinking  themselves ;  as  a  body  is 
always  moveable,  though  it  be  not  always  in  motion. 

54<.  In  this  book  it  does  not  seem  that  Malebranche  has 
been  very  successful  in  distinguishing  the  ideas  of  pure  in- 
tellect from  those  which  the  senses  or  imagination  present  to 
as ;  nor  do  we  clearly  see  what  he  means  by  the  former, 
except  those  of  existence  aud  a  few  more.  But  he  now 
hastens  to  his  peculiar  hypothesis  as  to  the  mode  of  perception. 
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By  ideas  he  understands  the  immediate  object  of  Uie  soul, 
which  all  the  world,  he  supposes,  will  agree  not  to  be  the 
same  with  the  external  objects  of  sense.  Ideas  are  real  exist- 
euces  i  for  they  have  properdes,  and  represent  very  different 
things ;  but  nothing  can  have  no  property.*  How  then  do 
they  enter  into  the  mind,  or  become  present  to  it  ?  Is  it,  as 
the  Aristotelians  hold,  by  means  of  species  transmitted  from 
the  external  objects  ?  Or  are  they  produced  instantaneously 
by  some  faculty  of  the  soul  ?  Or  have  they  been  created  and 
posited  as  it  were  in  the  soul,  when  it  began  to  exist  ?  Or 
does  God  produce  ihem  in  us  whenever  we  think  or  per- 
ceive ?  Or  does  the  soul  contain  in  herself  in  some  transcen- 
dental manner  whatever  is  in  the  sensible  world?  Hiese 
hypotheses  of  elder  philosophers,  some  of  which  are  not  quite 
intelli^bly  distinct  from  each  other,  Malebranche  having  suc- 
cessfully refuted,  comes  to  what  he  considers  the  only  possi- 
ble alternative ;  namely,  that  the  soul  is  united  to  an  all- 
perfect  Being,  in  whom  all  that  belongs  to  his  creatures  is 
contained.  Besides  the  exclusion  of  every  other  supposition 
which  he  conceives  himself  to  have  given,  he  subjoins  several 
direct  arguments  in  favour  of  his  own  theory,  but  in  general 
so  obscure  and  full  of  arbitrary  assumption  that  they  cannot 
be  stated  in  this  brief  sketch.! 

55.  The  mysticism  of  this  eminent  man  displays  itself 
throughout  this  part  of  bis  treatise,  but  rarely  leading  him 
into  that  figurative  and  unmeaning  language  from  which  the 
inferior  class  of  enthusiasts  are  never  free.  His  philosophy, 
which  has  hitherto  appeared  so  sceptical,  assumes  now  the 
character  of  intense  irresistible  conviction.  Ilie  scepticism 
of  Malebranche  is  merely  ancillary  to  his  mysticism.  His 
philosophy,  if  we  may  use  so  quaint  a  description  of  it,  is 
subjectivity  leading  objectivity  in  chains.  He  seems  to  tri- 
umph in  his  restoration  of  the  inner  man  to  his  pristine  great- 

*  [Cudworth  uses  tha  nme  argurarat  mind,  diough  they  exist  not  as  sucli  any 

for  the  remlitj  of  ideas.     "  It  is  a  ridi-  vhere  vithout  it,  jet  are  the;  not  there. 

eutous   conceit   of  a  modem   atheistic  fare   nothing,  but  have  an   intelligible 

vritei  that  uniienals  are  nothing  else  but  entity,  for  this  rtty  rea^in,  becauie  they 

iiainet,altrilnitedtoinanfaingulai bodies,  aic  eonceiTable;   for  aince  nonentily  ii 

because    vhaterer  is,  ii  singiiUr.       For  not  conceiirable,  whatexer  is  eonceiiable 

though  wbaterer  eiisU  without  the  mind  ai  an  object  of  the   nund  Is   therefore 

beungulu,  yet  it  is  plaiu  that  there  are  something."  Inielleotual  Syttem,  p.731. 

conceptions  in  our  minds  objectively  uni-  —  '***■] 

venal.     Which  universal  ohiect*  of  our  f  L.  ui.  c.  6. 
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ness,  by  subduing  those  false  tr^tors  and  rebels,  the  nerves 
and  brain,  to  whom,  since  the  great  lapse  of  Adam,  his  pos- 
terity had  been  in  thrall.  It  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
Brown,  that  in  the  writings  of  Malebranche,  as  in  all  theo- 
logical metaphysicians  of  the  catholic  church,  we  perceive  the 
ccHnmanding  influence  of  Augustin.*  From  him,  rather  than, 
in  the  first  instance,  from  Plato  or  Plotinus,  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  Malebranche,  who  was  not  very  learned  in  ancient 
philosophy,  derived  the  manifest  tinge  of  Platonism,  that, 
mingling  with  his  warm  admiration  of  Descartes,  has  ren- 
dered him  a  link  between  two  famous  systems,  not  very 
harmonious  in  their  spirit  and  turn  of  reasoning.  But  his 
genius  more  clear,  or  at  least  disciplined  in  a  more  accurate 
k^c  than  that  of  Augustin,  taught  him  to  dissent  from  that 
fi^er  by  denying  objective  realty  to  eternal  truths,  such  as 
that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four ;  descending  thus  one 
step  from  unintelligible  mysticism. 

56.  "  Let  us  repose,"  he  concludes,  "  in  this  tenet,  that 
God  is  the  intelligible  world,  or  the  place  of  spirits,  like  as 
the  material  world  is  the  place  of  bodies  ;  that  it  is  from  his 
power  they  receive  all  their  modifications ;  that  it  is  in  his 
wisdom  they  find  all  their  ideas  ;  and  that  it  is  by  his  love 
they  feel  all  their  well-regulated  emotions.  And  since  his 
power  and  his  wisdom  and  his  love  are  but  himself,  let  us 
believe  with  St.  Paul,  that  he  is  not  far  from  each  of  us,  and 
that  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  But 
sometimes  Malebranche  does  not  content  himself  with  these 

*   Phtlotophir  of  the    Human  Mind,  when  it  ii  only  a  ncv  word  brought  in 

Lecture  an.   Brown'i  own  pnilion,  that  without  any  new  conception  stall?    For 

"  tbc  idea  M  the  mind,"  aeema  to  me  ax  my  mind,  when  it  sees  a  colour  or  figure, 

paradoileal,  in  eipreadon  at  least,  ai  any  ti  altered,  I  know,  from   the  not  having 

thii^  in  Malebrucfae.  such  or  aueb  a  perception  to  the  bating 

[Brown  meant  to  guard   against  the  it;  but  when,  to  eipUin  Ihia,  I  am  told 

mrtioD  of  Berkeley  and  Malebranche,  that  that  either  of   tbeie    perceptions   is  a 

idea*  are  any   how   leporible  from  tba  modification  of  the  mind,  what  do  I  coo- 

Diind,  or  capable  of  being  conaidcred  ai  ceiie  more  than   that,  from  not  hating 

real  beingi.      But  he  did  not  sufficiently  luch  a  perception,  my  mind   ii  come  to 

diatinguish  between  tba  percipient  and  hate  luch  a  perception  ?     Which  is  whet 

the  perception,  or  what  M.  de  Remunt  I  aa  well  knew  before  the  word  ■  modifi- 

baa  called,  le  moi  obien£  par  le   moi.  cation'  wai  made  use  of,  which   by  its 

Aa  Cm  the  word  modification,  which  we  uae  has  made  ma  conceite  nothing  more 

0««  (o  Malebranche,  though  it  does  not  than    what    I  conceited    before."     Ex- 

w«U    eipren   hia  own   theory  of  inde-  amination   of  Malebronche's   theory,   in 

jMndcnt   idea^  I  eaonot  help  agreeing  Locke'a  works,  toL  iiL  p.  4ST.  ed.  1719. 

with  Loeke  :  "  What   sertico  does   that  —  1S1T.] 
word  do  us  in  ooa   oua  or  the  other, 
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fine  efiiisioiis  of  piety.  His  theism,  as  has  often  been  the  case 
with  mystical  writers,  expands  till  it  becomes  as  it  were  dark 
with  excessive  light,  and  almost  vanishes  in  its  own  efiiitgence. 
He  has  passages  that  approach  very  closely  to  the  pandieism 
of  Jordano  Bruno  and  Spinosa ;  one  especially,  whereia  he 
vindicates  the  Cartesian  argument  for  a  being  of  necessary 
existence  in  a  strain  which  perhaps  renders  that  argument 
less  incomprehensible,  but  certainly  cannot  be  said,  in  any 
legitimate  sense,  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  Deity.* 

5J.  It  is  from  the  effect  which  the  invention  of  so  original 
and  striking  an  hypothesis,  and  one  that  raises  such  magnificent 
conceptions  of  the  union  between  the  Deity  and  the  human 
soul,  would  produce  on  a  man  of  an  elevated  and  contem- 
plative genius,  that  we  must  account  for  Malebranche's  for- 
getfulness  of  much  that  he  has  judiciously  said  in  part  of  his 
treatise,  on  the  limitation  of  our  faculties  and  the  imperfect 
knowledge  we  can  attain  as  to  our  intellectual  nature.  For, 
if  we  should  admit  that  ideas  are  substances,  and  not  acci- 
dents of  the  thinking  spirit,  it  would  still  be  doubtful  whether 
he  has  wholly  enumerated,  or  conclusively  refuted,  the  possible 
hypotheses  as  to  their  existence  in  the  mind.  And  his  more 
direct  reasonings  labour  under  the  same  difficulty  from  the 
manifest  incapacity  of  our  understandings  to  do  more  than 
form  conjectures  and  dim  notions  of  what  we  can  so  imper- 
fectly bring  before  them. 

58.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  Recherche  de  la 
Verite  treat  of  the  natural  inclinations  and  passions,  and  of 
the  errors  which  spring  from  those  sources.  These  books 
are  various  and  discursive,  and  very  characteristic  of  the 
author's  mind  i  abounding  with  a  mystical  theology,  which 
extends  to  an  absolute  negation  of  secondary  causes,  as  well 
as  with  poignant  satire  on  the  follies  of  mankind.  In  every 
part  of  his  treatise,  but  especially  in  these  books,  Malebrauche 
pursues  with  unsparing  ridicule  two  classes,  the  men  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  men  of  the  world.  With  Aristotle  and  the  whole 
school  of  his  disciples  he  has  an  inveterate  quarrel,  and  omits 
no  occasion  of  holding  them  forth  to  contempt.  This  seems 
to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  warranted  by  their  d<^ma- 
tism,  their  bigotry,  their  pertinacious  resistance  to  modem 
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scieoce,  especially  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  which  Male- 
braDche  iti  general  followed.  "  Let  them,"  he  excWms, 
"  prove,  if  they  can,  that  Aristotle,  or  any  of  themselves,  has 
deduced  one  truth  in  physical  philosophy  from  any  principle 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  we  will  promise  never  to  speak  of 
him  but  in  eulogy."*  But,  until  this  gauntlet  should  be 
taken  up,  he  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  use  very  different 
language.  "  The  works  of  the  Stagirite,"  he  observes,  "  are 
so  obscure  and  full  of  indefinite  words,  that  we  have  a  colour 
for  ascribing  to  htm  the  most  opposite  opinions.  In  fact,  we 
make  him  say  what  we  please,  because  he  says  very  little, 
though  vrith  much  parade  j  just  aa  children  fancy  bells  to  say 
any  thing,  because  they  make  a  great  noise,  and  in  reality 
say  nothing  at  all." 

^9-  But  such  philosophers  are  not  the  only  class  of  the 
learned  he  depreciates.  Those  who  pass  their  lime  in  gazing 
through  telescopes,  and  distribute  provinces  in  the  moon  to 
their  friends,  those  who  pore  over  worthless  books,  such  as 
the  R^binical  and  other  Oriental  writers,  or  compose  folio 
volumes  on  the  animals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  while  they 
can  hardly  tell  what  are  found  in  their  own  province,  those 
who  accumulate  quotations  to  inform  us  not  of  truth,  but  of 
what  other  men  have  taken  for  truth,  are  exposed  to  his  sharp, 
bat  doubtless  exaggerated  and  unreasonable  ridicule.  Male- 
branche,  tike  many  men  of  genius,  was  much  too  intolerant 
of  what  might  give  pleasure  to  other  men,  and  too  narrow  in 
his  measure  of  utility.  He  seems  to  think  little  valuable  in 
human  learning  but  metaphysics  and  algebra.t  From  the 
learned  he  passes  to  the  great,  and  after  enumerating  the 
circumstances  which  obstruct  their  perception  of  truth,  comes 

*  Li.  ir.  c  3.  condimner  torn  let  ILvreB,  qui  ne  font 
j-  Jt  ii  rather  amuiing  to  And  Ihit,  que  ccrrompre  U  raieon.  c  S. 
while  Ismeuting  the  want  of  s  rerieir  of  La  plupart  de  livret  it  certains  nvans 
books,  he  predicu  that  we  thall  never  ne  sont  fihriqu^s  qu'a  coups  de  diction- 
ate  one,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  of  naiies,  et  its  n'ont  giifres  1&  que  lea 
mankind  in  faTour  of  authora.  The  pro-  tables  des  llvrei  qu'ili  citent,  ou  quelqun 
l^ecfWaaftliifledalnioitBtthetinie.  On  lieul  communs,  ramastfe  de  difTereni 
regards  ordinairement  let  auieurscomme  auteura.  On  n'oseroit  enlrer  d'avan- 
des  hommea  rares  et  eitnordlnaiiea,  et  tage  dam  1e  detail  de  cea  chmes,  ni  eii 
beaucoup  flev^  au-dHsus  des  aulres;  donner  dea  eiemples,  de  peur  de  clioquer 
on  les  rev^  done  hu  lieu  de  les  m^priser  des  personnel,  aussi  fiJrea  et  ausai  bi- 
M  de  les  punir.  Aiosi  il  n'j  a  gueres  lieuiei  que  sont  cei  Taui  saTins)  car  on 
d'apparence  que  les  bommes  irigent  jt-  ne  prend  paa  plaisir  i  >e  &ire  it^urier  <n 
mail  UQ  tribunal  pour  eiaminer  et  pour  Orec  et  ta  Arabe. 
VOL.  111.                                         Z 
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to  the  bltmt  conclusion  that  men  "  much  nused  above  the  rest 
by  rank,  dignity,  or  wealth,  or  whose  minds  are  occupied  in 
gaining  these  advantages,  are  remarkably  subject  to  error, 
and  hardly  capable  of  discerning  any  truths  which  lie  a  little 
out  of  the  common  way." " 

60.  The  sixth  and  last  book  announces  a  method  of  di- 
recting our  pursuit  of  truth,  by  which  we  may  avoid  the 
many  errors  to  which  our  understandings  are  liable.  It  pro- 
mises to  give  them  all  the  perfection  of  which  our  nature  is 
capable,  by  prescribing  the  rules  we  should  invariably  observe. 
But  it  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  that  there  is  less  originality 
in  this  method  than  we  might  expect.  We  find,  however, 
many  acute  and  useful,  if  not  always  novel,  observations  on 
the  conduct  of  the  understanding,  and  it  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  books  which  would  supply  materials  for  what  is 
still  wanting  to  philosophical  literature,  an  ample  and  useful 
logic  We  are  so  frequently  inattentive,  he  observes,  espe- 
cially to  the  pure  ideas  of  the  understanding,  that  all  resources 
should  be  employed  to  fix  our  thoughts.  And  for  this  purpose 
we  may  make  use  of  the  passions,  the  senses,  or  the  imagin- 
ation, but  the  second  with  less  danger  than  the  first,  and  the 
third  than  the  second.  Geometrical  figures  he  ranges  under 
the  aids  supplied  to  the  imagination  rather  than  to  the  senses. 
He  dwells  much  at  length  on  the  utility  of  geometry  in  fixing 
our  attention,  and  of  algebra  in  compressing  and  arran^ng 
our  thoughts.  All  sciences,  he  well  remarks,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  it  had  been  said  before,  which  treat  of  things  dis- 
tinguishable by  more  or  less  in  quantity,  and  which  a>nse- 
quenUy  may  be  represented  by  extension,  are  capable  of 
illustration  by  diagrams.  But  these,  he  conceives,  are  inap- 
plicable to  moral  truths,  though  sure  consequences  may  be 
derived  from  them.  Algebra,  however,  is  far  more  useful 
in  improving  the  understanding  than  geometry,  and  is  in  tact, 
with  its  sister  arithmetic,  the  best  means  that  we  possess.! 

*  C.  9.  chamx    hit    giTen.      Thus    in    Bn>lyd% 

t  L.  vi.  c  4.      All  eonceptiuni  of  Mb-  howeTcr  gmenl  the  ideu,  we  uu  letten 

■tnct  Mmi,  be  justly  remarki  in  another  and    wgiu,  klwajs    utociated    with    tha 

place,  are  aceonpaoied  with  tome  inia-  ideaa  of  the  Ihiags,  though  they  are  not 

ginaliun.  though  we  are  oftia  not  airare  realiir  iclatei),  and  Tor  this  reaaon  do  not 

orit;  becauiethen  ideaihave  no  natural  giTe    tu    ialie    and     confuied    noliooa. 

imaget  or  Irans    ugociated  with  tbem,  Heaee,  he  thiolii,  the    ideas    of  thiop 

but  aucb  only  ai   (he  will  of  nun   or  which  can  only  be  perceired  by  the  do- 
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But  as  men  like  better  to  exercise  the  imaginatioD  than  the 
pare  intellect,  geometry  is  the  more  favourite  study  of  the 
two. 

6l.  Malebranche  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  have  oc- 
cupied too  much  of  our  attention  at  the  expense  of 
more  popular  writers.  But  for  this  very  reason,  orMme- 
that  the  Recherche  de  la  V^rite  is  not  at  present 
much  read,  I  have  dwelt  long  on  a  treatise  of  so  great  cele- 
brity in  its  own  age,  and  which,  even  more  perhaps  than  the 
metaphysical  writings  of  Descartes,  has  influenced  that  de- 
partment of  philosophy.  Malebranche  never  losea  sight  of 
the  great  principle  of  the  soul's  immateriality,  even  in  his 
long  and  rather  hypothetical  disquisitions  on  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  brain  in  acts  of  thought ;  and  his  language  is 
far  less  objectionable  on  this  subject  than  that  of  succeeding 
philosophers.  He  is  always  consistent  and  clear  in  distin- 
guishing the  soul  itself  from  its  modifications  and  properties.  ' 
He  knew  well  and  had  deeply  considered  the  application  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind.  He  is  very  copious  and  diligent  in  illustra- 
tion, and  very  clear  in  definidon.  His  principal  errors,  and 
the  sources  of  them  in  his  peculiar  temperament,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  course  of  these  pages.  And  to  these  we  may 
add  his  maintaining  some  Cartesian  paradoxes,  such  as  the 
system  of  vortices,  and  the  want  of  sensation  in  brutes. 
The  latter  he  deduced  from  the  immateriality  of  a  thinking 
principle,  supposing  it  incredible,  though  be  owns  it  had  been 
the  tenet  of  Aug^rin,  that  there  could  be  an  immaterial  spirit 
in  the  lower  animals,  and  also  from  the  incompatibility  of 
any  unmerited  suffering  with  the  justice  of  God.*     Nor  was 

■ImUDiling  may  become  Msociated  with  (m  for  example,  of  the  lutuTe  of  s  row 

Ibe  tnen  OD  tlw  brun,  L  T.  c.  9,    Thii  ii  in  geoenl,)  there  ii  ■   complication  of 

mdeotlj  u  applicable  to  luiguage  m  it  something    noemitictl    and    aomething 

X  to  Klgcbra,  phnntiismHticil  together ;  tar  phantjumt 

Cuitoorth  bu  a  aomewhat  similar  re-  themselTcs  as  well'  as  sensations  are  al- 

nark  in  hii  ImiDutabte  Mornlitj.  that  vayt  individual  things.' p.  149. — [See 

the  cogitatioiu    wa    haia    of    corporeal  slu  the  quotation  From  Gassendi,  supra, 

things  are  usuallj,  in  bis  techoical  style,  §  15.— .1842.] 

both  Dooaaiical  and  phantasmatical  to-         ■   This  he  had  borrDwedlramaniaiini 

pthrr.  Ibe  one  being  as  it  were  the  soul,  of  Augustin  ;  lub  justa  Deo  quisquam 

sndlheotherthebody  ofthem.    "When-  nisi    tnereatur,  miter    esse   non    potest; 

ncrwr  think  of  a  phantasmatical  unlter-  whence,  it  seems,  that  father  had  inferred 

Ml  or  nnifenaliied  phantasm,  or  a  thing  the  imputation  oforiginil  sin  to  in&nta; 

which  we  have  no  clear  iotelleetion  o^  a  happy  mode  of  escaping  the  difficulty. 
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Malebrauche  exempt  from  some  prejudices  of  scholastic  theo- 
logy; and  though  he  generally  took  care  to  avoid  its  tech- 
nics language,  is  content  to  repel  the  objection  to  his  denial 
of  all  secondary  causation  from  its  making  God  the  sole 
author  of  sin,  by  saying  that  sin,  being  a  privation  of  righte- 
ousness, is  negative,  and  consequently  requires  no  cause. 

62.  Malebranche  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  great 
comwrrf  coutemporary  Pascal,  though  they  were  not,  I  be- 
""''"™'lieve,  in  any  personal  relation  to  each  other,  nor  could 

either  have  availed  himself  of  the  other's  vmtings.  Both  of 
ardent  minds,  endowed  with  strong  imagination  and  lively 
wit,  sarcastic,  severe,  fearless,  disdainful  of  popular  opinion 
and  accredited  reputations  ;  both  imbued  with  the  notion  of  a 
vast  difference  between  the  original  and  actual  state  of  man, 
and  thus  solving  many  pheenomena  of  his  being  ^  both,  in  dif- 
ferent modes  and  degrees,  sceptical,  and  rigorous  in  the  exac- 
tion of  proof;  both  undervaluing  all  human  knowledge  beyond 
the  regions  of  mathematics  j  both  of  rigid  strictness  in 
morals,  and  a  fervid  enthusiastic  piety.  But  in  Malebranche 
there  is  a  less  overpowering  sense  of  religion ;  his  eye  roams 
unblenched  in  the  light,  before  which  that  of  Pascal  had  been 
veiled  in  awe ;  he  is  sustained  by  a  less  timid  desire  of 
truth,  by  greater  confidence  in  the  inspirations  that  are 
breathed  into  his  mind ;  he  is  more  quick  in  adopting  a 
novel  opinion,  but  less  apt  to  embrace  a  sophism  in  defence 
of  an  old  one ;  he  has  less  energy,  but  more  copiousness 
and  variety. 

63.  Arnauld,  who,  though  at  first  in  personal  friendship 

with  Malebranche,  held  no  friendship  in  a  balance 
'"^■jj     with  his  steady  love  of  truth,  combated  the  chief 

points  of  the  other's  theory  in  a  treatise  on  true  and 
false  ideas.  This  work  I  have  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  see  'y  it  appears  to  assail  a  leading  principle  of  Male- 
branche, the  separate  existence  of  ideas,  as  objects  in  the 
mind  independent  and  distinguishable  from  the  sensation 
itself.  Arnauld  maintained,  as  Reid  and  others  have  since 
done,  that  we  do  not  perceive  or  feel  ideas,  but  real  ot^ects, 
and  thus  led  the  way  to  a  school  which  has  been  called  that 
of  Scotland,  and  has  had  a  great  popularity  among  our  later 
metaphysicians.     It  would  require  a  critical  examination  <^ 
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his  work,  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  make,  to  determine 
precisely  what  were  the  opinions  of  this  philosopher.* 

64.  The  peculiar  hypothesis  of  Malebranche,  that  we  see 
all  things  in  God,  was  examined  by  Locke  in  a  short  piece, 
contained  in  the  collection  of  his  works.  It  will  readily  be 
conceived  that  two  philosophers,  one  eminently  mystical,  and 
endeavouring'  upon  this  highly  transcendental  theme  to  grasp 
in  bis  mind  and  express  in  his  language  something  beyond 
the  faculties  of  man,  the  other  as  characteristically  averse  to 
mystery,  and  slow  to  admit  any  thing  without  proof,  would 
have  hardly  any  common  ground  even  to  fight  upon.  Locke, 
therefore,  does  little  else  tiiBn  complain  that  he  cannot  under- 
stand what  Malebranche  has  advanced ;  and  most  of  his 
readers  will  probably  find  themselves  in  the  same  position. 

65.  He  had,  however,  an  English  supporter  of  some  cele- 
brity in  his  own  age,  Norris  j  a  disciple,  and  one  of 

die  latest  we  have  had,  of  the  Platonic  school  of 
Henry  More.  The  principal  metaphysical  treatise  of  Nor- 
ris, his  Essay  on  the  Ideal  World,  was  published  in  two 
parts,  1701  and  170S>  It  does  not  therefore  come  within 
our  limits.  Norris  is  more  thoroughly  Platonic  than  Male- 
branche, to  whom,  however,  he  pays  great  deference,  and 
adopts  his  fundamental  hypothesis  of  seeing  all  things  in 
God.  He  is  a  writer  of  fine  genius  and  a  noble  elevation  of 
moral  sentiments,  such  as  predisposes  men  for  the  Platonic 
schemes  of  theosophy.  He  looked  up  to  Augustia  with  as 
much  veneration  as  to  Plato,  and  respected,  more  perhaps 
than  Malebranche,  certainly  more  than  the  generality  of 
English  Miiters,  the  theological  metaphysicians  of  the  schools. 
With  these  he  mingled  some  visions  of  a  later  mysticism. 
But  his  reasonings  ndll  seldom  bear  a  close  scrutiny. 

66.  In  the  Thoughts  of  Pascal  we  find  many  striking 
rranarks  on  the  logic  of  that  science  with  which  he 

was  peculiarly  conversant,  and  upon  the  general 
fouDiuitionB  of  certainty.     He  had  reflected  deeply  upon  the 

*  Bmcker.  Buble.  Reid'a  Iiitellvctual  he  admitted  tliem  ai  modifications  of  ibe 

Poven.      [But  lee  whit  Sit  W.  Hamil-  mind,  and  suppoied,  like  Descartes  and 

ton  hu  ■aid  in  Ediob.  IUt.  to),  lii.,  and  moit  other*,  that  perception  of  elteirul 

io  fail  edition  of  Reid,  p.  S96.  et  alihi.  objects  it  lepresanlation.  and  not  intu- 

Tbougfa     Amauld    denied    the  uparali  ition. — 1647.] 
M  of  idaaa,  as  held  b;  Malebranche, 
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sceptical  objections  to  all  human  reasoning,  and,  thou^ 
sometimes  out  of  a  desire  to  elevate  reli^ous  faith  at  its 
expense,  he  seems  to  consider  them  unanswerable,  he  was  too 
deaT'beaded  to  believe  them  just.  "  Reason,"  he  sa^ 
"  confounds  the  dogmatists,  and  nature  the  sceptics."* 
"  We  have  an  incapacity  of  demonstration,  which  one  cannot 
overcome ;  we  have  a  conception  of  truth  which  the  others 
cannot  disturb."f  He  throws  out  a  notion  of  a  more  com- 
plete method  of  reasoning  than  that  of  geometry,  wherein 
every  thing  shall  be  demonstrated,  which  however  he  holds 
to  he  unattainable  t ;  and  perhaps  on  this  account  he  might 
think  the  cavils  of  pyrrhonism  invincible  by  pure  reason. 
But  as  he  afterwards  admits  that  we  may  have  a  full  cer- 
tainty of  propositions  that  cannot  he  demonstrated,  such  as 
the  inhni^  of  number  and  space,  and  that  such  incapability 
of  direct  proof  is  rather  a  perfection  than  a  defect,  this  notion 
of  a  greater  completeness  in  evidence  seems  neither  dear  nor 
consistent.  S 

67.  Geometry,  Pascal  observes,  is  almost  the  only  sub- 
ject, as  to  which  we  hnd  truths  wherein  all  men  agree* 
And  one  cause  of  this  is  that  geometers  alone  regard  the 
true  laws  of  demonstration.  Thesti  as  enumerated  by  him 
are  eight  in  number.  1 .  To  define  nothing  which  cannot  be 
expressed  in  clearer  terms  than  those  in  which  it  is  already 
expressed :  2.  To  leave  no  obscure  or  equivocal  terms  un- 
defined :  S.  To  employ  in  the  definition  no  terms  not  already 
known :  4.  To  omit  nothing  in  the  prindples  from  which 
we  argne  unless  we  are  sure  it  is  granted :  5,  To  lay  down 
no  axiom  which  is  not  perfectly  evident :  6.  To  demonstrate 
nothing  which  is  as  clear  already  as  we  can  make  it : 
7-  To  prove  every  thing  in  the  least  doubtful,  by  means  of 
self-evident  axioms,  or  of  propositions  already  demonstrated  : 
8.  To  substitute  mentally  the  definition  instead  of  the  thing 
defined.  Of  these  rules,  he  says,  the  first,  fourth,  and  sixt£ 
are  not  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  error,  but  the 
other  five  are  indispensfd>le.    Yet,  though  they  may  be  found 

*  <EuTra  de  Paicil,  *o1.  i.  p.  305.  nqwble*  de  dfrnoiulndoii  n'est  pas  lesr 

t  P.  SOS.  olMcurit  j,  tnais  au  contraiie  leur  eiaime 

f   Pnu^  de  Pucal,  port  L  atL  9.  JTidence,  ce  manque  de  preun  a'tat  pa 

§  Comme  la  ohm  qui   lea  read  in-  ud  dilaiit,  nuia  plut&t  une  parieetion. 
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in  books  of  logic,  none  but  the  geometers  have  paid  any 
regard  to  them.  The  authors  of  these  books  seem  not  to 
have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  own  precepts.  All  other 
rules  than  those  he  has  given  are  useless  or  mischievous ; 
tfiey  contain,  he  says,  the  whole  art  of  demonstration.* 

d8.  The  reverenoe  of  Pascal,  like  that  of  Malebranche, 
for  what  is  est^liahed  in  religion  does  not  extend  to  philo- 
sophy. We  do  not  find  in  them,  as  we  may  sometimes  per- 
ceive in  the  present  day,  all  sorts  of  prejudices  against  the 
liberties  of  the  human  mind  clustering  together  like  a  herd  of 
bats,  by  an  instinctive  association.  He  has  the  same  idea  as 
Bacon,  that  the  ancients  were  properly  the  children  among 
mankind.  Not  only  each  man,  he  says,  advances  daily  in 
science,  but  all  men  collectively  make  a  constant  progress,  so 
diat  all  generations  of  mankind  during  so  many  ages  may  be 
considered  as  one  man,  always  subsisting  and  always  learn- 
ing ;  and  the  old  age  of  this  universal  man  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  period  next  to  his  birth,  but  in  that  which  is 
most  removed  from  it.  Those  we  call  ancients  were  truly 
novices  in  all  things ;  and  we  who  have  added  to  all  they 
knew  the  experience  of  so  many  succeeding  ages,  have  a 
better  claim  to  that  antiquity  which  we  revere  in  them.  In 
this,  with  much  ingenuity  and  much  truth,  there  is  a  certain 
mixture  of  fallacy,  which  I  shall  not  wait  to  point  out. 

69.  The  genius  of  Pascal  was  admirably  fitted  for  acute 
Innervation  on  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  if  he  had 
not  seen  every  thing  through  a  refracting  medium  of  religious 

Ergudice.  When  this  does  not  interfere  to  bias  his  judgment 
e  abounds  with  line  remarks,  though  always  a  litde  tending 
towards  severity.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  original  is  the 
following  :  "  When  we  would  show  any  one  that  he  is  mis- 
taken, our  best  course  is  to  observe  on  what  side  he  considers 
the  snbject,  for  his  view  of  it  is  generally  right  on  this  side, 
and  admit  to  him  that  he  is  right  so  far.  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  this  acknowledgment  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  his 
judgment,  but  only  inadvertent  in  not  looking  at  the  whole 
of  the  case.  For  we  are  less  ashamed  of  not  having  seen 
the  whole,  than  of  being  deceived  in  what  we  do  see ;  and 
this  may  perh^s  arise  from  an  impossibility  of  the  under- 

•  (Eurra  de  Pucal,  L  66. 
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staoding's  being  deceived  in  what  it  does  see,  just  as  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  senses,  as  such,  must  be  always  true."* 

70.  The  Cartesian  philosophy  has  been  supposed  to  have 
ft>iDo«-i  produced  a  metaphysician  very  divergent  in  most  of 
^'''"-      his  theory  from  that  school,  Benedict  Spinosa.     No 

treatise  is  written  in  a  more  rigidly  geometrical  method  than 
his  Ethics.  It  rests  on  definitions  and  axioms,  from  which 
the  propositions  are  derived  in  close,  brief,  and  usually  per- 
spicuous demonstrations.  The  few  explanations  he  has  thought 
necessary  are  contained  in  scholia.  Thus  a  fabric  is  erected, 
astonishing  and  bewildering  in  its  entire  eSect,  yet  so  regu- 
larly constructed,  that  the  reader  must  pause  and  return  on 
his  steps  to  discover  an  error  in  the  workmanship,  while  he 
cannot  also  but  acknowledge  the  good  futh  and  intimate  per- 
suasion of  having  attained  the  truth,  which  the  acute  and 
deep-reflecting  author  every  where  displays. 

71.  Spinosa  was  born  in  1632 ;  we  find  by  his  corre- 
bimmi  spondence  with  Oldenburg  in  I66I,  that  he  had 
mil  otiitj.i  aJrgaJy  developed  his   entire  scheme,  and  in  that 

with  De  Yries  in  1603,  the  propositions  of  the  Ethics  are 
alluded  to  numerically,  as  we  now  read  them.t  It  was 
therefore  the  fruit  of  early  meditation,  as  its  fearlessness,  its 
general  disregard  of  the  slow  process  of  observation,  its  un- 
hesitating dogmatism,  might  lead  us  to  expect.  In  what 
degree  he  had  availed  himself  of  prior  writers  is  not  evident ; 
with  Descartes  and  Lord  Bacon  he  was  familiar,  and  from 
the  former  he  had  derived  some  leading  tenets  ;  but  he  ob- 
serves both  in  him  and  Bacon  what  he  calls  mistakes  as  to 
the  first  cause  and  origin  of  things,  their  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  the  true  sources  of 
error.t  The  pantheistic  theory  of  Jordano  Bruno  is  not 
very  remote  from  that  of  Spinosa  ;  but  the  rhapsodies  of  the 
Italian,  who  seldom  aims  at  proof,  can  hardly  have  supplied 
much  to  the  subtle  mind  of  the  Jew  of  Amsterdam.     Buble 

■  (Euiresde  PucBl.p.  M9.     Though  (  Cirtn  et  Bacon  tarn  longi  s  cogni- 

Pucil  here  mmji  that  the  perceptions  of  tione  prima  causE  et  originis  omnium 

the  nenie*  are  always  true,  we  6nd  the  rerum  aberraruat  .   .  .  Veram  natuiam 

contrflry  aaserted  in  other  passanfl ;  he  humatiB  mentia  non  cognoTerunt  •  .  >  ■ 

■  — :■*■  I "      -^au&am  erroria  nunquain  opeiaU 
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has  given  us  an  exposition  of  the  Spiaosistic  theory.*  But 
several  propositions  in  this  I  do  not  find  in  the  author,  and 
Buhle  has  at  least,  without  any  necessity,  entirely  deviated 
from  the  arrangement  he  found  in  the  Ethics.  This  seems 
as  unreasonable  in  a  work  so  rigorously  systematic,  as  it 
would  be  in  the  elements  of  Euclid  ;  and  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing pages  will  prove  more  faithful  to  the  text.  But  it  is 
no  easy  task  to  translate  and  abridge  a  writer  of  such  extra- 
ordinary conciseness  as  well  as  subtilty ;  nor  is  it  probable 
diat  my  attempt  will  be  intelligible  to  those  who  have  not 
habituated  themselves  to  metaphysical  inquiry. 

72.  The  first  book  or  part  of  the  Ethics  is  entitled  Con- 
cerning God,  and  contains  the  entire  theory  of 
Spinosa.  It  may  even  be  said  that  this  is  found  in  DitTphfiiu 
a  few  of  the  first  propositions  ;  which  being  granted, 
the  rest  could  not  easily  be  denied  ,  presenting,  as  they  do, 
little  more  than  new  aspects  of  the  former,  or  evident  de- 
ductions from  them.  Upon  eight  definitions  and  seven  axioms 
reposes  this  philosophical  superstructure.  A  substance,  by 
the  third  definition,  is  that,  the  conception  of  which  does  not 
require  the  conception  of  any  thing  else  as  antecedent  to  it.t 
The  attribute  of  a  substance  is  whatever  the  mind  perceives  to 
constitute  its  essence.t  The  mode  of  a  substance  is  its  acci- 
dent or  affection,  by  means  of  which  It  is  conceived.  $  In  the 
sixth  definition  he  Bays,  I  understand  by  the  name  of  God  a 
being  absolutely  infinite  ;  that  is,  a  substance  consisting  of  in- 
finite attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an  eternal  and  infinite 
essence.  Whatever  expresses  an  essence,  and  involves  no  con- 
tradiction, may  be  predicated  of  an  absolutely  infinite  l>eing.|| 
The  most  important  of  the  axioms  are  the  following :   From 

*  Hist,    de   U    Philowpbie,   vol.  iiL     aSectionea,  iive  id,  qutid  in  *1io  eM,  per 
pv  MIX  quod  etiam  concipitur. 

t  Per  ralMUntiun  intelligo  id    quod         ||   Per  Dvum  intelligo    Ens  absolute 

id  eujus  coimptui  nan  indigeC  conceptu  tern  infinitis    attributis,  quorum  tinum- 

■Itcrius  i«,  ■  quo  formari  debeat.      The  quodque  sternnio  et  infinitam  easentiam 

last  words  are  omitted  by  Spioon  io  a  eiprimic      Dico  absolute  inflnitum,  non 

Utter  to    De  Vries  (p.  «3. ),  where  he  autem  in  buo  genere ;  quicquid  enim  in 

repeats  this  definition.  suo  genere  tantutn  infinitum  est,  infinita 

f   Per  attiibutDm    intelligo    id    quod  de  eo  attribula  negaie  possumui ;  quod 

intelleetus  de   lubstantia  percipit,  tan-  aulem   absolute   inlinttum  est,   ad  ejiu 

qoaiD  ejusdnn  easentiam  eonstituens.  euentiam    pertinet.  quicquid    eBUntiam 

I  Per   modum    intelligo   substantiK  exprimit  el  negationem  nullaoi  iniolvit. 
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a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect  necessarily  follows ;  but 
if  there  be  no  determinate  cause,  no  effect  can  follow. — Hie 
knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause,  and  includes  it. — Things  that  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  each  other  cannot  be  understood  by  means  of  each 
other  ;  that  is,  the  conception  of  one  does  not  include  that  of 
the  otjier.  —  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  object.* 

73.  Spinosa  proceeds  to  his  demonstrations  upon  the  basis 
of  these  assumptions  alone.  Two  substances,  having  different 
attributes,  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other ;  and 
hence  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the  other,  since  one  may  be 
conceived  without  involving  the  conception  of  the  other  ;  but 
an  effect  cannot  be  conceived  without  involving  the  knowledge 
of  the  cause,  t  It  seems  to  be  in  this  fourth  axiom,  and  in 
the  proposition  grounded  upon  it,  that  the  fundamental  fallai^ 
lurks.  The  relation  between  a  cause  and  effect  is  sorely 
something  different  from  our  perfect  comprehension  of  it,  or 
indeed  from  our  having  any  knowledge  of  it  at  all  ;  much 
less  can  the  contrary  asseition  be  deemed  axiomatic.  But  if 
we  should  concede  this  postulate,  it  might  perhaps  be  very 
difficult  to  resist  the  subsequent  proofs,  so  ingeniously  and 
with  such  geometrical  rigour  are  they  arranged. 

7^1.  Two  or  more  things  cannot  be  distinguished,  except 
by  the  diversity  of  their  attributes,  or  by  that  of  their  modes. 
For  there  is  nothing  out  of  ourselves  except  substances  and 
their  modes.  But  there  cannot  be  two  substances  of  the 
same  attribute,  since  there  would  be  no  means  of  disdn- 
guishing  them  except  their  modes  or  affections  ;  and  ev«*y 
substance,  being  prior  in  order  of  time  to  its  modes,  may  he 
considered  independently  of  them ;  hence  two  such  substances 
could  not  he  distinguished  at  all.  One  substance  therefore 
cannot  be  the  cause  of  another  ;  for  they  cannot  have  the 
same  attribute,  that  is,  any  thing  in  common  with  one  an- 
other, t  Every  substance  therefore  is  self-caused  ;  that  is,  its 
essence  implies  its  existence.^  It  is  also  necessarily  infinite, 
for  it  would  otherwise  be  terminated  by  some  other  of  the 
same  nature  and  necessarily  existing ;  but  two  substances 
cannot  have  the  same  attribute,  and  therefore  cannot  both 
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possess  necessary  existence.*  The  more  reality  or  existence 
aoy  being  possesses,  the  more  attributes  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
it.  This  be  says  appears  by  the  definition  of  an  attribute.t 
The  proof  however  is  surely  not  manifest,  nor  do  we  clearly 
uiprehend  what  be  meant  by  degrees  of  reality  or  existence. 
But  of  this  theorem  he  was  very  proud.  I  look  upon  the 
demonstration,  he  says  in  a  letter,  as  capital  (palmariam), 
that  the  more  attributes  we  ascribe  to  any  being,  tlie  more 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  its  existence  ;  that  is,  the 
more  we  conceive  it  as  true  and  not  a  mere  chimera.^  And 
from  this  he  derived  the  real  existence  of  Grod,  though  the 
former  proof  seems  collateral  to  it.  God,  or  a  substance 
consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  expressing  an  eternal  and 
infinite  power,  necessarily  exists.§  For  such  an  essence  in- 
Tolves  existence.  And,  besides  this,  if  any  thing  does  not 
exist,  a  cause  must  be  given  for  its  non-existence,  since  this 
requires  one  as  much  as  existence  itself.  ||  The  cause  may  be 
dtiier  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  as,  e.  gr.  a  square  circle 
cannot  exist  by  the  circle's  nature,  or  in  something  extrinsic. 
But  neither  of  these  can  prevent  the  existence  of  God.  The 
later  propositions  in  Spmosa  are  chiefly  obvious  corollaries 
from  the  definitions  and  a  few  of  the  first  propositions  which 
contain  the  whole  theory,  which  he  proceeds  to  expand. 

T5,  There  can  be  no  substance  but  Giod.  Whatever  is, 
is  in  God,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  without  Grod.^ 
For  he  is  the  sole  substance,  and  modes  cannot  be  conceived 
without  a  substance ;  but  besides  substance  and  mode  nothing 
exists.  God  is  not  corporeal,  but  body  is  a  mode  of  Gfod, 
and  therefore  uncreated.  God  is  the  permanent,  but  not  the 
transient  cause  of  all  things.*  *  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
dieir  essence,  as  well  as  their  existence,  since  otherwise  their 
essence  might  be  conceived  without  God,  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  absurd.  Thus  particular  things  are  but  the 
afiections  of  God's  attributes,  or  modes  in  which  they  are  de- 
terminately  expressed.t  t 

*  Prop,  liii-  BJTeD  for  thii  precise  Dumber,  lince  the 

t  Prop.  ii.  deflnitton  of  ■  maa  doe*  not  incolre  it 

%  P.  '<69.     Thii  ii  in  the  letter  to  Da  Prop.  riii.     ScboL  ii. 

Vriet,  above  quoted.  ^   Prop.  ill. 

j  Prop.  iL  **  D«u>    e«t   omnium    rerum  nun 

I  tr  iventir  HUD  ciist,  nather  more  immaDeD*,  ted  noo  tnnuem.   Prop.  itUi. 
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76._  This  pantheistic  scheme  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  many 
paradoxes,  upon  which  Spinosa  proceeds  to  dwell.  There 
is  no  contingency,  but  every  thing  is  determined  by  the 
necessity  of  the  divine  nature,  both  as  to  its  existence  and 
operation  ;  nor  could  any  thing  foe  produced  by  God  other- 
wise than  as  it  is.*  His  power  is  the  same  as  his  essence ; 
for  he  is  the  necess^  cause  both  of  himself  and  of  all  things, 
and  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  conceive  him  not  to  act  as 
not  to  exist.!  God,  considered  in  the  attributes  of  his  in- 
finite substance,  is  the  same  as  nature,  that  is,  natura  natu- 
rans  ;  but  nature,  in  another  sense,  or  natura  naturata, 
expresses  but  the  modes  under  which  the  divine  attributes 
appear.  1^  And  intelligence,  considered  in  act,  even  though 
infinite,  should  be  referred  to  natura  naturata  ;  for  intelli- 
gence, in  this  sense,  is  but  a  mode  of  thinking,  which  can 
only  be  conceived  by  means  of  our  conception  of  thinking 
in  the  abstract,  that  is,  by  an  attribute  of  God.§  The 
faculty  of  thinking,  as  distinguished  from  the  act,  as  also 
those  of  desiring,  loving,  and  the  rest,  Spinosa  explicitly 
denies  to  exist  at  all. 

77*  In  an  appendix  to  the  first  chapter,  De  Deo,  Spinosa 
controverts  what  he  calls  the  prejudice  about  final  causes. 
Men  are  bom  ignorant  of  causes,  but  merely  consdous  of 
their  own  appetites,  by  which  they  desire  their  own  good. 
Hence  they  only  care  for  the  final  cause  of  their  own  actions 
or  those  of  others,  and  inquire  no  farther  when  they  are 
satisfied  about  these.  And  finding  many  things  in  them- 
selves and  in  nature,  serving  as  means  to  a  certain  good, 
which  things  they  know  not  to  be  provided  by  themselves, 
they  have  believed  that  some  one  has  provided  tiiem,  arguing 
from  the  analogy  of  the  means  which  they  in  other  instances 
themselves  employ.  Hence  they  have  imagined  gods,  and 
these  gods  they  suppose  to  consult  the  good  of  men  in  order  to 
be  worshipped  by  them,  and  have  devised  every  mode  of  su- 
perstitious devotion  to  insure  the  favour  of  these  divinities. 
And  finding  in  the  midst  of  so  many  beneficial  things  in  na- 
ture not  a  few  of  an  opposite  effect,  they  have  ascribed  them 

•  Prop,  nil— ixiiii.  g  Prop.  iiiL     The  kthuim  of  S|H- 

f   Prop.  Tiiii.,   uid   part  ii.  prop.  iii.  mm  ii  manifest  from  lliis  wn^  pn>po* 

Schol.  sition. 
t   SehoL  in  prop.  iiii. 
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to  the  anger  of  the  gods  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  men  to 
worship  them  ;  nor  has  experience  of  calamities  falling  alike 
on  the  pious  and  impious  cured  them  of  this  belief,  choosing 
rather  to  acknowledge  their  ignorance  of  the  reason  why 
good  and  evil  are  thus  distributed,  than  to  give  up  their 
theory.  Spinosa  thinks  the  hypothesis  of  final  causes  re- 
futed by  his  proposition  that  all  things  happen  hy  eternal  neces- 
sity. Moreover,  if  God  were  to  act  for  an  end,  he  must  desire 
something  which  he  wants  ;  for  it  is  acknowledged  by  theo- 
ktgians  that  he  acts  for  his  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
things  created. 

7S.  Men  having  satisfied  themselves  that  all  things  were 
created  for  them,  have  invented  names  to  distinguish  that  as 
good  which  tends  to  their  benefit ;  and  believing  themselves 
free,  have  gotten  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  praise  and 
dispraise.  And  when  they  can  easily  apprehend  and  re- 
collect the  relations  of  things,  they  call  them  well  ordered,  if 
not,  ill  ordered ;  and  then  say  that  God  created  all  things  in 
order,  as  if  order  were  any  thing  except  in  regard  to  our 
imagination  of  it ;  and  thus  they  ascribe  imagination  to  God 
himself,  unless  they  mean  that  he  created  things  for  the  sake 
of  our  imagining  them. 

79-  It  has  been  sometime  doubted  whether  the  Spino- 
sistic  philosophy  excludes  altogether  an  infinite  intelligence. 
That  it  rejected  a  moral  providence  or  creative  mind  is  mani- 
fest in  every  proposition.  His  Deity  could  at  moat  be  but  a 
cold  passive  intelligence,  lost  to  our  understandings  and  feel- 
ings in  its  metaphysical  infinity.  It  was  not  however  in  fact 
BO  much  as  this.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  passages  we  find  what 
seems  at  first  a  dim  recognition  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  theism.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Oldenburg,  he  asserts  an 
infinite  power  of  thinking,  which  considered  in  its  infinity, 
embraces  all  nature  as  its  object,  and  of  which  the  thoughts 
proceed  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  being  its  correla- 
tive ideas.*     But  afterwards  he  rejected  the  term,  power  of 
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thinking,  alt<^ether.  The  first  proposition  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Ethics,  or  that  entitled  On  the  Mind,  runs  thus : 
Tboug'ht  is  HD  attribute  of  God,  or,  God  is  a  thinking  being. 
Yet  this,  when  we  look  at  the  demonstration,  vanishes  in  an 
abstraction  destructive  of  personality.*  And  in  fact  we  can- 
not reflect  at  all  on  the  propositions  already  laid  down  by 
SpinosB,  without  perceiving  that  they  annihilate  every  possible 
hypothesis  in  which  the  being  of  a  God  can  be  intelligibly 
stated. 

80.  The  second  book  of  the  Ethics  begins,  like  the  first, 
with  definitions  and  axioms.  Body  he  defines  to  be  a  certain 
and  determinate  mode  expressing  the  essence  of  God,  con- 
sidered as  extended.  The  essence  of  any  thing  he  defines  to 
be  that,  according  to  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  which 
the  thing  exists  or  otherwise.  An  idea  is  a  conception  which 
the  mind  forms  as  a  thinking  being.  And  he  would  rather  say 
conception  than  perception,  because  the  latter  seems  to  imply 
the  presence  of  an  object.  In  the  third  axiom  he  says. 
Modes  of  thinking,  such  as  love,  desire,  or  whatever  name 
we  may  give  to  the  affections  of  the  mind,  cannot  exist  with- 
out an  idea  of  their  object,  but  an  idea  may  exist  with  no 
other  mode  of  thinking.t  And  in  the  fifth :  We  perceive 
no  singular  things  besides  bodies  and  modes  of  thinking; 
thus  distinguishing,  like  Locke,  between  ideas  of  sensation 
and  of  reflection. 

81.  Extension,  by  the  second  proposition,  is  an  attri- 
bute of  God  as  well  as  thought.     As  it  follows  from  the 


infinite  extension  of  God,  that  all  bodies  are  portions  of  his 
substance,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be  conceived  without  it, 
so  all  particular  acts  of  intelligence  are  portions  of  God's  in- 
finite intelligence,  and  thus  all  things  are  in  him.  Mu)  is 
not  a  substance,  but  something  which  is  in  God,  and  cannot 

ia  in  the  mmt  atnio.      But  Sp]non  hid  Eit  igitur  ci^itatio    unum    ei    infinitii 

wrought  bimielf  up.  like  Bruno,   to   a  Dn  attributU  quod  Dei  MemiDi  tt  in- 

myitical    peiwniflcation  of  hii    infinite  finitam    essentiam    eiprimit,  lire   Dnu 

unitj'.  est  re«  ro^tuu. 

■   Singulares  cogitationea.  site  hsc  et  f  Modi  cogitandi,  ut  amor,  eupidiUi, 

ilia  cogitatio,  modi  sunt,  qui  Dvi  Daturain  vel  quocunque  nomine  aflectus  aaimi  ia- 

cerlo  et  delerminato    modo    eipiimunt.  aigniuntur,  non    dantur  niii    in    eodem 

Compelit  ergo    Dei   sllribuluoi.   cujui  indiriduo  dclur  iriea  rei  amatv,  deiude- 

conceptum  singuUrea  omaei  cogilationei  rata,  &c.     At  idea  dari  potest,  quamrii 

inTolrunt,  per  quod  etiani  coneipiuntur.  nulltia  alius  detur  cogitandt  inodua. 
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be  conceived  without  him ;  that  is,  an  afiection  or  mode  of 
the  divine  substance  expressing  its  nature  in  a  determinate 
maimer.*  The  human  mind  is  not  a  substance,  but  an  idea 
constitutes  its  actual  being,  and  it  must  be  the  idea  of  an 
ezistiDg  thin^.  t  In  this  he  plfunly  loses  sight  of  the  perci- 
pient in  the  perception  ;  but  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  fundamental  sophisms  of  Spinosa  to  annihilate  personal 
consciousness.  The  human  mind,  he  afterwards  asserts,  is 
part  of  the  infinite  intellect  of  Crod  ;  and  when  we  say,  the 
mind  perceives  this  or  that,  it  is  only  that  God,  not  as  in- 
finite, but  so  far  as  he  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  human 
mind,  has  such  or  such  ideas,  t 

82.  The  object  of  the  human  mind  is  body  actually 
e]ustitig.§  He  proceeds  to  explain  the  connection  of  the 
human  body  wiUi  the  mind,  and  the  assodation  of  ideas. 
But  in  all  this  advandng  always  synthetically  and  by  demon- 
8tT«d(M),  he  becomes  frequently  obscure  if  not  sophistical. 
The  idea  of  ib.e  human  mind  is  in  God,  and  is  united  to  the 
mind  itself  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  is  to  the  body,|| 
TTie  obscurity  and  subtilty  of  this  proposition  are  not  relieved 
by  the  demonstration  ;  but  in  some  of  these  passages  we  may 
observe  a  singular  approximation  to  the  theory  of  Male- 
branche.  Both,  though  with  very  different  tenets  on  the 
highest  subjects,  bad  been  trained  in  the  same  school ;  and  if 
Spinosa  had  brought  himself  to  acknowledge  the  personal  dis- 
tinctness of  the  Supreme  being  from  his  intelligent  creation, 
be  might  have  passed  for  one  of  those  mystical  theosophists, 
who  were  not  averse  to  an  objective  pantheism. 

83.  The  mind  does  not  know  itself,  except  so  far  as  it 
receives  ideas  of  the  affections  of  the  body.^  But  these  ideas 
of  sensation  do  not  give  an  adequate  knowledge  of  an  external 
body,  Dor  of  the  human  body  itself.  *  *     The  mind  therefore 

•  Prop.  I.  §  Prop.  xiii. 

f  Quotl  utiule  inentii    huiruna  ene  ||  Mentis  humuiiE  ditur  rtimm  in  Deo 

eonttituit,  nihil  aliud  at  qium  idea  rei  idea,  nTc  cognitio,  que  in  Deo   eodem 

alleqjiu  angulsris  actu  eilitcntii.      Thii  tnodo  sequitur,  et  ad  Deum  eodem  irwdo 

Hume'i  Trektiie  on  Huoian  Nature,  the  humani.     Prop.  ii.      Haec  mentis  idea 

BcgatioD    or  a    aubatance,    or    Ego,    to  eodem  modo  unita  eat    meati,   ae    ipaa 

vbicb  panuloi   no  one  can  come  except  nieni  units  en  eorpori. 
■  proftMed  meUphyuciao.  f   Prop,  iiiii. 

(  nop.  xl,  corull.  ••  Prop.  ixv. 
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has  but  an  inadequate  and  confused  knowledge  of  any  thin^, 
so  long'  as  it  judges  only  by  fortuitous  perceptions  ;  but  may 
att^n  one  clear  and  distinct  by  internal  reflection  and  com- 
parison.* No  positive  idea  can  be  called  false  ;  for  there  cao 
be  no  such  idea  without  God,  and  all  ideas  in  Grod  are  true, 
that  is,  correspond  with  their  object. t  Falsity  therefore  con- 
sists in  that  privation  of  truth,  which  arises  from  inadequate 
ideas.  An  adequate  idea  he  has  defined  to  be  one  which  con- 
tains no  incompatibility,  without  regu'd  to  the  reality  of  its 
supposed  correlative  object. 

84.  All  bodies  agree  in  some  things,  or  have  something 
in  common  :  of  these  all  men  have  adequate  ideast  i  and  this 
is  the  origin  of  what  are  called  common  notions,  which  all 
men  possess;  as  extension,  duration,  number.  But  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  universals,  Spinosa  observes,  that  the 
human  body  can  only  fonn  at  the  same  time  a  certain  num- 
ber of  distinct  images  ;  if  this  number  be  exceeded,  they  be- 
come confused  ;  and  as  the  mind  perceives  distinctly  just  so 
many  images  as  can  be  formed  in  the  body,  when  these  are 
confused,  the  mind  will  also  perceive  them  confusedly,  and 
will  comprehend  them  under  one  attribute,  as  Man,  Horse, 
Dog  ;  the  mind  perceiving  a  number  of  such  images,  but  not 
their  differences  of  stature,  colours,  and  the  like.  And  these 
notions  will  not  be  alike  in  all  minds,  varying  according  to 
the  frequency  with  which  the  parts  of  the  complex  image 
have  occurred.  Thus  those  who  have  contemplated  most 
frequently  the  erect  figure  of  man  will  think  of  him  as  a  per- 
pendicular animal,  others  as  two-legged,  others  as  uofeathered, 
others  as  rational.  Hence  so  many  disputes  among  philo- 
sophers who  have  tried  to  expliun  natural  things  by  mere 
images.  § 

85.  Thus  we  form  universal  ideas ;  first  by  singulars, 
represented  by  the  senses  confusedly,  imperfectly,  and  dis- 
orderly ;  secondly,  by  sign^,  that  is,  by  associating  the 
remembrance  of  things  with  words  ;  both  of  which  he  calls 
imagination,  or  primi  generis  cognitio  ;  thirdly,  by  what  he 
calls  reason,  or  secundi  generis  cognitio  ;  and  fourthly,  by  in- 
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tuitive  knowledge,  or  tertii  generis  cognitio.*  Knowledge  of 
the  first  kind,  or  imagination,  is  tlie  only  source  of  error  ;  the 
second  and  third  being  necessarily  true,  f  These  alone  ena- 
ble us  to  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  Reason  contem- 
plates things  not  as  contingent  but  necessary  ;  and  whoever 
has  s  true  idea,  knows  certainly  that  his  idea  is  true.  Every 
idea  of  a  singular  existing  thing  involves  the  eternal  and  infi- 
nite being  of  God.  For  nothing  can  be  conceived  without 
Grod,  and  the  ideas  of  all  things,  having  God  for  their  canse, 
considered  under  the  attribute  of  which  they  are  modes,  must 
involve  &e  conception  of  the  attribute,  that  is,  the  being  of 

86.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  distinguish  images,  ideas,  and 
words,  which  many  confound.  Those  who  think  ideas  con- 
nst  in  images  which  they  perceive,  fency  that  ideas  of  which 
we  can  form  no  image  are  but  arbitrary  figments.  They  look 
at  ideas,  as  pictures  on  a  tablet,  and  hence  do  not  understand 
that  an  idea,  as  such,  involves  an  affirmation  or  negation. 
And  those  who  confound  words  with  ideas,  fancy  they  can 
Kill  something  contrary  to  what  they  perceive,  because  they  can 
affirm  or  deny  it  in  words.  But  these  prejudices  will  be  laid 
aside  by  him  who  reflects  that  thought  does  not  involve  the 
ctHiception  of  extension  ;  and  therefore  that  an  idea,  being  a 
mode  of  thought,  neither  consists  in  images  nor  in  words, 
the  essence  of  which  consists  in  corporeal  motions,  not  in- 
volving the  conception  of  thought.§ 

87.  The  human  mind  has  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
eternal  and  infinite  being  of  God.  But  men  cannot  imagine 
God  as  they  can  bodies,  and  hence  have  not  that  clear  per- 
oepdon  of  his  being  which  they  have  of  that  of  bodies,  and 
have  also  perplexed  themselves  by  associating  the  word  God 
with  sensible  images,  which  it  is  hard  to  avoid.  This  is  the 
chief  source  of  all  error,  that  men  do  not  i^ply  names  to 
things  rightly.  For  they  do  not  err  in  their  own  minds,  but 
in  this  application  ;  as  men  who  cast  up  wrong  see  different 
numbers  in  their  minds  from  those  in  the  true  result.  {| 

*  Scbol.  ii.,  prop.  iL  oriuntur  eontroTcrda,  nempe.  quia  ho- 

t  Flop.  ilL  xlii.  et  wquenL  mipe*  mentcm  ■uBm  non  recte  eipliunt, 

t  IVop.  il*.  '  Tel  quia  illeriiu  mentem  male  interpre- 

iSdiol.  prop.  lUx.  bintur. 
Flop,  il*ii.     AlqtiB  bine  plcncque 

VOL.  IlL  A  A  ^-  I 
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88.  The  mind  has  no  free  will,  but  is  determined  by  a 
cause,  which  itself  is  determined  by  some  other,  and  so  &r 
ever.  For  tbe  mind  is  but  a  mode  of  thinlcing,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  the  free  cause  of  its  own  acdona.  Nor  has  it 
any  absolute  faculty  of  loving-,  desiring,  understandingf ; 
these  being  only  metaphysical  abstracdons.*  Will  and  under- 
standing are  one  and  the  same  thing  ;  and  volitions  are  only 
affirmations  or  negations,  each  of  which  belcrngs  to  the 
essence  of  the  idea  affirmed  or  denied,  t  In  tliis  there  seems 
to  be  not  only  an  extraordioary  deviation  from  common  lan- 
guage, but  an  absence  of  any  meaning  which,  to  ray  apprehen- 
sion at  least,  is  capable  of  being  given  to  his  words.  Yet  we 
have  seen  something  of  the  same  kind  said  by  Malebranche  ; 
and  it  will  also  be  found  in  a  recently  published  work  of  Cud- 
worthf,  a  writer  certainly  uninfluenced  by  either  of  these, 
80  that  it  may  be  suspected  of  having  some  older  authority. 

89.  In  the  third  part  of  this  treatise,  Spinosa  comes  to 
spiDau'i  ^^^  consideration  of  the  passions.  Most  who  have 
Mk^^  written  on  moral  subjects,  he  says,  have  rather 
'™'™'      treated  man  as  something  out  of  nature,  or  as  a 

kind  of  imperium  in  imperio,  than  as  part  of  the  general 
order.  They  have  conceived  him  to  enjoy  a  power  of  dis- 
turbing that  order  by  his  own  determination,  and  ascribed 
his  weakness  and  inconstancy  not  to  the  necessary  laws  of 
tbe  system,  but  to  some  strange  defect  in  himself,  which 
they  cease  not  to  lament,  deride,  or  execrate.  But  the  acts 
of  mankind,  and  the  passions  from  which  they  proceed,  are 
ill  reality  but  links  in  the  series,  and  proceed  in  harmony  with 
tbe  common  laws  of  universal  nature. 

90.  We  are  said  to  act  when  any  thing  takes  place  within 
us,  or  without  us,  for  which  we  are  an  adequate  cause ;  that 
is,  when  it  may  be  explained  by  means  of  our  own  nature 
alone.  We  are  said  to  be  acted  upon,  when  any  thing  takes 
place  within  us  which  cannot  wholly  be  explained  by  our 
own  nature.  The  affections  of  the  body  which  increase  or 
diminish  its  power  of  action,  and  the  ideas  of  those  affections, 
he  denominates  passions  (affectus).     Neither  the  body  can 

•  Prop.  lUiiL  '    wiU  (ISSB),  p.  90^  vbrrc  the  wIU  toil 

t  Prop.  ilii.  nadentaDding    ars    puipnclj,    and,    I 

t  Sm  Cudworth'i  IVcatiae  on   Free-    tUok,  nry  cfTOOMMuI;  saofcuDdeiL 
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detennioe  the  mind  to  thinking,  nor  cui  the  mind  determine 
the  body  to  motion  or  rest.  For  all  that  takes  place  in  body 
must  be  caused  by  Gtod,  considered  under  his  attribute  of 
extension,  and  all  that  takes  place  in  mind  must  be  caused 
by  God  under  his  attribute  of  thinking.  The  mind  and  body 
are  but  one  thing,  considered  under  different  attributes  ;  the 
order  of  action  and  passion  in  the  body  being  the  same  in 
nature  with  that  of  action  and  passion  in  the  mind.  But  men, 
though  ignorant  how  far  the  natural  powers  of  the  body 
reach,  ascribe  its  operations  to  the  detennination  of  the  min<^ 
veiling  their  ignorance  in  spedous  words.  For  if  they  allege 
that  the  body  cannot  act  without  the  mind,  it  may  be  an- 
swered that  the  mind  cannot  think  till  it  is  impelled  by  the 
bodr>  nor  are  the  volitions  of  the  mind  any  thing  else  than 
its  ^pelJtes,  which  are  modified  by  the  body. 

91.  All  things  endeavour  to  continue  in  their  actual  being  ; 
this  endeavour  being  nothing  else  than  their  essence,  which 
causes  them  to  be,  until  some  exterior  cause  destroys  their 
being.  The  mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  endeavour  to  con- 
tinue as  it  is,  which  is  in  other  words  the  appetite  that  seeks 
self-preservation  ;  what  the  mind  is  thus  conscious  of  seeking, 
it  judges  to  be  good,  and  not  inversely.  Many  things  in- 
crease  or  diminish  the  power  of  action  in  the  body,  and  all 
such  things  have  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  power  of 
thinking  in  the  mind.  Thus  it  undergoes  many  changes,  and 
passes  through  different  stages  of  more  or  less  perfect  power 
of  thinking.  Joy  is  the  name  of  a  passion,  in  which  the  mind 
passes  to  a  greater  perfection  or  power  of  thinking  ;  grief, 
one  in  which  it  passes  to  a  less.  Spiaosa,  in  the  rest  of  this 
book,  deduces  all  the  passions  from  these  two  and  from  de- 
sire ;  but  as  the  development  of  his  theory  is  rather  long, 
and  we  have  already  seen  that  its  basis  is  not  quite  intel- 
ligible, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  upon  the  sub- 
jwt.  His  analysis  of  the  passions  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  Hobbes. 

QS.  Such  is  the  metaphysical  theory  of   Spinosa,  in  as 
concise  a  form  as  I  have  found  myself  able  to  derive  chuutar  or 
it  from  his  Ethics.     It  is  a  remarkable  proof,  and  ^f"™*™- 
his  moral  system  will  furnish  another,  how  an  undeviating 
adherence  to  strict  reasoning  may  lead  a  man  of  great  acute- 
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ness  and  sincerity  from  the  paths  of  truth.  Spinosa  Avas 
truly,  what  Voltaire  has  with  rather  lesa  justice  called  Clarke, 
a  reasoning  machine.  A  few  leading  theorems,  too  hastily 
taken  up  as  axiomatic,  were  sufiident  to  make  him  sacri6oe, 
with  no  compromise  or  hesitation,  not  only  every  principle  of 
religion  and  moral  right,  but  the  clear  intuitive  notions  of 
common  sense.  If  there  are  two  axioms  more  indisputable 
than  any  others,  they  are  that  ourselves  exist,  and  that  our 
existence,  simply  considered,  is  independent  of  any  other 
being.  Yet  bodi  these  are  lost  in  the  pantheism  of  Spinosa, 
as  they  had  always  been  in  that  delusive  reverie  of  the  ima- 
gination. In  asserting  that  the  being  of  the  human  mind 
consists  in  the  idea  of  an  existing  thing  presented  to  it,  this 
subtle  metaphysician  fell  into  the  error  of  the  school  which 
he  most  disddned,  as  deriving  all  knowledge  from  percep- 
tion, that  of  the  Aristotelians.  And,  extending  this  confu- 
sion of  consciousness  with  perception  to  the  infinite  substance, 
or  substratum  of  particular  ideas,  he  was  led  to  deny  it  the 
self,  or  conscious  personality,  without  which  the  name  of 
Deity  can  only  be  given  in  a  sense  deceptive  of  the  careless 
reader,  and  inconsistent  with  the  use  of  language.  It  was 
an  equally  legitimate  consequence  of  his  original  sophism  to 
deny  all  moral  agency,  in  the  sense  usually  received,  to  the 
human  mind,  and  even,  as  we  have  seen,  to  confound  action 
and  passion  themselves,  in  all  but  name,  as  mere  phsenomena 
in  the  eternal  sequence  of  things. 

93.  It  was  one  great  error  of  Spinosa  to  entertdn  too  ar- 
rogant a  notion  of  the  human  faculties,  in  which,  by  dint  of 
his  own  subtle  demonBtratJone,  he  pretended  to  show  a  ca- 
pacity of  adequately  comprehending  the  nature  of  what  he 
denominated  God.  And  this  was  accompanied  by  a  rigid 
dogmatism,  no  one  proposition  being  stated  with  hesitation, 
by  a  disregard  of  experience,  at  least  as  the  basis  of  reason- 
ing, and  by  an  uniform  preference  of  the  synthetic  method. 
Most  of  those,  he  says,  who  have  turned  their  minds  to  those 
subjects  have  fallen  into  error,  because  they  have  not  begun 
widi  the  contemplation  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  both  in 
itself  and  in  order  of  knowledge  is  first,  but  with  sensible 
thingSj  which  ought  to  have  been  last.     Hence  he  seems  to 
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have  reckoned  Baroa,  and  even  Descartes,  mistaken  in  their 
methods. 

94.  All  pantheism  must  have  originated  in  overstraining 
the  infinity  of  the  divine  attributes  till  the  moral  part  of  reli- 
gion was  annihilated  in  its  metaphysics.  It  was  the  corrup- 
tion, or  rather,  if  we  may  venture  the  phrase,  the  suicide  of 
theism  ;  nor  could  this  theory  have  arisen,  except  where  we. 
know  it  did  arise,  among  those  who  had  elevated  their  con- 
ceptions above  the  vulgar  polytheism  that  surrounded  them 
to  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine  nature. 

95.  Spinosa  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the  pantheists 
of  old.  He  conceived,  as  they  had  done,  that  the  infinity  of 
God  required  the  exclusion  of  all  other  substance ;  that  he 
was  infinite  ab  omni  parte,  and  not  only  in  certain  senses. 
And  prtAably  the  loose  and  hj^perbolical  tenets  of  the  school- 
men, derived  from  ancient  philosophy,  ascribing,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  metaphysical  infinity  to  all  the  divine  attributes, 
might  appear  to  sanction  those  primary  positions,  from  which 
Spinosa,  unfettered  by  religion,  even  in  outward  profession, 
went  on  "  sounding  his  dim  and  perilous  track"  to  the  pa- 
radoxes that  have  thrown  discredit  on  his  name.  He  had 
certfunly  built  much  on  the  notion  that  the  essence  or  defini- 
tion of  the  Deity  involved  his  actuality  or  existence,  to  which 
Descartes  had  given  vogue. 

y6.  Notwithstanding  the  leading  errors  of  this  philosopher, 
bis  clear  and  acute  understanding  perceived  many  things 
which  baffle  ordinary  minds.  Thus  he  well  saw  and  well 
stated  the  immateriality  of  thought.  Oldenburg,  in  one  of 
tus  letters,  had  demurred  to  this,  and  reminded  Spinosa  that 
it  was  still  controverted  whether  thought  might  not  be  a 
bodily  motion.  "  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  other,  "  though  I 
am  far  from  admitting  it ;  but  at  least  you  must  allow  that 
extension,  so  far  as  extension,  is  not  the  same  as  thought."  * 
It  is  from  inattention  to  this  simple  truth  that  all  materialism, 
88  it  has  been  called,  has  sprung.  Its  advocates  confound 
the  union  between  thinking  and  extension  or  matter  (be  it,  if 
they  will,  an  indissoluble  one)  with  the  identity  of  the  two, 

*   At  ii«,  lane  cf^UIio  est  actus  cor-     quoad  eitenaionenii  non  toe  eogibUio- 
pomw.      Sit.  qiiunTu  nullui  connedaii) )     Dcnu      Epiit  iv, 
•cd  boe  Daum  dod  n^ibU.  eitraiioiKca, 
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which  is  absurd  and  inconceivable.  **  Body,"  says  Spinosa, 
in  one  of  his  definitions,  "  is  not  terminated  by  thinking, 
nor  thinking  by  body."  *  This  also  does  not  ill  express  the 
fundamental  difference  of  matter  and  mind  ;  there  is  an  in- 
commensurability about  them,  which  prevents  one  from 
bounding  the  other,  because  they  can  never  be  placed  in 
juxta-posidon. 

97*  England,  about  the  era  of  the  Restoration,  began  to 

make  a  struggle  against  the  metaphysical  creed  of 
s^^rii      the  Aristotelians,  as  well  as  against  their  natural 

philosophy.  A  remarkable  work,  but  one  so  scarce 
as  to  be  hardly  known  at  all,  except  by  name,  was  published  by 
Glanvil  in  iGol,  with  the  title  The  Vanity  of  DogiDaUzing, 
A  second  edition,  in  1665,  considerably  altered,  is  entitled 
Scepsis  Scientifica.t  This  edition  has  a  dedication  to  the 
Royal  Society,  which  comes  in  place  of  a  fanciful  preface, 
wherein  he  had  expatiated  on  the  bodily  uid  mental  perfisc- 
tions  of  his  protoplast,  the  father  of  mankind.!  But  in 
proportion  to  the  extravagant  language  he  employs  to  extt^ 
Adam  before  his  lapse,  is  the  depreciation  of  his  unfortunate 
posterity,  not,  as  common  among  theologians,  with  respect 
to  their  moral  nature,  but  to  their  reasoning  faculties.  The 
scheme  of  Glimvil's  hook  is  to  display  the  ignorance  of  man, 
and  especially  to  censure  the  Peripatetic  philosophy  of  the 
schools.  It  is,  he  says,  cations  and  verbal,  and  yet  does  not 
adhere  itself  to  any  constant  sense  of  words,  but  huddles 
together  insignificant  terms,  and  unintelligible  definitions ;  it 
deals  with  controversies,  and  seeks  for  no  new  discovery  or 

•  Corpus  diciiur  Gnilum,  quia  Bliuil  have  credit)  thawed  him  much  of  ibe 
■cmper  ni^jiu  concipimiu.  Sie  cogitMio  celntiil  nugniflccnce  and  braver;  with- 
out cofiMtione  teiminatur.  At  mrpua  out  a  Galileo'a  tube ;  and  it  ia  matt  pro- 
non  lenninalur  cogilatiooe,  n«  cogitnlio  babls  that  bi)  naked  eya  could  nudi 
corpore.  near  aa  much  of  this  upper  world  ■•  rt 

t  This  book,  I  believe,  especially  in  with  all  the  advantages  of  art.     It  ma; 

the  second  ediiion,  a  eiceedingly  tearce.  be  it  was  ai  absurd  ercn   in  the  judg- 

The  editors,  boweier,  rf  the  Biographia  men!  of  his  sense^  that  the  sun  and  Mars 

Britannica,   art,    Glaniil,  had   seen   it,  should  be  so  ver;  much  leas  than  tUi 

and   also    Dugald    Stewart.       The   first  globe,  as    the  contrar}-  seems  in  ours; 

edition,  or  Vaniij  of  Dogmdixing.  is  in  and  it  is  not  uiilikel  j  that  be  had  aa  clear 

the  Bodleian  Catalogue,  and  both  are  in  a  perception  of  tbe  earth's  motion  as  we 

the  British  Museum.  have  of  its  quiettxnce."  p.  5.  edit.  1661. 

f  Thus,   among   other    eitravagancea  In  tbe  second  edition,  he  still  adheres  to 

wojihjr  of  the  Talmud,  he  ssys,  "  Adam  the  bTpothesia  of  intelieetual  d^enencj, 

needed  no  speetacles.      The  aeutenesa  of  but  states  It  with  lea  of  rh^aodj. 
hii   natural   ^tica   (if    eoiiJectUTe   majr 
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physical  truth.  Nothing,  he  says,  can  be  demonstrated  bat 
when  the  coDtrary  is  impossible,  and  of  this  there  are  not 
many  iustan<%s.  He  launches  into  a  strain  of  what  may  be 
called  scepticism,  but  answered  his  purpose  in  combating  the 
df^matic  spirit  still  unconquered  in  our  academical  schools. 
Glanvil  had  studied  the  new  philosophy,  and  speaks  with 
ardent  eulogy  of  "  that  miracle  of  men,  the  illustrious  Des- 
cartes." A^y,  if  not  most,  of  his  own  speculatJons  are 
diig«d  with  a  Cartesian  colouring.  He  was,  however,  far 
more  sceptical  than  Descartes,  or  even  than  Malebranche. 
Some  passages  from  so  rare  and  so  acute  a  work  may  de- 
■erre  to  be  chosen,  both  for  their  own  sakes,  and  in  order 
to  display  the  revolution  which  was  at  work  in  speculative 
philosophy. 

98.  "  In  the  unions  which  we  understand  the  extremes 
are  reconciled  by  interceding  participations  of  natures,  which 
have  somewhat  of  either.  But  body  and  spirit  stand  at 
such  a  distance  in  their  essential  compositions,  that  to  sup- 
pose an  uniter  of  a  middle  construction  that  should  partake  of 
some  of  the  qualities  of  both,  is  unwarranted  by  any  of  our 
faculties,  yea  most  absonous  to  our  reasons ;  since  there 
is  not  any  the  least  affinity  betwixt  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  and  apprehension,  judgment,  and  discourse  j  the 
former  of  which  are  the  most  immediate  results,  if  not  essen- 
tials of  matter,  the  latter  of  spirit."* 

99.  **  How  is  it,  and  by  what  art  does  it  (the  soul)  read 
that  such  an  image  or  stroke  in  matter  (whether  that  of  her 
vehicle  or  of  the  brain,  the  case  is  the  same,}  signifies  such 
an  object  ?  Did  we  learn  an  alphabet  in  our  embryo  state  p 
And  DOW  comes  it  to  pass  that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  such 
oongenite  apprehensions  ?  We  know  what  we  know  ;  but 
do  we  know  any  more  ?  That  by  diversity  of  motions  we 
should  spell  out  figures,  distances,  magnitudes,  colours, 
things  not  resembled  by  them,  we  must  attribute  to  some 
secret  deduction.  But  what  this  deduction  should  be,  or  by 
what  medium  this  knowledge  is  advanced,  is  as  dark  as 
ignorance.  One  that  hath  not  the  knowledge  of  letters  may 
■ee  the  figures,  but  comprehends  not  the  meaning  included 
in  them  j  an  infant  may  hear  the  sounds  and  see  the  motion 

*  Secpm  Seientifio,  p.  IG.     Wc  h»c  juit  aeen  ■omething  limilar  in  SpiiuiH. 
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of  the  Hpa,  but  hath  no  conception  conveyed  by  them,  not 
knowing  what  they  are  intended  to  signify.  So  our  souls, 
though  they  might  have  perceived  the  motions  and  images 
themselves  by  simple  sense,  yet  without  some  implicit  infer- 
ence  it  seems  inconceivable  how  by  that  means  they  should 
apprehend  their  antitypes.  The  striking  of  divers  filmnents 
of  the  brain  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  represent  distances, 
except  some  kind  of  inference  be  allotted  us  in  our  faculties ; 
the  concession  of  which  will  only  »tead  us  as  a  refuge  for  ig- 
norance, when  we  shall  meet  what  we  would  seem  to  shun."  * 
Glanvi),  in  this  forcible  statement  of  the  heterogeneity  of 
sensations  with  the  objects  that  suggest  them,  has  but  trod 
in  the  steps  of  the  whole  Cartesian  school,  but  he  did  not 
mix  this  up  with  those  crude  notions  that  halt  half  way  be- 
tween immaterialism  and  its  opposite ;  and  afterwards  well 
exposes  the  theories  of  accounting  for  the  memory  by  means 
of  images  in  the  brain,  which,  in  various  ways,  Aristotle, 
Descartes,  Digby,  Gassendi,  and  Hobbes  had  propounded, 
and  which  we  have  seen  so  favourite  a  speculation  of  Male- 
brwiche. 

100.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote  many  paragraphs  of  un- 
common vivacity  and  acuteness  from  this  forgotten  treatise. 
The  style  is  emineotiy  spirited  and  eloquent;  a  little  too 
figurative,  like  that  of  Locke,  but  less  blameably,  because 
Glanvil  is  rather  destroying  than  building  up.  Every  bold 
and  original  thought  of  others  finds  a  willing  reception  in 
Glanvii's  mind,  and  his  confident  impetuous  style  gives  them 
an  aiT  of  novelty  which  makes  them  pass  for  his  own.  He 
stands  forward  as  a  mutineer  against  authority,  against  edu- 
cational prejudice,  against  reverence  for  antiquity.t     No  one 

*  p.  S2,  as.  ia  (he  world'a  noo-oge.     Antiqaitai  ■«- 

t  "  Kow  if  ve  inquire  the  reason  vfa  j  culi  at  juientui  mundL  'Twu  this  vain 

the  matheautiiK  and  mechanio  arU  have  idolizing  of  authora  vhich  gave  birth  to 

•o  much  got  the  itort  in  grovth  of  other  that  sil\j  ranitj  of  impertinent  eitatiofu, 

iciences,  we  shall   find   it  probably   re-  and  indueiog  nuthorit;  in  things  neither 

solved  into  this  alone  considerable  cauec,  requiring  nor  deserving  iL  —  Metbinks 

that   their   progress   hath    not  been  re-  it  is  a  pitiful  piece  of  knowledgethat  can 

tarded  b;  that  reierenlial  awe  of  former  be  learned  Irom  an  index,  and  a  poor 

diicoTeries,  which    hath    been    to  great  ambition  to  be  rich   in  the  inientorj  wf 

a  hinderanee  to  theorical  improvements,  another's  treasure.      To  boast  a  menwrj. 

For,  as  the  noble   Lord  Verulam    holh  the  moat  that  these  pedant*  can  aim  at, 

noted.we  have  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  is  but  a  humble  oMentalion."  p.  104, 
antiquUf ,  calling  that  >o  which  in  truth 
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thinks  more  intrepidly  for  himself;  and  it  is  probabie  that, 
even  in  what  seems  mere  superstidon,  he  had  been  rather 
misled  by  some  paradoxical  hypothesis  of  his  own  ardent 
genius,  than  by  slavishly  treading  in  the  steps  of  others." 

101.  Glanvil  somedmes  quotes  Lord  Bacon,  but  he  seems 
to  have  had  the  ambidon  of  contending  with  the  Novum 
Organum  in  some  of  his  brilliant  passages,  and  has  really 
developed  the  doctrine  of  idols  with  uncommon  penetradon, 
as  well  as  force  of  language.  "  Our  inidal  age  is  like  the 
melted  wax  to  the  prepared  seal,  capable  of  any  impression 
from  the  documents  of  our  teachers.  The  half-moon  or  cross 
are  indifierent  to  its  reception  ;  and  we  may  with  equal  faci- 
lity write  on  this  rasa  tabula  Turk  or  Christian.  To  deter- 
mine this  indifierency  our  first  task  is  to  learn  the  creed  of 
oar  country,  and  our  next  to  maintain  it.  We  seldom  exa- 
mine our  recepdons,  more  than  children  do  their  catechisms, 
bat  by  a  careless  greediness  swallow  all  at  a  venture.  For 
implicit  faith  is  a  virtue,  where  orthodoxy  is  the  object. 
Some  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  a  trial,  others  are  scared 
from  attempting  it.  If  we  do,  'tis  not  by  a  sun-beam  or 
ray  of  light,  but  by  a  flame  that  is  kindled  by  our  affections, 
and  fed  by  the  fuel  of  our  andcipations.  And  thus,  like  the 
hermit,  we  think  the  sun  shines  no  where  but  in  our  cell, 
and  all  the  world  to  be  darkness  but  ourselves.  We  judge 
truth  to  be  circumscribed  by  the  confines  of  our  belief  and 
the  doctrines  we  were  brought  up  in."  t  Few  books,  I 
diink,  are  more  deserving  of  being  reprinted  than  the  Scepsis 
Sciendfica  of  Glanvil. 

103.  Another  bold  and  able  attack  was  made  on  the  an- 
cient philosophy  by  Glauvil  in  his  "  Plus  Ultra,  or  hi,  piu> 
the  F^t^^ress  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  since  """■ 
the  Days  of  Aristotle,  1668."  His  tone  is  peremptory  and 
imposing,  animated  and  intrepid,  such  as  befits  a  warrior  in 
literature.     Yet  he  was  rather  acute  by  nature,  than  deeply 

*  •■  *nist  the  fine;  of  oac  man  should  pose*  >  Bublle  ether  (like  that  of  the  mo- 
bind  the  thoughta  of  mother,  and  deter-  dern  Mismeiist)),  to  be  the  medium  of 
onD*  them  to  their  partieularobjecti  will  comniUDicilian  in  such  eatea;  and  bad 
be  thought  impoaaible ;  vhich  yet,  if  we  alio  a  notion  of  explaining  then  s;nipa- 
took  deeply  into  Ibe  matter,  wants  not  ita  thica  by  help  of  the  anima  mundi,  or 
ptobability."  p.  146.  He  dwells  more  mundane  spirit. 
an  Oaa,  but  the  passajEe  ia  too  long  to  t  P.  96. 
ntnct.     It  ia  remarkable  that  he  aup- 
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versed  in  learning,  and  talks  of  Vieta  and  Descartes's  algebra 
so  as  to  show  be  had  little  knowledge  of  the  science,  or  of 
what  they  had  done  for  it.*  His  animosity  against  Aristotle 
is  unreasontdile,  and  he  was  plainly  an  incompetent  judge  of 
that  philosopher's  general  deserts.  Of  Bacon  and  Boyle  he 
speaks  with  just  eulogy.  Nothing  can  be  more  free  and 
bold  than  Glanvil's  asserdoo  of  the  privilege  of  judging  for 
himself  in  religion  t;  and  he  had  doubtless  a  perfect  right 
to  believe  in  witchcraft. 

103.  George  Dalgamo,  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  conceived 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  carried  into  effect  the  idea 
of  an  universal  language  and  character.  His  Ars 
Signonim,  vulgo  Character  Universalis  et  Lingua  Philoso- 
phica,  Lond.  1661,  is  dedicated  to  Charles  II.  in  thia  philo- 
sophical character,  which  must  have  been  as  great  a  mystery 
to  the  sovereign  as  to  his  subjects.  This  dedication  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  royal  proclamation  in  good  English,  inviting  all 
to  study  this  useful  art,  which  had  been  recommended  by 
divers  learned  men,  Wilkins,  Wallis,  Ward,  and  others, 
"judging  it  to  be  of  singular  use  for  &dlitating  the  matter  of 
communication  and  intercourse  between  people  of  different 
languages."  The  scheme  of  Dalgamo  is  fundamentally  bad, 
in  uiat  he  assumes  himself,  or  the  authors  he  follows,  to  have 
given  a  complete  distribution  of  all  things  and  ideas ;  aftar 
which  his  language  is  only  an  artificial  scheme  of  symbols. 
It  is  evident  that  until  objects  are  truly  classified,  a  represen- 
tative method  of  signs  can  only  rivet  and  perpetuate  error. 
We  have  but  to  look  at  his  tahular  synopsis  to  see  that  his 
ignorance  of  physics,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word,  ren- 
ders  his  scheme  deficient ;  and  he  has  also  committed  the 
error  of  adopting  the  combinations  of  the  ordinary  alphabet, 
with  a  little  help  from  the  Greek,  which,  even  with  his 
slender  knowledge  of  species,  soon  leave  him  incapable  of  ex- 
pressing them.  But  Dalgamo  has  several  acute  remarks ; 
and  it  deserves  espedally  to  be  observed,  that  he  anticipated 
the  famous  discovery  of  the  Dutch  philologers,  namely,  that 
all  other  parts  of  speech  may  he  reduced  to  the  noun,  dexte- 
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ronsly,  if  not  successfully,  resolving  the  verb-sabstaadve  into 
an  affirmative  particle.* 

KM.  Wilkins,  bishop  of  Chester,  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious men  of  his  age,  published  in  l668  his  Essay 
towards  a  Philosophical  Language,  which  has  this 
advantage  over  that  of  Dalgamo,  that  it  abandons  the  alpha- 
bet, and  consequently  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  charac- 
ters. It  is  not  a  new  language,  but  a  more  analytical  scheme 
of  characters  for  English.  Dalgarno  seems  to  have  known 
something  of  it,  though  he  was  the  first  to  publish,  and 
glances  at  "a  more  difficult  way  of  writing  English." 
Wilkins  also  intimates  that  D&lgamo's  compendious  method 
would  not  succeed.  His  own  has  the  same  fault  of  a  pre- 
mature classification  of  things  ;  and  it  is  very  fortunate  that 
neither  of  these  ingenious  but  presumptuous  attempts  to 
&sten  down  the  progressive  powers  of  the  human  mind  by 
the  cramps  of  assodation  had  the  least  8uccess.t 

105.  But  from  these  partial  and  now  very  obscure  endea- 
vours of  English  writers  in  metaphysical  philosophy  l«ii«™ 
we  come  at  length  to  the  work  that  has  eclipsed  u^. 
every  other,  and  given  to  such  inquiries  whatever  "*™''°'- 
popularity  they  ever  possessed,  the  Essay  of  Locke  on  the 
Human  Understanding.     Neither  the  writings  of  ^^ 
Descartes,    as  I  conceive,  nor    perhaps    those    of 
Hobbes,  so  fiir  as  strictly  metaphysical,  had  excited  much 
attention  in  England  beyond  the  class  of  merely  studious  men. 
But  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding  was  frequently  re- 
printed within  a  few  years  from  its  publication,  and  became 
the  acknowledged  code  of  English  philosophy,  t    The  assaults 


limum  analjiin  lagieam,  pereepi  nullwn  propaailion*  logically,  and  thiu  reducing 

tMe  partleulam  i]UB  Don  deriTCtur  m  no.  all  Tcrbi  to  the  Tirh-iubitaiilivei  *nd  it 

mine  aliquo   prBdiemmentali,  ct    omiiei  is  not  deficient,  at  leait,  in  pUuiibility. 

p*rtieuU>  eae  rere  euus  ku  modos  no-  f  Dalgarno,    many  f  ears   afterwards, 

tionum  nominal iuin.    p.  190.      He  doei  turned  his  attention   to  a  eubJECC  of  no 

DM  Rem  to  baie  arriTed  at  this  eonclu-  alight  internt,  even  in  mere   philoiophj, 

•ioo  by  etymological  aoalyui,  but  b;  hii  the   initruclion  or  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

own  logical  theoriea.  His  Didsscaloeophus  is  perhaps  the  first 

The    TCrb-nibMantite,     he     nji,    is  attempt  to  (bund  thii  on  the  analysis  of 

•quivalent  to  iia-     llius,  Petms  eit  in  language.      But  it  is  not  ao  philosophical 

domo,  mean*,  Petrus  —  ita  —  in  domo.  ■*  wliat  baa  unce  been  efieetcd. 

TTiat  ia.it  eiprcasasan  idea  af  apposition  }    [t    wai    abridged    at    Oirord,    and 

or  MnGmnilj  batvesD  a  Mibjtct  and  pre-  >ued  bjr  Kniie  tutors  as  rarlj  m  1695. 
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it  had  to  endure  in  the  author's  lifetime,  beiDg*  deemed  to 
fail,  were  of  service  to  its  reputation ;  and  considerably  more 
than  half  a  century  was  afterwards  to  elapse  before  any  writer 
in  our  language  (nor  was  the  case  very  different  in  France, 
after  the  patronage  accorded  to  it  by  Voltaire)  could  with  mwch 
chance  of  success  question  any  leading  doctrine  of  its  author- 
Several  circumstances  no  doubt  conspired  with  its  intrinsic 
excellence  to  establish  sa  paramount  a  rule  in  an  age  that 
boasted  of  peculiar  independence  of  thinking,  and  full  of 
intelligent  and  inquisitive  spirits.  The  sympathy  of  an  En- 
glish public  with  Locke's  tenets  as  to  government  and  religion 
was  among  the  chief  of  these ;  and  the  re-action  that  took 
place  in  a  large  portion  of  the  reading  classes  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  turned  in  some  measure  the 
dde  even  in  metaphysical  disquisition.  It  then  became 
fashionable  sometimes  to  accuse  Locke  of  preparing  the  way 
for  scepticism  ;  a  charge  which,  if  it  had  been  truly  applicable 
to  some  of  his  opinions,  ought  rather  to  have  been  made 
against  the  long  line  of  earlier  writers  with  whom  he  held 
them  in  common  ;  sometimes,  with  more  pretence,  to  allege 
that  he  had  conceded  too  much  to  materialism  ;  sometimes  to 
point  out  and  exaggerate  other  faults  and  errors  of  his  Essay, 
till  we  have  seemed  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  it  is  per- 
haps the  first,  and  still  the  most  complete  chart  of  the  human 
mind  which  has  been  laid  down,  the  most  ample  repertory  of 
truths  relating  to  our  intellectual  being,  and  the  one  book 
which  we  are  still  compelled  to  name  as  the  most  important 
in  meti^hysical  science.*     Locke  had  not,  it  maybe  said,  the 

But  the  headi  of  the  uniTeraitj'  came  ■  ['Hie  first  endeavour  complEtel;  to 

mfierwartU  to  a  resolution  to  diseounge  inaljrse  tbe  openlions  of  the  hunmn  un- 

the  rewling  of  it.      Slillingflcet,  among  dcrsUndini;  nt  made  by  Hublin,  in  hi* 

man;  others,  wrote  againM  ttie   Esuj- ;  Treatiw  of  Iluman  Nature  ;  for,  impor- 

siid   Locke,  as  is  veil  known,  answered  tant  as  are  the  services  of  Descartes  to 

the  hiihop.    I  do  not  know  Chat  tile  latter  psychology,  be  did  not  altcmpt  to  give  ■ 

makes  altogether  so  poor  a  figure  as  has  full  scheme.      Gassendi,  in  his  diflerent 

been  taken  fur  granted  (  but   the  defence  writings,    especially    in     the    Syntagma 

of  Locke  will  seem  in  most  instances  m-  Philosnphiciim,  seems  to  have  had  as  ci- 

tisbctoty.      It<  succem  in  public  opinion  tensive  an  object  in  Tiew  ;  but  bis  inve*- 

eontributcd  mucb   to  the  renown  of  hi)  tigation  was  neither  ao  close,  nor  perhaps 

work  i  lor  StillingfleeC,  though  not  at  all  so  complete,  as  that  of  our  counirymau. 

conspicuous  SI  a  phllosopber,  enjoyed  a  Yet  even    in  this   remarkable    work   of 

great  deal  of  reputation,  and  the  world  Hobbes,  we  find  accounts  of  sotne  prtn-> 

can  seldom  understand  why  a  man  who  cipal  fitculties  of  the  mind  so  brief  and 
eiccli  In  one  province  or" 

bil  in  anotbet. 
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luminous  perspicacity  of  language  we  find  iu  Descartes,  and, 
when  he  does  not  soar  too  high,  in  Malebranche ;  but  he  had 
more  judgment,  more  caution,  more  patience,  more  freedom 
from  paradox,  and  from  Uie  sources  of  paradox,  vanity  and 
kive  of  system,  than  either.  We  have  no  denial  of  sensation 
to  brutes,  no  reference  of  mathematical  truths  to  the  will  of 
God,  no  oscillatioD  between  the  extremes  of  douht  and  of 
posidveness,  no  bewildering  mysticism.  Certainly  neitlier 
Gasseodi  nor  even  Hobbes  could  be  compared  with  him  ;  and 
it  might  be  asked  of  the  admirers  of  later  philosophers,  those 
of  Berkeley,  or  Hume,  or  Hartley,  or  Reid,  or  Stewart,  or 
Brown,  without  naming  any  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
whether  in  the  extent  or  originality  of  their  researches,  any 
of  these  names  ought  to  stand  on  a  level  with  that  of  Locke. 
One  of  the  greatest  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  one  who, 
though  candid  towards  Locke,  had  no  prejudice  whatever  in 
his  favour,  has  extolled  the  first  two  books  of  the  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding,  which  yet  he  deems  in  many  respects 
inferior  to  the  third  and  fourth,  as  "  a  precious  accession  to 
the  theory  of  the  human  mind ;  as  the  richest  contribution  of 
well-observed  and  well-described  facts  which  was  ever  be- 
queathed by  a  single  individual ;  and  as  the  indisputable, 
though  not  always  acknowledged,  source  of  some  of  the  most 
refined  conclusions  with  respect  to  the  intellectual  pheenomena, 
which  have  been  since  brought  to  light  by  succeeding 
inquirers."  • 


>e  merely  intellectual  pait  of  man  u  said  to  b«  now  lost,  oi  Fitlier  Paul  Sarpi. 

.  ained  in  a  great  irgree  Hiis  ii  a  ahort  treatue,  entitled  Arte  di 

ttie  TariouB  phenomena  of  hia  nature  and  ben  Penore,  an  extract  from  tlie  analysis 

Ibe  aourcea  of   hit  knowJedge.       Much  orirhich  by  Marco  FoKsrini  ia  giren  in 

aUomnce  ought  to  be  made  by  every  Sarpi'a   Life,  by  Bianchi    Giovini,  vol.  i. 

euidid  Tcader  for  the  deiecti  of  a  book,  p.  81.      We  havo  here  not  only  Che  dvii. 

vbich  wai  written  wjlb  so  little  aid  from  vation  of  ideas  from  sense,  but  from  re- 

etrlier  inquirer!,  and  display!  through-  flection;  the  same  theory  as  to  aubstance, 

out  M>  many  trace)  of  an  original  mind,  the  formation  of  genera  and  ipectes,  the 

The  bcartngB  in  our  firtt  voyages  of  dia-  association  of  ideas,  the  same  views  at  to 

corery  were  not  all  laid  down  as  correctly  aiioma  and  syllogisms.      But  as  the  Ita- 

as  at  present.      It  is  not  pleasnnt  tu  ol>-  lian  who  haa  given  us  this  represenlation 

•ene,  that  neither  on  the  continent,  nor,  of  Father   Paul's  philosophy  had  Locke 

what  ia  much  worse,  in  Britain,  has  suf-  before  him,  and  does  not  quote  hii  own 

ioent  regard  been  paid  to  this  oonHder-  author's  words,  we  may  luapect  that  he 

ation 1S4T.]  has  aumewhat   exaggerated   the   rescm- 

*   Stewart's   Preliminary  Dixsertatlon  blance,      I  do  not  think  that  any  nation 

to  EncyelopKdia,  part  IL  is  more  prone  to  claim  erery  leather  from 

[No  one  seems  to  have   so  much  antl-  the  wingn  of  other  birds.— 


;, Google 
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106.  It  would  be  an  unnecessary  prolixity  to  offer  in  this 

place  an  analysis  of  so  wetl-kDown  a  book  as  the 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Few  have 
turned  their  attention  to  metaphysical  inquiries  widiout 
reading  it.  It  has  however  no  inconsiderable  faults,  which, 
though  much  over-balanced,  are  not  to  be  passed  over  in  a 
general  eulogy.  The  style  of  Locke  is  wanting  in  philoso* 
phical  precision ;  it  is  a  good  model  of  English  language ; 
out  too  idiomatic  and  colloquial,  too  indefinite  and  figurative, 
for  the  abstruse  subjects  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  We  miss 
in  every  page  the  translucent  simplicity  of  his  great  French 
predecessors.  This  seems  to  have  been  owing,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  to  an  excessive  desire  of  popularising  the  subject, 
and  shunning  the  technical  pedantry  which  bad  repelled  the 
world  from  intellectual  philosophy.  Locke  displays  in  all  fafs 
wridngs  a  respect  which  can  hardly  he  too  great,  for  men 
of  sound  understanding  unprejudiced  by  authority,  mingled 
with  a  scorn,  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated,  of  the  gown-men 
or  learned  world ;  little  suspecting  that  the  same  appeal  to 
the  people,  the  same  policy  of  setting  up  equivocal  words  and 
loose  notions,  called  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  to  dis- 
comfit subtle  reasoning,  would  afterwards  be  turned  agdnst 
himself,  aa  it  was,  very  unfairly  and  unsparingly,  by  Reid 
and  Beattie.  Hence  he  falls  a  little  into  a  laxity  of  phrase, 
not  unusual,  and  not  always  important,  in  popular  and  prac- 
tical discourse,  but  an  inevitable  source  of  confusion  in  the 
very  abstract  speculations  which  his  Essay  contains.  And  it 
may  perhaps  be  suspected,  without  disparagement  to  his  great 
powers,  that  he  did  not  always  preserve  the  utmost  distinct- 
ness of  conception,  and  was  liable,  as  almost  every  other  me- 
taphysician has  been,  to  be  entangled  in  the  ambiguities  of 
language. 

107.  The  leading  doctrine  of  Locke,  as  is  well  known. 
Origin  or  is  the  derivadon  of  all  our  simple  ideas  irom  sensa- 
£!^i>(to  tion  and  from  reflection.  The  former  present,  com- 
*"**■       paratively,  no  great  difficulty ;  but  he  is  not  very 

clear  or  consistent  about  the  latter.  He  seems  in  general  to 
limit  the  word  to  the  various  operadons  of  our  own  minds  in 
thinking,  believing,  willing,  and  so  forth.  This,  as  has  been 
shown  formerly,  is  taken  from,  or  at  least  cointudent  with, 
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the  theory  of  Gassendi  id  his  Syota^ma  Philosophicum.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Locke  was  acquainted  with  that  work ; 
if  not  immediately,  yet  throngh  the  account  of  the  philostwhy 
of  Grassendi,  published  in  English  by  Dr.  Charleton,  in  lood, 
which  I  have  not  seen,  or  through  the  excellent  and  copious 
abridgement  of  the  Syntagma  by  Bemier.  But  he  does  not 
strictly  confine  his  ideas  of  reflection  to  this  class.  Duration 
is  certainly  no  mode  of  thinking ;  yet  the  idea  of  duration  is 
reckoned  by  Locke  among  those  with  which  we  are  furnished 
by  reflection.  The  same  may  perhaps  be  said,  though  I  do 
not  know  thu  he  expresses  himself  with  equal  clearness, 
as  to  his  account  of  several  other  ideas,  which  cannot  be 
deduced  from  external  sensation,  nor  yet  can  be  reckoned 
modifications  or  operations  of  the  soul  itself  j  such  as  number, 
power,  existence." 

*  [Upon  mora  BiteDlns  oonridnation  ideas,  that  nrtral  of  prinury  importuiea 

of  bU  the  panages  wherran  Locke  speaka  arue  in  our  miodH,  on  Ehc  ttt^gation  of 

of  idea*  derired  from  reflection,  I  enlec-  theseDMa>orof  our  obaerring  the  inward 

tain  no  doubt  but  that  Stewart  ii  right,  opentioni  of  our  minda,  which  are  not 

aod  lome  of  Locke's  opponent*  in  the  strictly  to  be  cUued  tbenueWes  ai  lug- 

wTong.      He  eridentlf  iiMant.  that  bf  geations,  or  u  acts  of  coneciousDeM.   And 

reflecting  on  tiie  operations  of  our  own  when  we  remember  also,  that  the  power 

minda,  aa  well  as  on  our  bodily  •ensatiou,  of  the  undentanding  to  compound  limple 

diTen  new  simple  ideaa  are  niggeated  to  ideas  is  a  leading  part  of  hii  ajilem,  and 

ut,  which  are  not  in  themselTCS  either  alao  that  certain  ideas^  which  others  lake 

such  aperatiotu,  or  iueh  seniationi.  These  fat  nmplet  are  reckoned  by  him,  whether 

"  Bmple  ideaa  cooTey  thenueliea  into  the  rightly  or  no,  to  be  comptei,  we  may  be 

aiind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  finrced  to  admit   that  the  outcry  ruled 

reflection  ; "  and  he  enumerates  pleasure  against  Locke  as  a  teacher  of  the  aensual- 

and   pain,   power,  existence,  unity;  to  ist  school  has  been  cbiefly  founded  on 

which     be    afterwards     adda    duratioD.  inattention  to  his  language,  and  to  aome 

"  Reflection  on  the  appearance  of  scTeral  inaccuracy  in  it.     Stewart  had  already 

ideas,  one  after  another,  in  our  mindi,  is  stated  the  true  doctrine  as  to  ideas  ofre- 

tbat  which  fiirnishes  us  with  the  idea  of  flection.     "  In  such  casei  all  that  can  be 

succession.      And  the  distance  between  sud  is,  that  the  exercise  of  a  particular 

any  parts  of  that  succeanon,  or  between  faculty  furnishes  the  occasion  on  which 

the  appearance  of  new  ideaa  in  our  minds,  certain  simple  notions  are,  by  the  law* 

i*  that  we  call  duntion."  B.  ii.  ch.  14.  of   our    constitution,    presented   to   our 

§  3.     So  of  number,  or  unity,  which  he  thoughts;  nor  does  it  seem  possible  for 

lakes  for  the  basis  of  tha  idea  oF  number,  ua  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  particular  no- 

"  Amongst  all  the  ideas  we  hare,  as  there  tion  any  larther,  than  to  ascertain  what 

is  none  suggested  to  the  mind  hy  more  tbe  nature  of  the  occasion  was,  which,  in 

way*.  BO  ia  there  none  mure  simple  than  the  flrst  instaooe,  introduced   it  to  our 

that  of  unity,  or  one;  it  bos  no  shadow  acquaintance. "    l^ilos.  Essays,  I.  ehap. 

of  Tariety  or  composition  in  it;  erery  ob-  ii.    It  is  true,  tbitbe  proceeds  to  impute 

jeet  our aenae* are  employed  about,  every  a  different  theory  to   Locke;   namely, 

idea  in  OUT  uDderstandipgs,  every  thought  that    consciousness    is    eicluaJTcly    the 

of  our  minds,  brings  this  idea  along  with  source  of  all  our  knowledge;  which  he 

it."   eh,  X.  {  1.     Thus  we  hase  proo^  takes  to  mean,  that  all  our  original  ideas 

and  mora  might  easily  be  alleged,  that  may  be  classed  under  acta  of  conscioui- 

Locke  really  admitted  the  understanding  nes^  as  well  a*  suggested  by  it.     But  in 

to  be  BO  br  the  source  of  new  nmple  his  Dinerlation,  we  have   seen  that  ha 
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108.  Stewart  has  been  so  much  struck  by  this  indefinite- 
□ess,  with  which  the  phrase  "  ideas  of  reflection" 
otX'i^  has  been  used  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, that  he  "  does  not  think,  notwidistanding 
some  casual  expressions  which  may  aewn  to  favour  the  con- 
trary supposition,  that  Locke  would  have  hesitated  for  a 
moment  to  admit  with  Cudworth  and  Price,  that  the  under- 
standing is  the  source  of  new  ideas."*  And  though  some 
might  object  that  this  is  too  mudi  in  oppositioD,  not  to  casual 
expresuons,  but  to  the  whole  tenour  of  Locke's  Essay,  his 
language  concerning  substance  almost  bears  it  out  Most 
of  Uie  perplexity  which  has  arisen  on  this  subject,  the  combats 
of  some  metaphysicians  with  Locke,  the  portentous  errors 

ta1(«a  ■  more  fivourable  view  of  the  M.  Coiuui  has  b^  no  meani  donejas- 
Esu;  an  the  Hunun  Undcntonding  in  tice  to  Locke  ■>  to  the  ides  of  eamm. 
ttui  grest  queMion  of  the  origin  of  out  "  On  nit  que  Locke  Kfxia  aroii  affinnf 
ideas,  and,  aa  it  nov  appean  to  me,  be-  dans  un  chapitre  nir  l'id£e  de  cauae  eC 
jODd  dilute  a  mote  true  one.  The  want  d'eSet,  que  eette  id£e  nous  eat  doanie 
of  preciiion,  lo  unhappilj  characterislio  par  la  aeniatian,  a'ariae,  dam  un  i^iapitre 
of  Loeke,bat  led  to  Ihia  niapprehenaian  diS^nt  aur  la  puivance.  d'unc  touts 
of  bis  meaning.  But  surelf  no  one  can  autre  origine,  bien  qu'il  a'agine  au  Ibn^ 
beliere,  faardljr  the  moat  depreciating  da  la  ro^mb  id^  il  trouve  cetia  origina 
critic  of  Locke  at  Paris  or  Oifbid,  tbat  nounlle  dam  la  reflexion  appliqu£e  k  la 
be  took  duration  and  number  for  actual  Tolonti,*  be.  Fragmeos  Philoaopbi(|uai, 
operatiooa  of  the  mind,  such  ai  doubting  p.  B3.  Nov,  in  the  fint  place,  tbe  chap- 
or  comparing.  Piioa  had  long  since  tei  on  Power,  in  the  Enaj  on  the  Hu- 
admitted,  that  Locke  had  no  other  mnui-  man  Underatanding,  B.  ii.  ch.  Sl.,ciiiiiea 
ing  than  tbat  our  ideas  (re  derived,  im-  befbie  and  not  after  that  on  Cause  and 
mediatel;  or  ultinutelj,  (tora  sensation  E9*ect,  eh.  36.  But  it  ii  more  impoi^ 
or  reflection,  or,  in  other  words,  "  that  tanl  to  obaerTe,  that  in  the  Utter  chap- 
thev  fUmiib  us  with  ail  tbe  subjects,  ter.  and  at  the  close  of  the  SSth,  Locks 
materiils,  and  occasions  of  knowledge,  distinctly  says,  that  tbe  idea  is  "  deriTed 
eomporison.andintemalpereeption.  Iliii  from  the  two  fountains  of  all  our  know- 
however  by  DO  meaoa  renders  them  in  any  ledge,  seaiatlon  and  reflection,"  and, 
proper  sense  tbe  source  of  oil  our  Ideas."  ■■  that  this  relation,  how  comprehensiTa 
Price's  Diaserlations  on  Morals,  p.  16.  soever,  terminates  at  last  in  tliem."  It 
Cousin  enumeTstes,aa  simple  ideas  not  ia  aim  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that  he  is  her* 
derived  lromBeDsalionarrefleclion,space,  speaking  of  physical  cauaa;  but  la  hii 
duration,  infinity,  identity,  substance,  chapter  on  Power,  of  effinent  ones;  and 
cause,  and  right.  Locke  would  have  principally  of  the  human  mind ;  inti- 
replied,  that  the  idea  of  space,  aa  mere  mating  also  his  opinion,  that  matter  is 
definite  extension,  was  derived  from  sen-  destitute  of  active  power;  that  is,  of 
aation,  and  that  of  space  generally,  or  efficient  causation.  Tbe  form  an  »i(,  is, 
what  be  has  called  expansion,  was  not  as  on  tatf,  a  common  mode  of  introducing 
simple,  but  complex ;  that  those  of  dura-  any  questionable  poaition.  It  does  cot 
tion,  cause  (or  power),  and  identity,  were  follow  from  this,  that  Locke's  eipresaiona 
furnished  by  reflection  ;  that  tbe  idea  of  in  the  26th  ehaptei,  on  Cause  and  Efiect, 
right  is  not  simple,  and  tbat  those  of  are  altogether  the  best;  but  they  mast 
Euhetance  and  infinity  are  hardly  formed  be  considered  in  connection  with  hia  l<Hig 
by  the  mind  at  all.  He  would  odd  ex-  chapter  on  Power.  — 1847.] 
istenee  and  unity  to  the  list,  both,  ac-  ■  Prelim.  Dissertation. 
cording  to  him,  derived  from  reflection. 
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into  which  others  have  been  led  by  want  of  attention  to  his 
htngiiage,  may  be  referred  to  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the 
word  idea.  The  Cartesians  understood  by  this  whatever  is 
the  object  of  thought,  including  an  intellection  as  well  as  an 
imagination.  By  an  intellection  they  meant  that  which  the 
mind  conceives  to  exist,  and  to  be  the  subject  of  knowledge, 
though  it  may  be  unimaginable  and  incomprehensible.  Gas- 
sendi  and  Locke  (at  least  in  this  part  of  his  essay)  limit  the 
word  idea  to  something  which  the  mind  sees  and  grasps  as 
immediately  present  to  it.  "  That,"  as  Locke  not  very  well 
expresses  it,  '*  which  the  mind  is  applied  about  while  think- 
ing being  the  ideas  that  are  there."  Hence  he  speaks  with 
some  ridicule  of  "  men  who  persuade  themselves  that  they 
have  clear  compreheusive  ideas  of  infinity."  Such  men  can 
hardly  have  existed ;  but  it  is  by  annexing  the  epithets  clear 
and  comprehensive,  that  he  shows  the  dispute  to  be  merely 
verbal.  For  that  we  know  the  existence  of  infinites  as  ob- 
jectively real,  and  can  reason  upon  them,  Locke  would  not 
have  denied  i  and  it  is  this  knowledge  to  which  others  .gave 
the  name  of  idea. 

109-  The  different  manner  in  which  this  all-important 
word  was  understood  by  philosophers  is  strikingly  shown 
when  they  make  use  of  the  same  illustration.  Arnauld,  if  he 
is  author  of  L'Art  de  Penser,  mentions  the  idea  of  a  chiliagon, 
or  6gure  of  1000  sides,  as  an  instance  of  the  distinction 
between  that  which  we  imagine  and  that  which  we  conceive 
or  understand.  Locke  has  employed  the  same  instance  to 
exemplify  the  difference  between  clear  and  obscure  ideas.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  we  do  not  imagine  a  figure  with  1000 
sides  at  all ;  according  to  the  latter,  we  form  a  confused 
image  of  it.  We  have  an  idea  of  such  a  figure,  it  is  agreed 
by  both  j  but  in  the  sense  of  Arnauld,  it  is  an  idea  of  the 
understanding  alone ;  in  the  sense  of  Locke,  it  is  an  idea  of 
sensation,  framed,  like  other  complex  ideas,  by  putting  toge- 
ther those  we  have  formerly  received,  though  we  may  never 
have  seen  the  precise  figure.  That  the  word  suggests  to  the 
mind  an  image  of  a  polygon  with  many  sides  is  indubitable ; 
but  it  is  urged  by  the  Outesians,  that  as  we  are  wholly  inca- 
pable of  distinguishing  the  exact  number,  we  cannot  be  said 
to  have,  in  Locke's  sense  of  the  word,  any  idea,  even  aa 
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indistinct  one,  of  a  figure  with  1000  sides ;  since  all  we  do 
imagine  is  a  polygon.  And  it  is  evident  that  in  geometry 
we  do  not  reason  from  the  properties  of  the  image,  but  from 
those  of  a  Bgnre  which  the  understanding  apprehends. 
Locke,  however,  who  generally  preferred  a  popular  meaning 
to  one  more  metaphysically  exact,  thought  it  enough  to  call 
this  a  confused  idea.  He  was  not,  I  helieve,  conversant  with 
any  but  elementary  geometry.  Had  he  reflected  upon  that 
which  in  his  age  had  made  such  a  wonderful  beginning,  or 
even  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  it,  which  might  be 
found  in  Euclid,  the  theory  of  infinitesimal  quantities,  he 
must,  one  would  suppose,  have  been  more  puzzled  to  apply 
his  narrow  definition  of  an  idea.  For  what  image  can  we 
form  of  a  diflTerential,  which  can  pretend  to  represent  it  in 
any  oAer  sense  than  as  dx  represents  it,  by  suggestion,  not 
by  resemblance  ? 

110.  The  case  is  however  moeh  worse  when  Locke  de- 
viates, as  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  he  oomtantly  does, 
from  this  sense  that  he  has  put  on  the  word  idea,  and  takes  it 
either  in  the  Cartesian  meaning,  or  in  one  still  more  general 
and  popular.  Thus,  in  the  excellent  chapter  on  the  abuse  of 
words,  he  in^sts  upon  the  advantage  of  using  none  without 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  ;  he  who  does  not  this  "  only  making 
a  noise  without  any  sense  or  signification."  If  we  comlnne 
this  position  with  that  in  the  second  book,  that  we  have  no 
clear  and  distinct  idea  of  a  figure  with  1000  sides,  it  follows 
with  all  the  force  of  syllogism,  that  we  should  not  argne 
about  a  figure  of  1000  sides  at  all,  nor,  by  parity  of  reason, 
about  many  other  things  of  far  higher  importance.  It  will 
be  found,  1  incline  to  think,  that  ^e  large  use  of  the  word 
idea  for  that  about  which  we  have  some  knowledge,  without 
limiting  it  to  what  can  be  imagined,  pervades  the  third  and 
fourth  books.  Stewart  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that 
tliey  were  written  before  the  second,  and  probably  before  the 
mind  of  Locke  had  been  much  turned  to  the  psychological 
analysis  which  that  contains.  It  is  however  certain  that  in 
the  Treatise  upon  the  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,  which 
was  not  published  till  after  the  Essay,  he  uses  the  word  idea 
with  full  as  much  latitude  as  in  the  tibird  and  fourth  books  of 
the  latter.    We  cannot,  upon  the  whole,  help  admitting  that 
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the  story  of  a  lady  who,  after  the  pemsal  of  the  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  laid  it  down  with  a  remark,  that  the 
book  would  be  perfectly  charming  were  it  not  for  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  one  very  hard  word,  idea,  though  told, 
possibly,  in  ridicule  of  the  fair  philosopher,  pretty  well  repre- 
sents the  state  of  mind  in  which  many  at  first  have  found 
themselves.* 

111.  Locke,  as  I  have  just  intimated,  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed but  a  slight  knowledge  of  geometry ;  a 
science  which,  both  from  the  clearness  of  the  illus-  '"."J^*- 
trations  it  affords,  and  from  its  admitted  efficacy  in 
rendering  the  logical  powers  acute  and  cautious,  may  be 
reckoned,  without  excepting  physiology,  the  most  valuable  of 
lUI  to  the  metaphysician.  But  it  did  not  require  any  geo- 
metrical knowledge,  strictly  so  called,  to  avoid  one  material 
error  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  and  which  I  mention  the 
rather,  because  even  Descartes,  in  one  place,  has  said  some- 
diing  of  the  same  kind ;  and  I  have  met  with  it  not  only  in 
Norris  very  distinctly  and  positively,  but,  more  or  less,  in 
many  or  most  of  those  who  have  treated  of  the  metaphysics 
or  abstract  principles  of  geometry.  "  I  doubt  not,"  says 
Locket,  "  but  it  will  be  easily  granted  that  the  knowledge 
we  have  of  mathematical  trutiis  is  not  only  certain  but  real 
knowledge,  and  not  the  bare  empty  vision  of  vain  insignih- 
cant  chimeras  of  the  brain  ;  and  yet  if  we  well  consider,  we 
shall  find,  that  it  is  only  of  our  own  ideas.  The  mathema- 
tician considers  the  truta  and  properties  belonging  to  a  rect- 

*  [Hie  etwraetCT  of  Loeka'a  philou-  oFhigfa  BUthor'il^.  In  btour  of  the  ^ounil 

phical  itrle,  u  gi'm  bj  a  living  philoio-  character   of    JJoAe   u   b    philosopher. 

plwT  by  no  ineuu  brourable  to  him,  is  "  Few  among  the  great  names  in  philo- 

pcrhapa  too    near  the  truth.     "In    hig  lophy,"  My>  Mr.  Mill.  "ha*e  metvith 

languayt,  Locke  a,  of  all  philosophera,  a    harder    measure  of  juitice  from    the 

the  rooat  figurative,  ambiguous,  vauillat-  present  generalion  than  Locke,  the  un- 

m%,  variou*,  and  even  eontradiclory,  aa  quealioned  founder  of  the  analytical  pht- 

bai  been   noticed  h;  Raid  and  Stevart,  loMph;  of  miniL"     Perliaps    Deai-aites 

Mid  bj  Bnnrn  himself;  indeed,  ve  ba-  and   Hobbea,   not  to  menlioD  Gassendi, 

lieie,  bjr  crery  author  vho  has  had  occs-  mlgbi  eontett   the  pulm   as  fotatdtrt  of 

Am  to  comment    on    this   philosopher,  pgjchological    analysis,    but     Mr.    Mill 

The  opinions  of  auch  a  writer  are  not,  justly  gives  to  Idcke  the  preference  over 

thertfoie,  to  be  anumed   from    isolated  f]aU>en,  who   has  been  Bomrtimes  OTer- 

■nd  casual  eipreasioni,  which  Ihemselves  rated  of  late,  "not  only  in  sober  judgment, 

require  to  be  intcrpreled  on  the  general  hut  even  in  profundity  and  original  ge- 

analojry  of  bis   ayitem."     Edinb.    Itev.  niug."     System  of  Logic,  lol   i.    p.  150, 

(Sir  William  Hamilton},  vol.  lii.  p.  189.  —  I84T.] 
I  am  happy  to  cite  another  late  writer         |   B.  iv.  c.  8. 
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angle  or  circle  only  as  they  are  ia  idea  in  his  own  mind  ;  for 
it  is  possible  he  never  found  either  of  them  existing  mathe- 
matically, that  is,  precisely  true,  in  his  life All  the  dis- 
courses of  the  mathematidans  about  the  squaring  of  a  drde, 
conic  sections,  or  any  other  part  of  mathematics,  concern  not 
the  existence  of  any  of  those  figures ;  but  their  demonstra- 
tions, which  depend  on  their  ideas,  are  the  same,  whether 
there  be  any  square  or  circle  in  the  world  or  no>"  And  the 
inference  he  draws  from  this  is,  that  moral  as  well  as  mathe- 
matical  ideas,  being  archetypes  themselves,  and  so  adequate 
and  complete  ideas,  all  the  agreement  or  disa^eement  which 
he  shall  find  in  them  will  produce  real  knowledge,  as  well  as 
in  mathematical  figures. 

lis.  It  is  not  perhaps  necessary  to  inquire  how  far,  upon 
the  hypothesis  of  Berkeley,  this  notion  of  mathematical 
figures,  as  mere  creations  of  the  mind,  could  be  sustmned. 
But  on  the  supposition  of  the  objectivity  of  space,  as  truly 
existing  without  us,  which  Locke  undoubtedly  assumes,  it  is 
certain  that  the  passage  just  quoted  is  entirely  erroneous, 
and  that  it  involves  a  confusion  between  the  geometrical 
figure  itself  and  its  delineation  to  the  eye.  A  geometrical 
figure  is  a  portion  of  space  contained  in  boundaries,  deter- 
mined  by  ^ven  relations.  It  exists  in  the  infinite  round 
about  us,  as  the  statue  exists  in  the  block.*  No  one  can 
doubt,  if  he  turns  his  mind  to  the  subject,  that  every  point 
in  space  is  equidistant,  in  all  directions,  from  certain  other 
points.  Draw  a  line  through  all  these,  and  you  have  the 
circumference  of  a  circle ;  but  the  circle  itself  and  its  cir- 
cumference exist  before  the  latter  is  delineated.  Hius  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  is  not  a  regular  geometrical  figure,  because 
certiun  forces  disturb  it.  But  this  disturbance  means  only  a 
deviation  from  a  line  which  exists  really  in  space,  and  which 
the  planet  would  actually  describe,  if  there  were  nothing  m  the 

■  Michael  Angslo  hta  well  coaveyed  the  reality  or  Chat  figure  whicli  the  broad 

this    ide*  in  four    liuL'S,  vbicli  I  quote  infiaite  arouad  biin  compreliendi  earn  ma 

from  Corniani :  —  '  looercAio. 

Moo  ha  I' otama  iitliU  alcnn  eooMtio,  [Cicero   lias  >  sjmilar    expression  : — 

S™o"hr^^.l5d1.'Mi"  InwllUio''''  '''*™  '*'   P™"'"'*    rapi"  I    >ll«    enim 

ipu  efflciuntur  detnctione.      De  Di*i- 
Tfae  geometer  uses  not  the  tame  obedient     natione,  iL  31.  — ISIS.] 
hand,  but  ha  eqiull;  ftela  and  perc^vea 
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universe  but  itself  and  the  centre  of  attraction.  The  expres- 
sion therefore  of  Locke,  "  whether  there  be  any  square  or 
drcle  existing  in  the  world  or  no,"  is  highly  inaccurate,  the 
latter  alternative  being  an  absurdity.  All  possible  figures, 
and  that  *'  in  number  numberless,"  exist  every  where  ;  nor 
can  we  evade  the  perplexities  into  which  the  geometry  of 
uifinites  throws  our  imagination,  by  considering  them  as  mere 
beings  of  reason,  the  creatures  of  the  geometer,  which  I  be- 
lieve some  are  half  disposed  to  do,  nor  by  substituting  the 
vague  and  unphilosophical  notion  of  indefinitude  for  a  positive 
(rfyective  infinity.* 

*  [The  confiiiuni,  as  !t  appean  to  me,  Slevart,  lliat  mathematical  propoiitioni 

betvetD  aeniible  Mid  ml  figure  in  geo-  are  not   properljr  ttae  or  lkl<e,  in  th« 

nwtrf,  I  hare  found  much  more  general  tame  MOie  as  any  propoiition  respeciing 

bi  philosophical  vritera  than  I  waiavare  real   fact    ii    K>   called,    and    hence    Iha 

of    when    thia    pasaage   wai    firit   com-  the   tfutht  Much  at  it  i«,   of  luch   pro- 

iralled  to  the  prtm.     Thus  M.  Couiin  :  poiiliona  ia  necesaary  and  etem«t ;  >ine« 

II    n'eiiite,    daos   ta   nature,    que    del  it  amounts  only  to  thit,  that  any  complex 

igurei    imparbites,    ec   la   g^mitrie    a  notion  vhich  you  hare  arbitnmlyfoniied 

pour  eondilion  d'opfrcr  nir  da  Agurri  tnuit   be  eiaetly  conformable  to  ilseir." 

parfaites,  nir  )e  triangle  parfait,  le  cercle  Whately'a    Element   of  Logic,    Si  edit, 

pai&it,  &C. ;  c'est  a  dire,  aur  dci  flgurea  p.  229.     And   thui  a  celebrated   vritei 

qui  n'ont   pai  d'eiialence  r^Ue,  et  qui  who  began  in  that  school,  though  he  haa 

■mt  dea   purea  conceptions  de   L'eaprit.  since  traversed  the  diameter  of  theology  : 

Hilt,  de   la   Philai.   vol.  iL    p.  311.      If  "  We  are  able  to  dellne  the  creations  of 

by  figure  we  mean  only  visible  circum-  our  own   minds,  for  they  are  what   we 

(eietice,    this    is    very    true.     But    the  make  them  ;  but  it  were  as  eaay  to  create 

geometer  generally  reasons,  not  upon  the  what  ii  real,  as  to  define  il."     Newman's 

boundaries,  but  upon  the  extension,  tu-  Sermons  before  the  University  uf  Oxford, 

petficial    or  solid,  comprehended  within  p.  333. 

them  ;   and   to   this  extension    itself  we         The  only  meaning  we  can  put  on  such 

Dsuilly  give  the  name  of  figure.     Again,  assertions  is,  that    geometry   ia  a  mere 

"  It  is  not  true,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  *•  that  a  pastime  of  the  mind,  an  exercise  of  logic, 

circle  exists,  or  can  he  described,  which  in  which  we  have  only  to  take  cara  that 

has  all  its  rsdii  exactly  equal."     System  wc  assign   no    other    properties   to    the 

of  Logic,  vol.  L  p.  200.      Certainly  such  imaginary  figures   which   answer  to  the 

a  circle  cannot  be  described,  but  in  every  syllogistic    letters.    A,  B,   and    C,    than 

gcotuelrical  sense  it  really  eiijta.    Hence  such  as  are  contained  in  their  definition, 

he  asserts  "the  character  of  necessity,  without  any  objective  truth  whatever,  or 

ascribed   to  nialhemalici,  to  be  a  mere  relation    to   a    real    external    universe. 

illusion ;   nothing  exists  conformBble  to  The   perplexities   into  which   mathems' 

lbedefiDitians,»ruecni;>i»(iWe.''p.296.  tlcians  have   been   thrown  by  the  met  a- 

It  Ibllowa,  of  course,  that  a  straight  line  physical  difiiculties  of  their  science,  must 

is  impoasiUc;   wbich  is  perfectly  true,  if  appear  truly  ludicrous,  and  such  as  they 

it  must  be  drawn  with  a  ruler.      But  is  have  manufactured  for  themselves.      But 

it  not  surprising  that  so  acute  a  writer  the  most  singular  circumstance  of  all  is, 

as    Mr.  Mill    can   think    any  thing   im-  that  nature  is  regulated   by  these  arbi- 

possible,  in  a  metaphysical   sense,  which  trary  definitions;   and  that  Che  truths  of 

implies    no    contradiction,  and  is  easily  geometry.  Much  ai  t/iey  an,  enable  ut  to 

conceived?      He  muit  have  aaei  poiiible  predict  the  return  of  Uranus  or  Neptuna 

in  a  sense  limited  to  human  execution.  to  the  same  place  in  the  heavens  after 

Another   eminent    rensoner  has  gone  the  present  generation  are  in  their  graves, 

the  full   lengths  of  this  paradox.      "It  A  comet  leBves  its  perihelion,  and  pur- 

bas  been  rightly  remarked  by  Dugald  niei  its  path  through  th«  Tcmota  ngioM 
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113.  The  distinction  between  ideas  of  mere  sensadoa  and 
those  of  intellectioD,  between  what  the  mind  comprehends. 


feturn    by    the    U-rs   of  »   geomelriol 

any    diagram    which    we   can    delineate 

figure,  aod  if  it  come  ■  fe<r   iUy>  onl; 

brfare  tlie  calculated   moment,    hiu  re- 

s*y>    Sir    John    Henxhel,    (if    we    ma; 

eoune   to   the   hypothesis  of  some   n- 

name  liim,)  "  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  is 

W  sure  ii  he  that  the  projectile  force, 

and    directions."       Quarterly    Review, 

•nd  that  of  gravity.  Kt  iu  lines  geome- 

June,   IS4I,  quoted  in  Hill's  Logic,  i. 

tri«lly  straight. 

3S4.      This   is    very  forcibly  eiprned. 

The  source  of  tbii  paradox  appean  to 

if  not  with  absolute  precision;   for  di». 

be  ■  too  harty  snd  rather  iniucuratc  as- 

aumptioD,  thtc  geometry  depends  upon 

measure  of  space  than  space  itaelE      It 

iMundaries  whereof  mutt  be  distant  otie 

the    real   subject  of  the  tcienee  is  not 

ftvm  another,  and  it  Is  suggested  also  by 

those  terms,  but  the  properties   of  the 

the    separation   of  these  bodies,  which. 

things  dcBned.     We  concei.e  a  perfect 

when   not   in  contact,  are  perceired  to 

circle  to  be  not  only  a  possible  but  a 

have  inlervals  between  tliem.     But  thew 

real  figure;    that   its   radii  are   equal. 

intervals   are    not    necessarily    filled    by 

belongs  to  the  idea,  not  to  the  words  by  other  l>odies,  nor  even  by  light; 

by  themselves  on  geometry  without  any  tances  from  one  another,  in  a  mooulesa 

definitions;    or,   IF  tliey  could  not,   the  night.      The  mere  ideas  of  distance  and 

truths  of  the  science  would  be  the  same.  direction   seem   to  be  simple,  or   rather 

The  universal  and  necessary  belief  of  modes  of  the  simple  idea  extension;  and 

midst  of  sn  unbounded  ocean  of  spKe.  (^  a  straight  line.      It  is  the  meaaure  of 

On  all  wdes  of  u^  and  in  three  dimen-  distance    itself;     which    the    mind    m- 

■ions,  this  is  spread  around.      We  cannot  tuitiveiy  apprehends  tn  be  but  cRie,  and 

conceive  it  to  be  annihilated,  or  to  have  that    the    shortest    line   which    can    be 

had  a  beginning.       Innumerable  ohjecta  drawn. 

of  OUT  senses,  themselves  eiiendcd,  that         "The  only   clear  notion,"  aaya  Uer- 

is,  occupying  pDrtio]is  of  this  space,  but  «hel,  "  ve   can  form  of  stialghtnese,  ii 

portions    not    always     the    setnc,    float  uniformity  of  direction."     And   as  tlie 

within  it.     And  as  we  find  other  pro-  line  iuetf  is  only  Imaginary,  or,  if  It  be 

pettiea    than    mere   extenuon    in   these  drawn,  is  but  the  repteseatative  of  dia- 

objccti,  by  which  pmperElea  alone  they  tance  or  length,  it  cannot  have,  as  such, 

are  dlttingulshsble  from  the  Burround-  any  other  dimension.     Though  we  know 

ing  space,  we  denominate  them  bodies,  that  a  material  line  must  have  lH«adtb> 

or  material  substanees.      Considered   iu  it  is  not  a  mere  abstraction  of  the  geo- 

ils  distinction  from  this  spaee,  their  own  meter   to  say,  that  the   distance  of  an 

proper  extension  has  boundaries  by  which  object  from  the  eye  baa  no  breodih,  but 

they  come  under  the  relation  of  figure ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  the  contrary, 
and  thus  nil  bodies  are  figured.     But  we  llie  definition  of  a  mathematical  figure 

do    not    necessarily  limit  this    word  to  involves  only  its  possibility.      But  our 

material  subsUncea.      The  mind  is  not  knowledge   of    extension    itself,  as   ob- 

only   perfectly    capable    of    considering  jectively    real,   renders  all    figure*  tnie 

geometrical    figures,    that    is,   particular  beings,    not  entia    ntio»ii,    but    actual 

portions    of    (he    continuous    extension  beings,    portions    of    one    infinite    coa- 

which  we  call  absolute  spaee,  by  them-  tinuous  extension.      Tliey  exist  in  apace, 

selves,  as  measured  by  the   mutual  dis-  to  repeat  tlie  metaphor  (which  indeed  ia 

tanees   of  their    boundaries,   but  is   in-  no  metaphor,   but  an    instance),  as  the 

tuitiveiy  certain    that   such    figures    are  statue  exists  in  the  block.      Eitendoo, 

real,   that    extenuon    is    divisible    into  perhaps,  and  figure,  are  ralber  the  oon- 

paits,  and  that  there  must  be  everywhere  ditions    under   which    bodies,    wbatever 

ID  the   surrounding   eipanse    truuigles  else  tbey  ma;  be,  arc  preaented  to  oui. 
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and  what  it  conceives  without  comprehendiug',  is  the  point  of 
divergence  between  the  two  sects  of  psychology  which  still 

matei,  than,  in  periect  (trietnaa  of  ex-  It,  as  others  muntuu ;  but  neceaary, 
pranon,  tbe  eoentuli  of  bod;  itwlf.  eternal,  the  bull  of  lueb  demonatntion 
Tbejf  hue  been  called  bf  Stewart,  tbe  an  no  other  science  poueesei ;  became  in 
matbematieal  properties  of  nutter.  Cer.  no  other  do  we  peroeiie  an  absolute  itn 
tain  it  is  that  the;  reauin  when  tlie  bod;  poaaibllit;,  an  imiioraibilit]'  pais  mount, 
ii  diiptaced ;  and  would  remain  were  it  tpeskiiig  TeTerently,  to  the  Creatur'i 
annihilated.  And  it  ii  with  the  relation  will,  that  the  premiti  of  our  rearoning 
of  bodies  to  space  absolute,  that  the  might  have  been  diBbroit  from  what 
gtmoeter  has  to  deal ;  neTer,  in  hii  pure  Ihey  are.  Tbc  definltiona  of  geonietiical 
■eiencc,  with  thnr  material  properties.  figures  no  more  constitute  their  eisenee 
What,  then,  ia  the  meaning  of  what  than  tho«  of  a  plant  or  a  mioeial. 
wc  somctiniea  read,  that  there  is  no  such  Whether  geometrical  rmnrnjn;  is  built 
thing  as  a  circle  or  a  triangle  in  nature  ?  on  the  relation!  of  parti  of  spice,  merely 
ir  we  are  to  understsnd  the  physical  u  defined  in  words,  is  inolher  queMion  ( 
nniTerae,  tbe  material  world,  which  ii  it  certainly  appears  to  me,  that  defini- 
tbe  common  sense,  this  may  perbaps  be  tiona  supply  only  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
true;  bat  what,  then,  has  the  geometer  position;  and  that  without  a  knowledge, 
to  do  with  nature?  If  we  include  verbal  or  implied,  of  the  axioms,  we 
dw>lute  space  under  the  word  nature,  I  could  not  deduce  any  concluiloni  at  alL 
must  entirely  deny  the  assertioo.  Ciu  But  this  affbcts  only  the  logic  of  the 
we  doubt  that  portions  of  ipace,  or  theorem,  the  procen  by  which  the  rela- 
points,  exist  in  e*ery  direction  at  the  tions  of  space  are  unfolded  to  the  human 

poinl    or   portion    of  space?     I    cannot  beliere,    that    the    distinguished    philo- 

disw  a  ladiua  precisely  a  foot  long ;  but  sopher,  who  has  strenuously  argued  for 

1   can    draw  a  line    more    than    eleven  the  deduction  of  geometry  from  defini- 

incbea   in   length,  and  can  produce  this  tions,  meant   any  more  than   to  oppose 

till   it  is  more    than  IweWe.      At  some  them  to  axioms.      That  they  are  purely 

p<Hut  Of  Other,  it  has  been   eiaclly  the  arbitrary,  that  they  are  the  creatures  of 

length  of  a  foot.      The  want  of  precise  the  mind,  like  harpies  and  chlttueras,  be 

imiibrmity  of  direction  may  be  oiercome  could  hardly  have  thought,  being  himself 

in   the   same  way;    there   is  ■  series  of  fasbituated  to  geometrical  stutUes.      But 

paints  along  which  the  line  might  have  the  language  of  Stewart  is  not  sufficiently 

been  directed,  so  u  to  be  perfectly  uni-  guarded  ;  and  he  has  serred  as  an  autho- 

farm ;  juit  as  in   the  orbit  of  a  planet  rily  to  lliose  who  have  uttered  so  lin- 

lound  the  tun,  disturbed  ss  it  is  by  the  gular  a  paradox.     "  From   what  prin- 

attraction  of  athird  body  at  every  point,  eiple,"   saya  Stewart,   "are   the  various 

there  is  yet  at  every  point  a  line,  called  properties  of  the  circle  derived,  but  irom 

tbe   instanlaneoua   ellipse,  along    which  the   definition   of  a  circle?    from    what 

tbe  path  of  the  body  might  by  possibility  principle  the  properties  of  the  parabola 

have   proceeded  in  a  geometrical   curve,  or   elllpae,  but    from    the   dafioitioiu  of 

Let  the  mind  onoa  fix  itself  on  the  idea  these    curves?     A   similar    observation 

of  continuotu   extension,  and  its  diviii-  may  be  extended  to  all  the  other  theorems 

bility    into  parts  nuthemalically  equal,  which  the  mathematician  demonttrales." 

or  in  mathematical   ratios,  must  appear  Tol.ii.p.41.      The  properties  of  a  circle 

Geometry,  theo,  is  not  a  science  of  rived  from  that  leading  property  which 

reasoning  upon  definilioiu,  lucb  as  we  we  express  in  the  definition.    But  surely 

pleaae  to  eoncritc,  but  on  the  relations  we  can  make  use  of  no  definition,  which 

of  ftet ;   of  spacer  an  objective   being,  does  not  declare  a  real  property.      We 

according  at  least  to  human  conceptions,  might  impose  a  name  on  a  quadrUatcral 

space,  tbe  bosom  of  nature,  that  which  figure  with  equal  angles  and  sides  not 

alooc  huUe**  all  things  senubly  without  parallel ;  but  could  we  draw  an  inference 

us;  nude  knowD  to  us  by  a  primary  law  from  it?     And  why  oould   we  not,  but 

of  the  aodentandinft,  as  some  hold;  by  because  we  should  be  restrained  by  its 

•ip«rieiioe  of  seDsalioii,  ot  inference  {mm  incompatibility  with  our  neccesu;  con. 
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exist  in  the  world.  NothiDg  \s  m  the  intellect  which  has  not 
before  been  in  the  sense,  said  the  Aristotelian  schoolmen. 

cations  of  the  rcistions  of  apace  ?  It  ii  he  must  use  matter  of  fitct  in  ■  looK 
these  primBry  concrptions  to  n-hicb  our  seiDc;  for  he  would  eertUDl;  admit  ma- 
dcAnitioiu  must  coiirorm.  DefinJlianB  themaLical  theorem!  lo  convej  real  in- 
of  Rfture.  at  leaat  in  all  but  the  moat  formation;  though  I  do  not  agree  viih 
fkmiliar,  are  inditpenuble,  in  order  to  him  that  thej  are,  in  propriety  of  Ian- 
make  UB  apprehend  particular  relation*  guaj^  dependent  on  the  lavs  of  naluiE. 
of  diataiicc,  and  to  keep  our  reasoning!  He  obaerres  on  the  archbishop's  position, 
clear  from  confuiiooi  but  this  ii  uulj  the  that  the  object  of  reasoning  is  to  eipaod 
common  province  of  langtiage.  the  asseriioni  wrapped  up  in  those  with 

In  this  I  have  the  satisfaclion  of  find-  irhicb  we  !et  out,  tliat  "  it  it  not  etaj  Ut 

itig  myself  supported  by  the  authority  of  see  how  tuch  a  seicnee  a>  geometry  can  be 

Dr.   Wliewell.       ■*  Suppoaing,"    he    ob-  aaid  to  be  Trapped  up  inafevdefiaitiaiia 

MrTes  in  Ilia  Thoughts  on  the   Study  of  and  a:[ioin!i.''  p  £97.     Whether  this  be  a 

the  Mathematics,   "  ve  could  get  rid  of  sufficient  answer  to  the   archbishop    or 

nomelrieal   axioms  altogether,  and  de-  no,  it  sliows  that  Alt.  Hill  considers  ma. 

duce  our  reasoning  from  definitions  alone,  themntical    propositions  to    convey  ral 

it  must  be  allowed,  I  iliink,  that  still  our  science. 

geometrical  propositions  would  proba-  Two  opposite  errors  are  often  found 
b\j  depend,  not  on  the  definitions,  but  In  modern  wrilcn  on  the  metapbyrics  of 
on  the  act  of  mind  by  which  wa  fix  geometry ;  the  one,  that  whifh  has  just 
Upon  BUch  definitions;  in  short,  on  our  been  discuiBed,  the  denial  of  absolute 
conception  of  ipa«.  The  asiom,  that  reality  to  mathematical  tnitlis;  the  olheor 
two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  space,  wholly  opposite,  yet  which  equally 
is  a  selfieTident  truth,  and  founded  upon  destroys  tbeir  prerogatiie  i  I  mean  llie 
our  faculty  of  apprehending  the  proper-  theory  that  they  are  only  established  by 
ties  of  gpaec,  and  of  conceivinK  a  straight  induction.  As  in  the  first  they  are  no 
line.  , .  .  We  should  present  a  false  Tiew  bets  in  any  sense,  not  real  truths,  so  in 
of  the  nature  of  geometrical  truth  if  vs  the  other  they  are  mere  facts.  But,  in- 
were  to  represent  it  as  resting  upon  de-  deed,  both  these  opinions,  diTcrgent  as 
flnitiona,  and  should  overlook  or  deny  the  they  seem,  emanate  from  the  ultr>-no- 
&culty  of  the  mind,  and  the  intellectual  minalist  school,  and  they  sometime*  are 
provesa  which  is  implied  in  our  fixing  combined  in  the  same  writer.  Mr.  Uill 
upon  such  definivions.  The  fuundation  and  Mr.  T>e  Morgan  ha«e  lent  their  great 
of  all  the  properliea  of  straight  lines,  is  authority  to  the  second  doctrine,  which 
certainly  not  the  definition,  but  the  con-  was  revived  from  Ilobbe*,  fifty  years 
ception  of  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  same  since,  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  a  tract  on  De- 
manner  the  foundation  of  a;i  geometrical  monstrative  Evidence,  which  I  ban 
truth  resides  in  our  general  conceptions  heard  attributed,  in  part,  to  Professor 
of  space."  p.  151.  I-eslie,  a  supporter  of  the  same  theory. 

That  mathematical  truths,  a  position  Sii  William    Hamilton   exclaims    upon 

bf  Stewart  commended  by  Whately,  are 

not    properly    called    matters    of    fact, 

is   no   new  diatinction.      They   are  nut  auction   an    axioms   are  Known;    sucn 

ytr6tui'ai    they  have  no  being  in  time,  as,  ■  A  whole  i*  greater  than  its   parts.' 

as  mitter*  of  fact  have;    they  are  Srra,  "  Is    such    the    Oxford    metaphysics?" 

beings  of  a  higher  order  than  any  facts,  Edinb.  Rei.  vol.lvii  p.  233.    But  though 

but  still  realities,  and,  as  some  philoso-  the  aisertiun  seems  more  monstrous,  when 

phers  have  held,  more   truly  real  than  applied  to  such   an  axiom  a*  this,  it  is 

any   created  essence.      But    Archbishop  tubstantially  found   in  many  wHiers  of 

Whately  is  a  nominalist  of  the  school  of  deserved  fiime  ;  nor  i>  it  either  ■  meta- 

Hobbes.      Mr.  Mill,  who   is  an  avowed  physics  of  Oxford  growth,  or  very  likely 

conceptual ist,  has  said  i  "  Every  proposi-  to  be  well   received  there.     The  Oxford 

tion  which  conveys  real  information,  as-  error  at  present,  that  at  lean  of  the  domi- 

■erlB  a  matter  of  fact  dependent  on  the  nant  school,  teems  to  be  the  t  cry  reverse; 

laws  of  nature,  and  not  upon   artificial  a  strong  tendency  to  absolute    Platonic 

ctasaiGcation."  vol  L  p.  S3T.     But  here  realism.     Tlii*  ha*  fa*d,  cause  or  efltct 
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Every  idea  has  its  original  in  the  senses,  repeated  the  disciple 
of  Epicuras,   Grassendi.     Locke  iud^,   as  Gassendi   had 

•ometbing  to  do  with  the  apotheosH  of  of  in  arbilraty  definition.     Locke,  I  am 

tbc  CkMTtk,  which  implies  icalitjr,  a  step  aware,  in  one  of  ilie  miactltaneoiig  papers 

to  penooalitj.  published  b j  Lord  K  ing  (  Life  of  Locke, 

It  wenu  to  follow  &om  thit  inductiTe  tuI.  ii.  p.  175.).  bearing  tbe  date  1677, 

lbeciT7,  that  we  believe  two  itralght  lineg  s*;s:  "  Space  in  itaelf  Kemi  to  be  nothing 

KM  to  ioclude  a  apacci  because  we  have  but  a  capacitj  or  poiHibilil]'  for  eitended 

never    KCn    them    do    lo,    or   heard    of  beings  or  bodies  to  be  or  eiiat;"  and, 

■Of  one  wiio  ba)i  and  as  mere  induction  "  The  ipace  where  ■  real  globe  of  a  foot 

b  ooolcsscd   lo  be  no  basia  of  certain  diameter  eiiats,  though  wa  imagine  it  to 

tmtfa,  we  must  admit  mathematical  de-  be  really  lomething,  to  hsTe  a  real  eiist- 

moDStiMion  to  differ  onlj  in  degree  of  ence  before  and    after  its   [the  globe's] 

pontiTe  eridenee  from  probability.      As  eiislence,  there    in    truth   is   redly  no- 

tb(  passage  in  my  text  to  which  this  noto  thing."    And  finally,  "  though  it  be  (rue 

refers    beara  no    relation  to  Ibis  second  that  the  black  linn  drawn  on  a  rule  ha*e 

opiniso,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  larther  the  relation  one  to  another  of  an  inch 

than  to  remark,  that  it  leema  strange  to  disiance,  they  being  real  seniihte  thingaj 

btar  that    two   straight   lines   are   only  and  though  it  be  alio  true  that  I,  know- 

pTond  by  obsenration  not  to  include  a  ing  the  idea  of  an  inrh,  can  imagine  that 

space,  when  we    are  told  in    the   same  length  without  imagining  body,  as  well 

fareath   that  no  atralghl  lines  eiist,  and  »   I  can  imagine  a  figure  without  ima- 

consequently   that   any  which    we   may  gining  body,  yet  it  is  no  more  true  Chat 

take  for  strsight  would  be  found,  on  a  there  is  any  real  disiance  in  that  which 

space  between  them.      But,  reTcrting  to  ii  any  real  figure  there."   p.  18j, 

the  subject  of  the  former  part  of  this  J  coofss  myself  wholly  at  a  lots  how 

note,  it  may  be  obsened,  that  our  eon-  to  reconcile  such  notions  of  space  and 

ception  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  in-  distance,   not  only  with    geometry   but 

elude  a  space  is  a  homnge  to  the  reality  dynamics;  the  idea  of  velocity  inrolving 

of  geometrical  figure,  tor  experience  has  that  of  mere  eilension  in  a  straight  line, 

not  given  it;  all  we  learn  from  eipe-  without  the  conception,  neceasarily  im- 

liciKe  is,  that  the  nearer  to  straiglitneis  plied,  of  any   body  except  the  moving 

two  lines  are  drawn,  (he  less  space  they  one.       But    it    is    worthy    of    remark, 

ioclude;  and  even  here  the  nasoning  is  that  Locke  appears  to  have  modified  his 

in  tbe  invEiae  order,  the  less  space  Ihey  doctrine  here  delivered,  before  he  wrote 

include,    the    more    they    approach     to  (he  EsNiy  on  the  Human  Understanding; 

Btraigh(,  (bat  is  the  nearer  to  uniformity  where  he  argues  at  length,  in  language 

is  their  direction.  adapted   lo  the    common    belief  of  the 

In  all  this  1  have  anumed  the  reality  of  reality  of  space,  and  once  only  observes 

space,  •ecordiog  to  the  usual  apprehen-  that  some  may  "  take  it  to  be  only  a  re- 

tion  of  mankind.    With  the  transcend  en-  lalion  resulting   from   the   eiislence   of 

tal  problem,  raised  by  the  Kantian  school,  other  beings  at  a  distance,  while  other* 

it   seems   unnecessary   to   meddle.      We  underaland   the  wurda  of   Solomon  and 

know  St  least  that  we  acknowledge  the  St.  Paul  in  a  literal  sense'  (h.  iL   c.  13. 

objectivity  of  space  by  a  condition  of  our  |  27.)  ;    by  which  singular  reference  to 

uodcrstanilings ;    ve   know    (hat   others  Scripture  be  may  perhaps  intimate  (hat 

with  whom  ve  converse  have  the  like  he  does  not  perceive  the  force  of  the  me- 

conccptiona  of  il ;  we  have  every  reason  laphysieal  argument.     I  think  it  not  im- 

lo  believe    that   inferior  (nimats  judge  possible    that   the    reading    of   Newton, 

of  eiteiiaion,  distance,  and  direetiott,  by  who    has    so    emphatically    pronounced 

sensatioDi  and   inrerenee*   analogous   lo  himself  for  the  real  existence  of  ahsolnle 

Dur  own;  we  predict  the  future,  in  cat-  space,  had  so  br  an  efTeel  upon  the  mind 

eulating    the   motions   of  heavenly  and  of  Locke,  Chat  he  did  not  commit  himself 

(erreslriat  bodies,  on  the  assumption  thai  to  an  opposite  hypothesis.      Except  with 

■pace  is  no  fiction  of  the  brsin,  its  poi^  a  ter^  few  speculative  men,  I  belli've  the 

tioos  and  meaaurcd  distances  no  creations  conviction,  that  space  exists  truly  and 
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done  before  bim,  aaaigned  another  origin  to  one  class  of  ideas ; 
but  these  were  few  in  number,  and  in  the  next  century  two 
writers  of  considerable  influence,  Hartley  and  Condillac,  at- 
tempted to  resolve  them  all  into  sensation.  The  ancient  school 
of  the  Platonists,  and  even  that  of  Descartes,  who  had  distin- 
guished innate  ideas,  or  at  least  those  spontaneously  suggesUng 
themselves  on  occasion  of  visible  objects,  from  those  strictly 
belonging  to  sense,  lost  ground  both  in  France  and  England ; 
nor  had  Leibnitz,  who  was  deemed  an  enemy  to  some  of  our 


independentlj  atound  us,  ic 


e  univeml     luppomnt  que  Dieu  oflt  empeehe  par  ai 


Locke  WW  B  philosopher,  equally  bold 
in  rollowing  U|>  his  own  inquiries,  aod 
cautious  ID  commitling  them,  except  u 
mere  conjectures,  to  the  public.  PeTlmpi 
RO  iiutuice  might  be  gi 
markable  Batici|uilioD  of  the  Ibeor;  of 
Bo«eo«ich  u  to  the  ruture  of  matter, 
which  Stewart  hai  ngaciously  inferred 
troni  a  pamage  in  the  Enajr  on  the 
Human  UndereUndiag.  But  ifwemajp 
trust  an  aDeedote  in  tbe  BiUiothique 
Raiionn^,  vol.  it.  p.  350.,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Coste,  the  French  translator 
of  that  wort,  Newton  conceived  the  idea 
of  Boscovich')  theory,  and  suggested  it 
to  Locke.  The  quotation  is  in  the  words 
of  the  translator: — 

"  loi  M.  Locke  eielte  notre  curiositfi 
lans  Touloir  la  salisftire.  Bien  des  gens 
s'^tant  imagines  qu'il  m'a*oit  commu- 
nique cette  maniJre  d'eipliquer  la  crea- 
tion de  la  mali^.  me  priereM,  peu  de 
temps  aprfe  que  ma  traduction  eut  vu 
le  Jour,  de  leur  en  &ire  part ;  mais  je  fus 
oblig£  de  leur  avouer  que  M.  L. 


re-     qualit£s    t 


>ortion  del'eipace  pur,  que, 
est  pfn^lrabU,  «lernel,  n^ 
i ;  car  d^li  cette  portion 
it  rimp^etrabilit^  I'une  de* 
□tielles  a  la  matifre.  £t 
ee  pur  est  sbsolument  uni- 
a  qu'i  supposer  que  Dieu 
niquE 


Liser  que  Ineu 
e  espece  d^im- 


,   EnBn, 

longtemps  apris  aa  mort,  M.  Le  Cheva- 
lier Newton,  i  qui  Je  parlais,  par  hasard, 
de  cet  endroit  du  livre  de  M.  Locke. 
me  dioouvrit  tout  lemyst^re.  Souriant, 
ilmediL  d'abord,  que  c'£Uit  lui-meme  qui 
■vait  imaging  cette  manifre  d'eipliquer 
U  creation  de  la  maliere ;  que  la  pen96a 
lui  en  6tait  venue  dans  resptit,  un  jour 
qu'il  vint  i  tomber  sur  cette  question, 
Bveo  M.  L.  et  un  seigneur  AngUii 
plein  de  vie,  et  qui  n'est  pas  moina  il- 
iustre  par  I'^tendue  de  acs  lumleres,  que 
par  sa  nalssance.  Et  voioi  comment  il 
leur  eipliqua  >a  penile.  '  On  pouvait,' 
dit  il.  '  se  former,  en  quelque  maniere, 
une  idee  de  la  creation  de  la  matieie,  en 


p£n£tr^ilit£  il  une  autre  pareille  portion 
de  I'espace,  et  cela  nous  dannerait,  en 

Suelque  soTte,  une  idie  de  la  mobility 
e  la  Distiere,  autre  qua1ii£  qui  lui  eat 
aussi  trii-essentielle.'  Nous  voUi  main- 
tenant  d^livr^  de  chercber  ce  que  M,  L. 
avut  trauvf  bon  de  cacher  &  nt  lecteurs.* 
Bibl.  Baisonnfe,  vol.  iv.  p.  349. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  oh«erve  what  bo- 
nour  the  conjecture  of  Stewart  does  to 
his  sagacity  ;  for  he  w*a  not  very  likely 
to  have  fallen  on  this  passage  in  an  old 

conceal  the  obliga^on,  had  he  done  so. 
The  theory  of  Bosoovich,  or,  ms  we  may 
perhaps  now  say,  of  Newton,  bos  been 
Uteiy  supported,  with  abundance  of  new 
illustration,  by  the  greatest  genius  in 
philosophical  discovery  whom  this  age 
and  country  can  boosL  I  will  conclude 
with  throving  out  a  suggestion,  whether, 
on  the  hypothesis  that  matter  is  only  a 
if  forcts,  att™   ■ 


and  1 


1    diHerc 


called,  il 


lodies,  as  they  are  vulgarly 
II  forces  are  capable 
illy  clpieased,  tber« 
it  not  a  proper  jbrmula  belonging  to  each 
body,  though  of  course  not  aoignable  by 
us,  which  might  be  called  iu  eqtiation, 
and  which,  if  known,  would  be  the  de- 
finition of  its  essence,  as  strictly  as  that 
of  n  geometricot  figure.  —  IB'IT.] 
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great  English  names,  BufBclent  weight  to  restore  it.  lu  the 
hands  of  some  who  followed  in  both  countries,  the  worst 
phrases  of  Locke  were  preferred  to  the  best ;  whatever  could 
be  turned  to  the  account  of  pyrrhonism,  materialism,  or  athe- 
bm,  made  a  figure  in  the  Epicurean  system  of  &  popular  phi- 
losophy.* The  German  metaphysicians  from  the  time  of 
Kant  deserve  at  least  the  credit  of  having  successfully  with- 
stood this  coarse  sensualism,  though  they  may  have  borrowed 
much  that  their  disciples  take  for  original,  and  added  much 
that  is  hardly  better  than  what  they  have  overthrown.  France 
has  also  made  a  rapid  return,  since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury* and  with  more  soundness  of  judgment  than  Germany,  to- 
wu^  the  doctrines  of  the  Cartesian  school.  Yet  the  opposite 
philosophy  to  that  which  never  rises  above  sensible  images  is 
exposed  to  a  danger  of  its  own  ;  it  is  one  which  the  infirmity 
of  the  human  faculties  renders  perpetually  at  handj  few  there 
are  who  in  reasoning  on  subjects  where  we  cannot  attain  what 
Locke  has  called  "positive  comprehensive  ideas"  are  secure 
from  falling  into  mere  nonsense  and  repugnancy.  In  that 
part  of  physics  which  is  simply  conversant  with  quantity,  this 
danger  is  probably  not  great,  but  in  all  such  inquiries  as  are 

*    [''  Locke,"  says  M.   Couiin,    "  has  been  taktn  by  othm,  if  be  derived  ume 

cartainlj  not  coDrouoded  leiuadoa  wilb  idcBifiomKnielowhichadifierentsoime 

Ibe  bcultia  of  the  mind  ;    be  eipreaaly  has  been  ualgned,  it  leeTTis  too  much  to 

dutingiiiibea  them,  but  he    make*    the  uj  that  he  make*  the  facultie*  play  ■ 

latler  play  a  lecondar;  and  inBignificant  ■econdary  and  inslgnificaDt  pact ;  wheo 

part,  and  concenten  their  aclion  on  sen-  the  part  he  aliributes  lo  Ihrai  a  Ihat  of 

wible  data  i  it  vaa  but  ■  itep  from  thence  giiing  ua  all  our  knowledge  bejond  Dial 

to  confound  them  with  MnaibilJtjr ;  and  of  mere  simple  tense  ;  and,  lo  use  hit 

we  hare  here  the  feeble  germ  of  a  fu-  own  analog;,  being  to  senialion  v  hnt  tlie 

tore   tbcoTj,  tbat  of  tranifbnned  tensa-  words  of  a  language,  in  all  their  conibi- 

lion,  Dfaenntion  ai  the  only  principle  of  nationi,  are  lo  the  letters  which  compose 

all  the  opeiatloni  of  the  mind.     Locke,  them.      M.  Couiin,  and  the  other  anto- 

wilbout    kDOwing   or  designing    it,  has  gonitts  of  Locke,  will  not  contend   tbat 

opciwd  tbenud  tothiseiclusTedoctiine.  we  could  have  had   anr  knowledge  of 

1^  adding  nothing  to  sensation  but  fa-  geometry orarilhmeticwitbuutBensation; 

coltk^  vbow  wbd*  buaineai  is  lo  eier-  and   Locke  has  never  supposed  that  »e 

ciae  thcmseliei  upon  it,  with  no  peculiar  could  have  so  mudi  ai  put  two  ideas  of 

or  origiiial  power."     Hiit.  de  la  Philoi.  eilension    or  number    together  without 

voL  u.  p.  137.  the  actiie  powers  of  the  mind.      In  this 

Ifthcpoweraofcombining.comparinp,  point  I  see   no  other  diEference  between 

and  generalising  the  ideas  originally  de-  the  two  schools,  thsu  that  one  derites  a 

med  InMn  seiue  aio  not  to  be  called  pe-  few  ideas  from   sense,  which  the  other 

culiar  and  original,  this  charge  might  be  cannot  trace  to  that  source  ;  and  this  it 

mtained.      But  though  Ij>ckc  had  not  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  the  dcprccia- 

tbc  aame  Tievi  of  the  active  and  lelf-ori.  tion  of  Locke  as  a  fslae  and  dangerous 

piiated  p<nr«rt  of  the  nund.wbich  have  guide  in  philosophy.  —  1S4T.J 
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sometimes  called  transcendental,    it  has   perpetually  ship- 
wrecked the  adventurous  navigator. 

1  I4f.  In  the  language  and  probably  the  notions  of  Locke 

as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  there  is  an  indistinctness 
■luth.     more  worthy  of  the  Aristotelian  schoolmen  than  of 

one  conversant  with  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 
"  Bodies,"  he  says,  "  manifestly  produce  ideas  in  us  by  im- 
pulse, the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies  to  operate 
in.  If,  then,  external  objects  be  not  united  to  our  minds,  when 
they  produce  ideas  in  it,  and  yet  we  perceive  these  original 
qufjities  in  such  of  them  as  singly  fall  under  our  senses,  it  is 
evident  that  some  motion  must  be  thence  continued  by  our 
nerves,  or  animal  spirits,  by  some  parts  of  our  bodies  to  the 
brain,  or  the  seat  of  sensation,  there  to  produce  in  our  minds 
the  particular  ideas  we  have  of  them.  And  since  the  exten- 
sion, figure,  number,  and  motion  of  bodies  of  an  observable 
bigness  may  be  perceived  at  a  distance  by  the  sight,  it  is  evi- 
dent some  singly  imperceptible  bodies  must  come  from  them 
to  tbe  eyes,  and  thereby  convey  to  the  brain  some  motion 
which  produces  those  ideas,  which  we  have  of  them,  in  us." 
He  so  far  retracts  his  first  position  afterwards,  as  to  admit, 
"in  consequence  of  what  Mr.  Newton  has  shown  in  the 
Principia  on  the  gravitation  of  matter  towards  matter,"  that 
God  not  only  can  put  into  bodies  powers  and  ways  of  oper- 
ation above  what  can  be  explained  from  what  we  know  of 
matter,  but  that  he  has  actually  done  so.  And  he  promises 
to  correct  the  former  passage,  which  however  he  has  never 
performed.  In  fact  he  seems,  by  the  use  of  phrases  which 
recur  too  often  to  be  thought  merely  figurative,  to  have  sup- 
posed that  something  in  the  brain  comes  into  local  contact 
with  the  mind.  He  was  here  unable  to  divest  himself,  any 
more  than  the  schoolmen  had  done,  of  the  notion  that  there 
is  a  proper  action  of  the  body  on  the  soid  in  perception.  The 
Cartesians  had  brought  in  the  theory  of  occasional  causes  and 
other  solutions  of  the  pheenomena,  so  as  to  avoid  what  seems 
so  irreconcilable  with  an  immaterial  principle.  No  one  is  so 
lavish  of  a  cerebral  instrumentality  in  mental  images  as 
Malebraiiche ;  he  seems  at  every  moment  on  the  verge  of 
materialism ;  he  coquets,  as  it  were,  with  an  Epicurean  phy- 
siology ;  but  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  continue  the  metaphor, 
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he  perceives  the  moment  where  to  stop,  and  retires,  like  a 
dexterous  fair  one,  with  unamirched  honour  to  his  immateri- 
alitj.      It  cannot  be  said  that  Locke  is  equally  successful. 

1 15.  In  another  and  a  well-known  passage,  he  has  thrown 
out  a  doubt  whether  God  might  not  superadd  the  gndmim. 
faculty  of  thinking  to  matter ;  and,  though  he  '™*"»'"y- 
thinks  it  probable  that  this  has  not  been  the  case,  leaves  it  at 
last  a  debatable  question,  wherein  nothing  else  than  presump- 
tions are  to  be  hiad.  Yet  he  has  strongly  argued  against  the 
possibility  of  a  material  Deity  upon  reasons  derived  from  the 
nature  of  matter.  Locke  dmost  appears  to  have  taken  the 
union  of  a  thinking  being  with  matter  for  the  thinking  of 
matter  itself.  What  is  there,  Stillingfleet  well  asks,  like 
self-consdousness  in  matter  ?  "  Nothing  at  all,"  Ijocke  re- 
plies, "  in  matter  as  matter.  But  that  Grod  cannot  bestow 
on  some  parcels  of  matter  a  power  of  thinking,  and  with  it 
self-consciousness,  will  never  be  proved  by  asking  how  tC  is 
possible  to  apprehend  that  mere  body  should  perceive  that  it 
doth  perceive."  But  if  that  we  call  mind,  and  of  which  we 
are  self-conscious,  were  thus  superadded  to  matter,  would  it 
the  less  be  sometliing  real  ?  In  what  sense  can  it  be  com- 
pared to  an  accident  or  quality?  It  has  been  jusdy  observed 
that  we  are  much  more  certain  of  the  independent  existence 
of  mind  than  of  that  of  matter.  But  that,  by  the  constitution 
of  our  nature,  a  definite  organisation,  or  what  will  be  gene- 
r^ly  thought  the  preferable  hypothesis,  an  organic  molecule, 
should  be  a  necessary  concomitant  of  this  immaterial  prin- 
ciple, does  not  involve  any  absurdity  at  all,  whatever  want  of 
evidence  may  be  objected  to  it. 

1 16.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  controversy  with  Stilling- 
fleet OD  this  passage,  Locke  seems  to  take  for  granted  that 
there  is  no  immaterial  principle  in  brutes ;  and  as  he  had 
too  much  plain  sense  to  adopt  the  Cartesian  theory  of  their 
inseosibility,  he  draws  the  most  plausible  argument  for  the 
possibility  of  thought  in  matter  by  the  admitted  fact  of  sen- 
sation and  voluntary  motion  in  these  animtd  organisations. 
**  It  is  not  doubted  but  that  the  properties  of  a  rose,  a 
peach,  or  an  elephant  superadded  to  matter  change  not  the 
properties  of  matter,  but  matter  is  in  these  things  matter 
still."      Few  perhaps  at  present  who  believe  in  the  imma- 
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teriality  of  the  humaa  soul  would  deny  the  same  to  an 
elephant ;  but  it  most  be  owned  that  the  discoveries  of  zoo- 
logy have  pushed  this  to  consequences  which  some  might  not 
readily  adopt.  The  spiritual  being  of  a  sponge  revolts  a 
little  our  prejudices  ;  yet  there  is  no  resting-place,  and  we 
must  admit  this,  or  be  content  to  sink  ourselves  into  a  mass 
of  medullary  fibre.  Brutes  have  been  as  slowly  emandpated 
in  philosophy  as  some  classes  of  mankind  have  been  in  civil 
polity ;  their  souls,  we  see,  were  almost  universally  disputed 
to  them  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  even  by  those 
who  did  not  absolutely  bring  them  down  to  macliinery.  Cven 
within  the  recollection  of  many,  it  was  common  to  deny 
them  any  kind  of  reasoning  faculty,  and  to  solve  their  most 
sagacious  actions  by  the  vague  word  instinct.  We  have 
come  of  late  years  to  think  better  of  our  humble  compa> 
nions  ;  and  as  usual  in  similar  cases,  the  predominant  bias, 
at  least  with  foreign  naturalists,  seems  rather  too  much  of  a 
levelling  character. 

117.  No  quality  more  remarkably  distinguishes  Locke 
than  his  love  of  truth.  He  is  of  no  sect  or  party,  has 
truth  ind  no  oblique  design,  such  as  we  so  frequently  per- 
ceive, of  sustaining  some  tenet  which  he  suppresses, 
no  submissiveness  to  the  opinions  of  others,  nor,  what  very 
few  lay  aside,  to  his  own.  Without  having  adopted  certain 
dominant  ideas,  like  DesoArtes  and  Malebranche,  he  follows 
with  inflexible  impartiality  and  unwearied  patience  the  long 
process  of  analysis  to '  which  he  has  subjected  the  human 
mind.  No  great  writer  has  been  more  exempt  from  vani^, 
in  which  he  is  very  advantageously  contrasted  with  Bacon 
and  Descartes  ;  but  he  is  sometimes  a  little  sharp  and  con- 
temptuous of  his  predecessors.  The  originality  of  Locke  is 
real  and  unadected  ;  not  that  he  has  derived  nothing  fi-om 
others,  which  would  be  a  great  reproach  to  himself  or  to 
them,  but  in  whatever  he  has  in  common  with  other  philoso> 
phers,  there  is  always  a  tinge  of  his  own  thoughts,  a  modi- 
fication of  the  particular  tenet,  or  at  least  a  peculiarity  of 
language  which  renders  it  not  very  easy  of  detection.  "  It 
was  not  to  be  expected,"  says  Stewart,  "that  in  a  work  so 
composed  by  snatches,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  the  author,  he 
should  be  able  accurately  to  draw  the  line  between  hi^  own 
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ideas  and  the  hints  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  others.  To 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  his  speculations  it  must 
appear  evident  that  he  had  studied  diligently  the  metaphy- 
Bical  writings  both  of  Hobbes  and  Gasseudi,  and  that  he  was 
DO  Stranger  to  the  Essays  of  Montaigne,  to  the  philosophical 
works  of  Bacon,  and  to  Malebranche's  Inquiry  after  Truth. 
That  he  was  familiarly  conversant  with  the  Cartesian  system 
may  be  presumed  from  what  we  are  told  by  his  biographer, 
that  it  was  this  which  first  inspired  him  with  a  disgust  at  the 
jargon  of  the  schools,  and  led  him  into  that  train  of  thinking 
which  he  afterwards  prosecuted  so  successfully.  I  do  not, 
however,  recollect  that  be  has  any  where  in  tus  Essay  mea- 
tioned  the  name  of  any  one  of  those  authors.  It  is  probable 
that  when  he  sat  down  to  write,  be  found  the  result  of  his 
youthful  reading  so  completely  identified  with  the  fruits  of 
his  subsequent  reflections,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
attempt  a  separation  of  the  one  from  the  other,  and  that  he 
was  thus  occasionally  led  to  mistake  the  treasures  of  memory 
for  those  of  invention.  That  this  was  really  the  case  may 
be  further  presumed  from  the  peculiar  and  original  cast  of 
his  phraseology,  which,  though  in  general  careless  and  un- 
polished, has  always  the  merit  of  that  characteristical  unity 
and  raciness  of  style,  which  demonstrate  that  while  he  was 
writing  he  conceived  himself  to  be  drawing  only  from  his 
own  resources."' 

118.  The  writer,  however,  whom  we  have  just  quoted  has 
not  quite  done  justice  to  the  originality  of  Locke  in  Der«>acd  id 
more  than  one  instance.  TTius  on  this  very  pas-  '"™*'- 
sage  we  find  a  note  in  these  words  :  —  "  Mr.  Addison  has  re- 
marked that  Malebrancbe  had  the  start  of  Locke  by  several 
years  in  his  notions  on  the  subject  of  duration.  Some  other 
ooioddeaces  not  less  remarkable  might  be  easily  pointed  out 
in  tbe  opinions  of  the  English  and  of  tbe  French  philoso- 
pher." I  am  not  prepared  to  dispute,  nor  do  I  doubt,  the 
truth  of  the  latter'  sentence.  But  with  respect  to  the  notions 
of  Malebrancbe  and  Locke  on  duration,  it  must  be  said,  that 
tfiey  are  neither  the  same,  nor  has  Addison  asserted  them  to 
be  so.t  The  one  threw  out  an  hypothesis  with  no  attempt 
at  proof  i  tbe  other  offered  an  explanation  of  the  pluenomena. 

■  Pn^baaarj  DUaerUtion.  +  SpecMlor,  No.  94. 
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What  Locke  has  advanced  as  to  our  getting  the  ideaof  dara- 
tioii  by  reflecting  on  the  succession  of  our  ideas  seems  to  be 
truly  his  own.  Whether  it  be  entirely  the  right  explanation, 
is  another  question.  It  rather  appears  to  me  that  the  in- 
ternal sense,  as  we  may  not  improperly  call  it,  of  duration 
belongs  separately  to  each  idea,  and  13  rather  lost  than  sug- 
gested by  their  succession.  Duration  is  best  perceived  when 
we  are  able  to  detain  an  idea  for  some  time  without  change, 
as  in  watching  the  motion  of  a  pendulum.  And  though  it  is 
impossible  for  the  mind  to  continue  in  this  state  of  immobility 
more  perhaps  than  about  a  second  or  two,  this  is  sufficient 
to  give  us  an  idea  of  duration  as  the  necessary  condition  of 
existence.  Whether  this  be  an  objective  or  merely  a  subjective 
necessity,  is  an  abstruse  question,  which  our  sensations  do 
not  enable  us  to  decide.  But  Locke  appears  to  have  looked 
rather  at  the  measure  of  duration,  by  which  we  divide  it  into 
portions,  than  at  the  mere  simplicity  of  the  idea  itself.  Such 
a  measure,  it  is  certain,  can  only  be  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a  succession  in  our  ideas. 

1 19-  It  has  been  also  remarked  by  Stewart,  that  Locke 
claims  a  discovery  rather  due  to  Descartes ;  namely,  the  im- 
possibility of  defining  simple  ideas.  Descartes  however,  as 
well  as  the  authors  of  the  Port- Royal  Logic,  merely  says  that 
words  already  as  clear  as  we  can  make  them  do  not  require, 
or  even  admit,  of  definition.  But  I  do  not  perceive  that  he 
has  made  the  distinction  we  find  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are  not  capa- 
ble of  any  definition,  while  the  names  of  all  complex  ideas 
are  so.  "  It  has  not,  that  I  know,"  Locke  says,  "  been 
observed  by  any  body  what  words  are  and  what  words  are 
not  capable  of  being  defined."  The  passage  which  I  have 
quoted  in  another  place,  from  Descartes's  posthumous  dia- 
logue, even  if  it  went  to  this  length,  was  unknown  to  Locke ; 
yet  he  might  have  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  in  some 
measure  anticipated  in  other  observations  by  that  philo- 
sopher. 

1 20.  The  first  book  of  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing is  directed,  as  is  well  known,  against  the 
ofiuilu    doctrine  of  innate   ideas,  or  innate  principles   in 

™'       the  mind.     This  has  been  often  censured,  as  com- 
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bating  in  some  places  a  tenet  which  no  one  would  support, 
and  as,  in  other  passages,  breaking  in  upon  moral  distinc- 
tions diemselves,  by  disputing  the  universality  of  their  ac- 
Icnowledgment.  With  respect  to  the  former  charge,  it  is 
not  perhaps  easy  for  us  to  determine  what  might  be  the 
crude  and  confused  notions,  or  at  least  language,  of  many 
who  held  the  theory  of  innate  ideas.  It  is  by  no  means 
evident  that  Locke  had  Descartes  chiefly  or  even  at  all  in  his 
view^.  Lord  Herbert,  whom  he  distinctly  answers,  and  many 
others,  especially  the  Flatonists,  had  dwelt  upon  innate  ideas 
in  far  stronger  terms  than  the  great  French  metaphysician, 
if  indeed  he  can  be  said  to  have  maintained  them  at  alL' 
ITie  latter  and  more  important  accusation  rests  upon  no  other 
pretext,  than  that  Locke  must  be  reckoned  among  those  who 
nave  not  admitted  a  moral  (acuity  of  discerning  right  from 
wrong  to  be  a  part  of  our  constitution.  But  that  there  is  a 
law  of  nature  imposed  by  the  Supreme  Being,  and  conse- 
quently universal,  has  been  so  repeatedly  asserted  in  his  writ- 
ings, that  it  would  imply  great  inattention  to  question  it. 
Stewart  has  justly  vindicated  Locke  in  this  respect  from 
some  hasty  and  indefinite  charges  of  Beattie';  but  I  must 
venture  to  think  that  lie  goes  much  too  far  when  he  attempts 
to  identity  tiie  doctrines  of  the  Essay  with  those  of  Shaftes- 
bury. 'Diese  two  philosophers  were  in  opposite  schools  as 
to  the  test  of  moral  sentiments.  Locke  seems  always  to 
adopt  what  is  called  the  selfish  system  in  morals,  resolving 
all  morality  into  religion,  and  all  religion  into  a  regard  to 
our  own  interest.  Ami  he  seems  to  have  paid  less  attention. 
to  the  emotions  than  to  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  soul. 

121.  It  would  by  no  means  be  difficult  to  controvert 
other  tenets  of  this  great  man.  But  the  obliga-  G«ier.i 
tions  we  owe  to  him  for  the  Essay  on  the  Human  '"'"' 
Understanding  are  never  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  truly  the  first 
real  chart  of  the  coasts ;  wherein  some  may  be  laid  down 
incorrectly,  but  the  general  relations  of  all  are  perceived. 
And  we  who  find  some  things  to  censure  in  Locke  have  per- 

*  [To  the  pinagn  quoted  by  Stewart,  clires  hii  belief,  "  that  there  u  a  U«  of 

(Firrt  DiserUlicHi,  p.  SS.)  wa  miy  adds  nature  knowable  bj  the  light  of  nature." 

letter  noee  published,  of  Loeke  to  Mr.  King'a  Life  of  Loclce,  toI.  i.  p.  366.— 

Tjrrdl,  vbereia  be  moM  explicitly  de-  1B4T.J 

VOL.  III.  C  C  ^ 
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haps  learoed  how  to  censure  them  from  himself ;  we  have 
thrown  off  so  many  false  notions  and  films  of  prejudice  by 
his  help  that  we  are  become  capable  of  judging  our  master. 
This  is  what  has  been  the  fate  of  all  who  have  pushed 
onward  the  landmarks  of  science ;  they  have  made  that  easy 
for  inferior  men  which  was  painfully  laboured  throtigh  by 
themselves.  Among  mauy  excellent  things  in  the  Essay  on 
Human  Understanding  none  are  more  admirable  than  much 
of  the  third  book  on  the  nature  of  words,  especially  the  three 
chapters  on  their  imperfection  and  abuse.*  In  earlier  treadses 
of  logic,  at  least  in  that  of  Port-Royal,  some  of  this  might 
be  found ;  but  nowhere  are  verbal  fallacies,  and  above  all, 
the  sources  from  which  they  spring,  so  fully  and  conclusively 
exposed.! 

•   [In  former  editioDi  I  hadnid  "the  ma  j  faSTe  been  wronfc  in  Locke  to  emploj 

vhole  third  liook,"  vhicb  Mr.  Mill  calli  the  word  idta  in  diSeront  scnaet.      But, 

"Uut  immortal  tbird  book."      But  ve  ai  uudoubtedljr  he  did  not  alvaja  mMn 

mult  except  tlie    tiitli  chapter  on   the  bj  it  an  image  in  the  mind,  what  cao  be 

names  of  mbstaneet,  in   which  I«cke'a  lea  fair  than  auch  passage*  lu  tfae  fbllov- 

reoBomng  against  the  real  distinction  of  ing  ?     **  £h  hien  I  longea  y,  rous  n'aTei 

■peciei  in  (he  three  kingdoms  of  nature  deconnaiiaancel^gitimedelspenB^.dela 

iifuU  of  IWUe  assumplions,  and  cannot  be  volenti,  dela  sennbilit^.qu'a  la  condition 

muDtained  at  all  in  the  present  state  of  que  les  id^  que  Tout  en  ajret  Toua  lea 

natural  history.     He  asks,  ch.  tI.  §  13.,  reprfaenteni ;  elcesidlkadoiventStre  da 

"  What  are  the  alterations  may  or  may  images,  et  par  con«k|uent  des  images  mK- 

Dot  be  in  a  hone  or  lead,  without  mek-  tfrielles.     Jugei  dans  quelle  abime  d'ab- 

ing   either   of    them    ta   be   of  another  Burdtt£snousToiUtomb£s.  Poureonnaltra 

■peciei?"     The  snswct  is  obrious,  that  la  pens£e  et  la  Tolonti  qui  sont  immat^- 

an  animal  engendered  between  a  bona  elles,  il  but  que  nous  en  ayoDS  une  image 

and  mare,  is  a  horse,  and  no  other  ;  and  mM£riellequi  leur  ranemfale."  (Coundc 

that  any  alteration  in  the  atomic  weight  I'Hist.  de  la  Philos.  vol.   ii.  p.  348.  ed. 

sflead  would  nuke  it  a  different  species.  isa9.)    It  ought  sure!;  to  baie  occurred 

"  I  once  saw  a  creature,"  saya    Locke,  that,   in   proportion  to  the  absurdity  at 

"  that  was  the  inue  of  a  cat  and  a  rat,  such  a  proposition,  was  the  want  of  like- 

and  had  the  plain  marki  of  both  about  lihood  thatamind  emincntlycantiauiand 

it."   This  cannot  be  true ;  butifitwere?  reHeetiTc  should  bare  embraced  it. 

Ai«theretbereR>reaomerecotsaiidmere  It  is  not  possible  in  a  note  to  reniail 

rats? — 184T.]  on  the  man;  passages  wherein  M.  Counn 

A  highly- distinguished  philosopher,  has  dealt  no^r  measure  to  our  illustiious 

!ousin,  has  dcTuted  nearly  a  tolome  metaphysician.      But  one  1  will  not  pass 

the  refutBliou  of  Locke,  discussing  al-  over.      He  quotes  Locke  for  the  woidi: 

'  ipler  in  the  second  and  "  A  I'^ard  des  esprits,  (nos  ames,  lesin- 

""              "            "  ■IligeDcej,)  [interpolation  by  M.  Couan 
imult^]  nous  ne  poufiHis  pas  plus  cm- 

by  any  means  go  along  with  naitre  qu'll  y  ades  espritafiniiriellement 

the  able  writer ;  and  regret  that  he  has  eiistans,  par  les  id^  que  nous  en  B*an^ 

taken  so  little  paini  to  dtitii^tih  ml  que  nous  ne  pouTons  connaitre  qu'il  y  a 

IVom  verbal  differences  of  opinion,  but  des  fia  on   del  eentaurei  par  let  id£ca 

has,  on  the  contrary,  had  nothing  so  much  que  notu  nous  en  formoni^'*    Voili  bien, 

ftt  heart  as  to  depreciate  the  glory  of  one  ce  me  semhie,  le  icepticisme  absolu  j  et 

whom  Ed^ope  has  long  reckoned  among  tous  peoaei  peut-^tre  qtie  U  eonolusian 

the  founders  of  metaphyseal  science.    It  demiire  de  Locke  sera  qu'il  n";  a  aacitM 


H.  Ci 
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132.  The  same  praiseworthy  diligence  in  huntJDg  error  to 
its  lurkiiig-places  distinguishes  the  short  treatise  on  i^j^k.-. 
die  Conduct  of  the  Understanding*,  which  having  E^j^f*"' 
been  originally  designed  as  an  additional  chapter  to  ""^'"■- 
tbe  Essay*,  is  as  it  were  the  ethical  application  uf  its  theory, 
and  ought  always  to  be  read  with  it,  if  indeed,  for  the  sake 
of  its  practice  utility,  it  should  not  come  sooner  into  the 
course  of  education.  Aristotle  himself,  and  the  whole  of  his 
dialectical  school,  had  pointed  out  many  of  the  sophisms 
againat  which  we  should  guard  our  reasoning  faculties ;  hut 
mese  are  chiefly  such  as  others  attempt  to  put  upon  us  in 
dispute.  There  are  more  dangerous  fallacies  by  which  we 
cheat  ourselves ;  prejudice,  partiality,  self-interest,  vanity, 
iuattentioD,  and  Indifference  to  truth.     Locke,  who  was  as 


Te™l  other  ihings,  we  murt  content  our- 
e  que  eontre  la  aub-  leUn  irith  (he  evidence  of  bilh."  B.  it. 
■UDcc.  Cest  U  Du  il  Kurmit  da  iboutii;  ch.  11,  But  at  the  begiDning  of  the 
mail  il  ne  I'ose,  parce  qu'jl  a'y  ■  p»i  Mine  chapter,  be  mjt,  '*The  fcaoirledge 
on  philoKipbe  a  la  fois  plui  mga  et  plus  of  our  own  being  we  have  by  intuilioo." 
ineimuxtaiit  que  Locke.  Que  fait-il.  And  in  tlie  preceding,  Ihe  tenth  chapter, 
Hoiwun?  Dana  te  p£ril  oil  le  pouise  more  fully  :  "  I  think  it  ia  bejond  ques. 
I>  pbilovophie,  il  abandonne  m  philo-  tion,  that  man  has  a  dear  perception  of 
■opbie  el  toute  philosophie,  et  il  en  ap-  bis  own  being:  he  koowi  certainly  that 
pdle  »u  cbritUanUTne,  it  la  r^v^latiou,  i  be  eiists,  and  that  he  is  (oinetbing.  Ha 
la  foi ;  el  par  (iii,  par  r^vSlstioa,  il  n'en-  that  can  doubt,  whelher  lie  be  any  thing 
tend  pai  nne  fui,  une  r^Telation  philoso.  or  no,  I  tpeok  not  to.  no  more  than  I 
phique;  cetle  Interpretation  n'appartient  would  argue  with  pure  nothing,  or  en- 
p>i  au  tempi  de  Locke  ;  it  entend  la  foi  dearour  to  convince  non-enlitjr,  that  it 
et  la  r£<£la^n  dant  Ib  sent  propre  de  la  were  ■omething."  Compare  thi«  with 
tbioli^e la plui ortbodoie ;  etilconclut  M.  Cousin's  reprc«enUtioa. 
•ion  :  "  Par  consequent,  aur  I'cxiateace  llie  name  of  Locke  is  pstt  of  our  lite- 
da  reaptil  nous  derona  noua  contester  de  rarjr  inheritance  which,  ai  Englishmen, 
rfridineedeli  fm."  p.  350.  Who  could  we  cannat  sacriHce.  If.  indeed,  Ihe  uni- 
mppoie,  that  all  this  imputation  of  unli-  veraity  at  which  he  was  educated  cannot 
miled  acapliciam,  not  1e»  than  that  of  discover  (hat  he  ii,  perhaps,  her  chief 
Hnme,  line*  it  antounta  to  a  doubt  of  boast,  if  a  declairaer  from  that  quartet 
thceiiitnieeorourown  minds,  isfbunded  presumes  to  apeak  of  "the  sophist 
oo  M.  Couiin'i  misunderstanding  of  the  Locke,"  we  may  console  ounelvei  by 
WMd  sptril  f  By  spirits,  or  Qnite  spirits,  recollecting  bow  li(tle  influence  such  a 
Locke  did  not  mean  our  own  mini^,  but  local  party  is  likely  to  obtain  over  the 
created  intelligences,  diflering  from  hu-  literary  world.  But  the  fame  of  M. 
man,  aa  the  word  was  constantly  used  in  Cousin  is  *a  conspicuous,  that  bis  prc- 
tbcological  metsphyues.  The  aense  of  Jodices  readily  become  the  pr^udiees  of 
tb*  passage  to  which  M.  Coudn  refers,  many,  and  his  misrepresentations  pan 
is  H>  clear,  that  no  English  reader  could  with  inany  Tor  unanswerable  critidsms. 
misconcnre    it;     probably   he    was   led  _  1S47.] 

wrong  bra  translation  in  which  he  found  *  See   a    letter   to   Molyneui,   dated 

the  wocdnvni.  April,  1697.    Locke'a  Works(bl.  1759), 

Bnt  I  really  cannot  imagine  any  tnuu-  vol.  iiL  p.  539. 
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exempt  from  these  as  almost  any  man  who  has  tarned  his 
mind  to  so  many  subjects  where  their  infiuence  is  to  be 
suspected,  has  dwelled  on  the  moral  discipline  of  the  intellect 
in  ^is  treatise  better,  as  I  conceive,  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, thongh  we  have  already  seen,  and  it  might  appear 
far  more  at  length  to  those  who  should  have  recourse  to  the 
books,  that  Amauld  and  Malebranche,  besides  other  French 
philosophera  of  the  age,  had  not  been  remiss  in  this  indis- 
pensable part  of  logic 

1^.  Locke  throughout  this  treatise  labours  to  secure  the 
inquirer  from  that  previous  persuasion  of  his  own  opinion, 
which  generally  renders  all  his  pretended  investigations  of  its 
truth  little  more  than  illusive  and  nugatory.  But  the  indif- 
ferency  which  he  recommends  to  every  thing  except  truth 
itself,  so  that  we  should  not  even  wish  any  thing  to  be  true 
before  we  have  examined  whether  it  be  so,  seems  to  involve 
the  impossible  hypothesis  that  man  is  but  a  purely  reasoning 
being.  It  is  vain  to  press  the  recommendation  of  freedom 
from  prejudice  so  far  j  since  we  cannot  but  conceive  some 
propositions  to  be  more  connected  with  our  welfare  than  others, 
and  consequendy  to  desire  their  truth.  These  exaggerations 
lay  a  fundamental  condition  of  honest  inquiry  open  to  the 
sneers  of  its  adversaries  ;  and  it  is  suffident,  because  nothing 
more  is  really  attainable,  first  to  dispossess  ourselves  of  the 
notion  that  our  interests  are  concerned  where  they  are  not, 
and  next,  even  when  we  cannot  but  wish  one  result  of  our 
inquiries  rather  than  another,  to  be  the  more  unremitting  in 
our  endeavours  to  exclude  this  bios  from  our  reasoning. 

124.  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  in 
neglecting  to  put  this  litde  treatise  in  the  hands  of  a  boy  about 
the  time  when  the  reasoning  faculties  become  developed.  It 
will  give  him  a  sober  and  serious,  not  flippant  or  self'<:on- 
ceited,  independency  of  thinking ;  and  while  it  teaches  how 
to  distrust  ourselves  and  to  watch  those  prejudices  which 
necessarily  grow  up  from  one  cause  or  another,  will  inspire 
a  reasonable  confidence  in  what  he  has  well  considered,  by 
taking  off  a  little  of  that  deference  to  authority,  whidi  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  in  its  excess,  that,  like  its  cousin-german, 
party-spirit,  it  is  frequently  united  to  loyalty  of  heart  and  the 
generous  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


HISTOBT  OP   MORAL  AND    POLITICAL    PHILOSOPHY    AND 
OF   JURISPEUDENCE,    FROM    1650   TO    I7OO. 


Sect.  I On  Moral  Philosophy. 

PaicttTi  Pnmatial  Letlrrt  —  Ta^/ior  —  Cudworth  —  Spinoia  —  CmabarlanJ't 
Jiaw  of  y^alure  —  Puffendorf'i  TWalite  on  Ike  lame  Subject  —  RochefbvcauU 
amd  Lt  Brig/ere  —  Locke  on  Education  —  Faielon. 

1.  The  casuistical  writers  of  the  Roman  church,  and  especially 
of  the  Jesuit  order,  belong  to  earlier  periods  ;  for  cuuiitrr  or 
little  room  was  left  for  any  thing  but  popular  com-  ""  ''"^"■ 
pilations  from  large  works  of  vast  labour  and  accredited  au- 
thority. But  the  false  principles  imputed  to  the  latter  school 
now  raised  a  louder  cry  than  before.  Implacable  and  unspar- 
ing enemies,  as  welt  as  ambitious  intriguers  themselves,  they 
were  encountered  by  a  host  of  those  who  envied,  feared,  and 
hated  them.  Among  those  none  were  such  willing  or  able 
accusers  as  the  Janaenists  whom  they  persecuted.  Pascal, 
by  his  Provincial  Letters,  did  more  to  ruin  the  name 
of  Jesuit  than  all  the  controversies  of  Protestantism,  .£dli  Lct^ 
or  all  the  fulminations  of  die  parliament  of  Paris. 
A  letter  of  Antony  Amauld,  published  in  \&55,  wherein  he 
declared  that  he  could  not  find  in  Jansenius  the  propositions 
condemned  by  the  pope,  and  laid  himself  open  to  censure  by 
some  of  his  own,  provoked  the  Sorbonne,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  to  exduae  him  from  the  faculty  of  theology.  Before 
this  resolution  was  taken,  Pascal  came  forward  in  defence 
of  his  friend,  under  a  fictitious  name,  in  the  first  of  what  have 
been  always  called  Lettres  Frovtnciales,  but  more  accurately, 
Lettres  ecrites  par  Louis  de  Montalte  a  ua  Provincial  de  ses 

c  c    3  ,'--1 
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Amis.  In  the  6rst  four  of  them  he  discusses  the  thorny 
problems  of  Jansenism,  aiming  chiefiy  to  show  that  St-Tbomas 
Aquinas  bad  maintained  the  same  doctrine  on  efBcacious  grace 
which  his  disciples  the  Dominicans  now  rejected  from  another 
quarter.  But  he  passed  from  hence  to  a  theme  mare  gene- 
rally intelligible  and  interesting,  the  false  morality  of  the 
Jesuit  casuists.  He  has  accumulated  so  long  a  list  of  sam- 
datoQs  decisions,  and  dwelled  upon  them  ^^ith  so  much  wit  and 
spirit,  and  yet  with  so  serious  a  severity,  that  the  order  of 
Loyola  became  a  by-word  with  mankind.  I  do  not  agree 
wiUi  those  who  think  the  Provincial  Letters  a  greater  proof 
of  the  genius  of  Pascal  than  his  Thoughts,  in  spite  of  the 
many  weaknesses  in  reasoning  which  these  display.  The 
former  are  at  present,  finely  written  as  all  confess  them  to  be, 
too  much  filled  with  obsolete  controversy,  they  quote  books 
too  much  forgotten,  they  have  too  little  bearing  on  any  per- 
manent sympathies,  to  be  read  with  much  interest  or  pleasure. 
2.  The  Jesuits  had,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  no  writers 
at  that  time  of  sufficient  ability  to  defend  them  ;  and 
quMU^  being  disliked  by  many  who  were  not  Janseuists, 
''°°'°'  could  make  little  stand  agtunst  their  adversaries,  till 
public  opinion  had  already  taken  its  line.  They  have  since 
not  failed  to  charge  Pascal  with  extreme  misrepreaentatioD  of 
their  eminent  casuists,  £scobar,  Busenbaum,  and  many  others, 
so  that  some  later  disciples  of  their  school  have  ventured  to 
call  the  Provincial  Letters  the  immortal  liars  (les  immortelles 
menteuses).  It  has  been  insinuated,  since  Pascal's  veracity 
is  hard  to  attack,  that  he  was  deceived  by  those  from  whom 
he  borrowed  his  quotations.  But  he  has  declared  himself,  in 
a  remarkable  passage,  not  only  that,  tuT  from  repenting  of 
these  letters,  he  would  make  them  yet  stronger  if  it  were  to 
be  done  again,  but  that,  althoi^h  he  had  not  read  all  the 
books  he  has  quoted,  else  he  must  have  spent  great  part  of 
his  life  in  reading  bad  books,  yet  he  had  read  Escobar  twice 
through  ;  aud  with  respect  to  the  rest,  he  had  not  quoted  a 
single  passage  without  having  seen  it  in  the  book,  and  ex- 
amined the  context  before  and  after,  that  he  might  not  con- 
found  an  objection  with  an  answer,  which  would  have  been 
reprehensible  and  unjust":  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  save 
*  (EuTKi  d«  PunI,  Tol.  L  y.  lOa 
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the  honour  of  Pascal,  if  bis  quotations  are  not  fair.  Nor  did 
be  stand  alone  in  his  imputations  on  the  Jesuit  casuistry. 
A  book,  called  Morale  des  Jesuites,  by  Nicolas  Feirault, 
published  at  Mons  in  1667>  goes  over  the  same  ground  with 
less  pleasantry,  but  not  less  learning. 

3.  The  moat  extensive  and  learned  work  on  casuistry  which 
has  appeared  in  the  Knglish  language  is  the  Ductor 
Dubitandum  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  published  in  l660.  ^■|^'''"- 
This,  as  its  title  shows,  treats  of  subjective  morality, 

or  the  guidance  of  the  conscience.  But  this  cannot  be  much 
discussed  without  establishing  some  principles  of  ol^ective 
right  and  wrong,  some  standard  by  which  the  conscience  is 
to  be  ruled.  '*  The  whole  measure  and  rule  of  conscience," 
according  to  Taylor,  "  is  the  law  of  God,  or  God's  will 
signified  to  us  by  nature  or  revelation ;  and  by  the  several 
manners  and  times  and  parts  of  its  communication  it  hath 
obtained  several  names  ;  —  the  law  of  nature — the  consent  of 
nations  —  right  reason  —  the  Decalogue  —  the  sermon  of 
Qirist — the  canons  of  the  apostles — the  laws  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  of  princes  and  governors  -~~  fame  or  the  public  re- 
putation of  things,  expressed  by  proverbs  and  other  instances 
and  manners  of  public  honesty.  .  .  .  These  being  the  full 
measures  of  right  and  wrong,  of  lawful  and  unlawful,  will  be 
the  rule  of  conscience  and  the  subject  of  the  present  book." 

4.  The  heterogeneous  combination  of  things  so  different  in 
nature  and  authority,  as  if  they  were  all  expressions  ,„  cnuvMt 
of  the  law  of  God,  does  not  augur  well  for  the  dis-  ""■  ''•'""*■ 
tinctness  of  Taylor's  moral  philosophy,  and  would  be  dis- 
advantageously  compared  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 
Hooker.  Nor  are  we  deceived  in  the  anticipations  we  might 
draw.  With  many  of  Taylor's  excellencies,  his  vast  fjertility 
and  his  frequent  acuteness,  the  Ductor  Dubitandum  exhibits 
his  characteristic  defects ;  the  waste  of  quotations  is  even 
greater  than  in  his  other  writings,  and  his  own  exuberance  of 
mind  degenerates  into  an  intolerable  prolixity.  His  solution 
of  moral  difficulties  is  often  unsatisfactory  ;  after  an  accumu- 
lation of  arguments  and  authorities  we  have  the  disappoint- 
ment to  perceive  that  the  knot  is  neither  untied  nor  cut ; 
there  seems  a  want  of  close  investigation  of  principles,  a 
frequent  confusion  and  obscurity,  which  Taylor's  two  chief 
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faults,  excessive  display  of  erudidon  and  redundaDcy  of 
language,  conspire  to  produce.  Paley  is  no  doubt  often 
superficial,  and  sometimes  mistaken  j  yet  iu  clearness,  in 
conciseness,  in  freedom  from  impertinent  reference  to  au- 
thority, he  is  far  superior  to  Taylor. 

5.  Taylor  seems  too  much  inclined  to  side  with  those  who 
resolve  all  right  and  wrong  into  the  positive  will  of  Grod. 
The  law  of  nature  he  defines  to  be  "  the  universal  law  of  the 
world,  or  of  mankind,  to  which  we  are  inclined  by  nature, 
invited  by  consent,  prompted  by  reason,  but  which  is  bound 
upon  us  only  by  the  command  of  God."  Though  in  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  word,  law,  this  may  be  truly  said,  it 
was  surely  required,  considering  the  large  sense  which  that 
word  has  obtained  as  coinddent  with  moral  right,  that  a 
fuller  explanation  should  be  given  than  Taylor  has  even 
intimated,  lest  the  goodness  of  the  Deity  should  seem  some- 
thing arbitrary  and  precarious.  And,  though  in  m^ntaining, 
agunst  most  of  the  scholastic  metaphysidans,  that  Grod  can 
dispense  with  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  he  may  be 
substantially  right,  yet  his  reasons  seem  by  no  means  the 
clearest  and  most  satisfactory  that  might  be  assigned.  It 
may  be  added,  that  in  bis  prolix  rules  concerning  what  he 
calls  a  probable  conscience,  he  comes  very  near  to  the  much 
decried  theories  of  the  Jesuits.  There  was  indeed  a  vein 
of  subtilty  in  Taylor's  understanding  which  was  not  always 
without  influence  on  his  candour. 

G.  A  treatise  concerning  eternal  and  immutable  morality, 
by  Cudworth,  was  first  published  in  1731.  This 
iinaiuu^  may  be  almost  reckoned  a  portion  of  his  Intellectual 
System,  the  object  being  what  he  has  declared  to  be 
one  of  those  which  he  had  there  in  view.  This  was  to  prove 
that  moral  diSerences  of  right  and  wrong,  are  antecedent  to 
any  divine  law.  He  wrote  therefore  not  only  agunst  the 
Galvinistic  school,  but  in  some  measure  agunst  Taylor,  though 
he  abstains  from  mentioning  any  recent  author  except  Des- 
cartes, who  had  gone  far  in  referring  alt  moral  disdnctions  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  Gudworth's  reasoning  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  and  rests  too  much  on  the  di^matic  meta- 
physics which  were  going  out  of  use.  The  nature  or  essence 
of  nothing,  he  maintains,  can  depend  upon  the  will  of  God 
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alone,  which  is  the  efficient,  but  not  the  forma1>  cause  of  all 
things ;  a  distinction  not  very  intelligible,  but  on  which  he 
seems  to  build  his  theory.*  For,  though  admitting  tliat 
moral  relations  have  no  objective  existence  out  of  the  mind, 
he  holds  that  they  have  a  positive  essence,  and  therefore  are 
not  nothing' ;  whence  it  follows  that  they  must  be  independent 
of  will.  He  pours  out  much  ancient  learning,  though  not  so 
lavishly  as  in  the  Intellectual  System. 

7>  The  urgent  neosssity  of  contracting  my  suls  in  this  last 
period,  far  the  most  abundant  as  it  is  in  the  variety  ^icoie-u 
and  extent  of  its  literature,  restrains  me  from  more  '.'"=""■ 
than  a  bare  mention  of  several  works  not  undeserving  of  re- 
gard. The  Essais  de  Morale  of  Nicole  are  less  read  than 
esteemed,  says  a  late  biographer,  t  Voltaire  however  pro- 
phesied that  they  would  not  perish.  "  The  chapter  espe- 
cially," he  proceeds,  "  on  the  means  of  preserving  peace 
among  men  is  a  master-piece  to  which  nothing  equal  has  been 
left  to  OS  by  antiquity."  t  Hiese  Essays  are  property  con- 
tained in  six  volumes ;  but  so  many  other  pieces  are  added  in 
some  e^tions  that  the  collection  under  that  title  is  very  long. 
La  Placette,  minister  of  a  French  church  at  Copenhagen,  has 
been  called  the  Protestant  Nicole.  His  Essais  de  Morale,  in 
1693  and  other  years,  are  full  of  a  solid  morality,  rather 
strict  in  casuistry,  and  apparently  not  deficient  in  observation, 
and  analytical  views  of  human  nature.  They  were  much 
esteemed  in  their  own  age.  Works  of  this  kind  treat  so  very 
closely  on  the  department  of  practical  religion  that  it  is  some- 
times ditlicult  to  separate  them  on  any  fixed  principle.  A  ]ess 
horailetical  form,  a  comparative  absence  of  scriptural  quota- 
tion, a  more  reasoning  and  observing  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  subject,  are  the  chief  distinctions.  But  in  the  sermons  of 
Barrow  and  some  others  we  find  a  great  deal  of  what  may  be 
justly  called  moral  phdosophy. 

8.  A  book  by  Sharrock,  De  Officiis  secundum  Rationis 
Humante  Dictata,  I66O,  is  occasionally  quoted,  and     ouier 
seems  to  he  of  a  philosophical  nature.  §    Velthuysen,     *^'*"- 
a  Dutch  minister,  was  of  more  reputation.     His  name  was 

*   r.iS.  §  Cumbcrlind    (in    prcfitione)    Da 

t  Biog.  UnW.  l^giliui  Naturic. 
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ratlier  obnoxious  to  the  orthodox,  since  he  was  a  strenuons 
advocate  of  toleration,  a  Cartesian  in  philosophy,  and  imJined 
to  judge  for  himself.  His  diief  works  are  De  Principiis 
Justi  et  Decori,  and  De  Naturali  Pudore.*  But  we  must  now 
pass  on  to  those  who  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  in 
moral  philosophy,  Cumberland  and  Puffendorf,  after  giving 
a  short  consideration  to  Spinosa. 

Q.  The  moral  system,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  Spinosa,  has 
Hwii  srttna  ^i^f  developed  by  him  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  parts 
DcspiDou.  Qf  [jjg  Ethics.  We  are  not  deceived  in  what  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  unhesitating  adherence  of 
Spinosa  to  a  rigorous  line  of  reasoning,  that  his  ethical 
scheme  would  offer  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental 
pantheism  of  his  philosophy.  In  nature  itself,  he  miuntains 
as  before,  there  is  neither  perfection  nor  imperfection,  neither 
good  nor  evil ;  but  these  are  modes  of  speaking,  adopted  to 
^mress  the  relations  of  things  as  they  appear  to  our  minds. 
Whatever  contains  more  positive  attributes  capable  of  being 
apprehended  by  us  than  another  contains,  is  more  perfect  than 
it  Whatever  we  know  to  be  useful  to  ourselves,  that  is 
good ;  and  whatever  impedes  our  attainment  of  good,  is  evil. 
By  this  utillt^^  Spinosa  does  not  understand  happiness,  if  by 
that  is  meant  pleasurable  sensatioli,  but  the  extension  of  our 
mental  and  bodily  capacities.  The  passions  restnun  and  over- 
power these  capacities ;  and  coming  from  without,  that  is, 
from  the  body,  render  the  mind  a  less  powerful  agent  than  it 
seems  to  be.  It  is  only,  we  may  remember  in  a  popular 
sense,  and  subject  to  his  own  definitions,  that  Spinosa  ac- 
knowledges the  mind  to  be  an  ageut  at  all ;  it  is  merely  so, 
in  so  far  as  its  causes  of  action  cannot  be  referred  by  us  to 
any  thing  external.  No  passion  can  be  restr^ned  except  by 
a  stronger  passion.  Hence  even  a  knowledge  of  what  is  really 
good  or  evil  for  us  can  of  itself  restrain  no  passion  ;  but  only 
as  it  is  associated  with  a  perception  of  joy  and  sorrow,  whit^ 
is  a  mode  of  passion.  This  perception  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied by  desire  or  aversion  ;  but  they  may  often  be  so  weak 
as  to  be  controlled  by  other  sentiments  of  the  same  class 
inspired  by  conflicting  passions.     This  is  the  cause  of  the 
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weakness  and  inconstancy  of  many,  and  he  alone  is  wise  and 
virtuous  who  steadily  pursues  what  is  useful  to  himself;  that 
is,  what  reason  points  out  as  the  best  means  of  preserving 
his  well-being,  and  extending  his  capacities.  Nothing  is  ab- 
solutely good,  nothing  therefore  is  principally  sought  by  a 
virtuous  man,  but  knowledge,  not  of  things  external,  which 
gives  us  only  inadequate  ideas,  but  of  GJod.  Other  things 
are  good  or  evil  to  us,  so  far  as  they  suit  our  nature  or  con- 
tradict it ;  and  so  far  as  men  act  by  reason,  they  must  agree 
in  seeking  what  is  conformable  to  their  nature.  And  those 
who  agree  with  us  in  living  by  reason,  are  themselves  of 
all  things  most  suitable  to  onr  nature ;  so  that  the  society 
of  such  men  is  most  to  be  desired  ;  and  to  enlarge  that  society 
by  rendering  men  virtuous,  and  by  promoting  their  advantage 
when  they  are  so,  is  most  useful  to  ourselves.  For  the  good 
of  such  as  pursue  virtue  may  be  enjoyed  by  all,  and  does  not 
obstruct  our  own.  Whatever  conduces  t(f  the  common  society 
of  mankind  and  promotes  concord  among  them  is  useful  to 
all ;  and  whatever  has  an  opposite  tendency  is  pernicious. 
He  passions  are  sometimes  incapable  of  excess,  but  of  this 
the  only  instances  are  joy  and  cheerfulness  ;  more  frequently 
they  become  pernicious  by  being  indulged,  and  in  some  cases, 
such  as  hatred,  can  never  be  useful.  We  should  therefore, 
for  our  own  sakes,  meet  the  hatred  and  malevolence  of  others 
with  love  and  liberality.  Spinosa  dwells  much  on  the  pre- 
ference due  to  a  sociid  above  a  solitary  life,  to  cheerfulness 
above  austerity,  and  alludes  frequently  to  the  current  theo- 
l(^cal  ethics  with  censure. 

10.  The  fourth  part  of  the  ethics  is  entitled  On  Human 
Slavery,  meaning  the  suljugation  of  the  reason  to  the  pas- 
sions ;  the  fifth.  On  Human  Liberty,  is  designed  to  show,  as 
had  been  partly  done  in  the  former,  how  the  mind  or  in- 
tellectual man  is  to  preserve  its  supremacy.  Tliis  is  to  be 
effected,  not  by  the  extinction,  which  is  impossible,  but  the 
moderation  of  the  passions ;  and  the  secret  of  doing  this,  ac- 
cording to  Spinosa,  is  to  contemplate  such  things  as  are  natu- 
rally associated  with  affections  of  no  great  violence.  We  find 
that  when  we  look  at  things  simply  in  themselves,  and  not  in 
their  necessary  relations,  they  affect  us  more  powerfully  ; 
whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  we  shall  weaken  the  passion 
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by  viewing  them  as  parts  of  »  necessary  series.  We  pro- 
mote the  same  end  by  considering  the  object  of  the  passion 
in  many  different  relations,  and  in  general,  by  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge  concerning  it.  Henc«  the  more 
adequate  ideas  we  attain  of  things  that  i^ect  us,  the  less 
we  shall  be  overcome  by  the  passion  they  excite.  But  most 
of  all  it  should  be  our  endeavour  to  refer  all  things  to  die 
idea  of  God.  The  more  we  understand  ourselves  and  our 
passions,  the  more  we  shall  love  God ;  for  the  more  we 
understand  any  thing,  the  more  pleasure  we  have  in  con- 
templating it;  and  we  shall  associate  the  idea  of  God 
with  this  pleasurable  contemplation,  which  is  the  essence 
of  love.  The  love  of  God  should  be  the  chief  employment 
of  the  mind.  But  God  has  no  passions ;  therefore  he  who 
desires  that  God  should  love  him,  desires  in  fact  that  he 
should  cease  to  be  God.  And  the  more  we  believe  others  to 
be  united  in  the  same  love  of  God,  the  more  we  shall  love 
him  ourselves. 

1 1.  The  great  aim  of  the  mind,  and  the  greatest  degree  of 
virtue,  is  tire  knowledge  of  things  in  their  essence.  This 
knowledge  is  the  perfection  of  human  nature ;  it  is  accompa- 
nied with  the  greatest  joy  and  contentment ;  it  leads  to  a  love 
of  God,  intellectual,  not  imaginative,  eternal,  because  not 
springing  from  passions  that  perish  with  the  body,  being  itself 
a  portion  of  that  infinite  love  with  which  God  intellectually 
loves  himself.  In  this  love  towards  God  our  chief  felicity 
consists,  which  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue  itself; 
nor  is  any  one  happy  because  he  has  overcome  the  passions, 
but  it  is  by  being  happy,  that  is,  by  enjoying  the  fulness  of 
divine  love,  that  he  has  become  capable  of  overcoming  them. 

12.  These  extraordinary  effusions  confirm  what  has  been 
hinted  in  another  place,  that  Spinosa,  in  the  midst  of  his 
atheism,  seemed  often  to  hover  over  the  regions  of  mystical 
theology.  This  last  liook  of  the  Ethics  speaks,  as  is  evident, 
the  very  language  of  Quietism.  In  Spinosa  himself  it  is  not 
easy  to  understand  the  meaning ;  his  sincerity  ought  not,  I 
think,  to  be  called  in  question  ;  and  this  enthusiasm  may  be 
set  down  to  the  rapture  of  the  imagination  expatiating  in  the 
enchanting  wilderness  of  its  creation.  But  the  possibility  of 
combining  such  a  tone  of  contemplative  devotion  with  (he 
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systematic  denial  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  any  personal  sense, 
may  put  us  on  our  guard  against  the  tendency  of  mysticism, 
which  may  again,  as  it  has  frequently,  degenerate  into  a 
umilar  chaos. 

13.  The  saence  of  ethics,  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  seemed  to  be  cultivated  by  three  very  cumbsT- 
divergent  schools ;  by  that  of  the  theologians,  who  u<'L^,rii»i 
went  no  &rther  than  revelation,  or  at  least  than  the  *'"'"■ 
positive  law  of  Giod,  for  moral  distinctions ;  by  that  of  the 
Platonic  philosophers,  who  sought  them  in  eternal  and  intrin- 
sic relations  ;  and  that  of  Hobbes  and  Spinosa,  who  reduced 
them  all  to  selfish  prudence.  A  fourth  theory,  which,  in  some 
of  its  modifications,  has  greatly  prevailed  in  the  last  two  cen- 
turies, may  be  referred  to  Hichard  Cumberland,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  His  famous  work,  De  Legibus 
Natures  Disquisitio  Philosophica,  was  published  in  I672.  It 
is  contained  in  nine  chapters,  besides  the  preface  or  prole- 
gomena. 

14.  Cumberland  begins  by  mentioning  Grotius,  Selden, 
and  one  or  two  more  who  have  investigated  the 

laws  of  nature  d  posteriori,  that  is,  by  the  testi-  pn,in'^'' 
mony  of  authors  and  the  consent  of  nations.  But 
as  some  objections  may  be  started  against  this  mode  of  proof, 
which,  though  he  does  not  hold  them  to  be  valid,  are  likely 
to  have  some  effect,  he  prefers  another  line  of  demonstration, 
deducing  the  laws  of  nature,  as  effects,  from  their  real  causes 
in  the  constitution  of  nature  itself.  The  Platonic  theory  of 
innate  moral  ideas,  sufficient  to  establish  natural  law,  he  does 
not  admit.  *<  For  myself  at  least  I  may  say  that  I  have  not 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  this  law  by 
so  compendious  a  road."  He  deems  it  therefore  necessary  to 
begin  with  what  we  learn  by  daily  use  and  experience,  assum- 
ing nothing  but  the  physical  laws  of  motion  shown  by  mathe- 
maticians, and  the  derivation  of  all  their  operations  from  the 
will  of  a  First  Cause. 

15.  By  diligent  observation  of  all  propositions  which  can 
be  justly  reckoned  general  moral  laws  of  nature,  he  finds  that 
they  maybe  reduced  to  one,  the  pursuit  of  the  common  good 
of  all  rational  agents,  which  tends  to  our  own  good  as  part 
of  the  whole  j  as  its  opposite  tends  not  only  to  the  misery  of 
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the  whole  system,  but  to  our  own.*  Hiis  tendency,  he  takes 
care  to  tell  us,  though  he  uses  the  present  tense  (cooducit), 
has  respect  to  the  most  remote  consequences,  and  is  so  under- 
stood by  him.  The  means  which  serve  to  this  end,  the  g^eneral 
good,  may  be  treated  as  theorems  in  a  geometrical  method.t 
Cumberland,  as  we  have  seen  in  Spinosa,  was  c^tivated  by 
the  appareut  security  of  this  road  to  truth. 

16.  This  scheme,  he  observes,  may  at  first  sight  want 
the  two  requisites  of  a  law,  a  legislator  and  a  sanction.  Bat 
whatever  is  naturally  assented  to  by  our  minds  must  spring 
from  the  author  of  nature.  God  is  proved  to  be  the  author 
of  every  proposition  which  is  proved  to  be  true  by  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  which  has  him  for  its  author.!  Nor  is 
a  sanction  wanting  in  the  rewards,  that  is,  the  happiness 
which  attends  the  observance  of  the  law  of  nature,  and  in 
the  opposite  effects  of  its  neglect ;  and  in  a  lax  sense,  though 
not  that  of  the  jurists,  reward  as  well  as  punishment  may  be 
included  in  the  word  sanction.^  But  benevolence,  that  is, 
love  and  desire  of  good  towards  all  rational  beings,  includes 
piety  towards  God,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  as  well  as 
humanity.  1 1  Cumberland  altogether  abstains  from  argu< 
ments  founded  on  revelation,  and  is  perhaps  the  first  writer 
on  natural  law  who  has  done  so,  for  they  may  even  be 
found  in  Hobbes.  And  I  think  that  he  may  be  reckoned  the 
founder  of  what  is  awkwardly  and  invidiously  called  the 
utilitarian  school  j  for  though  similar  expressions  about  the 
common  good  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the  ancients,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  basis  of  wiy  ethical  system. 

17.  This  common  good,  not  any  minute  particle  of  it,  as 
the  benefit  of  a  single  man,  is  the  great  end  of  the  legislator 
and  of  him  who  obeys  his  will.  And  such  human  actions  as 
by  (heir  natural  tendency  promote  the  common  good  may  be 
called  naturally  good,  more  than  those  which  tend  only  to 
the  good  of  any  one  man,  by  how  much  the  whole  is  greater 
than  this  small  part.  And  whatever  is  directed  in  the  shortest 
way  to  this  end  may  be  called  right,  as  a  right  line  ia  the 
shortest  of  all.  And  as  the  whole  system  of  the  universe, 
when  all  things  are  arranged  so  as  to  prodnce  happiness,  is 
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beautiful,  being  ^tljr  disposed  to  its  end,  which  is  the  ,defi- 
Ridon  of  beauty,  so  particular  actions  contributing  to  this 
general  harmony  may  be  called  beautiful  and  becoming.* 

18.  Cumberland  acutely  remarks,  in  answer  to  the  objection 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  from  the  evils  which  fall  on  good 
men,  and  the  success  of  the  wicked,  that  no  good  or  evil  is 
to  be  considered,  in  this  point  of  view,  which  arises  from 
mere  necessity,  or  external  causes,  and  not  from  our  virtue  or 
vice  itself.  He  then  shows  that  a  regard  for  piety  and  peace, 
for  mutual  intercourse,  and  civil  and  domestic  polity,  tends  to 
the  happiness  of  every  one  ;  and  in  reckoning  the  good  con- 
sequences of  virtuous  behaviour  we  are  not  only  to  estimate 
Ae  pleasure  intimately  connected  with  it,  which  the  love  of 
God  and  of  good  men  produces,  but  the  contingent  benefits 
we  obtain  by  civil  society  which  we  promote  by  such  con- 
duct.f  And  we  see  that  in  at)  nations  there  is  some  regard 
to  good  faith  and  the  distribution  of  property,  some  respect 
to  the  obligation  of  oaths,  some  attachments  to  relations  and 
-  friends.  All  men  therefore  acknowledge,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  perform,  those  things  which  really  tend  to  the  common 
good.  And  though  crime  and  violence  sometimes  prevail, 
yet  these  are  like  diseases  in  the  body  which  it  shakes  o£f; 
or  if,  like  them,  they  prove  sometimes  mortal  to  a  single 
community,  yet  human  society  is  immortal  j  and  the  conser- 
vative principles  of  common  good  have  in  the  end  far  more 
efficacy  than  those  which  dissolve  and  destroy  slates. 

19-  We  may  reckon  the  happiness  consequent  on  virtue 
as  a  true  sanction  of  natural  law  annexed  to  it  by  its  author, 
and  thus  fulfilling  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  definition. 
And  though  some  have  laid  less  stress  on  these  sanctions, 
and  deemed  virtue  its  own  reward,  and  gratitude  to  God  and 
man  its  best  motive,  yet  the  consent  of  nations  and  common 
experience  show  us  that  the  observance  of  the  first  end, 
which  is  the  common  good,  will  not  he  maintuned  without 
remuneration  or  penal  consequences. 

30.  By  this  single  principle  of  common  good,  we  simplify 
the  method  of  natural  law,  and  arrange  its  secondary  pre- 
cepta  in  such  subordination  as  best  conduces  to  the  gener^ 
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end..  Hence  moral  niles  give  way  in  particular  cases,  when 
they  come  in  collision  with  others  of  more  extensive  im- 
portance. For  all  ideas  of  right  or  virtue  imply  a  relation 
to  the  system  and  nature  of  all  rational  beings.  And  the 
principles  thus  deduced  as  to  moral  conduct  are  generally 
applicable  to  political  societies,  which  in  their  two  leading 
institutions,  the  division  of  property  and  the  coercive  power 
of  the  magistrate,  follow  the  steps  of  natural  law,  and  adopt 
these  rules  of  polity,  because  they  perceive  them  to  promote 
the  common  weal. 

21.  From  all  intermixture  of  scriptural  authority  Cumber- 
land proposes  to  abstain,  building  only  on  reason  and  ex- 
perience, since  we  believe  the  Scriptures  to  proceed  from  God 
because  tbey  illustrate  and  promote  the  law  of  nature.  He 
seerns  to  have  been  the  first  Christian  writer  who  sought  to 
establish  systematically  the  principles  of  moral  right  inde- 
pendently of  revelation.  They  are  indeed  taken  for  granted 
by  many,  especially  those  who  adopted  the  Platonic  language ; 
or  the  schoolmen  may  have  demonstrated  them  by  arguments 
derived  from  reason,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  without  some  col- 
lateral reference  to  theological  authority.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  Cumberland  may  be  deemed  to  make  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  ethical  philosophy,  though  Puffendorf,  whose 
work  was  published  the  same  year,  may  have  nearly  equal 
claims  to  it.  If  we  compare  the  Treatise  on  the  Laws  of 
Nature  with  the  Ductor  Dubitantium  of  Taylor,  written  a 
very  few  years  before,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  new  world 
of  moral  reasoning.  The  schoolmen  and  fathers,  the  canonists 
and  casuists,  have  vanished  like  ghosts  at  the  first  daylight ; 
the  continual  ^peal  is  to  experience,  and  never  to  aulJiority; 
or  if  authority  can  be  said  to  appear  at  all  in  the  pages  of 
Cumberland,  it  is  that  of  the  great  apostles  of  experimental 
philosophy,  Descartes  or  Huygens,  or  Harvey  or  Willis.  His 
mind,  liberal  and  comprehensive  as  well  as  acute,  had  been 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  discoveries  of  his  own  age,  both 
in  mathematical  science  and  in  what  is  now  more  strictly 
called  physiology.  From  this  armoury  he  chose  his  weapons, 
and  employed  them,  in  some  instances,  with  great  sagacity 
and  depth  of  thought.  From  the  brilliant  success,  also,  of 
the  modem  analysis,  as  well  as  from  the  natural  prejudice  in  ** 
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favour  of  a  mathematical  method,  which  aris&JLL;  feW  the 
acknowledged  superiority  of  that  science  in  the  determination 
of  its  proper  truths,  he  was  led  to  expect  more  from  the  use 
of  similar  processes  in  moral  reasoning  than  we  have  found 
justified  by  experience.  And  this  analogy  had  probably  some 
effect  on  one  of  the  chief  errors  of  his  ethical  system,  the 
redaction,  at  least  in  theory,  of  the  inor^ity  of  actions  to 
definite  calculation. 

22.  The  prolegomena  or  preface  to  Cumberland's  treatise 
contains  that  statement  of  his  system  with  which  we 

have  been  hitherto  concerned,  and  which  the  whole  ttUnd^ 
volume  does  but  expand.  His  manner  of  reason- 
ing is  diffuse,  abounding  in  repetitions,  and  often  excursive; 
we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  he  li^urs  long  on  proposi> 
tions  which  no  adversary  would  dispute,  or  on  which  the 
dispute  could  be  little  else  than  one  of  verbal  definition.  This 
however  is  almost  tlie  universal  failing  of  preceding  philo- 
sophers, and  was  only  put  an  end  to,  if  it  can  be  said  yet  to 
ha^'e  ceased,  by  the  sharper  logic  of  controversy,  which  a 
more  general  regard  to  metaphysical  inquiries,  and  a  juster 
sense  of  the  value  of  words,  brought  into  use. 

23.  The  question  between  Cumberland  and  his  adver- 
saries, that  is,  the  school  of  Hobbes,  is  stated  to  be,  whether 
certain  propositions  of  immutable  truth,  directing  t)ie  volun- 
tary actions  of  men  in  choosing  good  and  avoiding  evil,  and 
imposing  an  obligation  upon  them,  independently  of  civil  laws, 
are  necessarily  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  nature  of  things 
and  by  that  of  mankind.  And  the  affirmative  of  this  ques- 
tion he  undertakes  to  prove  from  a  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  both ;  from  which  many  particular  rules  might  be 
deduced,  but  above  all  that  which  comprehends  all  the  rest, 
and  is  the  basis  of  his  theory  j  namely,  that  the  greatest 
possible  benevolence  (not  a  mere  languid  desire  but  an  ener- 
getic principle)  of  every  rational  agent  towards  all  the  rest 
constitutes  the  happiest  condition  of  each  and  of  all,  so  far  as 
depends  on  their  own  power,  and  is  necessarily  required  for 
their  greatest  happiness ;  whence  the  common  good  is  the 
supreme  law.  That  God  is  the  author  of  this  law  appears 
evident  from  his  being  the  author  of  all  nature  and  of  all  the 
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physical  laws  according  to  which  impressions  are  made  <hi 
our  ininda. 

S4i.  It  is  eaay  to  observe  by  d^ly  experieoce  that  we  have 
the  power  of  doing  good  to  others,  and  that  no  men  are  so 
happy  or  so  secure  as  they  who  most  exert  this.  And  this 
may  be  proved  synthetic^ly  and  in  that  more  rigorous  me- 
thod which  he  afTects,  though  it  now  and  then  leads  the  reader 
away  from  the  simplest  argument,  by  considering  our  own 
faculties  of  speech  and  language,  the  capacities  of  the  hand 
and  countenance,  the  skill  we  possess  in  sciences  and  in  useful 
arts  I  alt  of  which  conduce  to  the  social  life  of  mankind  and 
to  their  mutual  co-operation  and  benefit.  Whatever  preserves 
and  perfects  the  nature  of  any  thing,  that  is  to  be  called  good, 
nnd  the  opposite  evil ;  so  that  Hobbes  has  crudely  asserted 
good  to  respect  only  the  agent  desiring  it,  and  consequently 
to  be  variable.  In  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dispute  is 
chiefly  verbal. 

05.  Two  corollaries  of  ^eat  importance  in  the  theory  of 
ethics  spring  from  a  consideration  of  our  physical  powers. 
The  first  is,  that  inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  by  their  nature, 
we  should  never  seek  to  transgress  their  bounds,  but  distin- 
guish, as  the  Stoics  did,  things  within  our  reach,  t^  kf  i,ul*, 
from  those  beyond  it,  ra  dux  i^'  r,ixiy,  thus  relieving  our  minds 
from  anxious  passions,  and  turning  them  to  the  prudent  use 
of  the  means  assigned  to  us.  The  other  is  one  which  applies 
more  closely  to  his  general  principle  of  morals  ^  that  as  all 
we  can  do  in  respect  of  others,  and  all  ttie  enjoyment  we  or 
they  can  have  of  particular  things,  is  limited  to  certain  persons, 
as  well  as  by  space  and  time,  we  perceive  the  necessity  of 
distribution,  both  as  to  things,  from  whicV  spring  the  rights 
of  property,  and  as  to  persons,  by  which  our  benevolence, 
though  a  general  rule  in  itself,  is  practically  directed  towards 
individuals.  For  the  conservadon  of  an  aggregate  whole  is 
the  same  as  that  of  its  divided  parts,  that  is,  of  single  persons, 
which  requires  a  distributive  exercise  of  the  powers  of  each. 
Hence  property  and  dominion,  or  meum  and  tuum,  in  the  most 
genera)  sense,  are  consequences  from  the  general  law  of  na- 
ture. Without  a  support  from  that  law,  according  to  Cumber- 
land, without  a  positive  tendency  to  the  good  of  all  rational 
agents,  we  should  have  no  right  even  to  ^ings  nec^sary  for 
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our  preservation  ;  nor  have  we  that  right,  if  a  greater  evil 
would  be  incurred  by  our  preservation  than  hy  our  destruction. 
It  may  be  added,  as  a  more  universal  reflection,  that  as  all  which 
we  see  Id  nature  is  so  framed  as  to  persevere  in  its  appointed 
state,  and  as  the  human  body  is  endowed  with  the  power  of 
throwing  off  whatever  is  noxious  and  threatens  the  integrity 
of  its  condition,  we  may  judge  from  this  that  the  conser- 
vation of  mankind  in  its  best  state  must  be  the  design  of 
nature,  and  that  their  own  voluntary  actions  conducing  to 
that  end  must  be  such  as  the  author  of  nature  commands  and 
approves. 

Q6.  Cumberland  next  endeavours,  by  an  enlarged  analysis 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  structure  of  mankind,  to  evince 
their  aptitude  for  the  social  virtues,  that  is,  for  the  general 
benevolence  which  is  the  primary  law  of  nature.  We  have 
the  power  of  knowing  these  by  our  rational  faculty,  which 
Is  the  judge  of  right  and  wrong,  that  is,  of  what  is  conform- 
able to  the  great  law ;  and  by  the  other  faculties  of  the 
mind,  as  well  as  by  (he  use  of  language,  we  generalise  and 
reduce  to  propositions  the  determinations  of  reason.  We 
have  also  the  power  of  comparison,  and  of  perceiving  ana- 
logies, by  means  of  which  we  estimate  degrees  of  good. 
And  if  we  are  careful  to  guard  against  deciding  without 
clear  and  adequate  apprehensions  of  things,  our  re:ison  will 
not  mislead  us.  The  observance  of  something  like  this  ge- 
neral i&w  of  nature  by  inferior  animals,  which  rarely,  as 
Cumberland  supposes,  attack  those  of  the  same  species,  and 
in  certain  instances  live  together,  as  if  by  a  compact  for  mu- 
tual aid  ;  the  peculiar  contrivances  in  the  human  body  which 
seem  designed  for  the  m^ntenance  of  society  ;  the  possession 
of  speech,  the  pathognomic  countenance,  the  efficiency  of  the 
liand,  a  longevity  beyond  the  lower  animals,  the  duration  of 
the  sexual  appetite  throughout  the  year,  with  several  other 
arguments  derived  from  anatomy,  are  urged  throughout  this 
chapter  agwnst  the  unsocial  theory  of  Hobbes. 

Sy.  Natural  good  is  defined  by  Cumberland  with  more 
latitude  than  has  been  used  by  Paley  and  by  those  of  a  later 
school,  who  confine  it  to  happiness  or  pleasurable  perception. 
Whatever  conduces  to  the  preservation  of  an  intelligentbeing, 
or  to  the  perfection  of  his  powers,  he  accounts  to  be  gooi), 
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without  regard  to  enjoyment.  And  for  this  be  appeids  to 
experience,  since  we  desire  existence,  aa  well  as  the  extension 
of  our  powers  of  action,  for  their  own  sakes.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  acquire  a  clear  notion  of  what  is  truly  good, 
that  is,  of  what  serves  most  to  the  happiness  and  perfection 
of  every  one  j  since  all  the  secondary  laws  of  nature,  that  is, 
the  rules  of  particular  virtues,  derive  their  authority  from  this 
effect.  These  rules  may  be  compared  one  with  another  as  to 
the  prohability,  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  effects  upon  the 
general  good  ;  and  he  anticipates  greater  advantage  from  the 
employment  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  even  analytical 
forms  in  moral  philosophy  than  the  different  nature  of  the 
subjects  would  justify,  even  if  the  fundamental  principle 
of  converting  the  theory  of  ethics  into  catculadon  could  be 
allowed." 

28.  A  law  of  nature,  meaning  one  subordinate  to  the  great 
principle  of  benevolence,  is  defined  by  Cumberland  to  be  a 
proi)Osltion  manifested  by  the  nature  of  things  to  the  mind 
according  to  the  will  of  the  First  Cause,  and  pointing  out  an 
action  tending  to  the  good  of  rational  beings,  from  the  per- 
formance of  which  an  adequate  reward,  or  from  the  neglect 
of  which  a  punishment,  will  ensue  by  the  nature  of  such 
rational  beings.  Every  part  of  this  definition  he  proves  with 
exceeding  prolixity  in  the  longest  cliapter,  namely,  the  fifth, 
of  his  treatise  ;  but  we  have  already  seen  the  foundations  of 
his  theory  upon  which  it  rests.  It  will  be  evident  to  the 
reader  of  this  chapter  that  both  Butler  and  Paley  have  been 
largely  indebted  to  Cumberland,  t  Natural  obligation  he 
defines  thus  :  —  No  other  necessity  determines  the  will  to  act 
than  that  of  avoiding  evil  and  of  seeking  good,  so  far  as 
appears  to  be  in  our  power,  t  Moral  obligation  is  more 
limited,  and  is  difierently  defined.^     But  the  main  point,  as 

'  Ea  quippo  lota  (disciplina  morum)  f  A  ^cat   part  of  the  aecond  and 

verulur  id  ntimandii  rnlionibus  viriuni  third  chapten  of  Sutler^  Analogy  vill 

bumanarutn  ad  commune  bonum  cntium  be  found  in  Cumberland.      Sk  cap-  t, 

rationalium   quicquam   boientiuin,  qu«  sect.  33. 

guidem  Tariant  in  omni  caauum  possibi-  \    Non  alia  necesritat  ToluDtitcm  ad 

■atne  ii  laid  doirn  in  aeveral  other  pas-  quantum  tale  eat  nobii  constat  fugiendi. 

aagei.        By  ralionitiit  we  mml  under-  bonumque  quntenus  nohii  apparct  pro- 

stand  rad'oi .-  which  bringii  out  the  cal-  acquendi.      Cap.  v.  sect.  7. 

culating  theory  in  the  itrongest  light.  §  SecL  ST. 
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he  justly  observes,  of  tlie  controversy  is  the  connexion  between 
the  tendency  of  each  man's  action,  taking  them  collectively 
through  his  life,  to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  that  to  his 
own  greatest  happiness  and  perfection.  This  he  undertakes 
to  show,  premising  that  it  is  twofold  ;  consisting  immediately 
in  the  pleasure  attached  to  virtue,  and  ultimately  in  the  rewards 
which  it  obtains  from  God  and  fiom  man.  God,  aa  a  rational 
being,  cannot  be  supposed  to  act  without  an  end,  or  to  have 
a  greater  end  than  the  general  good  ;  that  is,  the  happiness 
and  perfection  of  his  creatures.*  And  his  will  may  not  only 
be  shown  a  priori,  by  the  consideration  of  his  essence  and 
attributes,  but  by  the  effects  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  order  of 
nature  which  he  has  established.  The  rewards  and  punish- 
ments which  follow  at  the  hands  of  men  are  equally  obvious  j 
and  whether  we  regard  men  as  God's  instruments,  or  as 
voluntary  agents,  demonstrate  that  virtue  is  the  highest  pru- 
dence. These  arguments  are  urged  rather  tediously,  and  la 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  encounter  all  the  difficulties  which 
it  is  desirable  to,  overcome. 

^.  Two  objections  might  be  alleged  against  this  kind  of 
proof;  that  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  moral  actions 
are  too  uncerttun  to  be  accounted  clear  proofs  of  the  will  of 
God,  and  consequently  of  their  natural  obligation,  and  that 
by  laying  so  much  stress  upon  them  we  make  private  happi- 
ness the  measure  of  good.  These  he  endeavours  to  repel. 
The  contingency  of  a  future  consequence  has  a  determinate 
value,  which,  if  it  more  than  compensates,  for  good  or  evil, 
the  evil  or  good  of  a  present  action,  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
proof  given  by  the  Author  of  nature  that  reward  or  punish- 
ment are  annexed  to  the  action,  as  nmch  as  if  they  were  its 
necessary  consequences.!  This  argument,  perhaps  sophis- 
tical, is  an  instance  of  the  calculating  method  affected  by 
Cumberland,  and  which  we  may  presume,  from  the  then 
recent  application  of  analpis  to  probability,  he  was  the  first 
to  adopt  on  such  an  occasion.  Paley  is  sometimes  fond  of  a 
similar  process.  But  after  these  mathematical  reasonings, 
be  dwells,  as  before,  on  the  beneficial  effects  of  virtue,  and 
concludes  that  many  of  them  are  so  uniform  as  to  leave  no 
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doubt  as  to  the  inteotion  of  the  Creator.  Against  the  diarge 
of  postponing  the  public  good  to  that  of  the  agent,  he  pro- 
tests that  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  his  principle,  which  permits 
no  one  to  preserve  his  life,  or  what  is  necessary  for  it,  at  the 
expense  of  a  greater  good  to  the  whole.*  But  his  explica- 
tion of  the  question  ends  in  repeating  that  do  single  inao's 
greatest  felicity  can  by  the  nature  of  things  be  inconsistent 
with  that  of  all  ;  and  that  every  such  hypothesis  is  to  be 
rejected  as  an  impossible  condition  of  the  problem.  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  Cumberland  uses  always  the  same  laogaage 
on  the  question  whether  private  happiness  is  the  final  moti^'e 
of  action,  which  in  this  {lart  of  the  oiapter  he  wholly  denies. 

30.  From  the  establishment  of  this  primary  law  of  uni- 
versal benevolence  Cumberland  next  deduces  the  chief  secon- 
dary principles,  which  are  commonly  called  the  moral  virtues. 
And  among  these  he  gives  the  first  place  to  justice,  which  he 
seems  to  consider,  by  too  lax  an  use  of  terms,  or  too  imper- 
fect an  analogy,  as  comprehending  the  social  duties  of  libe- 
rality, courtesy,  and  domestic  affection.  The  right  of  pro- 
perty, which  is  the  foundation  of  justice,  he  rests  entirely  on 
Its  necessity  for  the  common  good  j  whatever  is  required  for 
that  prime  end  of  moral  action  being  itself  obligatory  on 
moral  agents,  they  are  bound  to  establish  and  to  maintain 
separate  rights.  And  all  right  so  wholly  depends  on  this 
instrumentality  to  good,  that  the  rightful  sovereignty  of  God 
over  his  creatures  is  not  founded  on  that  relation  which 
he  bears  to  them  as  their  Maker,  much  less  on  his  mere 
power,  but  on  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  through  which  his 
onniipotence  works  only  for  their  happiness.  But  this  hap- 
piness can  only  be  attained  by  means  of  an  absolute  right 
over  them  in  tiieir  Maker,  which  is  therefore  to  be  reckoned 
a  natural  law. 

31.  The  good  of  all  rational  beings  is  a  complex  whole, 
being  nothing  but  the  aggregate  of  good  enjoyed  by  eadi. 
We  can  only  act  in  our  proper  spheres,  labouring  to  do  good. 

•   Sua  eiijuaque  relieilas  est  pan  Tslde  rationcm  qiiam  habet  unas  bomo  sd  ag- 

cilgua  finis  illius  quern  »ir  Ter4  ratio-  grcgatum  e»  ompibui  nitionalibiu,  qiut 

ii3U$  iirosequilur.  et  ad  tolum  finvm,  sci-  minor  ett  qusm  habct  uoica  areniila  ad 

licet  coinmiire  bonum  cui  a  natura  scu  molem  uniiersi  Gorporii.      Sect.  2S.  and 

a  Uca  intertciitur,  earn   Unluni   habct  sect.  E8. 
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But  this  labour  will  be  fruitleas,  or  rather  mischievous,  if  we 
do  not  keep  in  mind  the  higher  gradations  which  terminate 
ill  universal  benevolence.  No  man  must  seek  his  own 
advantage  otherwise  than  that  of  his  family  permits  ;  or  pro- 
vide for  his  family  to  the  detriment  of  his  country  ;  or  pro- 
mote the  .good  of  his  country  at  the  expense  of  mankind  ;  or 
serve  noankind,  if  it  were  possible,  without  regard  to  the 
majesty  of  God.*  It  is  indeed  sufficient  that  the  mind 
should  acknowledge  and  recollect  this  principle  of  conduct, 
without  having  it  present  on  every  single  occasion.  But 
where  moral  difficulties  arise,  Cumberland  contends  that  the 
general  good  is  the  only  measure  by  which  we  are  to  deter- 
mine the  lawfulness  of  actions,  or  the  preference  due  to  one 
above  another. 

S3.  In  conclusiou  he  passes  to  political  authority,  deriving 
it  from  the  same  principle,  and  comments  with  severity  ancl 
success,  though  in  the  verbose  style  usual  to  him,  on  the 
system  of  Hobbes.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark,  that 
he  not  only  peremptorily  declares  the  irresponsibility  of  the 
supreme  magistrate  in  all  cases,  but  seems  to  give  him  a 
more  arbitrary  latitude  in  the  choice  of  measures,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  violate  the  chief  negative  precepts  of  the  Deca- 
\ogue,  than  is  consistent  with  his  own  fundamental  rule  of 
always  seeking  the  greatest  good.  He  endeavours  to  throw 
apon  Hobbes,  as  was  not  uncommon  with  the  latter's  theo- 
logical opponents,  the  imputation  of  encouraging  rebellion 
while  he  seemed  to  support  absolute  power ;  and  observes 
with  full  as  much  truth  that,  if  kings  are  bound  by  no  natural 
law,  the  reason  for  their  institution,  namely,  the  security  of 
mankind,  assigned  by  the  author  of  the  Leviathan,  falls  to 
the  ground. 

33.  I  have  gone  rather  at  length  into  a  kind  of  analysis 
of  this  treatise  because  it  is  now  very  little  read,  and 
yet  was  of  great  importance  in  the  annals  of  ethical  c™Urf  °" 
philosophy.  It  was,  if  not  a  text-book  in  either  of  "  '^' 
our  universities,  concerning  which  I  am  not  confident,  the 
basis  of  the  system  therein  taught,  and  of  the  books  which 
have  bad  most  influence  in  this  country.  Hutcheson,  Law, 
Paley,  Priestley,  Bentham  belong,  no  doubt  some  of  tliem  un- 
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coiisviuusly,  to  the  school  founded  by  Cumberland.  Hutche- 
sou  adopted  the  principle  of  general  benevolence  as  the 
standard  of  virtue  j  but  by  limiting  the  definition  of  good  to 
happiness  alone,  he  simplified  the  scheme  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  included  conservation  and  enlargement  of  capacity 
in  its  definition.  He  rejected  also  what  encumbers  the  whole 
system  of  his  predecessor,  the  including  the  Supreme  Being 
among  those  rational  agents  whose  good  we  are  bound  to 
promote.  The  schoolmen,  as  well  as  those  whom  they  fol- 
lowed, deeming  it  necessary  to  predicate  metaphysical  infinity 
of  all  the  divine  attributes,  reckoned  unalteraj)le  beatitude  id 
the  number.  Upon  such  a  subject  no  wise  man  would  like 
to  dogmatise.  The  difficulties  on  both  sides  are  very  great, 
and  perhaps  among  the  most  intricate  to  which  the  momen- 
tous problem  concerning  the  cause  of  evil  has  given  rise. 
Cumberland,  whose  niiud  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
framed  to  wrestle  with  mysteries,  Evades,  in  his  lax  verbosity, 
what  might  perplex  his  readers. 

34.  In  establishing  the  will  of  a  supreme  lawgiver  as 
essential  to  the  law  of  nature,  he  is  followed  by  the  bishop  of 
Carlisle  and  Paley,  as  well  as  by  the  majority  of  English  mo- 
ralists in  the  eighteenth  century.  But  while  Paley  deems  tha 
recognition  of  a  future  state  so  essential,  that  he  even  indades 
in  the  definition  of  virtue  that  it  is  performed  "  for  Uie  sake 
of  everlasting  happiness,"  Cumberland  not  only  omits  this 
erroneous  and  almost  paradoxical  condition,  but  very  slightly 
alludes  to  another  life,  though  he  thinks  it  probable  from  the 
stings  of  conscience  and  on  other  grounds  ;  resting  the  whole 
argument  on  the  certain  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice  in 
the  present,  but  guarding  justly  against  the  supposition  that 
any  ditference  of  happiness  in  moral  agents  can  aflect  the  im- 
mediate question  except  such  as  is  the  mere  result  of  their 
own  behaviour.  If  any  one  had  urged,  like  Paley,  that  un- 
less we  take  a  future  state  into  consideration,  the  result  of 
calculating  our  own  advantage  will  either  not  always  be  in 
favour  of  virtue,  or  in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  passioa 
will  not  always  seem  so,  Cumberland  would  probably  have 
denied  the  former  alternative,  and  replied  to  the  other,  that 
we  can  only  prove  tlie  truth  of  our  theorems  in  moral  philo- 
sophy, and  cannot  comjwl  men  to  adopt  them. 
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35.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  whose  notice  of  Cuniberlaiid  is 
rather  too  superficial]  and  hardly  reco^iises  bis  Influence  on 
philosophy,  observes,  that  "  the  forms  of  scholastic  argument 
serve  more  to  encumber  his  style  than  to  insure  his  exact- 
uess."  •  There  is  not  however  much  of  scholastic  form  in  the 
treatise  on  the  Laws  of  Nature,  and  this  is  expressly  dis- 
claimed in  the  preface.  But  be  has,  as  we  have  intimated, 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  a  mathematical  line  of  argument 
which  never  illustrates  his  meaning,  and  has  sometimes  mis- 
led his  judgment.  We  owe  probably  to  his  fondness  for  this 
specious  illusion,  I  mean  the  application  of  reasonings  upon 
quantity  to  moral  subjects,  the  dangerous  sophism  that  a  di- 
rect calculation  of  the  highest  good,  and  that  not  relatively  to 
particulars,  but  to  all  rational  beings,  is  the  measure  of  vir- 
tuous actions,  the  test  by  which  we  are  to  try  our  own  con- 
duct and  that  of  others.  And  the  intervention  of  general 
rules,  by  which  Faley  endeavoured  to  dilute  and  render  pa< 
latable  this  calculating  scheme  of  utility,  seems  do  more 
to  have  occurred  to  Cumberland  than  it  was  adopted  by 


3ti.  Thus  as  Taylor's  Ductor  Bubitantium  is  nearly  the 
last  of  a  declining  school,  Cumberland's  Law  of  Nature  may 
be  justly  considered  as  the  herald,  especially  in  England,  of 
a  uew  ethical  philosophy ;  of  which  the  main  characteristics 
were,  first,  that  it  stood  complete  in  itself  without  the  aid  of 
revelation  j  secondly,  that  it  appealed  to  no  authority  of 
earlier  writers  wbateveri  though  it  sometimes  used  them  in 
illustration  ;  ^irdly,  that  it  availed  itself  of  observation  and 
experience,  alleging  them  generally,  but  abstaining  from  par- 
ticular instances  of  either,  and  making,  above  all,  no  display 
of  erudition  ;  and,  fourthly,  that  it  entered  very  little  upon 
casuistry,  leaving  the  application  of  principles  to  the  reader, 

37-  in  the  same  year,  IO72,  a  work  still  more  generally 
distinguished  than  that  of  Cumberland  was  published  Pun^ndmri 
at  Lund,  in  Sweden,  by  Samuel  Puffeiidurf,  a  Saxon  N™uMimd 
by  birth,  who  filled  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  ''■"'™'- 
that  recently-founded  university.  This  large  treatise,  On  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  in  eight  books,  was  abridged  by 
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the  author,  but  not  without  some  variations,  in  one  perhaps 
more  useful,  On  the  Duties  of  a  Man  aiitl  a  Citizen.  Both 
have  been  translated  into  French  and  English  ;  both  were 
long  studied  in  the  foreign  universities,  and  even  in  our  own. 
Pullendorf  has  been  perhaps,  in  moral  philosophy,  of  greater 
authority  than  Grodus,  with  whom  he  is  frequently  named 
in  conjunction  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  iu  internadoual  juris- 
prudence. 

38.  Puffendorf,  after  a  very  diffuse  and  technical  chapter 
AniipiiDr  oi>  tnoral  beings,  or  modes,  proceeds  to  assert  a  de- 
"''"''"'■  monstrabve  certainty  in  moral  science,  but  seems 
not  to  maintain  an  inherent  light  and  wrong  in  actions  ante- 
cedent to  all  law,  referring  the  rule  of  morality  altogether  to 
the  divine  appointment.  He  ends  however  by  admitting  that 
man's  constitution  being  what  it  is,  God  could  not  without 
inconsistency  have  given  him  any  other  law  than  that  under 
which  he  lives.*  We  discern  good  from  evil  by  the  under- 
standing, which  judgment  when  exercised  on  our  own  actions 
is  called  conscience  ;  but  he  strongly  protests  against  any  such 
jurisdiction  of  conscience,  independent  of  reason  and  know- 
ledge, as  some  have  asserted.  This  notion  "  was  first  intro- 
duced by  the  schoolmen,  and  has  been  maintdned  iu  these 
latter  ages  by  the  crafty  casuists  for  the  better  securing  of 
men's  minds  and  fortunes  to  their  own  fortune  and  nd- 
vantage."  f  Puffendorf  was  a  good  deal  imbued  with  the 
Lutheran  bigotry  which  did  no  justice  to  any  religion  but 
its  own. 

3!).  Law  alone  creates  obligation  ;  no  one  can  be  obliged 
except  towards  a  superior.  But  to  compel  and  to  oblige  being 
different  things,  it  is  required  for  this  latter  that  we  should 
have  received  some  great  good  at  the  hands  of  a  superior,  or 
have  voluntarily  submitted  to  his  will.  This  seems  to  involve 
_an  antecedent  moral  right,  which  Puffendorf 's  general  theory 
denies,  t  Barbeyrac,  his  able  and  watchful  commentator, 
derives  obligation  from  our  natural  dependence  on  the  su- 
preme authority  of  God,  who  can  punish  the  disobedient  and 
reward  others.  In  order  to  make  laws  obligatory,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, according  to  Puffendorf,  that  we  should  know  both 
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the  law  and  the  lawgiver's  authority.  Actions  are  good  or 
evil,  as  they  conform  more  or  less  to  law.  And,  coming  to 
consider  the  peculiar  qualitieii  of  moral  actions,  he  introduces 
the  distinctiou  of  perfect  and  imperfect  rights,  objecting  to 
that  of  Grotius  and  the  Roman  lawyers,  expletive  and  distri- 
botive  justice.*  This  first  book  of  Puffendorf  is  very  diHuse; 
and  some  chapters  are  wholly  omitted  in  the  abridgement. 

40.  The  natural  state  of  man,  such  as  in  theory  we  may 
suppose,  is  one  in  which  he  was  never  placed,  "  thrown  into 
Ae  world  at  a  venture,  and  then  left  entirely  to  himself  with 
no  larger  endowments  of  body  or  mind  than  such  as  we  now 
discover  in  men."  This,  however,  he  seems  to  think  phy- 
sically possible  to  have  been,  which  I  should  incline  to  ques- 
tion. Man  in  a  state  of  nature  is  subject  to  no  earthly  supe- 
rior J  hut  we  must  not  infer  thence  that  he  is  incapable  of 
law,  and  has  a  right  to  every  thing  tliat  is  profitable  to  him- 
self. But,  after  discussing  the  position  of  Hobbes  that  a 
state  of  nature  is  a  state  of  war,  he  ends  by  admitting  that 
the  desire  of  peace  is  too  weak  and  uncertain  a  security  for 
its  preservation  among  maiikind.t 

41.  The  law  of  nature  he  derives  not  from  consent  of 
nations,  nor  from  personal  utility,  but  from  the  condition  of 
man.  It  is  discoverable  by  reason ;  its  obligation  Is  from 
God.  He  denies  that  it  is  founded  na  the  intrinsic  honesty 
or  turpitude  of  actions.  It  was  free  to  God  whether  he  would 
create  an  animal  to  whom  the  present  law  of  nature  should  be 
applicable.  But  supposing  all  things  human  to  remain  con- 
stant, the  law  of  nature,  though  owing  its  institution  to  the 
free  will  of  God,  remains  unalterable.  He  therefore  neither 
l^ees  wholly  with  those  who  deem  of  this  law  as  of  one 
arbitrary  and  mutable  at  God's  pleasure,  nor  with  those  who 
look  npon  it  as  an  image  of  his  essential  holiness  and  justice. 
For  he  doubts  whether  the  law  of  nature  is  altogether  con- 
formed to  the  divine  attributes  as  to  a  type  ;  since  we  cannot 
acquire  a  right  with  respect  to  God;  so  that  his  justice  must 
be  of  a  different  kind  from  ours.  Common  consent,  again, 
is  an  insufficient  basis  of  natural  law,  few  men  having  searched 
into  the  foundations  of  their  assent,  even  if  we  could  find  a 
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more  genera!  consent  than  is  the  case.  And  here  lie  expa- 
tiates, in  the  style  of  Montaigne's  school,  on  the  variety  of 
moral  opinions.*  Fufiendorf  next  attacks  those  who  resolve 
right  into  self-interest.  But  unfortunately  he  only  proves 
that  men  often  mistake  their  interest.  "  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  fancy  it  will  be  profitable  to  you  to  take  away  either 
by  fraud  or  violence  what  another  man  has  acquired  by  his 
labour;  since  others  have  not  only  the  power  of  resisting 
you,  but  of  taking  the  same  freedom  with  your  goods  and 
possessions."!  This  is  evidently  no  answer  to  Hobbes  or 
Spinosa. 

4^.  The  nature  of  man,  his  wants,  his  powers  of  doing 
mischief  to  others,  his  means  of  mutual  assistance,  show  that 
he  cannot  be  supported  in  things  necessary  and  convenient  to 
him  without  society,  so  that  others  may  promote  his  interests. 
Hence  sociableness  is  a  primary  law  of  nature,  and  all  actions 
tending  towards  it  are  commanded,  as  the  opposite  are  for- 
bidden by  that  law.  In  this  he  agrees  with  Grotius  j  and, 
after  he  had  become  acquwnted  with  Cumberland's  work,  ob- 
serves that  the  fundamental  law  of  that  writer,  to  live  for  the 
common  good  and  show  benevolence  towards  all  men,  does 
not  differ  from  his  own.  He  partly  explains,  and  partly 
answers,  the  theory  of  Hobbes.  From  Grotius  he  dissents 
in  denying  that  the  law  of  nature  would  be  binding  %vithout 
religion,  but  does  not  think  the  soul's  immortality  essential 
to  it.1:  The  best  division  of  natural  law  is  into  duties  to- 
wards oui-selves  and  towards  others.  But  in  the  abridged 
work,  the  Duties  of  a  Man  and  a  Citizen,  he  adds  those  to- 
wards Gofl. 

43.  The  former  class  of  duties  he  illustrates  with  much 
prolixity  and  needless  quotation^,  and  passes  to  the  right  of 
self-defence,  which  seems  to  be  the  debatable  frontier  between 
the  two  classes  of  obligation.  In  this  chapter  PnfTcndorf  is 
free  from  the  extreme  scrupulousness  of  Grotius ;  yet  he 
differs  from  him,  as  well  as  from  Barbeyrac  and  Locke,  in 
denying  the  right  of  attacking  the  aggressor,  where  a  stran- 
ger has  been  injured,  unless  where  we  are  bound  to  him  by 
promise.  II 
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44.  Al!  persons,  as  is  evident,  are  bound  to  repair  wilful 
injury,  and  even  that  arising  from  their  neglect ;  but  not 
where  they  have  not  been  in  fault.*  Yet  the  civil  action  ob 
pauperiem,  for  casual  damage  by  a  beast  or  slave,  which 
Grotius  held  to  be  merely  of  positive  law,  and  which  our 
own  (in  the  only  applicable  case)  does  not  recognise,  Pufien- 
dorf  thinks  grounded  on  natural  right.  He  considers  several 
questions  of  reparation,  chiefly  such  as  we  find  in  Grotius. 
From  these,  after  some  intermediate  disquisitions  on  moral 
dades,  he  comes  to  the  more  extensive  province  of  casuistry, 
the  obligation  of  promises.!  These,  for  the  most  part,  give 
perfect  rights  which  may  be  enforced,  though  this  is  not 
universal ;  hence  promises  may  themselves  be  called  imper- 
fect or  perfect.  The  former,  or  nuda  pacta,  seem  to  be 
obligatory  rather  by  the  rules  of  veracity,  and  for  the  sake  of 
maiDtaining  confidence  among  men,  than  in  strict  justice ; 
yet  he  endeavours  to  refute  the  opinion  of  a  jurist  who  held 
nuda  pacta  to  involve  no  obligation  beyond  a  compensation 
for  damage.  Free  consent  and  knowledge  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject are  required  for  the  validity  of  a  promise  ;  hence  drunk- 
enness takes  away  its  obligation.  1:  Whether  a  minor  is 
bound  in  conscience,  though  not  in  law,  has  been  disputed ; 
the  Homlsh  casuists  all  denying  it  unless  he  has  received  an 
advantage.  La  Ptacette,  it  seems,  after  the  time  of  Puffen- 
dorf,  though  a  veir  rigid  moralist,  confines  the  obligation  to 
cases  where  the  other  party  sustains  any  real  damage  by  the 
non-performance.  The  world,  in  some  instances  at  least, 
wonid  exact  more  than  the  strictest  casuists.  Promises  were 
invalidated,  though  not  always  mutual  contracts,  by  error  \ 
and  fraud  in  the  other  party  annuls  a  contract.  There  can 
be  no  obligation,  Pufiendorf  maintains,  without  a  correspond' 
ing  right;  hence  fear  arising  from  the  fault  of  the,  other  party 
invalidates  a  promise.  But  those  made  to  pirates  or  rebels, 
not  being  extorted  by  fear,  are  binding.  Vows  to  God  he 
deems  not  bindiug,  unless  accepted  by  him ;  but  he  thinks 
that  we  may  presume  their  acceptance  when  they  serve  to 
define  or  specify  an  indeterminate  duty.§  Unlawful  pro- 
mises must  not  be  performed  by  the  party  promising  to  com- 
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mit  nn  evil  act,  and  as  to  performance  of  the  other  party's 
promise,  he  differs  from  (jrotius  in  thinking'  it  not  binding. 
Barbeyrac  concurs  mth  Puffendorf,  but  PaJey  holds  the  con- 
trary; and  the  common  sentiments  of  mankind  seem  to  be 
on  that  side.* 

4/5.  The  obligations  of  veracity  Puffendorf,  after  matii 
needless  prolixity  on  the  nature  of  signs  and  worda,  deduces 
from  a  tacit  contract  among  mankind,  that  words,  or  signs  of 
intention,  shall  be  used  in  a  definite  sense  which  others  may 
understand.t  He  is  rather  fond  of  these  imaginary  com- 
jmcts.  The  laxer  casuists  are  in  nothing  more  distinguish- 
able  from  the  more  rigid  than  in  the  exceptions  they  allow  to 
the  general  rule  of  veracity.  Many,  like  Augustin  and  most 
of  the  fathers,  have  laid  it  down  that  all  falsehood  is  unlaw- 
-ful ;  even  some  of  the  jurists,  when  treating  of  morality,  had 
done  the  same.  But  Puffendorf  gives  considerable  latitude 
to  deviations  from  truth,  by  mental  reserve,  by  ambiguous 
words,  by  direct  falsehood.  Barbeyrac,  in  a  long  note,  goes 
a  good  deal  farther,  and  indeed  beyond  any  safe  limit.1:  An 
oath,  according  to  these  writers,  adds  no  peculiar  obligation ; 
another  remarkable  discrepancy  between  their  system  and 
that  of  the  theological  casuists.  Oaths  may  be  released  by 
the  party  in  favour  of  whom  they  are  made ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  whether  the  dispensing  authority  is  realty  the 
obligee. 

464  We  now  advance  to  a  different  part  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, the  rights  of  property.  Puffendorf  first  inquires  into 
the  natural  right  of  killing  animals  for  food ;  but  does  not 
defend  it  very  well,  resting  this  right  on  the  want  of  mutual 
obligation  between  man  and  brutes.  The  arguments  from 
physiology,  and  the  manifest  propensity  in  mankind  to  devour 
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animais,  are  much  stronger.  He  censures  cruelty  towards 
animals,  but  hardly  on  clear  grounds  j  the  disregard  of  moral 
emotion,  which  belongs  to  hia  philosophy,  prevents  his  judg- 
ing it  rightly."  Property  itself  in  things  he  grounds  on  an 
express  or  tacit  contract  of  mankind,  while  all  was  yet  in 
common,  that  each  should  possess  a  separate  portion.  This 
covenant  he  supposes  to  have  been  gradually  extended,  as 
men  perceived  the  advantage  of  separate  possession,  lands 
having  been  cultivated  in  common  after  severalty  had  been 
established  in  bouses  and  movable  goods ;  and  he  refutes 
those  who  maintain  property  to  be  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
immediately  founded  on  the  law  of  nature,  t  Nothing  can 
be  the  subject  of  property  which  is  incapable  of  exclusive  oc- 
eupatiott  ;  not  therefore  the  ocean,  though  some  narrow  seas 
may  be  appropriated.!  In  the  remainder  of  this  fourth  book 
he  treats  on  a  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  property, 
which  carry  us  over  a  wide  field  of  natural  and  positive 
jurisprudence. 

47.  The  fifth  book  of  PutFendorf  relates  to  price,  and  to 
air  contracts  onerous  or  lucrative,  according  to  the  distinction 
of  the  jurists,  with  the  rules  of  their  interpretation.  It  is  a 
running  criticism  on  the  Roman  law,  comparing  it  with  right 
reason  and  justice.  Price  he  divides  into  proper  and  eminent  j 
the  first  being  what  we  call  real  value,  or  capacity  of  pro- 
curing things  desirable  by  means  of  exchange ;  the  second 
the  money  value.  What  is  said  on  this  subject  would  now 
seem  common-place  and  prolix;  but  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  observe  the  beginnings  of  political  economy.  Money,  he 
thinks,  was  introduced  by  an  agreement  of  civilised  nations, 
as  a  measure  of  value.  Puffendorf,  of  more  enlarged  views 
than  Grotius,  vindicates  usury  which  the  other  had  given  up ; 
and  mentions  the  evasions  usually  practised,  such  as  the  grant 
of  an  annuity  for  a  limited  term. 

48.  In  the  sixth  book  we  have  disquisitions  on  matrimony 
and  the  rights  incident  to  it,  on  paternal  and  on  herile  power. 
Among  other  questions  he  raises  one  whether  the  husband 
has  any  natural  dominion  over  the  wife.    This  he  thinks  hard 
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to  prove,  except  as  Iiia  sex  gives  him  an  advantage  ;  but  fit- 
ness to  govern  does  not  create  a  right.  He  has  recourse 
therefore  to  his  usual  solution,  her  tacit  or  express  promise 
of  obedience.  Polygamy  he  deems  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature,  but  not  incest,  except  in  the  direct  line.  This  is 
consonant  to  what  had  been  the  general  determination  of 
philosophers.*  Tlie  right  of  parents  he  derives  from  the 
general  duty  of  sociableness,  which  makes  preservation  of 
children  necessary,  and  on  the  a£fection  implanted  in  them  by 
nature  ;  also  on  a  presumed  consent  of  the  children  in  return 
for  their  maintenance.!  In  a  state  of  nature  this  command 
belongs  to  the  mother,  unless  she  has  waived  it  by  a  matri' 
ttionial  contract.  In  childhood,  the  fruits  of  the  child's  labour 
belong  to  the  father,  though  the  former  seems  to  be  capable 
of  receiving  gifts.  Fathers,  as  heads  of  families,  have  a 
kind  of  sovereignty,  distinct  from  the  paternal,  to  which 
adult  children  residing  with  them  are  submitted.  But  after 
their  emancipation  by  leaving  their  father's  bouse,  which 
does  not  absolutely  require  his  consent,  they  are  bound  only 
to  duty  and  reverence.  The  power  of  a  master  over  liis 
servant  is  not  by  nature,  nor  by  the  law  of  war,  but  origin- 
ally by  a  contract  founded  on  necessity.  War  increased  the 
number  of  those  in  servitude.  A  slave,  whatever  Hobbes 
may  say,  is  capable  of  being  injured  by  his  master ;  but  the 
laws  of  some  nations  give  more  power  to  the  latter  than  is 
warranted  by  those  of  nature.  Servitude  implies  only  an 
obligation  to  perpetual  labour  for  a  recompence  (namely,  at 
least  maintenance)  j  the  evil  necessary  to  this  condition  has 
been  much  exaggerated  by  opinion.^ 

49.   Pufiendorf  and  Cumberland  are  the  two  great  pro- 
moters, if  not  founders,  of  that  school  in  ethics,  which 
■BdPii^    abandoning  the  higher  ground  of  both  philosophers 
and  theologians,  that  of  an  intrinsic  fitness  and  pro- 
'  priety  in  actions,  resolved  them  all  into  their  conduciveness 
towards  good.    Their  utile  indeed  is  very  different  from  what 
Cicero  has  so  named,  which  is  merely  personal,  but  it  is  dif- 
ferent also  from  his  honestum.     The  sociableness  of  PufTen- 
dorf  is  perhaps  much  the  same  with  the  general  good  of 
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Cumberland,  but  is  somewhat  less  comprehensive  and  less 
clear.  Paley,  who  had  not  read  a  great  deal,  had  certainly 
read  Puffendorf  j  he  has  borrowed  from  him  several  minor 
illostrations,  such  as  the  equivocal  promise  of  Timur  (called 
by  Paley  Temures)  to  the  garrison  of  Sebastia,  and  the  rule* 
for  division  of  profits  in  partnership.  Their  minds  were  in 
some  respects  alike ;  bodi  phlegmatic,  honest,  and  sincere, 
without  warmth  or  fancy  ;  yet  tJiere  seems  a  more  thorough 
good-nature  and  kindliness  of  heart  in  our  countryman. 
Hiough  an  ennobled  German,  Pu£fendorf  had  as  little  respect 
for  the  law  of  honour  as  Paley  himself.  They  do  not,  indeed, 
resemble  each  other  in  their  modes  of  writing  ;  one  was  very 
laborious,  the  other  very  indolent ;  one  sometimes  misses  his 
mark  by  circuity,  the  other  by  precipitance.  The  quotations 
in  Puffendorf  are  often  as  diickly  strewed  as  in  Grotius, 
though  he  takes  less  from  the  poets ;  but  be  seems  not  to 
build  upon  their  authority,  which  gives  them  still  more  the 
air  of  superfluity.  His  theory,  indeed,  which  assigns  no 
weight  to  any  thing  but  a  close  geometrical  deduction  from 
axioms,  is  incompatible  with  much  deference  to  authority ; 
and  he  sets  aside  the  customs  of  mankind  as  unstable  and 
Arbitrary.  He  has  not  taken  much  from  Hobbes,  whose  pr)n> 
dples  are  far  from  his,  but  a  great  deal  from  Grotius.  The 
leading  difference  between  the  treatises  of  these  celebrated 
men  is  that,  while  the  former  contemplated  the  law  that 
ought  to  be  observed  among  independent  communities  as  his 
primary  olyect,  to  render  which  more  evident  he  lays  down 
the  fundamental  principles  of  private  right  or  the  law  of 
nature,  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  begins  with 
natural  law,  but  makes  it  the  great  theme  of  his  inquiries. 

50.  Few  books  have  been  more  highly  extolled  or  more 
severely  blamed  than  the  Thoughts  or  Maxims  of  rocIh*™. 
the  Duke  of  la  Rochefoucault  The^  have,  indeed,  '^'- 
the  greatest  advantages  for  populanty ;  the  production  of  a 
man  less  distinguished  by  his  high  rank  than  by  his  active 
participation  in  the  factions  of  his  country  at  a  time  when 
they  reached  the  limits  of  civil  war,  and  by  his  brilliancy 
aoKHig  the  accomplished  courtiers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  concise 
and  energetic  in  expression  ;  reduced  to  those  short  aphorisms 
which  leave  much  to  the  Teaier's  acuteness,  and  yet  save  his 
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l^MUT ;  not  often  obscnre,  and  never  wearisonie ;  an  evident 
generalisation  of  long  experience,  without  pedantiy,  without 
method,  without  deductive  reasonings,  yet  wearing  au  ap- 
pearance at  least  of  profundity,  they  delight  the  intelligent 
though  indolent  man  of  the  world,  and  must  be  read  with 
some  admiration  by  the  philosopher.  Among  the  books  in 
ancient  and  modera  times  whidi  record  the  conclusions  of 
observing  men  on  the  moral  qualities  of  their  fellows,  a  fai^ 
jdace  should  be  reserved  for  die  Maxims  of  Rochefoucault. 

51.  The  censure  that  has  so  heavily  fallen  upon  this  writer 
is  founded  on  his  proneness  to  assign  a  low  and  selfish  motive 
to  human  actions,  and  eveu  to  those  which  are  most  usually 
denominated  virtuous.  It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  partial 
truth  of  this  charge.  Yet  it  may  be  pleaded,  that  many  of 
his  maxims  are  not  universal  even  in  their  enunciati<m  ;  and 
that,  in  others,  where,  for  die  sake  of  a  more  effective  ex- 
pression, the  position  seems  general,  we  ought  to  understand 
it  with  audi  limitationa  as  our  experience  may  suggest.  Tbe 
society  with  which  the  Duke  of  la  Rochefoucault  was  con- 
versant could  not  elevate  his  notions  of  disinterested  probi^ 
ht  man,  or  of  unblemished  purity  in  woman.  Those  who  call 
themselves  the  world,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  set  aside,  in  their 
remarks  on  human  nature,  all  the  species  but  themselves,  and 
sometimes  generalise  their  maxims,  to  an  amusing  degree, 
from  the  manners  and  sendments  which  have  grown  up  in 
the  atmosphere  of  a  court  or  an  aristocratic  society.  Roche- 
foucault was  of  far  too  reflecting  a  mind  to  be  confounded 
with  such  mere  worldlings  ;  yet  he  bears  witness  to  the  con- 
tracted observation  and  the  precipitate  inferences  which  an 
intercourse  with  a  single  class  of  society  scarcely  fuls  to 
generate.  The  causticity  of  Rochefoucault  is  always  directed 
against  the  false  virtues  of  mankind,  but  never  touches  the 
reality  of  moral  truths,  and  leaves  us  less  injured  than  die 
cold,  heardesB  indifference  to  right  which  distils  from  the 
pages  of  Hobbes.  Nor  does  he  deal  in  those  sweeping  de- 
nials of  goodness  to  human  nature  which  are  so  frequently 
hazarded  under  the  mask  of  religion.  His  maxims  are  not 
exempt  from  defects  of  a  different  kind ;  they  are  sometimes 
refined  to  a  degree  of  obscurity,  and  sometimes  under  an 
epigraoimaRc  turn,  convey  little  more  than  a  trivial  meaning. 
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Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  just  to  say  that  one  third  of 
the  number  deserve  to  be  remembered,  as  at  least  partially 
true  and  useful ;  and  this  in  a  large  proportion,  if  we  exclude 
all  that  are  not  in  some  measure  original. 

52.  The  Characters  of  La  Bruy^re,  published  in  1687, 
approach  to  the  maxims  of  La  Rochefoucault  by 
their  refinement,  their  brevity,  their  general  ten- 
dency to  an  unfavourable  explanation  of  human  conduct 
This  nevertheless  is  not  so  strongly  marked,  and  the  picture 
of  selfishness  wants  the  darkest  touches  of  his  contemporary's 
coJouring.  La  Bruy^re  had  a  model  in  antiquity,  Theophras- 
tns,  whose  short  book  of  Characters  he.had  himself  translated, 
and  prefixed  to  bis  own ;  a  step  not  impolitic  for  his  own 
glory,  since  the  Greek  writer,  with  do  contemptible  degree 
of  merit,  has  been  incomparably  surpassed  by  his  imitator. 
Many  changes  in  the  condition  of  society,  the  greater  diversity 
of  ranks  and  occupations  in  modem  Kurope,  the  influence  of 
women  over  the  other  sex,  as  well  as  their  own  varieties  of 
character  and  manners,  the  effects  of  religion,  learning,  chi- 
valry, royalty,  have  given  a  range  to  this  very  pleasing 
d^mrtment  of  moral  literature  which  no  ancient  could  have 
compassed.  Nor  has  Theophrastus  taken  much  pains  to 
search  the  springs  of  character ;  his  delineations  are  bold  and 
clear,  but  merely  in  outline ;  we  see  more  oi  manners  than 
of  nature,  and  the  former  more  in  geueral  classes  than  in 
portraiture.  La  Bruy^re  has  often  ptunted  single  persons ; 
whether  accurately  or  no,  we  cannot  at  this  time  determine, 
bat  with  a  felicity  of  descriptioR  which  at  once  renders  the 
likeness  probable,  and  suggests  its  application  to  those  we 
ourselves  have  seen.  His  general  reAections,  like  those  of 
Rochefoucault,  are  brilliant  with  antithesis  and  epigrammatic 
conciseness ;  sometimes  perhaps  not  quite  just  or  quite  per- 
spicuous. But  he  pleases  more  on  tiie  whole,  from  his 
greater  variety,  his  greater  liveliness,  and  his  gentler  spirit 
of  raillery.  Nor  does  he  forget  to  mingle  the  praise  of  some 
with  his  satire.  But  he  is  rather  a  bold  writer  for  his  age 
and  his  position  in  the  court,  and  what  looks  like  flattery  may 
well  have  been  ironical.  Few  have  been  more  imitated,  as 
well  as  more  admired,  than  La  Bniy^re,  who  fills  up  the  list 
of  those  whom  France  has  boasted  as  most  conspicuous  for 
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their  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  others  are  Montaigne, 
Charron,  Pascal,  and  Rochefoucault ;  but  we  might  withdraw 
the  second  name  without  injustice. 

53.  Moral  philosophy  comprehends  in  its  literature  what- 

ever has  been  written  on  the  beat  theory  and  pre- 
Miii^"'  cepts  of  moral  education,  disr^^rding  what  is  oon* 
fined  to  erudition,  though  this  may  frequently  be 
partially  treated  in  works  of  the  former  class.  Education, 
notwitl^tuiding  its  recognised  importance,  was  miserably 
neglected  in  England,  and  quite  as  much,  pei^i^,  in  every 
part  of  Europe.  Schools,  kept  by  low-born  illiberal  pedants, 
teaching  little,  and  that  little  ill,  without  regard  to  any  judi- 
cious discipline  or  moral  culture,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  a  pretence  of  instruction  at  home  under  some  ignorant 
and  servile  tutor,  seem  to  have  been  the  alternatives  of  our 
juvenile  gentry,  Milton  raised  his  voice  against  these  faul^ 
methods  in  his  short  Tractate  on  Education.  This  abound^ 
with  bursts  of  his  elevated  spirit ;  and  sketches  out  a  model 
of  public  colleges,  wherein  the  teaching  should  be  more  com- 
prehensive, more  liberal,  more  accommodated  to  what  he 
deems  the  great  aim  of  education  dian  what  was  in  use. 
"  That,"  he  says,  "  I  call  a  complete  and  generous  education 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnani- 
mously all  the  ofhces  both  private  and  public,  of  peace  and 
war."  But  when  Milton  descends  to  specify  the  course  of 
studies  he  would  recommend,  it  appears  singularly  ill-diosen 
and  impracticable,  nearly  confined  to  ancient  writers,  even  in 
mathematics  and  other  subjects  where  they  could  not  be  suffi- 
cient, and  likely  to  leave  the  student  very  far  from  that 
aptitude  for  offices  of  war  and  peace  which  he  bad  hdd  forth 
as  the  reward  of  his  diligence. 

54.  Locke,  many  years  afterwards,  turned  his  tiioughts  to 

education  with  all  the  advantages  that  a  strong  un- 
BdnuLiaD.  derstanding  and  entire  disinterestedness  could  give 
him }  but,  as  we  should  imagine,  with  some  neces- 
sary deficiencies  of  experience,  though  we  hardly  perceive 
much  of  them  in  his  writings.  He  looked  on  the  methods 
usual  in  his  age  with  severity,  or,  some  would  say,  with  pre- 
judice i  yet  I  know  not  hy  what  proof  we  can  refute  his  tes- 
testimouy.     In  his  Treatise  on  Education,  which  may  be 
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reckoned  an  introduction  to  that  on  the  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding,  since  the  latter  is  but-  a  scbeme  of  that  edu- 
cation an  adult  person  should  give  himself,  he  has  uttered,  to 
say  the  least,  more  good  sense  on  the  subject  than  will  be 
found  in  any  preceding  writer.  Locke  was  not  like  the 
pedants  of  his  own  or  other  ages,  who  think  that  to  pour 
their  wordy  book-learning  into  the  memory  is  the  true  disci- 
pline of  childhood.  The  culture  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
foculties  in  their  most  extensive  sense,  the  health  of  the  body, 
the  accomplishments  which  common  utility  or  social  custom 
have  rendered  valuable,  enter  into  bis  idea  of  the  best  model 
of  education,  conjointly  at  least  with  any  knowledge  that  can 
be  imparted  by  books.  The  ancients  had  written  in  the 
same  spirit ;  in  Xenophon,  in  Plato,  in  Aristotle,  the  noble 
conception  which  Milton  has  expressed,  of  forming  the  per- 
fect man,  is  always  predominant  over  mere  literary  instrnc- 
tioQ,  if  indeed  the  latter  can  be  siud  to  appear  at  all  in  their 
writings  on  this  subject ;  but  we  had  become  the  dupea  of 
Sf^oolmasters  in  our  riper  years,  as  we  bad  been  their  slaves 
in  our  youth.  Mudi  has  been  written,  and  often  well,  since 
the  days  of  Locke ;  but  he  is  the  chief  source  from  which  it 
has  been  ultimately  derived ;  and  though  the  Emile  is  more 
attractive  in  manner,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  is  as 
rational  and  practicable  as  the  Treatise  on  Education.  If 
they  have  both  the  same  defect,  that  their  authors  wanted 
sufBcient  observation  of  children,  it  is  certain  that  the  caution 
and  sound  judgment  of  Locke  have  rescued  him  better  from 
error. 

55.  Hiere  are,  indeed,  from  this  or  from  other  caus^, 
several  passages  in  the  Treatise  on  Education  to 
whicn  we  cannot  give  an  unhesitating  assent.  Locke 
appears  to  have  somewhat  exaggerated  the  eilicacy  of  educa- 
tion. This  is  an  error  on  the  right  side  in  a  work  that  aims 
at  persuasion  in  a  practical  matter  ;  but  we  are  now  looking 
at  theoretical  truth  alone.  "  I  think  I  may  say,"  he  be^ns, 
"  that  of  all  the  men  we  meet  with  nine  parts  of  ten  are 
what  they  are,  good  or  evil,  useful  or  not,  by  their  education. 
It  is  this  which  makes  the  great  difference  in  mankind.  The 
little  or  almost  insensible  impressions  on  our  tender  iniancies 
have  very  important  and  lasting  consequences ;  and  there  'tis 
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as  in  the  fountmoa  of  some  rivers,  where  a  gentle  apphcadon 
of  the  hand  turns  the  flexible  waters  into  diannels  that  make 
them  take  quite  contrary  courses ;  and  by  Uiis  little  direction 
given  them  at  first  in  the  source,  they  receive  difierent  ten- 
dencies, and  arrive  at  last  at  very  remote  and  distant  places." 
'*  I  imagine,"  he  adds  soon  afterwards,  "  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren as  easily  turned  this  or  that  way  as  water  itself."  * 

56.  'Hiis  passage  is  an  instance  of  Locke's  unfortunate 
fondness  for  analogical  parallels,  which,  as  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served, much  more  frequently  obscure  a  philosophical  dieorem 
than  shed  any  light  upon  it.  Nothing  would  be  easier  than 
to  confirm  the  contrary  proposition  by  such  fanciful  analogies 
from  external  nature.  In  itself,  the  position  is  hyperbolical 
to  extravagance.  It  is  no  more  disparagement  to  die  uses  of 
education,  that  it  will  not  produce  the  hke  effects  upon  every 
individual,  than  it  is  to  those  of  agriculture  (I  purposely  use 
this  sort  of  idle  analt^)  that  we  do  not  reap  the  same  quan- 
tity of  com  from  every  soil.  Those  who  are  conversant  vrith 
children  on  a  large  scale  will,  I  believe,  unanimously  deny 
this  levelling  efficacy  of  tuition.  The  varie^  of  characters 
even  in  children  of  the  same  family,  where  the  domestic 
associations  of  infancy  have  run  in  the  same  trains,  and  where 
many  physical  congenialities  may  produce,  and  ordinarily  do 
produce,  a  moral  resemblance,  is  of  sufficiently  frequent 
occurrence  to  prove  that  in  human  beings  there  are  intrinsic 
dissimilitudes,  which  no  education  can  essentially  overcome. 
Among  mere  theorists,  however,  this  hypothesis  seems  to  be 
popular.  And  as  many  of  these  extend  their  notion  of  the 
idasticity  of  human  nature  to  the  effects  of  government  and 
legislation,  which  is  a  sort  of  continuance  of  the  same  con- 
trolling power,  they  are  generally  induced  to  disregard  past 
experience  of  human  affairs,  because  they  flatter  themselves 
that  under  a  more  scientific  administration,  mankind  will 
become  something  very  different  from  what  they  have  been. 

57.  In  the  age  of  Locke,  if  we  may  confide  in  what  he 
tells  us,  the  domestic  education  of  children  must  have  been  of 
the  worst  kind.     "  If  we  look,"  he  says,  "  into  the  ocnmnon 

*  Tceatue  on  EducBtion,  §  2.     "  Tlie    men  ii  owing  more  to  tbeir  edueatitm 
difn:rence,''  he  afterwards   mjt,  "  to  be    than  to  taj  tbing  ebe."  §  39. 
fbund  in  the  muDen   and  atulitie*  of 
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management  of  diildren  we  shall  have  reaaou  to  wonder,  in 
ibe  great  dissoluteness  of  manners  which  the  world  complains 
oU  ^t  there  are  wy  footstepa  at  all  left  of  virtue.  I  desire 
to  know  what  vice  can  be  named  which  parents  and  those 
about  children  do  not  season  them  with,  and  drop  into  them 
the  seeds  of,  aa  often  aa  they  are  capable  to  receive  them." 
Hie  mode  of  treatment  seems  to  have  been  passionate  and 
often  barbarous  severity  alternating  with  foolish  indulgence. 
Tleir  q>irits  were  often  broken  down,  and  their  ingenuousness 
destroyed  by  the  former  ;  their  habits  of  self-will  and  sen- 
suality c<Hifinned  by  the  latter.  This  was  the  method  pur- 
sued by  parents ;  but  the  pedagogues  of  course  confined 
themselves  to  their  favourite  sdieme  of  instructiou  and  re- 
formation by  punishment.  Dugald  Stewart  has  animadverted 
on  the  austerity  of  Locke's  rules  of  education.*  And  this 
is  certainly  the  case  in  some  respects.  He  recommends  that 
children  should  be  taught  to  expect  nothing  because  it  wiU 
give  them  pleasure,  but  only  what  will  be  useful  to  them.;  a 
rule  fit,  in  its  rigid  meaning,  to  destroy  the  pleasure  of  the 
present  moment,  in  the  only  period  of  life  that  the  present 
moment  can  be  really  enjoyed.  No  father  himself,  Locke 
oather  knew  how  ill  a  parent  can  spare  the  love  of  his  child, 
nor  how  ill  a  child  can  want  the  constant  and  practical  sense 
of  a  parent's  love.  But  if  he  was  led  too  fiu-  by  deprecating 
the  mischievous  indulgence  he  had  sometimes  witnessed,  he 
made  some  amends  by  his  censures  on  the  prevalent  discipline 
of  stripes.  Of  this  he  speaks  with  the  disapprobation  natural 
to  a  mind  already  schooled  in  die  habits  of  reason  and  virtue-t 
"  I  cannot  think  any  correction  useful  to  a  child  where  the 
shame  of  suffering  for  having  done  amiss  does  not  work  more 
upon  him  than  the  pain."  Esteem  and  disgrace  are  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  to  which  he  principally  looks.  And 
sorely  this  is  a  noble  foundation  for  moral  discipline.     He 

■  Preliininuy  DuurutioD  to  Edcj-  spirited  moped  cieature,  *ho  however 

dop.  BriUDU.  vith    hii    unoatunl    H>br'iet7    he    maf 

t  ■*  If  wTMity  earned  lo  the  higheM  pleue  lill;  people,  who  comnuod  Ume 

pitch   doae   prenul.  and  vorki   a  eure  ineetlTe  children,  beceuee  thej  make  no 

npoD  the  preieat  unruly  diitemper,  it  u  noise,  nor  give  them  any  trouble;  yet  at 

often  tMiaging  in  thg  room  of  it  a  worae  taat  will  probabi;  proreai  unooiUlbrtable 

■od  more  dangeroug  disease  by  breaking  a  thing  to  hii  frieudi,  as  be  will  be  all  hii 

the  nundi   and  then  in  the  place  of  a  lifeanunlenthinglohinuelfaDdotben." 

dilorderljr  young  tellow,  you  haie  alow-  g  51. 
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also  recommends  diat  children  should  be  much  with  their 
parents,  and  allowed  all  reasonable  liberty.  I  cannot  think 
that  Stewart's  phrase  "  hardness  of  character,"  which  he 
accounts  for  by  the  early  intercourse  of  Locke  with  the 
Puritans,  is  justly  applicable  to  any  thing  that  we  know  of 
him  ;  and  many  more  passages  in  this  very  treatise  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  his  kmdliness  of  disposition,  than  will  aip- 
pear  to  any  judicious  person  over-austere.  He  found,  in  fact, 
every  thing  wrong  j  a  false  system  of  reward  and  puni^ 
ment,  a  f^ae  view  of  the  objects  of  education,  a  false  selection 
of  studies,  false  methods  of  pursuing  them.  Where  so  much 
was  to  be  corrected,  it  was  perhaps  natural  to  be  too  sanguine 
about  the  effects  of  the  remedy. 

58.  Of  the  old  dispute  as  to  public  and  private  education 
he  says,  that  both  sides  have  their  inconveniences,  but  in- 
clines to  prefer  the  latter,  influenced,  as  is  evident,  rather  by 
disgust  at  the  state  of  our  schools  than  by  any  general  prio- 
-clple.*  For  he  insists  much  on  the  necessity  of  giving  a  boy 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  what  he  is  to  expect  in  the  world. 
"Hie  longer  he  is  kept  hoodwinked,  the  less  he  will  see 
when  he  comes  abroad  into  open  daylight,  and  be  the  more 
exposed  to  be  a  prey  to  himsdf  and  others."  But  diia  expe. 
rience  will,  as  is  daily  seen,  not  be  supplied  by  a  tutor's  lee> 
tures,  any  more  than  by  books ;  nor  can  be  given  by  any 
course  save  a  publiceducation.  Locke  urges  the  necessity  of 
having  a  tutor  well-bred,  and  with  knowledge  of  the  world, 
liie  ways,  the  humours,  the  follies,  the  cheats,  the  faults  of 
the  age  he  is  fallen  into,  and  particularly  of , the  country  he 
lives  in,  as  of  far  more  importance  than  his  scholarship, 
"  The  only  fence  against  the  world  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  it.  .  .  .  He  that  thinks  not  this  of  more  moment  to  his  son, 
and  for  which  he  more  needs  a  governor,  than  the  languages 
and  learned  sciences,  forgets  of  how  much  more  use  it  is  to 
judge  right  of  men  and  manage  his  afl^rs  wisely  with  them, 
than  to  speak  Greek  and  Latin,  and  argue  in  mood  and  figure, 
or  to  have  his  head  filled  with  the  abstruse  speculations  of  na- 
tural philosophy  and  metaphysics ;  nay,  than  to  be  well  versed 
in  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  though  that  be  much  better  for 
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a  gentlemaTi,  than  to  be  a  good  Peripatetic  or  Cartesian  ;  be- 
cause these  ancient  authors  observed  and  painted  mankind 
veil,  and  give  the  best  light  into  that  kind  of  knowledge. 
He  that  goes  into  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  will  find  able  and 
acceptable  men  without  any  of  diese ;  but  without  virtue, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  civility,  an  accomplished  and 
valuable  man  can  be  found  nowhere."  * 

59-  It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  person  whose  educa- 
tion Locke  undertakes  to  iashion  is  an  English  gentleman. 
Virtue,  wisdom,  breeding,  and  learning,  are  desirable  for  such 
a  one  in  their  order,  but  the  last  not  so  much  as  the  rest.t 
It  must  be  had,  he  says,  but  only  as  subservient  to  greater 
qualities.  No  objections  have  been  more  frequently  rused 
against  the  scheme  of  Locke  than  on  account  of  his  depreci- 
ation of  classical  literature  and  of  the  study  of  the  learned 
languages,  lliis  is  not  wholly  true ;  Latin  he  reckons  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  gentleman,  though  it  is  absurd  that 
those  should  learn  Latin  who  are  designed  for  trade,  and 
never  took  again  at  a  Latin  book,  t  If  he  lays  not  so  much 
stress  on  Greek  as  a  gentleman's  study,  though  he  by  no 
means  would  abandon  it,  it  is  because,  in  fact,  most  gentlemen, 
especially  in  bis  age,  have  done  very  well  without  it ;  and 
nothing  can  be  deemed  indispensable  in  education  of  a  child, 
the  want  of  which  does  not  leave  a  manifest  deficiency  in  the 
man.  "  No  man,"  he  observes,  "  can  pass  for  a  scholar  who 
is  ignorant  of  the  Greek  language.  But  I  am  not  here  con- 
ffldering  of  the  education  of  a  professed  scholar,  but  of  a 
gentleman."  \\ 

60.  The  peculiar  methods  recommended  by  Locke  in  learn- 
ing languages,  espedally  the  Latin,  appear  to  be  of  very 
doubtful  utility,  though  some  of  them  do  not  want  strenuous 
supporters  in  the  present  day.  Such  are  the  method  of  in- 
terlinear translation,  the  learning  of  mere  words  without 
grammar,  and  above  all  the  practice  of  talking  Latin  with  a 
tutor  who  speaks  it  well — a  phoenix  whom  he  has  not  shown 
us  where  to  find.^  In  general,  he  seems  to  underrate  the 
difficult  of  acquiring  what  even  he  would  call  a  competent 
learning,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  and  no  rare  mis- 
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take  in  those  who  write  on  this  subject,  to  confound  die  ac- 
quisition of  a  language  with  the  knowledge  of  its  liter^ure. 
llie  best  ancient  writers  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  furnish  so 
much  of  wise  reflection,  of  noble  sentiment,  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  salutary,  that  no  one  who  has  had  the  happiness 
to  know  and  feel  what  they  are,  will  desire  to  see  their  study 
excluded  or  stinted  in  its  just  extent,  wherever  the  education 
of  those  who  are  to  be  the  first  and  best  of  the  country  is 
carried  forward.  And  though  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
mankind  must,  by  the  very  force  of  terms,  remain  in  the 
ranks  of  intellectual  mediocrity,  it  is  an  ominous  sign  of  any 
times  when  no  thought  is  taken  for  those  who  may  rise 
beyond  it. 

61.  In  every  other  part  of  instruction,  Locke  has  stiU  an 
eye  to  what  is  useful  for  a  gentleman.  French  be  jusdy 
thinks  should  be  taught  before  Latin  ;  no  geometry  is  required 
by  him  beyond  Euclid,  but  he  recommends  ge^^jTaphy,  his- 
tory  and  chronology,  drawing,  and  what  may  be  thought  now 
as  little  necessary  for  a  genUemau  as  Homer,  the  jurispru- 
dence  of  Grotius  and  Pnffendorf.  He  strongly  urges  the 
writing  English  well,  though  a  thing  commonly  neglected ; 
and  after  speaking  with  contempt  of  the  artificial  systems  of 
logic  and  rhetoric,  sends  the  pupil  to  ChilliDgworth  for  the 
best  example  of  reasoning,  and  to  Tully  for  the  best  idea  o( 
eloquence.  "And  let  him  read  those  things  that  are  well 
writ  in  English  to  perfect  his  style  in  the  purity  of  our  lan- 
guage."* 

62.  It  would  be  to  transcribe  half  this  treatise,  were  we 
to  mention  all  the  judicious  and  minute  observations  on  the 
management  of  children  it  contains.  Whatever  may  have 
been  Locke's  opportunities,  he  certainly  availed  himself  <tf 
them  to  the  utmost.  It  is  as  fu*  as  possiUe  fr<Hn  a  tlieo- 
retical  book  ;  and  in  many  respects  the  best  of  modem  times, 
snch  as  those  <^  the  Eogeworth  name,  might  pass  for  de- 
velopments of  his  principles.  The  patient  attention  to  every 
drcumstance,  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  genius  of  Locke, 
is  in  none  of  his  works  better  displayed.  His  rules  for  the 
health  of  children,  though  sometimes  trivial,  since  the  subject 
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has  been  more  regarded,  faia  excellent  advice  as  to  checking 
effeminacy  and  tinioroiisness,  hia  obBervsdons  on  their  curi' 
osity,  presumption,  idleness,  on  their  plays  and  recreations, 
bespeak  an  intense,  though  calm,  love  of  truth  and  goodness ; 
a  quality  whidi  few  have  possessed  more  fully  or  known  so 
well  how  to  exert  as  this  admirable  philosopher. 

63.  No  one  had  condescended  to  spare  any  thoughts  for 
female  education,  till  Fenelcm,  in  1688,  published  his 
earliest  work,  Sur  I'Education  des  Filles.  This  was  ^^  »*«- 
the  occasion  of  his  ^pointment  as  preceptor  to  the 
grandchildren  of  I<ouis  XIV. ;  for  much  ot  this  treatise,  and 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  part,  is  equally  applicable  to  both 
sexes.  It  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Locke,  written 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  bearing  a  great  resemblance  in 
its  spirit.  Both  have  the  education  of  a  polished  and  high- 
bred class,  rather  than  of  scholars,  before  diem;  and  Fenelon 
rarely  loses  sight  of  his  peculiar  object,  or  gives  any  rule 
which  is  not  capable  of  being  practised  in  female  education. 
In  many  respects  he  ctnncid^  with  our  English  philosopher, 
and  observes  widi  him  that  a  child  learns  much  before  he 
speaks,  so  that  the  cultivation  of  his  moral  qualities  can  hardly 
fa^n  too  soon.  Both  complin  of  the  severity  of  parents, 
and  deprecate  the  mode  of  bringing  up  by  punishment.  Both 
advise  the  exhibition  of  virtue  and  religion  in  pleasing  lights, 
and  censure  the  austere  dogmatism  with  which  they  were  in- 
culcated, before  the  mind  was  sufficiently  developed  to  appre- 
hend them.  But  the  characteristic  sweetness  of  Fenelon's 
disposition  is  often  shown  in  contrast  with  the  somewhat  stem 
innexibility  of  Locke.  His  theory  is  uniformly  indulgent; 
his  method  of  education  is  a  labour  of  love ;  a  desire  to  ren- 
der children  happy  for  the  time,  as  well  as  afterwards,  runs 
through  his  book,  and  he  may  perhaps  be  considered  the 
founder  of  that  school  whicji  has  endeavoured  to  dissipate  the 
terrors  and  dry  the  tears  of  childhood.  "  I  have  seen,"  he 
says,  "many  children  who  have  learned  to  read  in  play; 
we  have  only  to  read  entertuning  stories  to  them  out  of  a 
book,  and  insensibly  teach  them  the  letters,  they  will  soon 
desire  to  go  for  themselves  to  the  source  of  their  amusement." 
"  Books  should  be  given  them  well  bound  and  gilt,  with  good 
engravings,  clear  types;  for  all  that  oqitivates  the  imaginatioa 
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facilitates  study ;  the  choice  shouM  be  sach  as  contain  short 
and  marvellous  stories."  These  details  are  now  trivial,  bat 
in  the  days  of  Fenelou  they  may  have  been  otherwise. 

64.  In  several  passages  he  displays  not  only  a  jndidous 
spirit,  but  an  observation  that  must  have  been  long  exercised. 
"  Of  all  the  qualities  we  perceive  in  children,"  he  remarks, 
"  there  is  only  one  that  can  be  trusted  as  likely  to  be  durable, 
which  is  sound  judgment  J  it  always  grows  with  their  growth, 
if  it  is  well  cultivated;  but  the  grace  of  childhood  is  efiaced; 
its  vivacity  is  extinguished ;  even  its  sensibility  is  often  lost^ 
because  their  own  passions  and  the  intercourse  of  odiers  in- 
sensibly harden  the  hearts  of  young  persons  who  enter  into 
the  world."  It  is,  therefore,  a  solid  and  just  way  of  thinking 
which  we  should  most  value  and  most  improve,  and  this  not 
by  any  means  less  in  girls  than  in  the  otner  sex,  since  thdr 
duties  and  the  occupations  they  are  called  upon  to  fill  do  not 
less  require  it.  Hence  he  not  only  deprecates  an  excessive 
taste  for  dress,  but,  with  more  originality,  points  out  the 
danger  of  that  extreme  delicacy  and  refinement  which  incapa- 
citate women  for  the  ordinary  a£birs  of  life,  and  give  them  a 
contempt  for  a  country  life  and  rural  economy. 

65.  It  will  be  jusdy  thought  at  present,  that  he  discourages 
too  much  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  women.  "  Keep 
their  minds,"  he  says  in  one  place,  "  as  much  as  you  can 
within  the  usual  limits,  and  let  them  understand  that  the 
modesty  of  their  sex  ought  to  shrink  from  sdence  with  alm(»t 
as  much  delicacy  as  from  vice."  This  seems,  however,  to  he 
confined  to  science  or  philosophy  in  a  strict  sense ;  for  he 
permits  afterwards  a  larger  compass  of  reading.  Women 
should  write  a  good  hand,  understand  orthogr^hy  and  the 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  which  they  vnW  want  in  domestic 
affdrs.  To  these  he  requires  a  close  attention,  and  even 
recommends  to  women  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  the 
common  forms  and  maxims  of  law.  Greek,  Roman,  and 
French  history,  with  Uie  best  travels,  will  be  valuable,  and 
keep  them  from  seeking  pernicious  fictions.  Books  also  of 
eloquence  and  poetry  may  be  read  with  selection,  taking  care 
to  avoid  any  that  relate  to  love ;  music  and  painting  may  be 
taught  with  the  same  precaution.  The  Italian  and  Spanish 
languages  are  of  no  use  but  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  of 
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dangerous  books ;  Latin  is  better  as  the  language  of  the 
diurch  ;  but  this  he  would  recommend  onl^  for  girls  of  good 
sense  and  discreet  conduct,  who  will  make  no  cUsplay  of  the 
acquisition. 


Sect.  II. — On  Political  Philosophy. 

Pi^tndotf—  ^JpMOW  —  HarriagtoiCi  Oceana  —  Locke  on  OrrBermnenl  — 


66.  In  the  seventh  book  of  Puffendorf 's  great  work,  he  comes 
to  political  philosophy,  towards  which  he  had  been 

•,       ,,  "^  ,.  r    •'  ,  .  .      .  PuBHidorf ■• 

gradually  tending  tor  some  time ;  pnmary  societies,  ^"^^ 
or  those  of  fiuniliee,  leading  the  way  to  the  consider- 
ation of  civil  government.  Grotius  derives  the  origin  of  this 
from  the  natural  sodableness  of  mankind.  But  this,  as  Puf- 
fendorf remarks,  may  be  satisfied  by  the  primary  societies. 
The  real  cause  was  experience  of  the  injuries  which  one 
man  can  inflict  on  another.*  And,  after  a  prolix  disquisition, 
he  concludes  that  dvil  society  must  have  been  constituted, 
first,  by  a  covenant  of  a  number  of  men,  each  with  each,  to 
form  a  commonwealth,  and  to  be  bound  by  the  majority,  in 
which  primary  covenant  they  must  be  unanimous,  that  is, 
every  dissentient  would  retain  his  natural  liberty;  next,  by  a 
resolution  or  decree  of  the  majority,  that  certain  rulers  shall 
govern  the  rest;  and,  lastly,  by  a  second  covenant  between  these 
rulers  and  the  rest,  one  promising  to  take  care  of  the  public 
weal,  and  the  other  to  obey  lawful  command3.t  This  covenant, 
as  he  attempts  to  show,  exists  even  in  a  democracy,  though 
it  is  less  evident  than  in  other  forms.  Hobbes  had  admitted 
the  first  of  these  covenants,  but  denied  the  second ;  Bar- 
beyrac,  the  able  commentator  on  Puffendorf,  has  done  exactly 
the  reverse.  A  state  once  formed  may  be  conceived  to  exist 
as  one  person,  with  a  single  will,  represented  by  that  of  the 
sovereign,  wherever  the  sovereignty  may  be  placed.  This 
sovereignty  is  founded  on  the  covenants,  and  is  not  conferred, 
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except  indirectly  like  every  other  human  power,  by  God. 
Poffendorf  here  combats  the  opposite  opinion,  which  church- 
men were  as  prone  to  hold,  it  seems,  in  Germany  as  id 
England.* 

67.  The  legislative,  punitive,  and  judiciary  powers,  those 
of  making  war  and  peace,  of  appointing  magistrates,  and 
levying  taxes,  are  so  closely  connected  that  no  one  can  be 
denied  to  die  sovereign.  As  to  his  right  in  ecdesiastical 
matters,  Puffendorf  leaves  it  for  others  to  determine.t  He 
seems  in  this  part  of  the  work  too  favourable  to  unlimited 
monarchy,  declaring  himself  against  a  mixed  government. 
The  sovereign  power  must  be  irresponsible,  and  cannot  be 
bound  by  the  law  which  itself  has  given.  He  even  denies 
Aat  all  government  is  intended  for  the  good  of  the  governed 
— a  position  strangely  inconsistent  with  his  theory  of  a 
covenant — but  he  contends  that,  if  it  were,  this  end,  the 
public  good,  may  be  more  probably  discerned  by  the  prince 
than  by  the  people.:t    Yet  he  admits  that  the  exorbitances  of  a 

Erince  should  be  restrained  by  certun  fundamental  laws,  and 
olds,  that  having  accepted  such,  and  ratified  them  by  oath, 
he  is  not  at  lib^ty  to  break  them ;  arguing,  with  some 
apparent  inconsistency,  against  those  who  maintain  such 
limitations  to  be  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  and  even 
recommending  the  institution  of  councils,  without  whose 
consent  certun  acts  of  the  sovereign  shall  not  be  valid.  This 
can  only  be  reconciled  with  his  former  declaration  against  a 
mixed  sovereign^,  by  the  distinction  familiar  to  our  own 
constitutional  lawyers,  between  the  joint  acts  of  A.  and  B., 
and  the  acts  of  A.  with  B.'s  consent.  But  this  is  a  little  too 
technical  and  unreal  for  philosophical  politics.  Govern- 
ments not  redudble  to  one  of  the  three  simple  forms  he  calls 
irregular ;  such  as  tiie  Roman  republic  or  German  empire. 
But  there  may  be  systems  of  states,  or  aggregate  communi- 
ties, either  subject  to  one  king  by  different  tities,  or  united 
by  federation.  He  inclines  to  deny  that  tiie  majority  can 
bind  the  minority  in  the  latter  case,  and  seems  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  some  of  the  confederates  can  quit  the  league  at 
pleasure.  § 

68.  Sovereignly  over  pCTsons  cannot  be  acquired,  strictly 
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speaking,  by  seizure  or  occupation,  as  in  the  case  of  lands, 
and  requires,  even  after  conquest,  their  consent  to  ohey } 
which  will  be  given,  in  order  to  secure  themselves  from  the 
other  rights  of  war.  It'  is  a  problem  whether,  after  an  un- 
jnst  conquest,  the  forced  consent  of  the  people  can  give  a 
lawful  title  to  sovereignty.  FuSendorf  distinguishes  between 
a  monarchy  and  a  republic  thus  unjustly  subdued.  In  the 
former  case,  so  long  as  the  lawful  heirs  exist  or  preserve 
Aeir  claim,  the  du^  of  restitution  continues.  But  in  the 
latter,  as  the  people  may  live  as  happily  under  a  monarchy  as 
under  a  republic,  he  thinks  that  an  usurper  has  only  to  treat 
them  weU,  without  scruple  as  to  his  tide.  If  he  oppresses 
them,  no  course  of  years  will  make  his  title  lawful,  or  bind 
them  in  conscience  to  obey,  length  of  possession  being  only 
length  of  injury.  If  a  sovereign  has  been  justly  divested  of 
his  power,  the  community  becomes  immediately  free  ;  but  if 
by  unjust  rebellion,  his  right  continues  till  by  silence  he  has 
speared  to  abandon  it.* 

69.  Every  one  will  agree  that  a  lawful  ruler  must  not  be 
opposed  within  the  limits  of  his  authority.  But  let  us  put 
the  case  that  he  should  command  what  is  unlawful,  or  mal- 
treat his  subjects.  Whatever  Hobbes  may  say,  a  subject 
may  be  injured  by  his  sovereign.  But  we  should  bear  minor 
injuries  patiendy,  and  in  tlie  worst  cases  avoid  personal 
resistance.  Those  are  not  to  be  listened  to  who  assert  that  a 
king,  degenerating  into  a  tyrant,  may  be  resisted  and  punished 
by  his  people.  He  admits  only  a  right  of  self-defence,  if  he 
manifestly  becomes  a  pubhc  enemy :  in  all  this  he  seems  to 
go  quite  as  far  as  Grotius  himself.  The  next  question  is  as 
to  the  right  of  invaders  and  usurpers  to  obedience.  This,  it 
will  be  observed,  he  had  already  in  some  measure  discussed; 
but  Puffendorf  is  neither  strict  in  method,  nor  free  from  re- 
petitions. He  labours  much  about  the  rights  of  the  lawful 
prince,  insisting  upon  them,  where  the  subjects  have  promised 
allegiance  to  the  usun)er.  This,  he  thinks,  must  be  deemed 
temporary,  until  the  legitimate  sovereign  has  recovered  bis 
dominions.  But  what  may  be  done  towards  promoting  this 
end  by  such  as  have  sworn  fidelity  to  the  actual  ruler,  he 
does  not  intimate,  t 
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70.  Ovil  laws  are  euch  bb  emanate  from  the  supreme 
power,  with  respect  to  things  left  indifferent  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  nature.  What  chiefly  belongs  to  them  is  the  form 
and  method  of  acquiring  rights  or  obtaining  redress  for 
wrongs.  If  we  give  the  law  of  nature  all  that  belongs  to  it, 
and  take  away  from  the  civiliwis  what  they  have  hitherto 
engrossed  and  promiscuously  treated,  we  shall  bring  the  civil 
law  to  a  much  narrower  compass  ;  not  to  say  that  at  present 
whenever  the  latter  is  deficient  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
law  of  nature,  and  that  therefore  in  all  commonwealths  the 
natural  laws  supply  the  defects  of  the  civil.*  He  argues 
against  Hobbes's  tenet  that  the  civil  law  cannot  be  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature ;  and  that  what  shall  be  deemed  thef^ 
murder,  or  adultery,  depends  on  the  former.  Hie  sulject 
is  bound  generally  not  to  obey  the  unjust  commands  of  his 
sovereign ;  but  in  the  case  of  war  he  thinks  it,  on  the  whole, 
safest,  considering  the  usual  difficulties  of  such  questions, 
that  the  subject  should  serve,  and  throw  the  responsibility 
before  God  on  the  prince,  t  In  this  problem  of  casuistry, 
common  usage  is  wholly  against  the  stricter  theory. 

71-  Puni^ment  may  be  defined  an  evil  inflicted  by  autho- 
rity upon  view  of  antecedent  transgression,  t  Hence  exclu- 
sion, on  political  grounds,  from  public  oflSce,  or  separation  of 
the  sick  for  the  sake  of  the  healthy,  is  not  punishment.  It 
does  not  belong  to  distributive  justice,  nor  is  the  magistrate 
bound  to  apportion  it  to  the  malignity  of  the  offence,  though 
this  is  usual.  Superior  authority  is  necessary  to  punishment ; 
and  he  differs  from  Grotius  by  denying  that  we  have  a  right 
to  avenge  the  injiuiea  of  those  who  have  no  claim  upon  us. 
Punishment  ought  never  to  be  inflicted  without  the  prospect 
of  some  advantage  from  it ;  either  the  correction  of  the  offender, 
or  the  prevention  of  his  repeating  the  offence.  But  example 
he  seems  not  to  Uiink  a  direct  end  of  punishment,  though 
it  should  be  regarded  in  its  infliction.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  alt  offences  which  the  law  denounces  should  be  actually 
punished,  though  some  jurists  have  questioned  the  right  of 
pardon.  Punishments  ought  to  be  measured  according  to 
the  object  of  the  crime,  the  injury  to  die  commonwealth,  and 
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the  matice  of  the  delinquent.  Hence  oSences  against  God 
should  be  deemed  most  criminal,  and  next,  such  as  disturb 
the  slate ;  then  whatever  affect  life,  the  peace  or  honour  of 
femilies,  private  property  or  reputation,  following  the  scale  of 
the  Decalogue.  But  though  all  crimes  do  not  require  equal 
severity,  an  exact  proportion  of  penalties  is  not  required. 
Most  of  this  chapter  exhibits  the  vacillating,  indistinct,  and 
almost  self-contradictory  resolutions  of  difficulties  so  friequent 
in  Puffendorf.  He  concludes  by  establishing  a  great  truth, 
that  no  man  can  be  justly  punished  for  the  offence  of  another; 
not  even  a  community  for  the  acts  of  their  forefathers,  not- 
withstanding tfaeir  fictitious  immortality.* 

72.  After  some  chapters  on  the  law  of  nations,  Puffen- 
dorf concludes  with  discussing  the  cessation  of  subjection. 
lliis  may  ordinarily  be  by  voluntarily  removing  to  another 
state  with  permission  of  the  sovereign.  And  if  no  law  or 
custom  interferes,  the  subject  has  a  right  to  do  this  at  his 
discretion.  The  state  has  not  a  right  to  expel  citizens  with- 
out some  offen(%.  It  loses  all  authority  over  a  banished  man. 
He  concludes  by  considering  the  rare  case  of  so  great  a 
diminution  of  the  pe<^le,  as  to  raise  a  doubt  of  their  political 
identity.  + 

73.  The  political  portion  of  this  large  work  is  not,  as  will 
appear,  very  fertile  in  original  or  sagacious  reflec-  fMua  ot 
tion.  A  greater  degree  of  both,  though  by  no  means  ^p""™- 
accompanied  with  a  sound  theory,  distinguishes  the  Political 
Treatise  of  Spinosa,  one  which  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  TheoIogicO'political  Treatise,  a  very  different  work.  In  this 
he  undertakes  to  show  how  a  state  under  a  regal  or  aristocratic 
government  ought  to  be  constituted  so  as  to  secure  the 
tranquilhty  and  freedom  of  the  citizens.  Whether  Spinosa 
borrowed  his  theory  on  the  origin  of  government  from 
Hobbes,  is  perhaps  hard  to  determine :  he  seems  acquainted 
with  the  treatise  De  Cive ;  but  the  philosophical  system  of 
both  was  such  as,  in  minds  habituated  like  theirs  to  close 
reasoning,  could  not  lead  to  any  other  result.  Political 
theory,  as  Spinosa  justly  observes,  is  to  be  founded  on  our 
experience  <n  human  kind  as  it  is,  and  on  no  visionary 
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notions  of  an  Utopia  or  golden  age ;  and  hence  politidans  of 
pracdcal  knowledge  have  written  better  on  these  subjects 
than  philosophers.  We  must  treat  of  men  as  liaUe  to 
passions,  proue  more  to  revenge  than  to  pitjr,  eager  to  rule 
and  to  compel  others  to  act  like  themselves,  more  pleased 
with  having  done  harm  to  others  than  with  procuring  their 
own  good.  Hence  no  state  wherein  the  public  affitirs  are 
intrusted  to  any  one's  good  faith  can  be  secure  of  their  due 
administradon ;  but  means  should  be  devised  that  neither 
reason  nor  passion  should  induce  those  who  govern  to 
obstruct  the  public  weal ;  it  being  indifferent  by  what  mo- 
tive men  act  if  they  can  be  brought  to  act  for  the  common 
good. 

74.  Natural  law  is  the  same  as  natural  power ;  it  is  that 
which  the  laws  of  nature,  that  is  the  order  of  the  world, 
give  to  each  individual.  Nothing  is  forbidden  by  this  law, 
except  what  no  one  desires,  or  what  no  one  can  perform. 
Thus  no  one  is  bound  to  keep  the  ffuth  he  has  plignted  any 
longer  than  he  will,  and  than  he  judges  it  useful  to  lumself ; 
for  he  has  not  lost  the  power  of  breaking  it,  and  power  is 
right  in  natural  law.  But  he  may  easily  perceive  that  the 
power  of  one  man  in  a  state  of  nature  is  limited  by  that  of 
all  the  rest,  and  in  eSect  is  reduced  to  nothing ;  all  men 
being  naturally  enemies  to  each  other ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  uniting  their  force,  and  establishing  bounds  by  com- 
mon consent  to  the  natural  powers  of  each,  it  becomes  really 
more  eOective  than  while  it  was  unlimited.  This  is  the 
principle  of  civil  governtnent ;  and  now  the  distJDCtions  of 
just  and  unjust,  right  and  wrong,  be^n  to  appear. 

75.  The  right  of  the  supreme  magistrate  is  nothing  hut 
the  collective  rights  of  the  citizens ;  that  is^  their  powers. 
Neither  he  nor  they  in  their  natural  state  can  do  wrong ;  but 
after  the  institution  of  government,  each  citizen  may  do 
wrong  by  disobeying  the  ma^strate ;  that,  in  fact,  being  the 
test  of  wrong.  He  has  not  to  inquire  whether  the  com- 
mands of  the  supreme  power  are  just  or  unjust,  pious  or 
impious ;  that  is,  as  to  action,  for  the  state  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  his  judgment. 

76.  Two  independent  states  are  naturally  enemies,  and 
may  make  war  on  each  other  whenever  they  please.    If  they 
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make  peace  or  alliance,  it  is  no  longer  binding  than  the 
caose,  that  is,  hope  or  fear  in  tlie  contracting  parties,  shall 
endure.  All  this  is  founded  on  the  universal  law  of  nature, 
the  desire  of  preserving  ourselves  ;  which,  whether  men  are 
oonsdous  of  it  or  no,  animates  all  their  actions.  Spinosa  in 
this,  as  ID  his  other  writings,  is  more  fearless  than  Hobbes, 
and  though  he  sometimes  ma^  throw  a  light  veil  over  his 
abjuration  of  moral  and  religious  principle,  it  is  frequently 
placed  in  a  more  prominent  view  than  hia  Englbh  precursor 
in  the  same  system  had  deemed  it  secure  to  exhibit.  Yet 
so  slight  is  often  the  connexion  between  theoretical  tenets 
and  human  practice,  that  Spinosa  bore  the  character  of  a 
virtuous  and  benevolent  man.  In  this  treatise  of  politics, 
especially  in  the  broad  assertion  that  good  futh  is  only  to  be 
preserved  so  long  as  it  is  advuitageous,  he  leaves  Machiavel 
and  Hobbes  at  some  (^stance,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  most 
pU^matically  impudent  of  the  whole  school. 

77-  T^  contract  or  fundamental  laws,  he  proceeds,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  multitude  transfers  its  right  to  a  king 
or  a  senate,  may  unquestionably  be  broken,  when  it  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  whole  to  do  so.  But  Spinosa  denies  to 
private  citizens  the  right  of  judging  concerning  tbe  public 
good  in  such  a  point,  reserving,  apparently,  to  the  supreme 
magistrate  an  ultimate  power  of  breaking  the  conditions  upon 
which  he  was  chosen.  Notwithstanding  this  dangerous  ad- 
mission, he  strongly  protests  against  intrusting  absolute  power 
to  any  one  man  ;  and  observes,  in  answer  to  the  common 
argument  of  the  stability  of  despotism,  as  in  the  instance  of 
tbe  Turkish  monarchy,  that  if  barbarism,  slavery,  and  deso- 
lation are  to  be  called  peace,  nothing  can  be  more  wretched 
than  peace  itself.  Nor  is  this  sole  power  of  one  man  a  thing 
so  possible  as  we  imagine  ;  the  kings  who  seem  most  despotic 
trusting  the  public  safety  and  their  own  to  counsellors  and 
bvDurites,  often  the  worst  and  weakest  in  the  state. 

78.  He  next  proceeds  to  his  scheme  of  a  welt-regulated 
monarchy,  which  is  in  some  measure  original  and  iintheorrof 
ingenious.  TTie  people  are  to  be  divided  into  fami-  '  "'"™*'r- 
hm,  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  something  like  the  pparpiai 
of  Attica.     From  each  of  these,  councillors,  fifty  years  of 
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age,  are  to  be  chosen  by  the  king,  succeeding  in  a  rotation 
quinquennia),  or  less,  so  as  to  form  a  numerous  senate.  This 
assembly  is  to  be  consulted  upon  all  public  aSairs,  and  the 
^ling  is  to  be  guided  by  its  unanimous  opinion.  In  case, 
however,  of  disagreement,  the  different  propositions  being 
l»d  before  the  king,  he  may  choose  that  of  the  minority, 
provided  at  least  one  hundred  councillors  have  recommended 
it.  The  less  remarkable  provisions  of  this  ideal  polity  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  mention ;  except  that  he  advises 
that  all  the  citizens  should  be  armed  as  a  militia,  and  tliat  the 
principal  towns  should  be  fortified,  and,  consequently,  as  it 
seems,  in  their  power.  A  monarchy  thus  constituted  would 
probably  not  degenerate  into  the  despotic  form.  Spinosa 
appeals  to  the  ancient  government  of  Aragon,  as  a  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  carrying  his  theory  into  executiou. 

79.  From  this  imaginary  monarchy  he  comes  to  an  aristo- 
cratical  republic.  In  this  he  seems  to  have  taken  Venice, 
the  idol  of  theoretical  politicians,  as  his  primary  model,  but 
with  such  deviations  as  affect  the  whole  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. He  objects  to  the  supremacy  of  an  elective  dt^e, 
justly  observing  that  the  precautions  adopted  in  the  election 
of  that  n^^strate  show  the  danger  of  the  office  itself,  which 
was  rather  retained  in  the  aristocradcal  polity  as  mi  ancient 
institution  than  from  any  persuasion  of  ibs  usefulness.  But 
the  most  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  aristocracy  of 
Spinosa  and  that  of  Venice  is  that  his  great  coundl,  which 
ought,  as  he  strongly  urges,  not  to  consist  of  less  than  5000, 
the  greatness  of  its  number  being  the  only  safeguard  against 
the  close  oligarchy  of  a  few  families,  is  not  to  be  hereditary, 
but  its  vacancies  to  be  filled  up  by  self-election.  In  this  elec- 
tion, indeed,  he  considers  the  essence  of  aristocracy  to  crai- 
sist,  being,  as  is  implied  in  its  meaning,  a  government  by  the 
best,  who  can  only  be  pronounced  sudi  by  the  choice  of  many. 
It  is  singular  that  he  never  adverta  to  popuW  representation, 
of  which  he  must  have  known  examples.  Democracy,  on 
the  contrary,  he  defines  to  be  a  government  where  political 
power  falls  to  men  by  chance  of  birth,  or  by  some  means 
which  has  rendered  them  citizens,  and  who  can  claim  it  as 
their  right,  without  regard  to  the  choice  of  others.     And  n 
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democracy,  according  to  Spinosa,  may  exist,  if  the  law  should 
limit  this  privilege  of  power  to  the  seniors  in  age,  or  to  the 
elder  branches  of  families,  or  to  those  who  pay  a  certain 
amount  in  taxation  ;  although  the  numbers  enjoying  it  should 
be  B  smaller  portion  of  the  community  than  in  an  aristocracy 
of  the  form  ne  has  recommended.  His  treatise  breaks  off 
near  tJie  beginning  of  the  chapters  intended  to  delineate  the 
best  model  of  democracy,  which  he  declares  to  be  one  wherein 
all  persons,  in  their  own  power,  and  not  infamous  by  crime, 
should  have  a  share  in  the  public  government.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  writings  of  Spinosa, 
nor  is  his  authority,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  render  the  question 
of  any  interest,  to  which  of  the  three  plans  devised  by  him 
as  the  beat  in  their  respective  forms,  he  would  have  ascribed 
the  preference. 

80.  The  condition  of  France  under  Louis  XIV.  was  not 
very  tempting  to  speculators  on  political  theory. 
Whatever  short  remarks  may  be  found  in  those  i.'jtoS.-' 
excellent  writers  on  other  subjects  who  distinguish  "^'' 
this  period,  we  can  select  no  one  book  that  falls  readily  into 
this  class.  For  T^l^maque  we  must  find  another  place.  It 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  mention  the  political  discourses 
on  Tacitus,  by  Ameiot  de  la  Houssaye.  These  are  a  tedious 
and  pedantic  running  commentary  on  Tacitus,  affecting  to 
deduce  general  principles,  but  much  unlike  the  short  and 
pcHgnant  observations  of  Machiavel  and  Bacon.  A  whole 
volume  on  the  reign  alone  of  Tiberius,  and  printed  at  Paris, 
is  not  likely  to  repay  a  reader's  trouble ;  at  least  I  have 
found  nothing  in  it  above  the  common  level.  I  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  the  other  political  writings  of  Ameiot  de  la 
Houssaye,  one  of  those  who  thought  they  could  make  great 
discoveries  by  analysing  the  constitution  of  Venice  and  other 
states. 

81.  England,  thrown  at  the  commencement  of  this  period 
upon  the  resources  of  her  own  invention  to  replace 

an  ancient  monarchy  by  something  new,  and  rich  at     n^  *' 
diat  time  in  reflecting  as  well  as  learned  men,  with 
an  unshackled  press,  and  a  growing  disdain  of  authority  as 
opposed  to  argument,  was  the  natural  soil  of  political  theoir. 
The  earliest  fruit  was  Sir  James  Harrington's  Oceana,  pub- 
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lished  in  16^6.  Thia  once  feraouB  book  is  a  political  alle- 
gory, partly  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  Dodona's  Grove  of 
Howell,  or  by  Barclay's  Argeois,  aod  a  few  other  fictions  of 
the  preceding  age.  His  Oceana  represents  England,  the 
history  of  whidi  is  shadowed  out  with  fictitioaa  names.  But 
this  is  preliminary  to  the  great  object,  the  scheme  of  a  new 
commonwealth,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Olpfaaus  Mega- 
letor,  the  Lord  Arcbon,  meaning,  of  course,  Cromwell,  not 
as  he  was,  but  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  the  author  feigns 
to  have  been  established.  The  various  laws  and  constitutions 
of  this  polity  occupy  the  whole  work. 

8S.  Hie  leading  principle  of  Harrington  is  that  power 
depends  on  property ;  denying  the  common  saying,  that 
knowledge  or  prudence  is  power.  But  this  property  must 
be  in  land,  "  because,  as  to  property  produdtig  empire,  it  is 
required  that  it  should  have  some  certiun  root  or  foot-hold, 
which  except  in  land  it  cannot  have,  being  otherwise,  as  it 
were,  upon  the  wing.  Nevertheless  in  such  cities  as  subsist 
mosdy  by  trade,  and  have  little  or  uo  laud,  as  Holland  and 
Genoa,  tiie  balance  of  treasure  may  be  equal  to  that  of  land."  * 
The  law  fixing  the  balance  of  lands  is  called  by  him  agra- 
rian} and  without  an  agrarian  law,  he  holds  that  no  govern- 
ment, whether  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  popular,  has  any 
long  duration :  tiiis  is  rather  paradoxical  ;  but  his  distribution 
of  lands  varies  according  to  the  form  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  one  best  constituted  the  possession  of  lands  is  limited  to 
2000^.  a  year ;  which,  of  course,  in  bis  time  was  a  much 
greater  estate  than  at  present. 

83.  Harrington's  general  scheme  of  a  good  government  is 
one  "  established  upon  an  equal  agrarian  arising  into  the 
superstructure,  or  three  orders,  the  senate  debating  and  pro- 
posing, the  people  resolving,  and  the  magistracy  executing 
by  an  equal  rotation  through  the  sufirage  of  the  people  given 
1^  the  Ifflllot."  His  more  particular  form  of  polity,  devised 
for  his  Oceana,  it  would  be  tedious  to  give  in  det^l :  the  re- 
sult is  a  moderate  aristocracy ;  property,  though  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  agrarian,  which  preveuts  its  excess,  having  so  great 
a  share  in  the  elections  that  it  must  predominate.      But  it 
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is  an  aristocracy  of  what  we  should  call  the  middle  ranks, 
and  might  not  be  unfit  for  a  small  state.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  of  Harrington,  that  he  is  prolix,  dull,  pedantic, 
and  seldom  profound ;  but  sometimes  redeems  himself  by  just 
observations.  Like  most  theoretical  politicians  of  that  age 
he  had  an  excessive  admiration  for  the  republic  of  Venice.* 
His  other  political  writings  are  iu  the  same  spirit  as  the 
Oceana,  but  still  less  interesting. 

84.  The  manly  republicanism  of  Harrington,  though  some- 
times visionary  and  perhaps  impracticable,  shines  by  i.„,ri,rei,. 
comparison  witli  a  very  opposite  theory,  which,  hav-  '^'^"'"'■ 
ing  been  countenanced  in  tne  early  part  of  the  century  by  our 
clergy,  revived  with  additional  favour  after  the  Restoration. 
Hiis  was  maintwned  in  the  Patriarcha  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer, 
written,  as  it  appears,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  but  not 
published  till  1680,  at  a  time  when  very  high  notions  of 
n^al  prerogative  were  as  well  received  by  one  party  as  they 
were  indignantly  rejected  by  another.  The  object,  as  the 
author  declares,  was  to  prove  that  the  first  kings  were  fathers 
of  families ;  that  it  is  unnatural  for  the  people  to  govern  or  to 
choose  governors ;  that  positive  laws  do  not  infringe  the  na- 
tural and  fatherly  power  of  kings.  He  refers  the  tenet  of 
natural  liberty  and  the  popular  origin  of  govemn^ient  to  the 
schoolmen,  allowing  that  all  papists  and  the  reformed  divines 
have  imbibed  it,  but  denying  that  it  is  found  in  the  fathers. 
He  seems,  however,  to  daim  the  credit  of  an  original  hypo- 
thesis ;  thoee  who  have  vindicated  the  rights  of  kings  in  most 
points  not  having  thought  of  this,  but  with  one  consent  ad- 
mitted the  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  mankind.  It  is 
certiun,  nevertheless,  that  the  patriarchal  theory  of  govern- 
ment as  the  basis  of  actual  right  was  laid  down  as  explicidy 
as  by  himself  in  what  is  called  Bishop  Overall's  Convocation 
Book,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  But  this 
book  had  not  been  published  when  Filmer  wrote.  His  argu- 
ments  are  singularly  insuffiaent ;  he  quotes  nothing  but  a  few 
irrelevant  texts  from  Grenesis ;  he  seems  not  to  have  known 

*  •■  If  I  be  worth;  to  gire  adTJee  to  notwithsUndine  the  difference  that  is  in 

■  mwi  thit  vould  itudjr  politic*,  let  him  ereTj  policy,  right   of   any  goremment 

■«d  Venio*;  ha  tiiat  anderstandi  in    the    world."      Harrington's    Worki, 

li^t,  (hmll  go  neuest  to  judge,  p.  ?93. 
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at  all  the  strength,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  his  own  case,  and 
it  is  hardly  posBihle  to  6nd  a  more  trifling  and  feeble  work. 
It  had  however  the  advantage  of  opportuni^  to  be  received 
by  a  party  with  approbation. 

85.  Algernon  Sidney  was  the  first  who  devoted  his  time 
oomt-.  to  a  refutation  of  this  patriarchal  theory,  propounded 
«'S2i^  as  it  was,  not  as  a  plausible  hypothesis  to  explain 
'""'         the  origin  of  civil  communities,  but  as  a  paramount 

title,  by  virtue  of  which  all  actual  sovereigns,  who  were  not  ma- 
nifest usurpers,  were  to  reign  with  an  unmitigated  despotism. 
Sidney's  Discourses  on  Government,  not  published  till  1698, 
are  a  diffuse  reply  to  Filmer.  They  contain  indeed  many 
chapters  full  of  historical  learning  and  judicious  reflection ; 
yet  the  constant  anxiety  to  refute  that  which  needs  no  refu- 
tation  renders  them  a  little  tedious.  Sidney  does  not  con- 
demn a  limited  monarchy  like  the  English,  but  his  partiality 
is  for  a  form  of  republic  which  would  be  deemed  too  aristo- 
cradcal  for  our  popular  theories. 

86.  Locke,  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  attadcedthe 

Patriarcha  with  more  brevity,  and  laid  down  his  own 
Gorin-      celebrated  theory  of  government.     The  fundamental 

principle  of  Filmer  is,  that  paternal  authority  is  na- 
turally ateolute.  Adam  received  it  from  God,  exercised  it 
over  his  own  children,  and  transmitted  it  to  the  eldest  bom 
for  ever.  This  assumption  Locke  combats  rather  too  dif- 
fusely according  to  our  notions.  Filmer  had  not  only  to  show 
this  absolute  monarchy  of  a  lineal  ancestor,  but  his  power  of 
transmitting  it  in  course  of  primogeniture.  Locke  denies 
that  there  is  any  natural  right  of  this  kind,  maintaining  the 
equality  of  children.  The  incapacity  of  Filmer  renders  his 
discomfiture  not  difficult.  Locke,  as  will  be  seen,  acknow- 
ledges a  certain  de  facto  authority  in  fathers  of  families,  and 
possibly  he  might  have  found,  as  indeed  he  seems  to  admit, 
considerable  traces  of  a  regard  to  primogeniture  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world.  It  is  the  question  of  natural  right  with 
which  he  is  here  concerned ;  and  as  no  proof  of  this  had  been 
ofTered,  he  had  nothing  to  answer. 

87-  In  the  second  part  of  Locke's  Treatise  on  Gvil  Go- 
vernment, he  proceeds  to  lay  down  what  he  holds  to  be  the 
true  principles  upon  which  society  is  founded.     A  state"  of 
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D^ure  is  a  state  of  perfect  freedom  and  equality ;  but  within 
the  bounds  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  obli^^es  every  one,  and 
renders  a  state  of  liberty  no  state  of  licence.  And  the  exe> 
cudon  of  l^is  law,  in  such  a  state,  is  put  Into  every  one's 
hands,  so  that  he  may  punish  transgressors  agtunst  it,  not 
merely  by  way  of  reparation  for  his  own  wrongs,  but  for 
those  of  others.  *'  Every  offence  that  can  be  committed  in 
the  state  of  nature  may,  in  the  state  of  nature,  be  punished 
equally,  and  as  far  forth,  as  it  may  in  a  commonwealth." 
And  not  only  independent  communities,  but  all  men,  as  he 
thinks,  till  they  voluntarily  enter  into  some  society,  are  in  a 
state  of  nature.* 

88.  Whoever  declares  by  word  or  action  a  setded  design 
against  another's  life,  puts  himself  in  a  state  of  war  against 
him,  and  exposes  his  own  life  to  be  taken  away,  either  by 
the  other  party,  or  by  any  one  who  shall  espouse  his  cause. 
And  he  who  endeavours  to  obtain  absolute  power  over  an- 
other, may  be  construed  to  have  a  design  on  his  life,  or  at 
least  to  take  away  his  property.  Where  laws  prevail,  they 
most  determine  the  punishment  of  those  who  injure  others  ; 
but  if  the  law  is  silenced,  it  is  hard  to  think  but  that  the  ap- 
peal to  Heaven  returns,  and  the  aggressor  may  be  treated  as 
one  in  a  state  of  war.f 

89*  Natural  liberty  is  freedom  from  any  superior  power 
except  the  law  of  nature.  Civil  liberty  is  freedom  from  the 
dominion  of  any  authority  except  that  which  a  legislature, 
established  by  consent  of  the  commonwealth,  shall  confirm. 
No  man,  according  to  Locke,  can  by  his  own  consent  enslave 
himself,  or  give  power  to  another  to  take  away  his  life.  For 
slavery,  in  a  strict  sense,  is  but  a  continuance  of  the  state  of 
war  between  a  conqueror  and  his  captive.  1: 

90.  The  excellent  chapter  on  property  which  follows 
would  be  Builident,  if  all  Locke's  other  writings  had  perished, 
to  leave  him  a  high  name  in  philosophy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  luminous  than  his  deduction  of  the  natural  right  of  pro* 
perty  from  labour,  not  merely  in  gathering  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  catching  wild  animals,  but  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
for  which  occupancy  is  but  the  preliminary,  and  gives  as  it 
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were  an  inchoate  title.  *'  As  much  land  as  a  man  tills,  plants, 
improves,  cultivates,  and  can  use  the  product  of,  so  much  is 
his  property.  He  by  bis  labour  does,  as  it  were,  inclose  it 
from  the  common."  Whatever  is  heyond  the  scanty  limits 
of  individual  or  family  labour,  has  been  appropriated  under 
the  authority  of  civil  society.  But  l^wur  is  the  primary  baas 
of  natural  right.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  unreasonable  that 
l^wur  should  confer  an  exclusive  right,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered how  much  of  every  things  vtuue  depends  upon  labour 
alone.  "  Whatever  bread  is  more  worth  than  acorns  wine 
than  water,  and  cloth  or  silk  than  leaves,  skins,  or  moss, 
that  is  wholly  owing  to  labour  and  industry."  The  supe- 
riority in  good  sense  and  satisfactory  elucidation  of  his  prin- 
ciple, which  Locke  has  manifested  in  this  important  chi^ter 
over  Grotius  and  PufTendorf,  will  strike  those  who  consult 
those  writers,  or  look  at  the  brief  sketch  of  their  theories  in 
the  foregoing  pages.  It  is  no  less  contrasted  with  the  puerile 
rant  of  Rousseau  s^;^nst  alt  territorial  property.  That  pro- 
perty owes  its  origin  to  occupancy  accompanied  with  labour, 
is  now  generally  admitted ;  the  care  of  cattie  being  of  course 
to  be  considered  as  one  species  of  labour,  and  requiring  at 
least  a  temporary  ownership  of  the  soil.* 

91.  Locke,  after  acutely  remarking  that  the  common  ar- 
guments for  the  power  of  a  father  over  his  children  would 
extend  equally  to  the  mother,  so  that  it  should  be  called  pa- 
rental power,  reverts  to  the  train  of  reasoning  in  the  first 
book  of  this  treatise  against  the  regal  authority  of  fathers. 
What  they  possess  is  not  derived  from  generation,  but  from 
the  care  they  necessarily  take  of  the  infant  child,  and  during 
his  minority  ;  the  power  then  terminates,  though  reverence^ 
support,  and  even  compliance  are  still  due.  Chudren  are  also 
held  in  subordination  to  tbeir  parents  by  the  institutions  of 
property,  which  commonly  make  them  dependent  both  as  to 
maintenance  and  succession.  But  Locke,  whit^  is  worthy 
to  be  remarked,  inclines  to  derive  the  origin  of  civil  govern- 
ment from  the  patriarchal  authority;  one  not  strictiy coercive, 
yet  voluntarily  conceded  by  habit  and  famUy  consent.  "  Thus 
the  natural  fathers  of  families,  by  an  insensible  change^  be- 
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came  the  politic  inonarclis  of  them  too  ;  and  as  they  chanced 
to  live  long,  and  leave  worthy  and  able  heirs  for  several  sue- 
cessoons  or  odierwise,  so  they  liud  the  foundations  of  here- 
ditary or  elective  kingdoms."  * 

92-  The  necessity  that  man  should  not  live  alone,  pro- 
duced the  primary  society  of  husband  and  wife,  parent  and 
children,  to  which  that  of  master  and  servant  was  early  added ; 
whether  of  freemen  engaging  their  service  for  hire,  or  of 
slaves  taken  in  just  war,  who  are  by  the  right  of  nature  sub- 
ject to  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  captor.  Such  a  family 
may  sometimes  resemble  a  little  commonwealth  by  its  numbers, 
but  is  essentially  distinct  from  one,  because  its  chief  has  no 
imperial  power  of  life  and  death  except  over  his  slaves,  nature 
having  given  him  none  over  his  children,  though  all  men  have 
a  right  to  punish  breaches  of  the  law  of  nature  in  others  ac- 
cording to  the  offence.  But  this  natural  power  they  quit  and 
resign  into  the  hands  of  the  community,  when  civil  society  is 
instituted ;  and  it  is  in  this  union  of  the  several  rights  of  its 
members  that  the  legislative  right  of  the  commonwealth  con- 
sists,  whether  this  be  done  by  general  consent  at  the  first 
formation  of  government,  or  by  the  adhesion  which  any  indi- 
vidual may  give  to  one  already  established.  By  eiuier  of 
these  ways  men  pass  from  a  state  of  nature  to  one  of  political 
society,  (he  magistrate  having  now  that  power  to  redress  in- 
juries, which  had  previously  been  each  man's  right.  Hence 
absolute  monarchy,  in  Locke's  opinion,  is  no  form  of  avil 
government ;  for  there  being  no  common  authority  to  appeal 
to,  the  sovereign  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature  with  regard  to 
his  subjects,  t 

93.  A  community  is  formed  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
any  body  of  men ;  but  when  thus  become  one  body,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  majority  must  bind  the  rest,  else  it  would  not 
be  one.  Unanimity,  after  a  community  is  once  formed,  can 
no  longer  be  required  ;  but  this  consent  of  men  to  form  a  civil 
society  is  that  which  alone  did  or  could  give  beginning  to  any 
lawful  government  in  the  world.  It  is  idle  to  ot^ect  that  we 
have  DO  records  of  such  an  event ;  for  few  commonwealths 
preserve  the  tradition  of  their  own  infancy ;  and  whatever  we 
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do  know  of  the  origin  of  particular  States  gives  indications  of 
this  mode  of  union.  Yet  be  a^^n  inclines  to  deduce  the 
usual  origin  of  civil  societies  from  imitadon  of  patriarchal 
authority,  which  having  been  recognised  by  each  family  in 
the  arbitration  of  disputes  and  even  punishment  of  oSences, 
was  transferred  with  more  readiness  to  some  one  person,  as 
the  father  and  representative  head  of  the  infant  community. 
He  even  admits  that  this  authority  might  tacitly  devolve  upon 
the  eldest  son.  Thus  the  first  governments  were  monarchies, 
and  those  with  no  express  limitations  of  power,  till  exposure 
of  its  abuse  gave  occasion  to  social  laws,  or  to  co-ordinate  au- 
thority. In  all  this  he  follows  Hooker,  from  the  first  book  of 
whose  Ecclesiastical  Polity  he  quotes  largely  in  his  notes.* 

94.  A  difficulty  commonly  raised  ag^nst  the  theory  of 
compact  is,  that  all  men  being  born  under  some  government, 
they  cannot  be  at  liberty  to  erect  a  new  one,  or  even  to  make 
choice  whether  they  will  obey  or  no.  This  objection  Locke 
does  not  meet,  like  Hooker  and  the  jurists,  by  supposing  the 
agreement  of  a  distant  ancestor  to  oblige  all  his  posterity. 
But  explicitly  ackDowledging  that  nothing  can  bind  freemen 
to  obey  any  government  save  their  own  consent,  he  rests  the 
evidence  of  a  tacit  consent  on  the  enjoyment  of  land,  or  even 
on  mere  residence  within  the  dominions  of  the  community ; 
every  man  being  at  liberty  to  relinquish  his  possessions,  or 
change  his  resident,  and  either  incorporate  himself  with 
another  commonwealth,  or,  if  he  can  find  an  opportunity,  set 
up  for  himself  in  some  unoccupied  part  of  the  world.  But 
nothing  can  make  a  man  irrevocably  a  member  of  one  society, 
except  his  own  voluntary  declaration ;  such  perhaps  as  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  which  Locke  does  not  mention,  ought  to 
be  reckoned.! 

Q5,  The  majority  having,  in  the  first  constitution  of  a 
state,  the  whole  power,  may  retain  it  themselves,  or  delegate 
it  to  one  or  more  persons.}^  And  the  supreme  power  is,  in 
other  words,  the  legislature,  sacred  and  unalterable  in  the 
bands  where  the  community  have  once  placed  it,  without  which 
no  law  can  exist,  and  in  which  all  obedience  terminates.  Yet 
this  legislative  authority  itself  is  not  absolute  or  arbitrary  over 
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the  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  subjects.  It  is  the  joiut  power 
of  individuals  surrendered  to  the  state  j  but  no  man  has  power 
over  his  own  life  or  his  neighbour's  property.  The  laws 
enacted  by  the  legislature  must  be  conformable  to  the  will  of 
God,  or  natural  justice.  Nor  can  it  take  any  part  of  the 
subject's  property  without  his  own  consent;  or  that.of  the  ma- 
jority. "  For  if  any  one  shall  claim  a  power  to  lay  and  levy 
taxes  on  the  people  by  his  own  authority,  and  without  such 
consent  of  the  people,  he  thereby  invades  the  fundamental 
law  of  property,  and  subverts  the  end  of  government.  For 
what  property  have  I  in  that  which  another  may  by  right 
take,  when  he  pleases,  to  himself?"  Lastly,  the  legislative 
power  is  inalienable ;  being  but  delegated  from  the  people,  it 
cannot  be  transferred  to  o^ers.*  This  is  the  part  of  Locke's 
treatise  which  has  been  open  to  most  objection,  and  which  in 
some  measure  seems  to  cnarge  with  usurpation  all  the  estab- 
lished governments  of  Furope.  It  has  been  s  theory  fertile 
of  great  revolutions,  and  perhaps  pregnant  with  more.  In 
some  part  of  this  chapter  also,  though  by  no  means  in  the 
most  practical  corollaries,  the  language  of  Hooker  has  led 
onward  his  more  hardy  disciple. 

96.  Though  the  legislative  power  Is  alone  supreme  in  the 
constitution,  it  is  yet  subject  to  the  people  themselves,  who 
may  alter  it  whenever  they  find  that  it  acts  f^inst  the  trust 
reposed  in  it ;  all  power  given  in  trust  for  a  particular  end 
being  evidently  forfeited  when  that  end  is  manifestly  disre- 
garded or  obstructed.  But  while  the  government  subsists 
the  legislature  is  alone  sovereign,  though  it  may  be  the  usage 
to  call  a  single  executive  magistrate  sovereign,  if  he  has  also 
a  share  in  legislation.  Where  tliis  is  not  the  case,  the  appel- 
lation is  plainly  improper.  Locke  has  in  this  chapter  a  re- 
markable passage,  one  perhaps  of  the  first  declarations  in 
favour  of  a  change  in  the  electoral  system  of  England.  "  To 
what  gross  absurdities  tHe  following  of  custom,  when  reason 
has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied  when  we  see  the 
bare  name  of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  so  much  as 
tlie  ruins,  where  scarce  so  much  housing  as  a  sheep-cote,  or 
more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is  to  be  found,  send  as 
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many  representatives  to  the  grand  assembly  of  law-makers  as 
a  whole  county,  numerous  in  people,  and  powerful  in  riches. 
This  strangers  stand  amazed  at,  and  every  one  must  confess 
needs  a  remedy,  though  most  think  it  hard  to  find  one,  be- 
cause the  constitution  of  the  legislative  b^ng  the  original  and 
supreme  act  of  the  society,  antecedent  to  all  pontive  laws  in 
it,  and  depending  wholly  on  the  people,  no  inferior  power  can 
alter  it"  But  Locke  is  less  timid  about  a  remedy,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  executive  m^^trate  might  r^ulate  the  num- 
ber of  representatives,  not  according  to  old  custom  but  reason, 
which  is  not  setting  up  a  new  legislature,  but  restoring  an 
old  one.  "  Whatsoever  shall  be  done  manifestly  for  the  good 
of  the  people  and  the  establishing  the  government  on  its  true 
foundation,  is,  and  always  will  be,  just  prerogative*;"  a 
maxim  of  too  dangerous  latitude  for  a  constitutional  monarchy. 

97*  Prerogative  he  defines  to  be  "  a  power  of  acting  ac- 
cording to  discretion  for  the  pubUc  good  without  the  pre- 
scription of  the  law,  and  sometimes  even  against  it."  "niis, 
however,  is  not  by  any  means  a  good  definition  ia  the  eyes 
of  a  lawyer ;  and  the  word,  being  merely  technical  ought  not 
to  have  been  employed  in  so  partial  if  not  so  incorrect  a  sense. 
Nor  is  it  very  precise  to  say,  that  in  England  the  prerogative 
was  always  largest  in  the  huids  of  our  wisest  and  best  princes, 
not  only  because  the  fact  is  otherwise,  but  because  be  con- 
founds the  legal  prerogative  with  its  actual  exercise.  This 
chapter  is  the  most  loosely  reasoned  of  any  in  the  treatise,  t 

98.  Conquest,  in  an  unjust  war,  can  give  no  right  at  all, 
unless  robbers  and  pirates  may  acquire  a  right.  Nor  is  any 
one  bound  by  promises  which  unjust  force  extorts  from  him. 
If  we  are  not  strong  eiiougb  to  resist,  we  have  no  remedy 
save  patience  ;  but  our  children  may  appeal  to  Heaven,  and 
repeat  their  appeals  till  they  recover  their  ancestral  rights, 
which  was  to  be  governed  by  such  a  legislation  as  themselves 
approve.  He  that  iq>peals  to  Heaven  must  be  sure  that  he 
has  right  on  his  side,  and  right  too  that  is  worth  the  trouble 
uid  cost  of  his  appeal,  as  he  will  answer  at  a  tribunal  that 
cannot  be  deceived.  Even  just  conquest  gives  no  further 
right  than  to  reparation  of  injury ;  and  the  posterity  of  tbe 
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Tanquisfaed,  he  seems  to  hold,  caa  forfeit  nothiDg  by  their 
parent's  ofience,  so  that  they  have  always  a  right  to  throw  off 
the  yoke.  The  title  of  prescription,  which  has  coinmoDty 
been  admitted  to  silence  the  complaiuts,  if  not  to  heal  the 
wounds,  of  the  injured,  finds  no  favour  with  Locke.*  But 
hence  it  seems  to  follow  that  no  state  composed,  as  most  have 
been,  out  of  the  spoils  of  conquest,  can  exercise  a  Intimate 
author!^  over  the  latest  posterity  of  those  it  has  incorporated. 
Wales,  for  instance,  has  au  eternal  right  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  England ;  for  what  Locke  says  of  consent  to  laws 
by  representatives,  is  of  little  weight  when  these  must  be  out- 
numbered in  the  general  legislature  of  both  countries ;  and 
indeed  the  first  question  for  the  Cambro-Britons  would  be  to 
determine  whether  they  would  form  part  of  such  a  common 
l^siatioD. 

99<  Usurpation,  which  is  a  kind  of  domestic  conquest, 
gives  no  more  right  to  obedience  than  unjust  war;  it  is  neces- 
sary  that  the  people  should  both  be  at  liberty  to  consent,  and 
have  actually  consented  to  allow  and  confirm  a  power  which 
the  constitution  of  their  commonwealth  does  not  recognise.t 
But  tyranny  may  exist  without  usurpation,  whenever  the 
power  reposed  in  any  one's  hands  for  the  people's  benefit  is 
abused  to  their  impoverishment  or  slavery.  Force  may  never 
be  opposed  but  to  unjust  and  unlawful  force ;  in  any  other 
case,  it  is  condemned  before  God  and  man.  The  king's  per- 
son is  in  some  countries  sacred  by  law;  but  this,  as  Locke 
thinks,  does  not  extend  to  the  case  where,  by  putting  himself 
in  a  state  of  war  with  his  people,  he  dissolves  the  govern- 
ment, t  A  prince  dissolves  the  government  by  ruling  against 
law,  by  hindering  the  regular  assembly  of  the  legislature,  by 
changing  the  form  of  election,  or  by  rendering  the  people 
subject  to  a  foreign  power.  He  dissolves  it  also  by  neglect- 
ing or  abandoning  it,  so  that  the  laws  cannot  be  put  into  exe- 
cution. The  government  is  also  dissolved  by  breach  of  trust 
in  either  the  le^slature  or  the  prince ;  by  the  former  when 
it  usurps  an  arbitrary  power  over  the  lives,  liberties,  and  for> 
tunes  of  the  subject ;  by  the  latter,  when  he  endeavours  to 
corrupt  the  representatives  or  to  influence  the  choice  of  the 
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electors.  If  it  be  objected  that  no  governmetit  will  be  able 
long  to  subsist,  if  the  people  may  set  up  a  new  legislature 
whenever  they  take  o£fence  at  the  old  one,  be  replies  that 
mankind  are  too  slow  and  averse  to  quit  their  old  institutions 
for  this  danger  to  be  apprehended.  Much  will  be  endured 
from  rulers  without  mutiny  or  murmur.  Nor  is  any  thing 
more  likely  to  restrain  governments,  than  this  doctrine  of  the 
right  of  resistance.  It  is  as  reasonable  to  tell  men  they 
should  not  defend  themselves  agwnst  robbers,  because  it  may 
occasion  disorder,  as  to  use  the  same  argument  for  passive 
obedience  to  illegal  dominion.  And  he  observes,  after  quot- 
ing some  other  writers,  that  Hooker  alone  might  be  enough 
to  satisfy  those  who  rely  on  him  for  their  ecclesiasticBl 
polity.' 

100.  Such  is,  in  substance,  the  celebrated  treatise  of 
Locke  on  civil  government,  which,  with  the  favour 
witMrTrr"  of  poHticsI  circumstauces,  and  the  authority  of  his 
name,  became  the  creed  of  a  numerous  party  at 
home  i  while  silently  spreading  the  nbres  from  its  root  over 
Europe  and  America,  it  prepared  the  way  for  theories  of 
political  society,  hardly  bolder  in  their  annouDcement,  but 
expressed  with  more  passionate  ardour,  from  which  the  great 
revolutions  of  the  last  and  present  age  have  sprung.  But 
as  we  do  not  launch  our  bark  upon  a  stormy  sea,  we  shall 
merely  observe  that  neither  the  Revolution  of  168S,  nor  the 
administration  of  William  III.,  could  have  borne  the  test  by 
which  Locke  has  tried  the  legitimacy  of  government.  There 
was  certainly  no  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  former,  nor 
would  it  have  been  convenient  for  the  latter  to  have  had  the 
maxim  established,  that  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  legislature  . 
entails  a  forfeiture  of  the  intrusted  power.  Whether  the 
opinion  of  Locke,  that  mankind  are  slow  to  polidcal  change, 
be  conformable  to  an  enlarged  experience,  must  be  judged  by 
every  one  according  to  his  reading  and  observation  ;  it  is  at 
least  very  different  from  that  which  Hooker,  to  whom  he  - 
defers  so  greatly  in  most  of  his  doctrine,  has  uttered  in  the 
very  first  sentence  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity.  For  my  own 
part  I  must  confess,  that  in  these  latter  chapters  of  Locke  on 
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Government  I  see,  what  sometimes  appears  in  bis  other 
writings,  that  the  influence  of  temporary  circumstances  on  a 
mind  a  little  too  susceptible  of  passion  and  resentment,  had 
prevented  that  calm  and  patient  examination  of  all  the  bear- 
ings of  this  extensive  subject  which  true  philosophy  requires. 

101.  But  whatever  may  be  our  judgment  of  this  work,  it 
is  equally  true  that  it  opened  a  new  era  of  pohtical  opinion  in 
Eur(^)e.  The  earlier  writings  on  the  side  of  popular  sove- 
reignty, whether  those  of  Buchanan  and  Languet,  of  the 
Jesuits,  or  of  the  English  republicans,  had  been  either  too 
closely  dependent  on  temporary  circumstances,  or  too  much 
bound  up  with  odious  and  unsuccessful  factions,  to  sink  very 
deep  into  the  hearts  of  mankind.  Their  adversaries,  with  the 
countenance  of  every  government  on  their  side,  kept  posses* 
taon  of  the  field  j  and  no  later  jurist,  nor  theologian,  nor 
philosopher  on  the  Cktntinent,  while  they  generally  followed 
their  predecessors  in  deriving  the  origin  of  civil  society  from 
compact,  ventured  to  meet  the  delicate  problem  of  resistance 
to  tyranny,  or  of  the  right  to  reform  a  constitution,  except  in 
the  most  cautious  and  indefinite  language.  We  have  seen 
this  already  in  Grotius  and  Puffendorf.  But  the  success  of 
the  English  Revolution,  the  necessity  which  the  powers  allied 
against  France  found  of  maintmning  the  title  of  William,  the 
peculiar  interest  of  Holland  and  Hanover,  states  at  that  time 
very  strong  in  the  literary  world,  in  our  new  scheme  of 
government,  gave  a  weight  and  authority  to  principles  which, 
without  some  such  application,  it  might  still  have  been 
thought  seditious  to  propound.  Locke  too,  long  an  exile  in 
Holland,  was  intimate  \vith  Le  Glerc,  who  exerted  a  consider- 
able  influence  over  the  Protestant  part  of  Europe.  Barbeyrac, 
some  time  afterwards,  trod  nearly  in  the  same  steps,  and 
without  going  all  the  lengths  of  Locke,  did  not  fail  to  take  a 
very  difierent  tone  from  ^e  two  older  writers  upon  whom  he 
has  commented. 

102.  It  was  very  natural  that  the  French  Protestants, 
among  whom  traditions  of  a  turn  of  thinking  not  ^,,,  ,„, 
the  most  favourable  to  kings  may  have  been  pre-  M,hi^V 
served,  should,  in  the  hotrf  of  severe  persecution,   ^"'' 
mutiny  in  words  and  writings  against  the  despotism  that  op- 
pressed then).     Such,  it  appears,  had  been  the  language  of 
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those  exiles,  as  it  is  of  alt  exiles,  when  an  anonymous  tract, 
entitled  Avis  aux  Refu^ez,  was  published  with  the  date  of 
Amsterdam  in  1690.  This,  under  pretext  of  giving  advice, 
in  the  event  of  their  bein^  permitted  to  return  home,  that 
they  should  get  rid  of  their  spirit  of  satire,  and  of  th^ 
republican  theories,  is  a  bitter  and  able  attack  ou  those  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  IloUaud.  It  asserts  the  principle  of 
passive  obedience,  extolling  also  the  King  of  France  and  his 
government,  and  censuring  the  English  Revolution.  FuUic 
rumour  ascribed  this  to  Bayle  ^  it  has  usually  passed  for  his, 
and  is  even  inserted  in  the  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
works.  Some,  however,  have  ascribed  it  to  Pelisson,  and 
others  to  Larroque ;  one  already,  and  the  other  soon  aAer, 
proselytes  to  the  church  of  Rome.  Basnage  thought  it 
written  by  the  latter,  and  published  by  Bayle,  to  whom  he 
ascribed  the  preface.  This  is  [4>pareQt)y  in  a  totally  opposite 
strain,  but  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  irony  or  ill  faith. 
The  style  and  manner  of  the  whole  appear  to  su^^[est 
Bayle ;  and  though  the  supposition  is  very  discreditable  (o 
his  memory,  the  weight  of  presumption  seems  much  to  in- 
cline that  way. 

103.  The  separation  of  political  economy  from  the  ge- 
Poiiticii  neral  science  which  regards  the  well-being  of  com- 
eomoiBiMf.  niunities,  was  not  so  strictly  made  by  Ae  earlier 
philosophers  as  in  modem  times.  It  does  not  follow  that 
national  wealth  engaged  none  of  their  attention.  Few,  on 
the  contrary,  of  those  who  have  taken  comprehensive  views 
could  have  failed  to  regard  it.  In  Bodin,  Botero,  Bacon, 
Hobbes,  Puffendorf,  we  have  already  seen  proofs  of  this. 
These  may  be  said  to  have  discussed  the  subject,  not  syste- 
matically, nor  always  with  thorough  knowledge,  but  with 
acuteness  and  in  a  philosophical  tone.  Others  there  were  of 
a  more  limited  range,  whose  habits  of  life  and  experience 
led  them  to  particular  departments  of  economical  inquiry, 
especially  as  to  commerce,  the  precious  metals,  and  the  laws 
affecting  them.  The  Italians  led  the  way;  Serra  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  last  period,  and  a  few  more  might  find  a 
place  in  this.  De  Witt's  Interest  of  Holland  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  among  economical  writings ;  and  it  is  said  by 
Morhof,  that  the  Dutch  were  not  fond  of  promulgating  tbur 
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commercial  knowledge  * ;  little  at  least  was  contributed  from 
that  country,  even  at  a  later  period,  towards  the  theory  of 
becoming  rich.  But  England  now  took  a  large  ahare  in  this 
new  literature.  Free,  inquisitive,  thriving  rapidly  in  com- 
merce,  so  that  her  progress  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
has  hardly  been  in  a  greater  ratio  than  before  and  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth,  if  we  may  trust  the  statements 
of  contemporaries,  she  produced  some  writers  who,  though 
few  of  them  merit  the  name  of  philosophers,  may  yet  not 
here  be  overlooked,  on  account  of  their  influence,  their  repu- 
tation, or  their  position  as  links  in  the  chain  of  science. 

KH.  The  Brst  of  these  was  Thomas  Mun,  an  intelligent 
merchant  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  whose 
posthumous  treatise,  England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  f^/" 
Trade,  was  published  in  l664<,  but  seems  to  have 
been  written  soon  after  the  accession  of  Charles  I.f  Mun  is 
generally  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  has  been  called  the 
mercantile  system.  His  main  position  is  that  *'  the  ordinary 
means  to  increase  our  wealth  and  treasure  is  by  foreign  trade, 
wherein  we  must  ever  observe  this  rule  to  sell  more  to  stran- 
gers yearly  than  we  consume  of  theirs  in  value."  t  We  must 
therefore  sell  as  cheap  as  possible  ;  it  was  by  underselling  the 
Venetians  of  late  years,  that  we  had  exported  a  great  deal  of 
doth  to  Turkey.§  It  is  singular  that  Mun  should  not  have 
perceived  the  difUculty  of  selling  very  cheap  the  productions 
of  a  country's  labour,  whose  gold  and  silver  were  in  great 
abundance.  He  was,  however,  too  good  a  merchant  not  to 
acknowledge  the  ineflncacy  and  impolicy  of  restr^ning  by  law 
the  exportation  of  coin,  which  is  often  a  means  of  increasing 
our  treasure  in  the  long  run  ;  advising  instead  a  due  regard 
to  the  balance  of  trade,  or  general  surplus  of  exported  goods, 
by  which  we  shall  infallibly  obtain  a  stock  of  gold  and  silver. 
These  aotioos  have  long  since  been  covered  with  ridicule ; 
and  it  is  plain  that,  in  a  merely  economical  view,  they  must 
always  be  delusive.  Mun,  however,  looked  to  the  accumu- 
lation  of  a  portion  of  this  imported  treasure  by  the  state  ;  a 
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resource  in  critical  emergencies  which  we  have  now  learned 
to  despise,  since  others  have  been  at  hand,  but  which  in 
reality  had  made  a  great  difference  in  the  events  of  war,  and 
changed  the  balance  of  power  between  many  commonwealths. 
Chilli  on  Mun  was  followed,  about  I67O,  by  Sir  Josiah  Child, 
'^'''*'  in  a  discourse  on  Trade,  written  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  the  mercantile  system,  but  more  copious  and  varied. 
liie  chief  aim  of  Child  is  to  effect  a  reduction  of  the  legal 
interest  of  money  from  six  to  four  per-  cent.,  drawing  an 
erroneous  inference  from  the  increase  of  wealth  which  had 
followed  similar  enactments. 

105.  Among  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  govem- 
Lociron  ment  of  William  III.  had  to  contend,  one  of  the 
ihg  Colo,     jj^^jgj  embarrassing  was  the  scarcity  of  the  precious 

metals  and  depreciated  condition  of  the  coin.  This  opened 
the  whole  field  of  controversy  in  that  province  of  political 
economy  ;  and  the  bold  spirit  of  inquiry,  unshackled  by  pre- 
judice in  favour  of  ancient  custom,  which  in  all  respects  was 
characteristic  of  that  age,  began  to  work  by  reasonings  on 
general  theorems,  instead  of  collecting  insulated  and  incon- 
clusive details.  Locke  stood  forward  on  this,  as  on  so  many 
subjects,  with  his  masculine  sense  and  habitual  closeness  of 
thinking.  His  "Considerationsof  the  Consequences  of  lower- 
ing Interest,  and  raising  the  Value  of  Money"  were  pub- 
lished in  1691.  Two  further  treatises  are  in  answer  to  the 
pamphlets  of  Lowndes.  These  economical  wndngs  of  Locke 
are  not  in  all  points  conformable  to  the  modem  prindples  of 
the  science.  He  seems  to  incline  rather  too  much  towards 
the  mercantile  theory,  and  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  pos- 
session of  the  precious  metals.  From  his  excellent  sense, 
however,  as  well  as  from  some  expressions,  I  should  conceive 
that  he  only  considers  them,  as  they  doubtless  are,  a  portion 
of  the  exchangeable  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  by  their  incon. 
sumable  nature,  as  well  as  by  the  constancy  of  the  demand 
for  them,  one  of  the  most  important.  "  Riches  do  not  con- 
sist," he  says,  "  in  having  more  gold  and  silver,  but  in  having 
more  in  proportion  than  the  rest  of  the  world  or  than  our 
neighbours,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  procure  to  ourselves 
a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniences  of  life." 

106.  Locke  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  the  impossibility 
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of  reg;ulating'  the  intereat  of  money  by  law.  It  was  an  empi- 
rical proposition  at  that  time,  as  we  have  just  seen  m  Sir 
Josiah  Child,  to  render  loans  more  easy  Jo  the  borrower  by 
reducing  the  legal  rate  to  four  per  cent.  The  whole  drift  of 
his  reasoning  is  against  any  limitation,  though  from  fear  of 
appearing  too  paradoxical,  he  does  not  arrive  at  that  inference. 
For  the  reasons  he  gives  in  favour  of  a  legal  limit  of  interest, 
namely,  that  courts  of  law  may  have  some  rule  where  nothing 
is  stipulated  in  the  contract,  and  that  a  few  money-lenders  in 
the  metropolis  may  not  have  the  monopoly  of  all  loans  in 
England,  are,  especially  the  Jirst,  so  trifling,  that  he  could 
not  have  relied  upon  them  ;  and  indeed  he  admits  that,  in 
other  circumstances,  there  would  he  no  danger  from  the 
second.  But  his  prudence  having  restrained  him  from 
speaking  out,  a  famous  writer  almost  a  century  afterwards 
came  forward  to  assert  a  paradox,  which  he  loved  the  better 
ibr  seeming  such,  and  finely  to  convince  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind. 

107.  Laws  fixing  the  value  of  silver  Locke  perceived  to 
be  nugatory,  and  is  averse  to  prohibit  its  exportation.  The 
value  of  money,  he  maintains,  does  not  depend  on  the  rate  of 
interest,  but  on  its  plenty  relatively  to  commodities.  Hence 
the  rate  of  interest,  he  thinks,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  does 
not  govern  the  price  of  land ;  arguing  from  the  higher  rate 
of  land  relatively  to  money,  that  is,  the  worse  interest  it  gave, 
in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  than  in  his  own  time. 
But  one  of  Locke's  positions,  if  generally  received,  would 
alone  have  sufficed  to  lower  the  value  of  land.  "  It  is  in 
vain,"  he  says,  "  in  a  country  whose  great  fund  is  land,  to 
hope  to  lay  the  public  charges  of  the  government  on  any 
thing  else ;  there  at  last  it  will  terminate."  The  legislature 
soon  proceeded  to  act  on  this  mistaken  theory  in  the  annual 
land-tax  ;  an  impost  of  tremendous  severity  at  that  time,  the 
gross  unfdmess,  however,  of  which  has  been  compensated  in 
later  times  by  the  taxes  on  personal  succession. 

108.  In  such  a  monetary  crisis  as  that  of  his  time,  Locke 
was  naturally  obliged  to  consider  the  usual  resource  of  raising 
the  denomination  of  the  coin.  This,  he  truly  says,  would  be 
to  rob  all  creditors  of  such  a  proportion  of  their  debts.  It 
is  preamble,  that  his  influence,  which  was  very  considerable, 
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may  have  put  a  Btop  to  the  scheme.  He  contends  in  lus 
Further  Considerations,  in  answer  to  a  tract  by  Lowndes, 
that  clipped  money  should  go  only  by  weight  This  seems 
to  have  been  agreea  by  both  parties  ;  but  Lowndes  thought 
the  loss  should  be  defrayed  by  a  tax ;  Locke  that  it  should 
&)]  on  the  holders.  Honourably  for  the  govemntent,  the 
former  opinion  prevailed. 

109.  The  Italians  were  the  first  who  laid  any  thing  like  a 
Muiiuui  foundation  for  statistics  or  political  arithmetic ;  that 
tncu.  which  is  to  the  political  economist  what  general 
history  is  to  the  philosopher.  But  their  numerical  reckon- 
ings of  population,  houses,  value  of  lands  or  stock,  and  the 
like,  though  very  curious,  and  sometimes  taken  from  public 
documents,  were  not  always  more  than  conjectural,  nor  are 
they  so  full  and  minute  as  the  spirit  of  calculation  demands. 
England  here  again  took  the  lead,  in  Graunt's  Observations 
on  the  Bills  of  Mortality,  I66I,  in  Petty's  Political  Aridi- 
metic  (posthumous  in  lo^l),  and  other  treatises  of  the  same 
ingenious  and  philosophical  person,  and  we  may  add  in  the 
Observations  of  Gregory  King  on  the  Natural  and  Political 
State  of  England ;  for  though  these  were  not  published  till 
near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  manuscripts  bad 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  who  has 
made  extracts  from  them  in  his  own  valuable  contributions 
to  political  arithmetic.  King  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
sagacity  which  has  sometimes  brought  his  conjectures  nearer 
to  the  mark,  than  from  the  imperfection  of  his  data  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  Yet  he  supposes  that  the  population  of 
England,  which  he  estimated,  perhaps  rightly,  at  five  millions 
and  a  half,  would  not  reach  ibe  double  of  that  number  before 
A.D.  2300.  Sir  William  Petty,  with  a  mind  capable  of 
just  and  novel  theories,  was  struck  by  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  an  uniformly  progressive  population,  llioagh 
the  rate  of  movement  seemed  to  him,  as  in  truth  it  then  was, 
much  slower  than  we  have  latterly  found  it,  he  clearly  saw 
that  its  continuance  would  in  an  ascertainable  length  of  time 
overload  the  world.  "  And  then,  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  Scriptures,  there  must  be  wars  and  great  slaughter." 
He  conceived  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  the 
population  of  a  country  would  be  doubled  in  two  hundred 
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years  ;  but  the  whole  conditions  of  the  problem  were  far  less 
understood  ^lan  at  present  DaveDant*s  Essay  on  Ways  and 
Means,  l69S,  gained  him  a  high  reputadon,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  augment  by  many  subsequent  works,  some 
felling  within  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of 
more  enlarged  reading  than  his  predecessors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Petty,  and  of  close  attention  to  the  statistical  do- 
cuments which  were  now  more  copiously  published  than 
before ;  but  he  seldom  launches  into  any  extensive  theory, 
confining  himself  rather  to  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  to 
the  immediate  inferences,  generally  for  temporary  purposes, 
which  they  supplied. 


Sect.  III.. — On  Jurisprudence. 

110.  In  1667,  a  short  book  was  published  at  Frankfort,  by 
a  young  man  of  twenty-two  years,  entitled  Methodi 
Nov«e  discendte  docendseque  Jurisprudentiae.  The  i^bDtuon 
science  which  of  all  had  been  deemed  to  require  the  "^ 
most  protracted  labour,  the  ripest  judgment,  the  most  expe- 
rienced discrimination,  was,  as  it  were,  invaded  by  a  boy,  but 
by  one  who  had  the  genius  of  an  Alexander,  and  for  whom 
the  glories  of  an  Alexander  were  reserved.  Hiis  is  the  first 
production  of  Leibnitz  ;  and  it  is  probably  in  many  points  of 
view  the  most  remarkable  work  that  has  prematurely  united 
erudition  and  solidity.  We  admire  in  it  the  vast  range  of 
learning,  (for  though  he  could  not  have  read  all  the  books  he 
names,  there  is  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  a  great 
number,  and  at  least  with  a  well-filled  chart  of  literature,) 
the  originality  of  some  ideas,  the  commanding  and  compre- 
hensive views  he  en:ibraces,  the  philosophical  spirit,  the  com- 
pressed style  in  which  it  is  written,  the  entire  absence  of 
juvenility,  of  ostentatious  paradox*,  of  imagination,  ardour, 

*  I  lue  tha  epithet  ostantatioui,  be-  pcrtf  \iy  mtament  in  derived  from  the 

rame  nme  of  hU  origiiul  theorin  are  a  immaitality  o(  the  wul ;  the  living  bein 

little  paradoiieil  t  Ibua  he  ba*  a  singular  being  aa  il  viTe  the  altomej*  of  tboM 

Dotioa  that  the  right  of  bequeathing  pro-  ire  luppme  to  be  dead.     Quia  mottui 
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and  enthusiasm,  which,  though  Leibnitz  did  not  always  want 
them,  would  have  been  wholly  misplaced  on  such  a  subject. 
Faults  have  been  censured  in  this  early  performance,  and  the 
author  declared  himself  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  it.* 

111.  Leibnitz  was  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  ;  he  held  the  great  lawyers  of  antiquity  second 
only  to  the  best  geometers  for  strong,  and  subtle,  and  pro- 
found reasoning ;  not  even  acknowledging,  to  any  considerable 
degree,  the  contradictions  (antinomiee  juris),  which  had 
perplexed  their  disciples  in  later  times,  and  on  which  many 
volumes  had  been  written.  But  the  arrangement  of  Justinian 
he  entirely  disapproved  ;  and  in  another  work,  Corporis  Juris 
reconcinnandi  Ratio,  published  in  1 668,  be  pointed  out  the 
necessity  and  what  he  deemed  the  best  method  of  a  new 
distribution.  This  appears  to  be  not  quite  like  what  be 
had  previously  sketched,  and  whidt  was  rather  a  philo- 
sophical than  a  very  convenient  methodt ;  in  this  new 
arrangement,  he  proposes  to  retain  the  texts  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  Civilis,  but  in  a  form  rather  like  that  of  the  Pandects 
than  of  the  Institutes  ;  to  the  latter  of  which,  followed  as  it 
has  been  among  us  by  Hale  and  Blackstone,  he  was  very 
averse. 

lis.  There  was  only  one  man  in  the  world  who  could 
have  left  so  noble  a  science  as  philosophical  jurisprudence 
for  pursuits  of  a  still  more  exalted  nature,  and  for  which  he 
was  still  more  fitted ;  and  that  man  was  Leibnitz  himself. 
He  passed  onward  to  reap  the  golden  harvests  of  other  fields. 
Yet  the  study  of  law  has  owed  much  to  him  ;  he  did  much 
to  unite  it  with  moral  philosophy  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 

TCTera  adhuo  tivuDt,  idea  manent  domini  about  1676,  that   bia  book  was  efRisai 

rerum,  quo*  Tero   hsredei   reliquerunt,  potiui   qium   uripliu,  in    itineic^  uoe 

coiieipiendi  aunt  ut  procuratnres  in  rem  libris,  &e.,  and  ibat   it   eonuined  suae 

susm.     In  our  own  discusiona  on  the  things  he  no  longer  irouid    haie    nid. 

Uir  of  entail,  I  am  not  aware  thai  this  (bough  tbere  were  olhen  of  whicb  be 

argument  hai  ercr  bovu  eiplicitly  urged,  did  not  repent.      Lerminier,    Hilt    du 

though  the  advocates  of  perpetual  i:on-  Droit,  p.  150. 

trol  teem  to  have  aone  better.  f  In  liii  Melhodi  Nova   be    dividei 

■   litis  tract,  and  all  tlic  other  works  law,  in  the  didactic   part,  according  to 

of  Leiliniti    on   Jurisprudence,   will    be  the  several  tourees    of   rigbU ;  namely, 

found  in  tbe  fourth  volume  of  his  works  1.    Nature,  which  gives  us  right  over  ra 

by  Dutens.      An  analjus  by  Bon,  pro-  nullius,  things  where  there  is  no  prior 

fleoor  of  law  at  Turin,  is  preiBied  to  the  properly.    2.  Succffision.    3.  Fossrssion. 

Method!  NoTtd,  and  he  ha*  pointed  out  4.  Contract.  5,  Iiyury,  which  gives  right 

B  few  error*.     Iicibniti  lays  in  a  letter,  to  Tepacntion. 
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history  on  the  other ;  a  great  master  of  both,  he  exacted 
perhaps  a  more  comprehensive  course  of  legal  studies  thau 
the  capacity  of  ordinary  lawyers  could  grasp.  In  England 
also,  its  coaduciveness  to  professional  excellence  might  be 
hard  to  prove.  It  is  however  certain  that,  in  Giermany  at 
least,  ptulology,  history,  and  philosophy  have  more  or  less 
siace  the  time  of  Leibnitz  marched  together  under  the  robe 
of  law.  "  He  did  but  pass  over  that  kingdom,"  says  Ler- 
minier,  "  and  he  has  reformed  and  enlarged  it."  * 

113.  James  Godefroy  was  thirty  years  engaged  on  an 
edition  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  published  several 
years  after  his  death,  in  1665.  It  is  by  far  the  -nod?ft4* 
best  edition  of  that  body  of  laws,  and  retains  a  ~ 
standard  value  in  the  historical  department  of  jurisprudence. 
Domat,  a  French  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  Port-Royal  con- 
nexion, in  his  Loix  Civiles  dans  leur  Ordre  Naturel,  the  first 
of  five  volumes  of  which  appeared  in  l689,  carried  into 
eOect  the  project  of  Leibnitz,  by  re-arranging  the  laws  of 
Justinian,  which,  especially  the  Pandects,  are  well  known  to 
be  confusedly  distributed,  in  a  more  regular  method,  pre- 
fixing a  book  of  his  own  on  the  nature  and  spirit  of  law  in 
general.  This  appears  to  be  an  useful  digest  or  abridgement, 
something  like  those  made  by  Viner  and  earlier  writers  of 
our  own  text-books,  but  perhaps  with  more  compression  and 
choice  ;  two  editions  of  an  English  translation  were  published. 
Domat's  Public  Law,  which  might,  perhaps,  in  our  language, 
have  been  called  constitutional,  since  we  generally  confine  the 

r'thet  public  to  the  law  of  nations,  forms  a  second  part  of 
same  work,  and  contains  a  more  extensive  system, 
wherein  theological  morality,  ecclesiastical  ordinances,  and 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  French  monarchy  are  reduced 
into  method.  Domat  is  much  extolled  by  his  countrymen  ; 
but  in  philosophical  jurisprudence,  he  seems  to  display  little 
force  or  originality.  Gravina,  who  obtained  a  high  name  in 
this  literature  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  was 
known  merely  as  a  professor  at  the  close  of  this ;  but  a 
Dutch  jurist,  Gerard  Noodt,  may  deserve  mention  N«»jnm 
for  his  treatise  on  Usury,  in  l698,  wherein  he  both  ^""^^ 

*  Biogr.  UnU.    Leiminier,  Hiit  du  Droit,  f,  US. 
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endeavours  to  prove  its  natural  and  religious  lawfulness,  and 
traces  its  history  through  the  Romaa  law.  Several  other 
works  of  Noodt  on  subjects  of  historical  jurisprudence  seem 
to  fall  withiu  thia  (%atury,  though  I  do  not  find  their  exact 
dates  of  publication. 

1 14.  Grotius  was  the  acknowledged  master  of  all  who 
studied  the  theory  of  international  right.  It  was, 
gjg™^  perhaps,  the  design  of  PufiFendorf,  as  we  may  con- 
jecture by  the  title  of  hia  great  work  on  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations,  to  range  over  the  latter  field  with  aa 
assiduous  diligence  as  the  former.  But  from  the  length  of 
his  prolix  labour  on  natural  law  and  the  rights  of  sovereigns, 
he  has  not  more  than  one  twentieth  of  the  whole  volume  to 
spare  for  international  questions  ;  and  this  is  in  great  mea- 
sure copied  or  bridged  from  Grotius.  In  some  instances  be 
disagrees  with  his  master.  Fufiendorf  singularly  denies  that 
compacts  made  during  war  are  binding  by  the  law  of  nature, 
but  for  weak  and  unintelligible  reasons.*  Treaties  of  peace 
extorted  by  unjust  force,  he  denies  with  more  reason  to  be 
binding;  though  Grotius  had  held  the  contrary. t  The 
inferior  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  or  those  who,  hke 
Wicquefort,  in  his  Ambassador,  confined  themselves  to  merely 
conventional  usages,  it  is  needless  to  mention. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

HISTORY  OP  POETRY,  PROM  1650  TO  I7OO. 


Sect.  I — On  Italian  Poetry. 

fVuxija  —  GukS  —  Meimni  —  Arcadimi  Soaety. 

1 .  The  imitators  of  Marini,  full  of  extravagant  metaphors, 
and  the  false  thoughts  uaually  called  concetti,  were  ,„  „,ea 
in  their  vigour  at  the  commencement  of  this  period.  1^1.°/ 
Bat  their  names  are  now  ohscure,  and  have  been  '^"^- 
overwhelmed  by  the  change  of  public  taste  which  has  con- 
demned and  proscribed  what  it  once  most  applauded.  This 
diauge  came  on  long  before  the  close  of  the  century,  though 
not  so  deddedly  but  that  some  traces  of  the  former  manner 
are  discoverable  in  the  majority  of  popular  writers.  The 
general  characteristics,  however,  of  Italian  poetry  wore  now  a 
more  masculine  tone,  a  wider  reach  of  topics,  and  a  selection 
of  the  most  noble,  an  abandonment,  except  in  the  lighter 
lyrics,  of  amatory  strains,  and  especially  of  such  as  were  lan- 
guishing and  querulous,  an  anticipation,  in  short,  as  far  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  age  would  permit,  of  that  severe  and 
elevated  style  which  has  been  most  affected  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  It  would  be  futile  to  seek  an  explanation  of  this 
manlier  spirit  In  any  social  or  political  causes ;  never  had 
Italy  in  these  respects  been  so  lifeless ;  but  the  world  of  poets 
is  often  not  the  world  around  them,  and  their  stream  of  living 
waters  may  flow,  like  that  of  Arethusa,  without  imbibing 
much  from  the  surrounding  brine,  ChJabrera  had  led  the 
way  by  the  Pindaric  majesty  of  his  odes,  and  had  disciples  of 
at  least  equal  name  with  himself. 
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Q.  Florence  was  the  mother  of  one  who  did  most  to  invi- 
fforate  Italian  poetry,  Yincenzo  Filicaia :  a  man 
giited  with  a  serious,  pure,  and  noble  spirit,  from 
which  congenial  thoughts  spontaneously  arose,  and  with  an 
imagination  rather  vigorous  than  fertile.  The  siege  of 
Viennn  in  1(383,  and  its  glorious  deliverance  by  Sobieski, 
are  the  subjects  of  six  odes.  The  third  of  these,  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Poland  himself,  is  generally  most  esteemed, 
though  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  first  or  second  are  inferior. 
His  ode  to  Rome,  on  Christina's  taking  up  her  residence 
there,  is  iu  many  parts  highly  poetical  j  but  the  flattery  of 
representing  this  event  as  sufficient  to  restore  the  eternal  city 
from  decay  is  too  gross.  It  is  not  on  the  whole  so  successful 
as  those  on  the  siege  of  Vienna.  A  better  is  that  addressed 
to  Florence  on  leaving  it  for  a  rural  sohtude,  in  consequence 
of  his  poverty  and  the  neglect  he  had  experienced.  It 
breathes  an  injured  spirit,  something  like  the  complaint  of 
Cowley,  with  which  posterity  are  sure  to  sympathise.  Hie 
sonnet  of  Filicaja,  "  Italia  mia,"  is  known  by  every  one  who 
cares  for  this  poetry  at  all.  This  sonnet  is  conspicuous  for 
its  depth  of  feeling,  for  the  spirit  of  its  commencement,  and 
above  all,  for  the  noble  lines  with  which  it  ends ;  but  there 
are  surely  awkward  and  feeble  expressions  in  the  interme- 
diate part.  Armenti  for  regiments  of  dragoons  could  only 
be  excused  by  frequent  usage  in  poetry,  which,  I  presume, 
is  not  the  case,  though  we  find  the  same  word  in  one  of 
Filicaja's  odes,  A  foreigner  may  venture  upon  this  kind  of 
criticism. 

3.  Filicaja  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Chiabrera ;  bnt 
with  his  pomp  of  sound  and  boldness  of  imagery  he  is  ani- 
mated by  a  deeper  sense  both  of  religion  and  patriotism.  We 
perceive  more  the  language  of  the  heart ;  the  man  speaks 
in  his  genuine  character,  not  with  assumed  and  mercenary 
sensibility,  like  that  of  Pindar  and  Chiabrera.  His  genius  is 
greater  than  his  skill ;  he  abandons  himself  to  an  impetuo- 
sity which  he  cannot  sustain,  forgetful  of  the  economy  of 
strength  and  breath,  as  necessary  for  a  poet  as  a  race-horse. 
He  has  rarely  or  never  any  conceits  or  frivolous  thoughts ; 
hut  the  expression  is  sometimes  rather  feeble.  There  is  a 
general  want  of  sunshine  in  Filicaja's  poetry ;  unprosperous 
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himself,  he  views  nothing  with  a  worldly  eye ;  hia  notes  of 
triumph  are  without  brilliancy,  his  predictions  of  success  are 
without  joy.  He  seems  also  deficient  in  the  charms  of  grace 
and  felicity.  But  his  poetry  is  always  the  effusion  of  a  fine 
soul ;  we  venerate  and  love  Fiiicaja  as  a  man,  but  we  also 
acknowledge  that  he  was  a  real  poet. 

4.  Guidi,  a  native  of  Favia,  raised  himself  to  the  highest 
point  that  aay  lyric  poet  of  Italy  has  attained.     His 

odes  are  written  at  Rome  from  about  the  year  1685 
to  the  end  of  the  century.  Compared  with  Chiabrera,  or 
even  Fiiicaja,  he  may  be  allowed  the  superiority ;  if  he 
never  rises  to  a  higher  pitch  than  the  latter,  if  he  has  never 
chosen  subjects  so  animating,  if  he  has  never  displayed  so 
much  depth  and  truth  of  feeling,  his  enthusiasm  is  more 
constant,  his  imagination  more  creative,  his  power  of  lan- 
guage more  extensive  and  more  felicitous.  "  He  falls  some- 
times,"  says  Comiani,  "  into  extravagance,  but  never   into 

affectation His  peculiar  excellence  is  poetical  expres- 

MOO,  always  brilliant  with  a  light  of  his  own.  The  magic 
of  his  language  used  to  excite  a  lively  movement  among  the 
hearers  when  he  recited  his  verses  in  the  Arcadian  society." 
Comiani  adds  that  he  is  sometimes  exuberant  in  words  and 
hyperbolical  in  images." 

5.  The  ode  of  Guidi  on  Fortune  appears  to  me  at  least 
equal  to  any  in  the  Italian  language.  If  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  that  of  Cetto  Magno,  entitled  Iddio,  the  resem- 
blance does  not  deserve  the  name  of  imitation ;  a  nobleness 
of  thought,  imagery,  aud  language  prevails  throughout.  But 
this  is  the  character  of  all  his  odes.  He  chose  better  subjects 
than  Chiabrera ;  for  the  ruins  of  Rome  are  more  glorious 
than  the  living  house  of  Medici.  He  resembles  him  indeed 
rather  than  any  other  poet,  so  that  it  might  not  always  be  easy 
to  discern  one  from  the  other  in  a  single  stanza  ;  but  Guidi 
is  a  bolder,  a  more  imagiuHtive,  a  more  enthusiastic  poet. 
Both  adorn  and  amplify  a  little  to  excess ;  and  it  may  be 
imputed  to  Guidi  that  he  has  abused  an  advantage  which  his 
native  language  afforded.  The  Italian  is  ridi  in  words, 
where  the  sound  so  well  answers  to  the  metuiing,  that  it  is 
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hardly  pos^ble  to  hear  them  without  an  assodated  seDtiinent ; 
their  effect  is  closely  analog'ous  to  musical  expression.  Sncli 
are  the  adjectives  denoting  mental  elevation,  as  svperbo, 
altiero,  audace,  gof/Uardo,  indomito,  maestoso.  These  recur 
in  the  poems  of  Guidi  with  every  noun  that  will  admit  of 
them  -,  but  sometimes  the  artifice  is  a  little  too  transparent, 
and  though  the  meaning  is  not  sacrificed  to  sound,  we  feel 
that  it  is  too  much  enveloped  in  it,  and  are  not  quite  pleased 
that  a  great  poet  should  rely  so  much  on  a  resource  which 
the  most  mechanical  slave  of  music  can  employ. 

6.  Hie  odes  of  Benedetto  Menzini  are  el^;ant  and  in 

poetical  language,  but  such  as  does  not  seem  very 
original,  nor  do  they  strike  us  by  much  vigour  or 
animation  of  thought.  The  allusions  t»  mythology  which  we 
never  find  in  Filicaja,  and  rarely  in  Guidi,  are  too  frequent. 
Some  of  these  odes  are  of  considerable  beauty,  among  which 
we  may  distinguish  that  addressed  to  Magalotti,  be^nning, 
"  Un  verde  ramuscello  in  piaggia  apnea."  Menzini  was  kx 
from  confining  himself  to  this  species  of  poetry;  he  was 
better  known  in  others.  As  an  Anacreontic  poet  he  stands, 
I  believe,  only  below  Chiabrera  and  Redi.  His  satires  have 
been  preferred  by  some  to  those  of  Ariosto ;  but  neither 
Corniani  nor  Salfi  acquiesce  in  this  praise.  Hieir  style  is  a 
mixture  of  obsolete  phrases  from  Dante  with  the  idioms  of 
the  Florentine  populace ;  and  though  spirited  in  substance, 
they  are  rather  full  of  common-place  invective.  Menzini 
strikes  boldly  at  priests  and  governments,  and,  what  was 
dangerous  to  Orpheus,  at  the  whole  sex  of  women.  His  Art 
of  Poetry,  in  five  boohs,  published  in  1681,  deserves  some 
praise.  As  his  atrabilious  humour  prompted,  he  inveighs 
against  the  corruption  of  contemporary  literature,  especially 
on  the  stage,  ridiculing  also  the  Pindaric  pomp  that  some 
affected,  not  perhaps  without  allusion  to  his  enemy  Guidi. 
His  own  style  is  pointed,  animated,  sometimes  poetical, 
where  didactic  verse  will  admit  of  such  ornament,  but  a  little 
too  diffuse  and  minute  in  criticism. 

7.  These  three  are  the  great  restorers  of  Italian  poetry 
R,i„(„  after  the  usurpation  of  false  taste.  And  it  is  to  be 
RoH.— R«di.  oljggrved  that  they  introduced  a  new  manner,  very 
different  from  that  of  the  sixteenth  century.     Several  others 
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deserve  to  be  mentioned,  though  we  can  only  do  so  brieflv' 
The  Satires  of  Salvator  Rosa,  full  of  force  and  vehemence, 
more  vigorous  than  elegant,  are  such  as  his  ardent  genius 
and  rather  savage  temper  would  lead  us  to  expect.  A  far 
superior  poet  was  a  man  not  less  eminent  than  Salvator,  the 
philosophical  and  every  way  accomplished  Redi.  Few  have 
done  so  much  in  any  part  of  science  who  have  also  shone  so 
brightly  in  the  walks  of  taste.  Tlie  sonnets  of  Redi  are 
esteemed ;  but  his  famous  dithyrambic,  Bacco  in  Toscana,  is 
admitted  to  be  the  first  poem  of  that  kind  in  modern 
lang^uage,  uid  is  as  worthy  of  Monte  Pulciano  wine,  as  the 
wine  is  worthy  of  it 

8.  Maggi  and  Lemene  bore  an  honourable  part  in  the  resto- 
ration of  poetry,  though  neither  of  them  is  reckoned 
alt<^ether  to  have  purified  himself  from  the  infec- 
tion of  the  preceding  age.  The  sonnet  of  Fastorini  on  the 
imagined  resistance  of  Genoa  to  the  oppression  of  Louis  XIV. 
in  1684,  though  not  borne  out  by  historical  truth,  is  one  of 
those  breathings  of  Italian  nationality  which  we  always 
admire,  and  which  had  now  become  more  common  than  for  a 
century  before.  It  must  be  confessed,  in  general,  that  when 
the  protestations  of  a  people  agunst  tyranny  become  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  we  may  suspect  Uiat  the  tyranny  has 
been  relaxed. 

9-  Rome  was  to  poetry  in  this  age  what  Florence  had 
once  been,  though  Rome  had  hitherto  done  less  for 
the  Italian  muses  than  any  other  great  city.     Nor  pjt""i»ge 
was  this  80  much  due  to  her  bishops  and  cardinals, 
as  to  a  stranger  and  a  woman.    Christina  finally  took  up  her 
abode  there  in  1688.     Her  palace  became  the  resort  of  all 
the  learning  and  genius  she  could  assemble  round  her  ;  a  lite- 
rary academy  was  established,  and  her  revenue  was  liberally 
(Uspensed  in  pensions.     If  Fillcaja  and  Guidi,  both  sharers  of 
her  bounty,  have  exaggerated  her  praises,  much  may  be  par- 
doned to  gratitude,  and  much  also  to  the  natural  admiration 
which  those  who  look  up  to  power  must  feel  for  those  who 
have  renounced  it.     Christina  died  in   l690,  and  her  own 
academy  could  last  no  longer  ;  but  a  phcenix  sprang  at  once 
from  its  ashes.     Cresdmbeni,  then  young,  has  the  socMjti 
credit  of  having  planned  the  Society  of  Arcadians,  *™™"- 
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which  began  io  1690,  and  has  eclipsed  in  celebrity  most  of 
the  earlier  academies  of  Italy^.  Fourteen,  says  Comiani,  were 
the  original  founders  of  this  society ;  among  whom  were 
Crescimbeni,  and  Gravina,  and  Zappi.  In  course  of  time 
the  Arcadians  vastly  increased,  and  established  colonies  id  {ke 
chief  cities  of  Italy.  They  determined  to  assume  every  one 
a  pastoral  name  and  a  Greek  birthplace,  to  hold  their  meet- 
ings in  some  verdant  meadow,  and  to  mingle  with  all  their 
compositions,  as  far  as  possible,  images  from  pastoral  life ; 
images  always  agreeable,  because  they  recall  the  times  of 
primitive  innocence.  This  poetical  tribe  adopted  as  their  de- 
vice tlie  pipe  of  seven  reeds  bound  with  laurel,  and  their  pre- 
sident or  director  was  denominated  general  shepherd  or  keeper 
(custode  generate).*  The  fantastical  part  of  the  Arcadian 
society  was  common  to  them  vrith  all  similar  insdtutioDS ; 
and  mankind  has  generally  required  some  ceremonial  follies 
to  keep  alive  the  wholesome  spirit  of  association.  Their  solid 
Mm  was  to  purify  the  national  taste.  Much  had  been  already 
done,  and  in  great  measure  by  their  own  members,  Menzini 
and  Guidi ;  but  their  influence,  which  was  of  course  more 
felt  in  the  next  century,  has  always  been  reckoned  both  im- 
portant  and  auspicious  to  Italian  literature. 


Sect.  II — Ok  French  Poetry. 

FoiUiarie  —  SoUeau  —  Jtlmor  FntuA  Pottt. 

10,  We  must  pass  over  Spwn  and  Portugal  as  absolutely 
destitute  of  any  name  which  requires  commemora- 
tion. In  France  it  was  very  different;  if  some 
earlier  periods  had  been  not  less  rich  in  the  numWr  of  ver- 
sifiers, none  had  produced  poets  who  have  descended  with  so 
much  renown  to  posterity.  The  most  popular  of  these  was 
La  Fontaine.    Few  writers  have  left  sudi  a  number  of  verses 
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which,  in  the  phrase  of  his  country,  have  made  their  fortune, 
atid  been  hke  ready  money,  always  at  band  for  prompt  quo- 
tation. His  lines  have  at  once  a  proverbial  truth  and  a 
humour  of  expression  which  render  them  constantly  appli- 
cable. This  is  chiefly  true  of  his  Fables  ;  for  his  Tales,  though 
no  one  will  deny  that  they  are  lively  enoug'h,  are  not  reckoned 
so  well  written,  nor  do  they  supply  so  much  for  general  use. 
11.  The  models  of  La  Fontaine's  style  were  partly  the 
ancient  fabulists  whom  he  copied,  for  he  pretends  to  chiwur  or 
DO  originality ;  partly  the  old  French  poets,  espe-  ''"  ^"'^^ 
cially  Marot.  From  the  one  he  took  the  real  gold  of  his 
fables  themselves,  from  the  other  he  caught  a  peculiar  arch- 
ness and  vivacity,  which  some  of  them  had  possessed,  per- 
haps, in  no  less  degree,  but  which  becomes  more  captivatjog 
from  his  intermixture  of  a  solid  and  serious  wisdom.  For 
notwitbsanding  the  common  anecdotes,  sometimes,  as  we 
may  suspect,  rather  exaggerated,  of  La  Fontaine's  simplicity, 
he  was  evidently  a  man  who  had  thought  and  observed  much 
about  human  nature,  and  knew  a  little  more  of  the  world 
than  he  cared  to  let  the  world  perceive.  Many  of  his  fables 
are  admirable ;  the  grace  of  the  poetry,  the  happy  inspira- 
tion that  seems  to  have  dictated  the  turns  of  expression,  place 
him  in  the  first  rank  among  fabulists.  Yet  the  praise  of 
La  Fontaine  should  not  be  indiscriminate.  It  is  smd  that  he 
gave  the  preference  to  Phsedrus  and  ^sop  above  himself, 
and  some  have  thought  that  in  this  he  could  not  have  been 
sincere.  It  was  at  least  a  proof  of  his  modesty.  But,  though 
we  cannot  think  of  putting  Fheedrus  on  a  level  with  La  Fon- 
taine, were  it  only  for  this  reason,  that  in  a  work  designed 
for  the  general  reader,  and  surely  fables  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  qualities  that  please  the  many  are  to  be  valued  above 
those  that  please  the  few,  yet  it  is  true  that  the  French  poet 
mi^t  envy  some  talents  of  the  Roman.  Pheedrus,  a  writer 
scarcely  prized  enough,  because  he  is  an  early  school-book, 
has  a  perfection  of  elegant  beauty  which  very  few  have 
rivalled.  No  word  is  out  of  its  place,  none  is  redundant,  or 
could  be  changed  for  a  better  ;  his  perspicuity  and  ease  make 
every  thing  appear  unpremeditated,  yet  every  thing  is  wrought 
by  consummate  art.  In  many  fables  of  La  Fontaine  this  is 
not  the  case ;  he  beats  round  the  subject,  and  misses  often 
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before  he  hits.  Much,  whatever  La  Harpe  may  assert  to  die 
contrary,  could  be  retrenched ;  in  much  the  ezigeocies  lA 
rhyme  and  metre  are  too  manifest.*  He  baa,  on  the  other 
hand,  far  more  humour  than  Phsedrus ;  and,  whether  it  be 
prtuse  or  not,  thinks  less  of  his  fable  and  more  of  its  moral. 
One  pleases  by  enlivening,  the  other  pleases  but  does  not 
enliven  ;  one  has  more  felicity,  the  other  more  skill ;  but  in 
such  skill  there  is  felicity. 

12.  The  first  seven  satires  of  Boileau  appeared  in  l666j 
Boii«ii.  and  these,  though  much  inferior  to  his  later  produc- 
"'"'''"'""  tions,  are  characterised  by  La  Harpe  as  the  earliest 

poetry  in  the  French  language  where  the  mechanism  of  its 
verse  was  fully  understood,  where  the  style  was  always  pure 
and  elegant,  where  the  ear  was  uniformly  gratified.  The 
Art  of  Poetry  was  published  in  1673,  the  Lutrin  in  I67*) 
Ae  Epistles  followed  at  various  periods.  Their  elabwsle 
though  equable  strun,  in  a  kind  of  poetry  which,  never  re- 
quiring  high  flights  of  fancy,  escapes  the  censure  of  medi- 
ocrity  and  monotony  which  might  sometimes  fall  upon  it, 
generally  excites  more  admiration  in  those  who  have  been  ao 
customed  to  the  numerous  defects  of  less  finished  poets,  than 
it  retains  in  a  later  age,  when  others  have  learned  to  emulate 
and  preserve  the  same  uniformity.  The  fame  of  Pope  was 
transcendant  for  this  reason,  and  fioileau  is  the  analogue  of 
Pope  in  French  literature. 

13,  The  Art  of  Poetry  has  been  the  model  of  the  Essay 
HJi  Art  o!  on  Criticism  ;  few  Poems  more  resemble  each  other. 
foMij.       J  ^,;jj  ji^j  weigh  in  opposite  scales  two  compositions, 

of  which  one  claims  an  advantage  from  its  having  been  the 
original,  the  other  from  the  youth  of  its  author.  Both  are 
uncommon  efibrts  of  critical  good  sense,  and  both  are  distin- 

*  L«t  u>  take,  for  eiainple,  the  first  happj ;  but  there  ciD  be  na  doubt  ibnl 

line*  of  L'Homme  et  la  Couleuire.  that  in  iulici,  which  spoils  tFie  tf&et  if 

Un  homini  iliunsFoulcuirB.  ''>"  precedinf;,  md  ii  feeblj  ndnndMiL 

Ab  n^hiiiiic,  iii(-ii.  Jtm'iTi  TiJi  rdtdiDCMnn  The  last  mirds  are  ■ImoM  eqiulljbfd; 

A^"«."nta!a'«"'e™  "0  question  could  .riw  nbovt   ll.e   f- 

(C'ntJawrp«ntque]«T;aiidlre.  pent'i  guilt,  which    hid    been    Hiinied 

a  m   Itamvir,   m  pommU   •utmiM   j>  before.      But   these  petty  blcmiiba  m 

A  CM  iDou^HinwK  ■■  lilumnt  ■ttnppBr  BbundiDtlf  redeemed  by  the  rrst  of  ibe 

Kit  prlLmlitnun  ur  1  M.  uqulfut  IvvJre.  fible,  which  is    beautiful    i        '   '"   *' 

OnrtHdotuii>Dtt./«f«aifuUfaiii>«.  .h~,o4it.    mnA    l.n«..«    ., 
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guished  by  their  short  and  pointed  language,  which  remaitia 
in  the  memory.  Boileau  has  very  well  incorporated  the 
thoughts  of  Horace  with  his  own,  aud  given  them  a  skilful 
adaptation  to  his  own  times.  He  was  a  bolder  critic  of  his 
ooatemporanes  than  Pope.  He  took  up  arms  against  those 
who  shared  the  public  favour,  and  were  placed  by  half  Paris 
among  great  dramatists  and  poets,  Pradon,  Desmarests,  Bre- 
boeuf.  This  was  not  true  of  the  heroes  of  the  Duuciad.  His 
scorn  was  always  bitter  and  probably  somedmes  unjust ;  yet 
posterity  has  ratified  almost  all  his  judgments.  False  taste, 
It  should  be  remembered,  had  long  infected  the  poetry  of 
Europe ;  some  steps  had  been  lately  takeu  to  repress  it,  but 
extravagance,  affectation,  and  excess  of  refinement  are  weeds 
that  can  only  be  eradicated  by  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
soil,  by  a  process  of  burning  and  paring  which  leaves  not  a 
seed  of  them  in  the  public  mind.  And  when  we  consider  the 
gross  blemishes  of  this  description  that  deform  the  earlier 
poetry  of  France,  as  of  other  nations,  we  cannot  blame  the 
severity  of  Boileau,  though  he  may  occasionally  have  con- 
demned in  the  mass  what  contained  some  intermixture  of  real 
excellence.  We  have  become  of  late  years  in  England  so  ena- 
moured of  the  beauties  of  our  old  writers,  and  certainly  they 
are  of  a  superior  kind,  that  we  are  Bomedmes  more  than  a 
little  blind  to  their  faults. 

14/.  By  writing  satires,  epistles,  and  an  art  of  poetry, 
Boileau  has  challenged  an  obvious  comparison  with  cnmnviMn 
Horace.  Yet  they  are  very  unlike  ;  one  easy,  col-  """'  "''™™- 
loquial,  abandoning  himself  to  every  change  tiiat  arises  in  his 
mind,  the  other  uniform  as  a  regiment  under  arms,  always 
eqoa],  always  laboured,  incapable  of  a  bold  neglect  Poetry 
seems  to  have  been  the  delight  of  one,  the  task  of  the  other. 
The  pain  that  Boileau  must  have  felt  in  writing  communi- 
cates itself  in  some  measure  to  the  reader  ;  we  are  fearful  of 
losing  some  point,  of  passing  over  some  epithet  without  sufii- 
ciendy  perceiving  its  selection ;  it  is  as  with  those  pictures, 
which  are  to  be  viewed  long  and  attentively,  till  our  admir- 
ation of  detached  proofs  of  skill  becomes  wearisome  by  repe- 
tition. 

15.  The  Lutrin  is  the  most  popular  of  the  poems  of 
Boileau.  Its  subject  is  ill  chosen  ;  neither  interest  nor  variety 
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could  be  given  to  it.  Tassoni  and  Pope  have  the  advantage  ia 
this  respect ;  if  their  leading  theme  is  trifling,  we 
lose  sight  of  it  in  the  gay  liveliness  of  description 
and  episode.  In  Boileau,  after  we  have  once  been  told  that 
die  ciinons  of  a  church  spend  their  lives  in  sleep  and  eating, 
we  have  no  more  to  learn,  and  grow  tired  of  keeping  com- 
pany with  a  race  so  stupid  and  sensual.  But  the  poignant 
wit  and  sabre,  the  elegance  and  correctness  of  numberless 
couplets,  as  well  as  the  ingenious  adaptation  of  classical  pas- 
sages, redeem  this  poem,  and  confirm  its  high  place  in  the 
mock-heroic  line. 

16.  The  great  defidency  of  Boileau  is  in  sensibility.     Far 

below  Pope  or  even  Dryden  in  this  essential  quality, 

cbuKor  dt  which  the  moral  epistle  or  satire  not  onlv  admits  but 
bii  ptKur-  .         ,  ,  '      ,  111. 

requires,  he  rarely  quits  two  paths,  those  of  reason 

and  of  raillery.  His  tone  on  moral  subjects  is  firm  and  se- 
vere, but  not  very  noble  ;  a  trwt  of  pathos,  a  single  touch  of 
pity  or  tenderness,  will  rarely  be  found.  Hiis  of  itself  serves 
to  give  a  dryness  to  his  poetry,  and  it  may  be  doubtful, 
though  most  have  read  Boileau,  whether  many  have  read  him 
twice. 

17.  The  pompous  tone  of  Ronsard  and  Du  Bartas  had  be- 

come ridiculous  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Even 
iighierih.li    that  of  Matherbe  was  too  elev^ed  for  the  public 

taste ;  none  at  least  imitated  that  writer,  tfaou^ 
the  critics  had  set  the  example  of  admiring  him.  Boileau, 
who  had  done  much  to  turn  away  the  world  from  imaginatioa 
to  plain  sense,  once  attempted  to  emulate  the  grandiloquent 
strains  of  Pindar  in  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  Namur,  but  with 
no  such  success  as  could  encourage  himself  or  others  to  re- 
peat the  experiment.  Yet  there  was  no  want  of  gravity  or 
elevation  in  the  prose  writers  of  France,  nor  in  the  tragedies 
of  Racine.  But  the  French  language  is  not  very  well  adapted 
for  the  higher  kind  of  lyric  poetry,  while  it  suits  admirably 
the  lighter  forms  of  song  and  epigram.  And  their  poets,  in 
this  age,  were  almost  entirely  men  living  at  Paris,  either  in 
the  court,  or  at  least  in  a  refined  society,  the  most  adverse  of 
all  to  the  poetical  character.  The  influence  of  wit  and  polite- 
ness is  generally  directed  towards  rendering  enthusiasm  or 
warmth  of  fancy  ridiculous ;  and  without  these  no  great  energy 
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of  genius  can  be  displayed.    But,  in  their  proper  department^ 
several  poets  of  considerable  merit  appeared. 

18.  Benserade  was  called  peculiarly  the  poet  of  the  court  j 
for  twenty  years  it  was  his  business  to  compose 
verses  for  the  ballets  represented  before  the  king. 

His  skill  and  tact  were  shown  in  delicate  contrivances  to 
make  those  who  supported  the  characters  of  gods  and  god- 
desses in  these  fictions,  being  the  nobles  and  ladies  of  the 
court,  betray  their  real  inclinations,  and  sometimes  their 
gallantries.  He  even  presumed  to  shadow  in  this  manner 
the  passion  of  Louis  for  Mademoiselle  La  Valiere,  before  it 
was  publicly  acknowledged.  Benserade  must  have  had  no 
small  ingenuity  and  adroitness  ;  but  his  verses  did  not  sur- 
vive those  who  called  them  forth.  In  a  different  school,  not 
essentially,  perhaps,  much  more  vicious  than  the  court,  but 
more  careless  of  appearances,  and  rather  proud  of  an  immo- 
rality which  it  had  no  interest  to  conceal,  that  of  Ninon 
I'Enclos,  several  of  higher  reputation  grew  up ;  Ghapelle 
(whose  real  name  was  L'Huiltier),  La  Fare,  Bachaumont, 
Lainezer,  and  Chaulieu.  The  first,  perhaps,  and  certainly  the 
last  of  these,  are  worthy  to  be  remembered.  La 
Harpe  has  s^d,  that  Chaulieu  alone  retains  a  tJaim 
to  be  read  in  a  style  where  Voltaire  has  so  much  left  all 
others  behind,  that  no  comparison  with  him  can  ever  be 
admitted.  Chaulieu  was  an  original  genius,  his  poetry  has  a 
marked  character,  being  a  happy  mixture  of  a  gentle  and 
peaceable  philosophy  with  a  lively  imagination.  His  verses 
flow  from  his  soul,  and  though  often  negligent  through  indo- 
lence, are  never  in  bad  taste  or  affected.  Harmony  of  versi- 
fication, grace  and  gaiety,  with  a  voluptuous  and  Epicurean, 
hut  mild  and  benevolent,  turn  of  thought,  belong  to  Chaulieu, 
and  these  are  qualities  which  do  not  fail  to  attract  the 
m^ority  of  readers." 

19.  it  is  rather  singular  that  a  style  so  uncongenial  to  the 
^irit  of  that  age  as  pastoral  poetry  appears  was  p^u,^ 
quite  as  much  cultivated  as  before.     But  it  is  still  ''°^''' 
true  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  gained  the  victory,  and  drove 
the  shepherds  from  their  shady  bowers,  though  without  sub- 

*  La  Htrpc.     Boutcrveic,  ii.  137.     Blogr.  Uiut. 
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stituting  any  thing  more  radonat  in  die  fury  tales  whidi 
superseded  the  pastoral  romance.  At  the  middle  of  the 
century,  and  partially  till  near  its  close,  the  style  of  D*Urfe 
and  Scudery  retained  its  popularity.  Three  poets  of  (he 
age  of  Louis  were  known  in  pastoral ;  Serais, 
Madame  Desfaoulieres,  and  Fontenelle.  The  first 
belongs  most  to  the  genuine  school  of  modern  pastoral; 
he  is  elegant,  romantic,  full  of  compl^ning  love ;  the 
Spanish  and  French  romances  had  heen  his  model  in  inven- 
tion, as  Virgil  was  in  style.  La  Harpe  allows  him  nature, 
sweetness,  and  sentiment ;  but  he  cannot  emulate  the  vivid 
colouring  of  Virgil,  and  the  language  of  his  shepherds, 
though  simple,  wants  elegance  and  harmony.  The  tone  of 
his  pastords  seems  rather  insipid,  though  La  Harpe  has 
Dshou.  quoted  some  pleasing  lines.  Madame  Deshouli^res, 
"''"'  with  a  purer  style  than  Segrds,  according  to  tbe 
same  critic,  has  less  genius.  Others  have  thought  her 
Idylls  the  best  in  the  language.*  But  these  seem  to  be 
merely  trivial  moralities  addressed  to  flowers,  brooks,  and 
sheep,  sometimes  expressed  in  a  manner  both  ingenious  and 
natural,  but  on  the  whole  too  feeble  to  give  much  pleasure. 
Bouterwek  observes  that  her  poetry  is  to  be  considered  as 
that  of  a  woman,  and  that  its  pastoral  morality  would  be 
somewhat  childish  in  die  mouth  of  man ;  whether  this  says 
more  for  the  lady,  or  against  her  sex,  I  must  leave  to  tbe 
reader.  She  has  occasionally  some  very  pleasing  and  even 
poetical  passages.t  The  third  among  these  poets  of  the 
pipe  is  Fontenelle.  But  bis  pastorals,  as  Bouterwek 
says,  are  too  artilicial  for  the  andent  school,  and  too 
cold  for  the  romantic.  La  Harpe  blames,  besides  this 
general  fault,  the  negligence  and  prosaic  phrases  of  his  s^le- 
The  best  is  that  entitled  Ismene.  It  is  in  fact  a  poem  for  the 
world;  yet  as  love  and  its  artifices  are  found  every  where, 
we  cannot  censure  any  passage  as  absolutely  unfit  for  pas- 
toral, save  a  certain  refinement  which  belonged  to  the  audior 
in  every  thing,  and  which  interferes  with  our  sense  of  rural 
simplicity. 

SO.  Id  the  superior  walks  of  poetry  France  had  nothing  of 
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which  she  has  been  inclined  to  boast  Chapeldn,  a  man  of 
some  credit  as  a  critic,  produced  his  long-lahoured  bi^^c 
epic.  La  Pucelle,  in  1650,  which  is  only  remembered  ^™'' 
by  the  insulting  ridicule  of  Boileau.  A  similar  fate  has  fallen 
on  the  Clovis  of  Desmarests,  publisbed  in  1684>,  though  the 
German  historian  of  literature  has  extolled  the  richness  of 
ima^nation  it  shows,  and  observed  that  if  those  who  saw 
nothing  but  a  fantastic  writer  in  Desmarests  had  possessed  as 
tnuch  fan<T>  the  national  poetry  would  have  been  of  a  higher 
character.*  Brebceuf's  translation  of  the  Pharsalia  is  spi- 
rited, but  very  extravagant. 

SI.  The  literature  of  Grermany  was  now  more  corrupted 
by  bad  taste  than  ever.  A  second  Silesian  school,  G^mnn 
but  much  inferior  to  that  of  Opitz,  was  founded  by  '^''" 
Hoffmanswaldau  and  Lohenstein.  The  first  had  great  fa- 
dUty,  and  imitated  Ovid  and  Manni  with  some  success. 
The  second,  with  worse  taste,  always  tumid  and  striving  at 
something  elevated,  so  that  the  Lohenstein  swell  became  a 
by-word  with  later  critics,  is  superior  to  Hoffmanswaldau  in 
richness  of  fancy,  in  poetical  invention,  and  in  warmth  of 
feeling  for  all  that  is  noUe  and  great.  About  the  end  of  the 
century  arose  a  new  style,  known  by  the  unh^py  name 
spiritless  (geisdos),  which,  avoiding  the  toae  of  lohenstein, 
became  wholly  tame  and  flat.t 


Sect.  Ill — On  English  Poetrt. 

Waller—  BttOer —  Milttm  — Dryden—  TV  Mmor  PoeU. 

22.  We  might  have  placed  Waller  in  the  former  division  of 

the  seventeenth  century,  with  no  more  impropriety 

than  we  might  have  reserved  Cowley  for  the  latter ; 

both  belong  by  the  date  of  their  writings  to  the  two  periods. 

And  perhaps  the  poetry  of  Waller  bears  rather  the  stamp  of 

3B7.     Eiebhom,  GcKbiehlc  der  Cultur, 
IT.  T7S. 
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the  first  Charles's  age  than  of  that  which  ensued.  His  re- 
putation was  great,  and  somewhat  more  durahle  than  that  of 
similar  poets  has  generally  been ;  he  did  not  witness  its 
decay  in  his  own  protracted  life,  nor  was  it  much  diminished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  century.  Nor  was  this  wholly 
undeserved.  Waller  baa  a  more  uniform  elegance,  a  more 
sure  facility  and  happiness  of  expression,  and,  above  all,  a 
greater  exemption  from  glaring  faults,  such  as  pedantry,  ex- 
travagance, conceit,  quaintness,  obscurity,  ungrammatical  and 
unmeaning  constructions,  than  any  of  die  Caroline  era  with 
whom  he  would  naturally  he  compared.  We  have  only  to 
open  Carew  or  Lovelace  to  perceive  the  difference ;  not  that 
Waller  is  wholly  without  some  of  these  faults,  but  that  they 
are  much  less  frequent.  If  others  may  have  brighter  passages 
of  fancy  or  sentiment,  which  is  not  difficult,  he  husbands 
better  his  resources,  and  though  left  behind  in  the  beginning 
of  the  race,  comes  sooner  to  the  goal.  His  Panegyric  on 
Cromwell  was  celebrated.  "  Such  a  series  of  verses,"  it  is 
said  by  Johnson,  '*  had  rarely  appeared  before  in  the  English 
language.  Of  these  lines  some  are  grand,  some  are  graceful, 
and  all  are  musical.  There  is  now  and  then  a  feeble  verse, 
or  a  trifling  thought ;  but  its  great  fault  is  the  choice  of  its 
hero."  It  may  not  be  the  opinion  of  all,  that  Cromwell's 
actions  were  of  that  obscure  and  pitiful  character  which  the 
majes^  of  song  rejects,  and  Johnson  has  before  observed, 
that  Waller's  choice  of  encomiastic  topics  in  this  poem  b  very 
judicious.  Yet  his  deficiency  in  poetical  vigour  will  surely 
be  traced  in  this  composition  j  if  he  rarely  sinks,  he  never 
rises  very  high,  and  we  find  much  good  sense  and  selection, 
much  skdl  in  the  mechanism  of  language  and  metre,  without 
ardour  and  without  imagination.  In  his  amorous  poetry,  he 
has  little  passion  or  sensibility  j  hut  he  is  never  free  and 
petulant,  never  tedious,  and  never  absurd.  His  praise  con- 
sists  much  in  negations ;  but  in  a  comparative  estimate, 
perhaps  negations  ought  to  count  for  a  good  deal. 

SS.  Hudibras  was  incomparably  more  popular  than  Para- 
Butior-i     dise  Lost ;  no  poem  in  our  language  rose  at  oa(x  to 
Hudibni.  greater  reputation.     Nor  can  this  be  called  ephe- 
meral, like  that  of  most  political  poetry.     For  at  least  half  a 
century  after  its  publication  it  was  generally  read,  and  per- 
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petually  quoted.  The  wit  of  Butler  has  still  preserved  many 
lines  ;  but  Hudibras  now  attracts  comparatively  few  readers. 
The  eulogies  of  Johnson  seem  rather  adapted  to  what  he 
remembered  to  have  been  the  fame  of  Butter,  than  to  the 
feelings  of  the  surrounding  generation  ;  and  since  his  dme, 
new  sources  of  amusement  have  sprung  up,  and  writers  of 
a  more  intelligible  pleasantry  have  superseded  those  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  fiction  of  Hudibras  there  was 
never  much  to  divert  the  reader,  and  there  is  still  less  left  at 
present.  But  what  has  been  censured  as  a  fault,  the  length 
of  dialogue,  which  puts  the  fiction  out  of  sight,  ia  in  fact  the 
source  of  alt  the  pleasure  that  the  worit  affords.  The  sense 
of  Butler  is  masculine,  his  wit  iuexliaustible,  and  it  is  sup* 
plied  from  every  source  of  reading  and  observation.  But 
these  sources  are  often  so  unknown  to  the  reader  that  the 
wit  loses  its  effect  through  tite  obscurity  of  its  allusions,  and 
he  yields  to  the  bane  of  wit,  a  purblind  mole-like  pedantry. 
His  versification  is  sometimes  spirited,  and  his  rhymes  hu- 
morous j  yet  he  wants  that  ease  and  flow  which  we  require 
in  light  poetry. 

24.  The  subject  of  Paradise  Lost  is  the  finest  that  has 
ever  been  chosen  for  heroic  poetry ;  it  ia  also  ma-    p^^jt^ 
naged  by  Milton  with  remarkable  skill,     llie  Iliad    ^oi~„t 
wants  completeness  j  it  has  an  unity  of  its  own,  but    ""'^'"' 

it  is  the  unity  of  a  part  where  we  miss  the  relation  to  a 
whole.  The  Odyssey  is  not  imperfect  in  this  point  of  view ; 
but  the  subject  is  hardly  extensive  enough  for  a  legitimate 
epic.  The  £neid  is  spread  over  too  long  a  space,  and  per- 
haps the  latter  books,  by  the  diversity  of  scene  and  subject, 
lose  part  of  that  intimate  connexion  with  the  former  which 
an  epic  poem  requires.  The  Fharsalia  is  open  to  the  same 
criticism  as  the  Iliad.  The  Thebaid  is  not  deficient  in  unity 
or  greatness  of  action ;  but  it  is  one  that  possesses  no  sort 
of  interest  in  our  eyes.  Tasso  is  far  superior  both  in  choice 
and  management  of  his  subject  to  most  of  these.  Yet  the 
Fall  of  Man  has  a  more  general  interest  than  the  Crusade. 

25.  It  must  be  owned,  nevertheless,  that  a  religious  epic 
labours  under  some  disadvantages ;  in  proportion  as 

it  attracts  those  who  hold  the  same  tenets  with  the  "^^tM- 
author,  it  is  regarded  by  those  who  dissent  from  him 
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with  indifference  or  aversion.  It  is  said  that  the  discovery 
of  Milton's  Arianism,  in  this  rigid  generation,  has  already 
impaired  the  sale  of  Paradise  Lost.  It  is  also  difficult  to 
enlarge  or  adorn  such  a  story  by  fiction.  Milton  has  done 
much  in  this  way ;  yet  he  was  partly  restrained  by  the 
necessity  of  conforming  to  Scripture. 

S6.  The  ordonnance  or  composition  of  the  Paradise  Lost 
itt(TTsni«.  is  admirable;  and  here  we  perceive  the  advantage 
*"■"■  which  Milton's  great  familiarity   with   the  Gr«Jt 

theatre  and  his  own  original  scheme  of  the  poem  had  given 
bina.  Every  part  succeeds  in  an  order,  noble,  clear,  and 
natural.  It  might  have  been  wished  indeed  that  the  vision 
of  the  eleventh  book  had  not  been  changed  into  the  colder 
narrative  of  the  twelfth.  But  what  can  be  more  majestic 
than  the  first  two  books,  which  open  this  great  drama  ?  It 
is  true  that  they  rather  serve  to  confirm  the  sneer  of  Drydm 
that  Satan  is  Milton's  hero ;  since  they  develop  a  plan  of 
action  in  that  potentate,  which  is  ultimately  successful ;  the  tri- 
umph that  he  and  his  host  must  experience  in  the  iall  of  man 
being  hardly  compensated  by  their  temporary  conversion  into 
serpents  ;  a  fiction  rather  too  grotesque.  But  it  is,  perh^)s, 
only  pedantry  to  talk  about  the  hero,  as  if  a  high  personage 
were  absolutely  required  in  an  epic  poem  to  predominate  over 
the  rest.  The  conception  of  Satan  is  doubtless  the  first  effort 
of  Milton's  genius.  Dante  could  not  have  ventured  to  spare 
so  much  lustre  for  a  ruined  archangel,  in  an  age  when  no- 
thing less  than  boms  and  a  tail  were  the  orthodox  creed.* 

*  Coleridge  has  >  fine  passige  vhich  eiertioni  it  would  nuke,  and  what  puns 

I  cannot  resist  my  diiire  to  Innicrilie.  entlure,  to  >ecamp11>b  iti  end,  ii  Milton's 

"  The  chkraotcr  of   Silui  i)   pride  and  particular    object    io    the    character   of 

■eniual  kodulgence,  finding  in  itieLf  the  Satan,      But  around  thiachiraet«r  he  bu 

motive  of  action.      Jt  is  the  charactei  bo  thrown  a  dngutarily  of  daring,  a  gran- 

often  teen  in  little  on  the  political  stage,  deur  of  auSbranee,  aud  a  ruined  (plra- 

It  exhibits  all  the  restleMOCB,  temerity,  dour,  which  ronstitule  the   verj   height 

and    cunning  which    have    marked   the  of   poetic    aublimitr."     Coleridge*!  jte- 

mightyhuntenoF  mankind  from  Nimrod  tnaina,  p.  176. 

to  Napoleon.      The  common  fascination  In  reading  such  a  paragr^ih   as  thii, 

of  man  is  that  these  great  men,  as  they  we  are  struck  by  the  vaat  improvement 

are  called,  must    act   from    some  great  of  the  highest  criticism,  the  philosophy  of 

motive.      Milton  has  carefully  marked  in  ssthetici,since  the  daysof  Addison.    Hi* 

his  Satan  the   intense  selRshness,  the  al-  paper*  in  the  Spectator  on  Paradise  Lax 

cohol  of   egotism,  vhich    would    rather  were  perhaps  superior  to  any  critieism 

reign  in  hell  than  lerve  in  heaven.      To  that  bad  lieen  written  in  our  language; 

place  this  lust  of  self  in  oppoution  to  and  we  must  always  Bcknawledge   I 

denial  of  self  or  duty,  and  to  riunr  what  good  wiwe,  t 
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37-  Milton  has  displayed  great  skill  in  the  delineations  of 
Adam  and  Eve ;  he  does  not  dress  them  up,  after 
the  fashion  of  orthodox  theology,  which  had  no  spell  or  Adiun 
to  bind  his  iree  spirit,  in  the  fancied  robes  of  primi- 
tive righteousness.  South,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  has  drawn 
a  picture  of  unfallen  man,  which  is  even  poetical ;  but  it 
might  be  asked  by  the  reader,  Why  then  did  he  fall  ?  The 
first  pair  of  Milton  are  innocent  of  course,  but  not  less  frail 
than  their  posterity;  nor  except  one  drcumstance,  which 
seems  rather  physi«d  intoxication  than  any  thing  else,  do  we 
find  any  sign  of  depravity  superinduced  upon  their  trans- 
gression. It  might  even  be  made  a  question  for  profound 
theologians  whether  Eve,  by  taking  amiss  what  Adam  had 
said,  and  by  self-conceit,  did  not  sin  before  she  tasted  the 
fatal  apple.  The  necessary  paucity  of  actors  in  Paradise 
Lost  is  perhaps  the  apology  of  Sin  and  Death  ;  they  will  not 
bear  exact  criticism,  yet  we  do  not  wish  them  away. 

S8.   The    comparison    of   Milton   with   Homer  has   been 
founded  on  the  acknowledged  pre-eminence  of  each 
in  his  own  language,  and  on  the  lax  application  of  iw"" 
the  word  epic  to  their  great  poems.     But  there  was  "™  ii-" 
not  much  m  common  either  between  their  gemus 
or  its  products  ;  and  Milton  has  taken  less  in  direct  imitation 
from  Homer  than  from  several  other  poets.     His  favourites 
had  rather  been  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  to  them  he  owes 
the  structure  of  his  blank  verse,  his  swell  and  dignity  of  style, 
his  grave  enunciation  of  moral  and  abstract  sentiment,  his 
tone  of  description,  neither  condensed  hke  that  of  Dante, 
nor  spread  out  with  the  difi'iiseness  of  the  other  Italians  and 

fait  lerTJee  Ihef  did  to  our  liUrature,  id  Johiuon,  though  much  superior  to  Ihe 

■Mtling  the  PsndiK  Lost  oa  ila  proper  rest.      Hurd  has  perliaps  the  merit  of 

tcTcL      But   boir  little   thej  mtiafy  u>,  being  the  fine  who  iu  thia  couulrfnimed 

nca  in  tmling  of  the  naim  natHrata,  at  pbilosopbical  crilicinni   he  hid  great 

the  poem  itielf !  and  how  little  concep-  ingenuity,  a  good  detl  of  reading,  and  > 

tion  they  abov  of  the  ■"(■m  iwfiiraiu,  lacililf  in  ip)il7ing  iti  but  be  did  not 

ttw   individual    geuiui   of    the   author  1  feel    very    deeply,  waa   somewhat   of  a 

Even  in  the  periodical  criticiim  of  Ihe  coxcomb,  and  having  alvaj-a  before  his 

present  dajr,  in  the  midst  uf  much  that  eyes  a  model  neither  good  in  itself,  nor 

la  affected,    much    that    ii    precipitate,  made  for  him  to  emulate,  he  anumes  a 

much  tbat  ia  written  fur  mere  display,  do^matie  arrogance,  which,  as  it  always 

we  flnd  occasional  reflectioni  of  a  pro-  offends  the  reader,  ao  for  the  most  part 

Amdity    and    diKriroinalion    which    we  stands  in  the  way  of  the  author'*  own 

riNKild  seek  in  nin  through  Dryden  or  aearch  for  truth. 
Addiaoo,  or  the  two  Wartons,  or  even 
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of  Homer  himself.  Next  to  these  Greek  tragedians,  Vir^ 
seems  to  have  been  his  model ;  with  the  minor  Latin  poets, 
except  Ovid,  he  does  not,  I  think,  show  any  great  fami- 
liarity ;  and  though  abundantly  conversant  with  Ariosto, 
Tasso,  and  Marini,  we  cannot  say  that  they  influenced  his 
manner,  which,  unlike  theirs,  is  severe  and  stately,  never 
light,  nor  in  the  sense  we  should  apply  the  words  to  them, 
rapid  and  animated.* 

^.  To  Dante,  however,  he  bears  a  much  greater  likeness. 
comMTcd  He  has  in  common  with  that  poet  an  uniform  seri- 
"'"'  *°"'  ousness,  for  the  brighter  colouring  of  both  is  but 
the  smile  of  a  pensive  mind,  a  fondness  for  argumentative 
speech,  and  for  the  same  strain  of  argument.  Hiis  indeed 
proceeds  in  part  from  the  general  similarity,  the  religious 
and  even  theological  cast  of  their  subjects ;  I  advert  parti- 
cularly to  the  last  part  of  Dante's  poem.  We  may  almost 
aay,  when  we  look  to  the  resemblance  of  their  prose  writings, 
in  the  proud  sense  of  being  bom  for  some  great  achievement, 
which  breathes  through  the  Vita  Nuova,  as  it  does  through 
Milton's  earlier  treatises,  that  they  were  twin  spirits,  and 
that  each  might  have  animated  the  other's  body,  that  each 
would,  as  it  were,  have  been  the  other,  if  he  had  lived  In 
the  other's  age.  As  it  is,  I  incline  to  prefer  Milton,  that  Is, 
the  Paradise  Lost,  both  because  the  subject  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  because  the  resources  of  his  genius  are  more  mul- 
tifarious. Dante  sins  more  against  good  taste,  but  only 
perhaps  because  there  was  no  good  taste  in  his  time ;  for 
Milton  has  also  too  much  a  disposition  to  make  the  grotesque 
accessory  to  the  terrible.  Could  Milton  have  written  the 
lines  on  Ugolino  ?  Perhaps  he  could.  Those  on  Francesca? 
Not,  I  think,  every  tine.  Could  Dante  have  planned  such  a 
poem  as  Paradise  Lost  ?  Not  certainly,  being  Dante  in 
1300 }  but  living  when  Milton  did,  perhaps  he  could.  It  is 
however  useless  to  go  on  with  questions  that  no  one  can  fully 
answer.  To  compare  the  two  poets,  read  two  or  three 
cantos  of  the  Purgatory  or  Paradise,  and  then  two  or  three 


•  The  aolemiiitr  of  M!tton  is  striking     not  wlioUy  uncongenial  to  him.     A  & 
in  thiac  paisigei  where  aome  oEber  po«U     lines   in  Faradiie  L«t  ve   rather  li 
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hundred  tines  of  Paradise  Lost.  Then  take  Homer,  or  even 
Virgil,  the  difference  will  be  striking.  Yet  notwithstanding 
this  analogy  of  their  minds,  I  have  not  perceived  that  Milton 
imitates  Dante  very  often,  probably  from  having  committed 
less  to  memory  while  young  (and  Dante  was  not  the  favourite 
poet  of  Italy  when  Milton  was  there),  than  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso. 

30.  Each  of  these  great  men  chose  the  sulgect  that  suited 
his  natural  temper  and  genius.  What,  it  is  curious  to  cor* 
jecture,  would  have  been  Milton's  success  in  his  original 
design,  a  British  story  ?  Far  less  surely  than  in  Paradise 
Lost ;  he  wanted  the  rapidity  of  the  common  heroic  poem, 
and  would  always  have  been  sententious,  perhaps  arid  and 
heavy.  Yet  even  as  religious  poets,  there  are  several  re* 
markable  distinctions  between  Milton  and  Dante.  It  has 
been  juatly  observed  that,  in  the  Paradise  of  Dante,  he  makes 
use  of  but  three  leacUng  ideas,  light,  music,  and  motion,  and 
that  Milton  has  drawn  Heaven  in  less  pure  and  spiritual 
colours.*  The  philosophical  imagination  of  the  former,  in 
this  third  part  of  his  poem,  almost  defecated  from  all  sub- 
lunary thiu^  by  long  and  solitary  musing,  spiritualises  all  that 
it  touches.  The  genius  of  Mitton,  though  itself  subjective, 
was  less  so  than  that  of  Dante ;  and  he  has  to  recount,  to 
describe,  to  bring  deeds  and  passions  before  the  eye.  And 
two  peculiar  causes  may  be  assigned  for  this  difference  in 
the  treatment  of  celestial  things  between  the  Divine  Comedy 
and  the  Paradise  Lost ;  the  dramatic  form  which  Milton  had 
originfilly  designed  to  adopt,  and  his  own  theological  bias  to- 
wards anthropomorphitism,  which  his  posthumous  treatise  on 
religion  has  brought  to  light.  This  was  no  doubt  in  some  mea- 
sure inevitable  in  such  a  subject  as  that  of  Paradise  Lost ; 
yet  much  that  is  ascribed  to  God,  sometimes  with  the  sanc- 
tbn  of  Scripture,  sometimes  without  it,  is  not  wholly  pleasing  ; 
such  as  "  the  oath  that  shook  Heaven's  whole  circumference," 
and  several  other  images  of  the  same  kind,  which  bring  down 
the  Deity  in  a  mamier  not  coqsonant  to  philosophical  religion, 

*   QustIctI;    Rerieir,    June,    1825.  shown   in   Uie   delineation  at  E-n}   an 

Tbb  iTlida  oontoins    aome   good   and  opinion  not  ihat  of  Addiion  or  of  man; 

tame  quetlinnable  remarki  on  Milton;  othen,«bo  baie  thought  her  «iquuital;r 

ainnng  the  latter  I  reckon  the  proposi-  drawn, 
liao,  that   hli   eontctnpt   for   women  ii 
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however  it  may  be  borne  out  by  the  sensual  analogies  or 
mythic  symbolism  of  Oriental  writing.* 

31.  We  rarely  meet  with  feeble  lines  in  Paradise  Lostt, 
though  with  many  that  are  hard,  and,  in  a  common 
arVu  ""    use  of  the  word,  might  be  called  prosuc.     Yet  few 
' '  *'        are  truly  prosaic ;  few  wherein  the  tone  is  not  some 
way  distinguished  from  prose.     Hie  very  artifidal  style  of 
Milton,  sparing  in  English  idiom,  and  his  study  of  a  rhythm, 
not  dways  the  most  grateful  to  our  ears,  but  preserving  his 
blank  verse  from  a  trivial  flow,  is  the  canse  of  this  elevation. 
It  IS  at  least  more  removed  from  a  prosaic  cadence  than  the 
slovenly  rhymes  of  such  contemporary  poets  as  Chaniberlayne. 
His  versification  is  endrely  his  own,  framed  on  a  Latin  and 
chiefly  a  Virgilian  model,  the  pause  less  frequently  resting  on 
the  close  of  the  line  than  in  Homer,  and  much  less  tlum  in 
our  own  dramatic  poets.    But  it  is  also  possible  that  the  Italian 
and  Spanish  blank  verse  may  have  had  some  effect  upon  his  ear. 
33.   In  the  numerous  imitations,  and  still  more  nuineroua 
HiiMiud-    traces  of  older  poetry  which  we  perceive  in  Paradise 
'™''         Lost,  it  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  had 
only  his  recollection  to  rely  upon.     His  blindness  seems  to 
have  been  complete  before  1^4 ;  and  I  scarcely  think  that 
he  had  begun  his  poem,  before  the  anxiety  and  trouble  into 
which  the  pubUc  strife  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  restora- 
tion had  thrown  him  gave  leisure  for  immortal  occupations. 
Then  the  remembrance  of  early  reading  came  over  his  dark 
and  lonely  path  like  the  moon  emerging  from  the  clouds. 
Then  it  was  that  the  muse  was  truly  his ;  not  only  as  she 

•  Johixon  thinks  that  Milton  should  uniting  themwlves  with  the  wnil,  u  'cIl 

have  BCCUTcd  the  consistency  of  this  poem  as  ■ssuming  ali  kinds  of  fbna,  thnugh 

by  keeping  immaterial  it;  out  of  tight,  their  natunl  *pp«u'anee  ia  almoet  alwifi 

anj  enticing  bia  reader  to  drop  il  from  nDthropomorphic.      And,  after  aJl,  Silao 

hii  ihoiighia.      But  here  the  lubJKt  Tor-  does  not  animate  a  ml  toad,  but  talci 

bad  him  to  presene  consistency,  if  indeed  the  sliape  of  one.     "  Squat  lilie  a  toad 

there    be    incaiisiitency  in    supposing  a  close  by  the  ear  of  Eve."     But  be  docs 

npid    assumption  of  form    by  ipiritusl  enter    a    real    serpent,  so    that   the  iu- 

beingi.       For  though  the  instance  that  atance  of  Johnson  is  ill  choaei.      If  ba 

Johnwn  alleges  of  inconsistency  id  Sa-  had    mentioocd    the   serpent,  crery  o« 

tan's  aninuting  a  toad  was  not  necessary,  vould  have  seen  that  the  ideniity  of  the 

yet   his    animation   of  the    serpent  vas  animal  serpent  with  Satan  is  part  of  the 

absolutely  indispensable.      And  the  same  original  account- 
has  been  done  by  other  poets,  who  do         f  One  of  the  few  etceptions  is  in  tlK 

not  scruple  id  suppnse  their  gods,  their  sublime    description  of  Death,  where  a 

ftirles  or  devila,  or  tbeir  allrgoijcal  per-  wretched     hemittidi,    "  Fierce    is    ten 

■onagn,  inspiring   thoughts^  and   eien  furies,"  Maud*  la  an  uoaigbtly  blcmidu 
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poDred  her  creative  inspiration  into  his  mind,  but  as  the 
daughter  of  Memory,  coming  with  fragments  of  ancient  me- 
lodies, the  voice  of  Euripides,  and  Homer,  and  Tasso  ;  sounds 
that  he  had  loved  in  youth,  and  treasured  up  for  the  solace  of 
his  age.  They  who,  though  not  enduring  the  calamity  of 
Milton,  have  known  what  it  is,  when  afar  from  books,  in 
solitude  or  in  travelling,  or  in  the  intervals  of  worldly  care, 
to  feed  on  poetical  recollections,  to  murmur  over  the  beaudful 
lines  whose  cadence  has  long  delighted  their  ear,  to  recall  the 
seadments  and  images  which  retain  by  association  the  charm 
that  early  years  once  gave  them — they  will  feel  the  inesti- 
m^le  value  of  committing  to  the  memory,  in  the  prime  of 
its  power,  what  it  will  easily  receive  and  indelibly  retain.  I 
know  not  indeed  whether  an  education  that  deals  much  with 
poetry,  such  as  is  still  usual  in  England,  has  any  more  solid 
argument  among  muiy  in  its  favour,  than  that  it  lays  the  foun- 
dation of  intellectual  pleasures  at  the  other  extreme  of  life. 

S3.  It  is  owing,  in  part,  to  his  blindness,  but  more  per- 
hspa  to  his  general  residence  in  a  city,  that  Milton,  Hiipuiuw 
in  the  words  of  Coleridge,  is  "  not  a  picturesque  but  '""""''"■ 
a  musical  poet ;"  or,  as  I  would  prefer  to  say,  is  the  latter 
more  of  the  two.  He  describes  visible  things,  and  often  with 
great  powers  of  rendering  them  manifest,  what  the  Greeks 
called  (>(i|?yeia-,  though  seldom  with  so  much  circumstantial 
exactness  of  observation  as  Spenser  or  Dante  j  but  he  feels 
music.  The  sense  of  vision  delighted  his  imagination,  but 
diat  of  sound  wrapped  his  whole  soul  in  ecstasy.  One  of 
his  trilling  faults  may  be  connected  with  this,  the  excessive 
passion  he  displays  for  stringing  together  sonorous  names, 
sometimes  so  obscure  that  the  reader  associates  nothing  with 
them,  as  the  word  Namancos  in  Lycidas,  which  long  baffled 
the  commentators.  Hence  his  catalogues,  unlike  those  of 
Homer  and  Vir^l,  are  sometimes  merely  ornamental  and 
misplaced.  Thus  the  names  of  unbuilt  cities  come  strangely 
forward  in  Adam's  vision*,  though  he  has  afterwards  gone 
over  the  same  ground  with  better  effect  in  Paradise  Regained. 
In  this  there  was  also  a  mixture  of  his  pedantry.  But, 
though  he  was  rather  too  ostentatious  of  learning,  the  nature 

■  Fir.  Lost,  iL  386. 
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of  his  subject  demaoded  a  good  deal  of  episodical  ornament. 
And  this,  rather  than  the  precedents  lie  might  have  alleged 

from  the  Italians  and  others,  is  perhf^s  the  best 
ParuiiH     apology  for  what  some  grave  critics  have  censured, 

his  frequent  allusions  to  fable  and  mythology.  These 
give  much  relief  to  the  severity  of  the  poem,  and  few  readers 
would  dispense  with  them.  Less  excuse  can  be  made  for 
some  affectation  of  science  which  has  produced  hard  and  un- 
pleasiog  lines  ;  but  he  had  been  bom  in  an  age  when  more 
credit  was  gained  by  reading  much  than  by  writing  well. 
The  faults,  however,  of  Paradise  Lost  are  in  general  less  to 
be  called  faults,  than  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  qualities  we 
most  admire,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  a  mighty  genius.  The 
verse  of  Milton  is  sometimes  wanting  in  grace,  and  almost 
always  in  ease ;  but  what  better  can  be  said  of  his  prose  ? 
His  foreign  idioms  are  too  frequent  in  the  one  j  but  they  pre- 
dominate in  the  other. 

34.  The  slowness  of  Milton's  advance  to  glory  is  now 
lu  proenu  generally  owned  to  have  been  much  exaggerated ; 
'"  we  might  say  that  the  reverse  was  nearer  the  truth. 

"  'Hie  sale  of  1300  copies  in  two  years,"  says  Johnson,  "  in 
opposition  to  80  much  recent  enmity,  and  to  a  style  of  versi* 
fication  new  to  all  and  disgusting  to  many,  was  an  uncom- 
mon  example  of  the  prevalence  of  genius.  Hie  demand  did 
not  immediately  increase  ;  for  mauy  more  readers  than  were 
supplied  at  first  the  nation  did  not  afford.  Only  3000  were 
sold  in  eleven  years."  It  would  hardly  however  be  s^d,  even 
in  this  age,  of  a  poem  3000  copies  of  which  had  been  sold 
in  eleven  years,  that  its  success  had  been  small ;  and  some, 
perhaps,  might  doubt  whether  Paradise  Lost,  published  eleven 
years  since,  would  have  met  with  a  greater  demand.  There 
is  sometimes  a  n;fint  of  congeniality  in  public  taste  which  no 
power  of  genius  will  overcome.  For  Milton  it  must  be  said 
by  every  one  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  age  that 
preceded  Addison's  famous  criticism,  from  which  some  have 
dated  the  reputation  of  Paradise  Lost,  that  he  took  his  place 
among  great  poets  from  the  beginning.  The  fancy  of  John- 
son that  few  dared  to  praise  it,  and  that  "  the  revolution  put 
an  end  to  the  secrecy  of  love,"  is  without  foundation ;  the 
government  of  Charles  II.  was  not  so  absurdly  ^annical, 
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nor  did  Drydcn,  the  court's  own  poet,  hesitate,  in  his  preface 
to  the  State  of  Innocence,  published  soon  after  Milton's  death, 
to  speak  of  its  origina],  Paradise  Lost,  as  "  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  greatest,  most  noble,  and  most  sublime  poems  which 
dther  wis  age  or  nation  has  produced." 

3d.  The  ne^ect  which  Paradise  Lost  never  experienced, 
seems  to  have  been  long  the  lot  of  Paradise  Re-  i.™ii„ 
gained.  It  was  not  popular  with  the  world ;  it  was  "•*»'"*■ 
long  believed  to  manifest  a  decay  of  the  poet's  genius,  and 
in  spite  of  all  that  the  critics  have  written,  it  is  still  but  the 
favourite  of  some  whose  predilections  for  the  Mittonic  style 
are  very  strong.  The  sutgect  is  so  much  less  capable  of 
calling  forth  the  vast  powers  of  his  mind,  that  we  should  be 
unfoir  in  comparing  it  throughout  with  the  greater  poem  ;  it 
has  been  called  a  model  of  the  shorter  epic,  an  action  compre- 
hending few  characters  and  a  brief  space  of  time.*  TTie 
love  of  Milton  for  dramatic  dialogue,  imbibed  from  Greece, 
is  still  more  apparent  than  in  Paradise  Lost ;  the  whole  poem 
in  fiict  may  almost  be  accounted  a  drama  of  primal  simpli- 
dty,  the  narrative  and  descriptive  part  serving  rather  to 
diversify  and  relieve  the  speeches  of  the  actors,  than  their 
speeches,  as  in  the  legitimate  epic,  to  enliven  the  narration. 
Paradise  Regained  i^ounds  with  passages  equal  to  any  of 
the  same  nature  in  Paradise  Lost ;  but  the  argumentative 
tone  is  kept  up  till  it  produces  some  tediousness,  and  perhaps 
on  the  whole  less  pains  have  been  exerted  to  adorn  and  elevate 
that  which  appeals  to  the  imagination. 

36.  Samson  Agonistes  is  the  latest  of  Milton's  poems ; 
we  see  in  it,  perhaps  more  distinctly  than  in  Paradise  3„„q 
Regained,  the  ebb  of  a  mighty  tide.  An  air  of  *■"■'""■ 
uncommon  grandeur  prevails  throughout ;  but  the  language 
is  less  poetical  than  in  Paradise  Lost ;  the  vigour  of  thought 
remuns,  but  it  wants  much  of  its  ancient  eloquence.  Nor  is 
the  lyric  tone  well  kept  up  by  the  chorus  ;  they  are  too  sen- 
tentious, too  slow  in  movement,  and,  except  by  the  metre, 
are  not  easily  distinguishable  trom  the  other  personages.  But 
this  metre  is  itself  infelicitous ;  the  lines  being  frequently  of 
a  number  of  syllables  not  recognised  in  the  usage  of  English 

•  Todd's  Milton,  toL  t.  p.  308. 
VOL.  III.  II  ^-  T 
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poetry,  and,  destitute  of  rhythmical  measure,  bSi  into  prose. 
Milton  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  ancient  chorus  had  a 
musical  accompaniment. 

37.  The  style  of  Samson,  being  essentially  that  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  may  show  us  how  much  more  the  latter  poem  is 
founded  on  the  Greek  tragedians  than  on  Homer.  In  Sam- 
son we  have  sometimes  the  pompous  tone  of  .^schylus,  more 
frequently  the  sustained  majesty  of  Sophocles  ;  but  the  reh- 
gioDS  solemnity  of  Milton's  own  temperament,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  have  given  a  sort  of  breadth,  an  un- 
broken severity  to  the  whole  drama.  It  is  perhaps  not  very 
popular  even  with  the  lovers  of  poetry ;  yet  upon  close  ctmi- 
parison  we  should  find  that  it  deserves  a  higher  place  than 
many  of  its  prototypes.  We  might  search  the  Greek  tra- 
gedies long  for  a  diaracter  so  powerfully  conceived  and 
muntained  as  that  of  Samson  himself;  and  it  is  bnt  cod- 
formable  to  the  sculptural  simplicity  of  that  form  of  drama 
which  Milton  adopted,  that  all  the  rest  should  be  kept  in 
subordination  to  it.  "  It  is  only,"  Johnson  says,  "  by  a 
blind  confidence  in  tlie  reputation  of  Milton,  that  a  drama 
can  be  pnused  in  which  the  intermediate  parts  have  ndther 
cause  nor  consequence,  neither  hasten  nor  retard  the  catas- 
trophe." Sudi  a  drama  is  cert^nly  not  to  be  ranked  with 
Othello  and  Macbeth,  or  even  with  the  (Edipus  or  the  Hip- 
polytus }  but  a  similar  critidsm  is  applicable  to  several  famous 
tragedies  in  the  less  artificial  school  of  antiquity,  to  the  Pnv 
metheus  and  the  Persse  of  ^schylus,  and  if  we  look  strictly, 
to  not  a  few  of  the  two  other  masters. 

38.  The  poetical  genius  of  Dryden  came  slowly  to  per- 
fecUon.  Bom  in  1631,  his  first  short  poems,  or 
HX^' ""  as  we  might  rather  say,  copies  of  verses,  were  not 
'™"''  written  till  he  approached  thirty ;  and  though  some 
of  his  dramas,  not  indeed  of  the  best,  belong  to  the  next 
period  of  his  life,  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  before  his 
high  rank  as  a  poet  had  been  confirmed  by  indubitable  proof. 
Yet  he  had  manifested  a  superiority  to  his  immediate  con- 
temporaries ;  his  Astrtea  Redux,  on  the  Restoration,  is  well 
versified  ;  the  lines  are  seldom  weak,  the  couplets  have  that 
pointed  manner  which  Cowley  and  Denham  had  taught  the 
world  to  require  ;  they  are  harmonious,  but  not  so  varied  as 
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the  style  he  afterwards  adopted.  The  Annus  Mirabilis,  io 
1667}  is  of  a  higher  cast ;  it  is  not  so  animated  as  the  later 
poetry  of  Drydeii,  because  the  alternate  quatrain,  in  which 
he  followed  Davenant's  Giondibert,  is  hosdle  to  animation ; 
but  it  is  not  unfavourable  to  another  excellence,  condensed 
and  vigorous  thought.  Davenant  indeed  and  Denham  may 
be  reckoned  the  models  of  Dryden,  so  &r  as  this  can  be  said 
of  a  man  of  original  genius,  and  one  far  superior  to  theirs. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dryden,  it  has  been  said 
by  Soott,  was  the  power  of  reasoning  and  expressing  the 
result  in  appropriate  language.  This  indeed  was  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  two  whom  we  have  named,  and  so  iar  as 
Dryden  has  displayed  it,  which  he  eminently  has  done,  he 
betus  a  resemblance  to  them.  But  it  is  insufficient  prtuse  for 
this  great  poet.  His  rapidity  of  conception  and  readiness  of 
expression  are  higher  qualities.  He  never  loiters  about  a 
single  thought  or  image,  never  labours  about  the  turn  of  a 
phrase.  l%e  impression  upon  our  minds  that  he  wrote  with 
exceeding  ease,  is  irresistible,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  any  evidence  to  repel  it.  The  admiration  of  Dryden 
guns  upon  us,  if  I  may  speak  from  my  own  experience,  with 
advancing  years,  as  we  become  more  sensible  of  the  difficulty 
of  his  style,  and  of  the  comparative  facility  of  that  which  is 
merely  imaginative. 

39.  Dryden  may  be  considered  as  a  satirical,  a  reasoning, 
a  descriptive  and  narrative,  a  lyric  poet,  and  as  a  AtMioo  ua 
tran^ator.  As  a  dramatist,  we  must  return  to  him  a^"*"""- 
again.  The  greatest  of  his  satires  is  Absalom  and  Achito- 
l^tel,  that  work  in  which  his  powers  became  fully  known  to 
the  world,  and  which,  as  many  think,  he  never  surpassed. 
Tlie  admirable  fitness  of  the  English  couplet  for  satire  had 
never  been  shown  before  ;  in  less  skilful  hands  it  had  been 
ine&ctive.  He  does  not  frequentiy,  in  this  poem,  carry  the 
smse  beyond  the  second  line,  which,  except  when  skilfully  con- 
trived, as  it  often  is  by  himself,  is  apt  to  enfeeble  the  emphasis ; 
his  triplets  are  less  numerous  than  usual,  but  energetic.  The 
spontaneous  ease  of  expression,  the  rapid  transitions,  the 
general  elasticity  and  movement,  have  never  been  excelled. 
It  is  snperfluous  to  pr^se  the  discrimination  and  vivacity  of 
the  chief  characters,  especially  Shaftesbury  and  Buckingham. 
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Sadre,  however,  is  so  much  easier  than  panegyric,  that  widi 
Ormond,  Ossory,  and  Mulgrave  be  haa  not  been  quite  so  suc- 
cessful. In  the  second  part  of  Absalom  and  Acfaitopbel* 
written  hy  Tate,  one  long  passage  alone  is  inserted  by 
Dryden.  It  is  excellent  in  its  line  of  satire,  but  the  line  is 
less  elevated ;  the  persons  delineated  are  less  important,  and 
he  has  indulged  more  bis  natural  proneneas  to  virulent 
ribaldry.  This  fault  of  Dryden'a  writings,  it  is  just  to  ob- 
serve, belonged  less  to  the  man  than  to  the  age.  No  libel- 
lous invective,  no  coarseness  of  allusion,  had  ever  been  spared 
towards  a  private  or  political  enemy.  We  read  with  nothing 
but  disgust  the  satirical  poetry  of  Cleveland,  Butler,  Oldham, 
and  M^^ell,  or  even  of  men  whose  high  rank  did  not  soften 
their  style,  Rochester,  Dorset,  Mulgrave.  In  Dryden  there 
was,  for  the  first  time,  a  poignancy  of  wit  which  atones  for 
his  severity,  and  a  discretion  even  in  his  taunts  whicb  made 
them  more  cutting. 

40.  Hie  Medal,  which  is  in  some  measure  a  continuation 
uicFiack-  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  since  it  bears  wholly  on 
'™'  Shaftesbury,  is  of  unequal  merit,  and  on  the  whole 

falls  much  below  the  former.  In  Mac  Flecknoe,  his  satire 
on  his  rival  Shadwell,  we  must  allow  for  the  inferiority  o£ 
the  subject,  which  could  not  bring  out  so  much  of  Dryden*s 
higher  powers  of  mind ;  but  scarcely  one  of  his  poems  is 
more  perfect.  Johnson,  who  admired  Dryden  almost  as 
much  as  he  could  any  one,  has  yet,  from  his  proneness  to 
critical  censure,  very  much  exaggerated  the  poet's  defects. 
"  His  faults  of  negligence  are  beyond  recital.  Such  is  the 
unevenness  of  his  compositions,  that  ten  lines  are  seldom 
found  together  without  something  of  which  the  reader  is 
ashamed."  This  might  be  true,  or  more  nearly  true,  of  other 
poets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ten  good  consecutive 
lines  will,  perhaps,  rarely  be  found,  except  in  Denham, 
Davenant,  and  Waller.  But  it  seems  a  great  exaggeration  as 
to  Dryden.  I  would  particularly  instance  Mac  Flecknoe  as 
a  poem  of  about  four  hundred  lines,  in  which  no  one  will  be 
condemned  as  weak  or  negligent,  though  three  or  four  are 
rather  too  ribaldrous  for  our  taste.  There  are  also  passages, 
much  exceeding  ten  lines,  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  as  well 
as  in  the  later  works,  the  Fables,  which  excite  in  the  reader 
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none  of  the  shame  for  the  poet's  carelessness,  with  which 
Johnson  has  furnished  him. 

41.  The  argumentative  talents  of  Dryden  appear,  more  or 
less,  in  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry;  reason  in  Tbeiiimi 
rhyme  was  his  peculiar  delight,  to  which  he  seems  "'^'^°'^"■ 
to  escape  from  the  mere  excursions  of  fancy.  And  it  is  re- 
markable that  he  reasons  better  and  more  closely  in  poetry 
than  in  prose.  His  productions  more  exclusively  reasoning 
are  the  Keligio  Laici  and  the  Hind  and  Panther.  The  latter 
is  every  way  an  extraordinary  poem.  It  was  written  in 
the  hey-day  of  exultation,  by  a  recent  proselyte  to  a  winning 
aide,  as  he  dreamed  it  to  be,  by  one  who  never  spared  a 
weaker  foe,  nor  repressed  his  triumph  with  a  dignined  mo- 
deration.  A  year  was  hardly  to  elapse  before  he  exchanged 
this  fulness  of  pride  for  an  old  age  of  disappointment  and 
poverty.  Yet  then  too  bis  genius  was  unquenched,  and 
even  his  satire  was  not  less  severe. 

42.  The  first  lines  in  the  Hind  and  Panther  are  justly 
reputed  among  the  most  musical  in  our  language  ;  ,t,  uaeunr 
and  perhaps  we  observe  their  rhythm  the  better  be-  '*""■ 
cause  it  does  not  gun  much  by  the  sense  ;  for  the  allegory 
and  the  fable  are  seen,  even  in  this  commencement,  to  be 
awkwardly  blended.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  evident  in- 
eohereace,  which  sometimes  leads  to  the  verge  of  absurdly, 
and  the  facility  they  give  to  ridicule,  I  am  not  sure  that 
Dryden  was  wrong  in  choosing  this  singular  fiction.  It  was 
his  aim  to  bring  forward  an  old  argument  in  as  novel  a  style 
as  be  could  ;  a  dialogue  between  a  priest  and  a  parson  would 
have  made  but  a  dulF  poem,  even  if  it  had  contained  some  of 
die  excellent  paragraphs  we  read  in  the  Hind  and  Panther. 
It  is  the  grotesqueness  and  originality  of  the  fable  that  give 
this  poem  its  peculiar  zest,  of  which  no  reader,  I  conceive, 
is  insensible  ;  and  it  is  also  by  this  means  that  Dryden  has 
contrived  to  relieve  his  reasoning  by  short  hut  beautiful 
touches  of  description,  such  as  the  sudden  stream  of  light 
from  heaven  which  announces  the  conception  of  James's 
unfortunate  heir  near  the  end  of  the  second  book. 

43.  The  wit  in  the  Hind  and  Panther  is  sharp,  ready,  and 
pleasant,  the  reasoning  is  sometimes  admirably  close 

and  strong ;  it  is  the  energy  of  Bossuet  in  verse.  I 
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do  Dot  know  that  the  main  argument  of  the  Roman  churdi 
could  be  better  stated ;  all  that  has  been  welt  said  for  tradi- 
tion and  authority,  all  that  serves  to  expose  the  inconnstendes 
of  a  vacillating  protestantism,  is  in  the  Hind's  mouth.  It  is 
such  an  answer  as  a  candid  man  should  admit  to  any  doubts 
of  Dryden's  sincerity.  He  who  could  argue  as  powei-fully  as 
the  Hind  may  well  be  allowed  to  have  thought  himself  in  the 
right.  Yet  he  could  not  forget  a  few  bold  thoughts  of  his  more 
sceptical  days,  and  such  is  his  bias  to  sarcasm  that  he  cauaot 
restrain  himself  from  reflections  on  kings  and  priests  when 
he  is  most  contending  for  them,* 

44.  The  Fables  of  Dryden,  or  stories  modernised  from 
Boccaccio  and  Chaucer,  are  at  this  day  probably  the 
most  read  and  the  most  popular  of  Dryden's  poems. 
Hiey  contain  passages  of  so  much  more  impressive  beauty,  and 
are  altogether  so  far  more  adapted  to  general  sympathy  than 
those  we  have  mentioned,  that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  concur 
in  this  judgment.  Yet  Johnson's  accusation  of  negligence  is 
better  supported  by  these  than  by  the  earlier  poems.  Whether 
it  were  that  age  and  misfortune,  though  they  had  not  impaired 
the  poet's  vigour,  had  rendered  its  continual  exertion  more 
wearisome,  or,  as  is  perhaps  the  better  supposition,  he  redcMied 
an  easy  style,  sustained  above  prose,  in  some  places,  rather 
by  metre  than  expression,  more  fitted  to  narration,  we  find 
much  which  might  appear  slovenly  to  critics  of  Jdinson's 
temper.  The  latter  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  concaved,  Uke 
Milton,  a  theory,  that  good  writing,  at  least  in  verse,  is  never 
either  to  follow  the  change  of  fashion,  or  to  sink  into  ttuniUar 
phrase,  and  that  any  deviation  from  this  rigour  should  be 
branded  as  low  and  colloquial.  But  Dryden  wrote  on  a  dif- 
ferent plan.  He  thought,  like  Ariosto,  and  like  Chaucer  him- 
self, whom  he  had  to  improve,  that  a  story,  especially  when 
not  heroic,  should  be  told  in  easy  and  flowing  language,  with- 
out too  much  difference  from  that  of  prose,  relying  on  hia 
harmony,  his  occasion^  inversions,  and  his  concealed  skill  in 
the  choice  of  words,  for  its  effect  on  the  reader.     He  found 
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also  a  tone  of  popular  idiom,  not  perhaps  old  Engtish  idiom, 
but  such  as  had  crept  into  society,  current  among  his  contem- 
poraries ;  and  though  this  has  in  many'  cases  now  become  in- 
sufierably  vulgar,  and  in  others  looks  like  aflfectation,  we 
should  make  some  allowance  for  the  times  in  condemning  it. 
This  last  blemish,  however,  is  not  much  imputable  to  the 
Fables.  Thrir  beauties  are  innumerable  ;  yet  few  are  very 
well  chosen  ;  some,  as  Guiacard  and  Sigismunda,  he  has 
injured  through  coarseness  of  mind,  which  neither  years  nor 
religion  had  purified ;  And  we  want  in  all  the  power  over 
emotion,  the  charm  of  sympathy,  the  skilful  arrangement  and 
selection  of  circumstance,  which  narrative  poetry  claims  as 
its  highest  graces. 

45.  Dryden's  fame  as  a  lyric  poet  depends  a  very  little  on 
his  Ode  on  Mrs.  KJlligrew's  death,  but  almost  en- 
tirely on  that  for  St.  Cecilia's  Day,  commonly  called  Ai^imiur'. 
Alexander's  Feast.  The  former,  which  is  much 
praised  by  Johnson,  has  a  few  fine  lines,  mingled  with  a  far 
greater  number  ill  conceived  and  ill  expressed ;  the  whole 
composition  has  that  spirit  which  Dryden  hardly  ever  wanted, 
bat  it  is  too  faulty  for  high  praise.  The  latter  used  to  pass 
for  the  best  work  of  Dryden,  and  the  best  ode  in  the  lan- 
guage. Many  would  now  agree  with  me  that  it  is  neither  one 
nor  the  other,  and  that  it  was  rather  over-rated  during  a 
period  when  criticism  was  not  at  a  high  point.  Its  beauties 
indeed  are  undeniable ;  it  has  the  raciness,  the  rapidity,  the 
mastery  of  language  which  belong  to  Dryden ;  the  transi- 
tions are  animated,  the  contrasts  effective.  But  few  lines  are 
highly  poetical,  and  some  sink  to  the  level  of  a  common 
drinking  song.  It  has  the  defects,  as  well  as  the  merits  of 
that  poetry  which  is  written  for  musical  accompaniment. 

40.  Of  Dryden  as  a  translator  it  is  needless  to  say  mud). 
In  some  instances,  as  in  an  ode  of  Horace,  he  has 
done  extremely  well ;  but  his  Virgil  is,  in  my  appre-    !;V°?,<" 
bension,  die  least  successful  of  his  chief  works. 
lanes  of  consummateexcellence  are  frequently  shot,  like  threads 
fjt  gold,  through  the  web,  but  the  general  texture  is  of  an 
ordinary  material.    Dryden  was  little  fitted  for  a  translator  of 
Virgil ;  his  mind  was  more  rapid  and  vehement  than  that  of 
his  original,  but  by  (sa  less  elegant  and  judicious.      This 
1  I  4 
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translation  seems  to  have  been  made  in  haste ;  it  is  more 
negligent  than  any  of  his  own  poetry,  and  the  style  is  oftea 
^most  studiously,  and  as  it  were  spitefully,  vulgar, 

47-  The  supremacy  of  Dryden  from  the  death  of  Milton  in 
DecihMiif  1674  to  hia  own  in  I7OO  was  not  only  unapproached 
tiu^tu^  by  any  English  poet,  but  he  held  almost  a  complete 
"'™"  monopoly  of  English  poetry.  This  latter  period  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  setting  aside  these  two  great  names, 
is  one  remarkably  sterile  in  poetical  genius  .  Under  the  first 
Stuarts,  men  of  warm  imagination  and  sensibility,  though 
with  deficient  taste  and  little  command  of  language,  had  done 
some  honour  to  our  literature  ^  though  once  neglected,  they 
have  come  forward  again  in  public  esteem,  and  if  not  very 
extensively  read,  have  been  valued  by  men  of  kindred  minds 
full  as  much  as  they  deserve.  The  versifiers  of  Chvles  II. 
and  William's  days  have  experienced  the  opposite  fate ;  po- 
pular for  a  time,  and  long  so  far  known  at  least  by  name  as 
to  have  entered  rather  largely  into  collections  of  poetry,  they 
are  now  held  in  no  regard,  nor  do  they  claim  much  favour 
from  just  criticism.  llieir  object  in  general  was  to  write  like 
men  of  the  world ;  with  ease,  wit,  sense,  and  spirit,  but  dread- 
ing any  soaring  of  fancy,  any  ardour  of  moral  emotion,  as  the 
probable  source  of  ridicule  iu  their  readers.  Nothing  quenches 
the  flame  of  poetry  more  than  this  fear  of  die  prosaic  muld- 
tude  J  unless  it  is  me  community  of  habits  with  this  very  mul- 
titude, a  life  such  as  these  poets  generally  led,  of  taverns 
and  brothels,  or,  what  came  much  to  the  same,  of  the  court. 
We  cannot  say  of  Dryden,  that  "  he  bears  no  traces  of  those 
sable  streams ; "  they  sully  too  much  the  plumage  of  that 
stately  swan,  but  his  indomitable  genius  carries  him  upwards 
to  a  purer  empyrean.  The  rest  are  just  distinguishable  fi'om 
one  another,  not  by  any  high  gifts  of  the  muse,  but  by  de- 
grees of  spirit,  of  ease,  of  poignancy,  of  skill  and  harmony  in 
Sam.  ii»r  versification,  of  good  sense  and  acuteness.  TTiey 
gi«j^u-  may  easily  be  disposed  of.  Cleveland  is  sometimes 
humorous,  but  succeeds  only  in  the  lightest  kinds  of 
poetry.  Marvell  wrote  sometimes  with  more  taste  and  feel- 
ing than  was  usual,  but  his  satires  are  gross  and  stupid. 
Oldham,  far  superior  in  this  respect,  ranks  perhaps  next  to 
Dryden  j  he  is  spirited  and  pointed,  but  his  versification  is 
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too  negligent,  and  his  subjects  temporary.  Roscommon,  one 
of  the  best  for  harmony  and  correctness  of  language,  has 
little  vigour,  but  he  never  offends,  and  Pope  has  justly  prwsed 
his  "  unspotted  bays."  Mulgrave  affects  ease  and  spirit,  but 
his  Essay  on  Satire  belies  the  supposition  that  Dryden  had 
any  share  in  it.  Rochester,  endowed  by  nature  with  more 
considerable  and  varied  genius,  might  have  r^sed  himself  to 
a  higher  place  than  he  holds.  Of  Otway,  Duke,  and  several 
more,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  give  any  character.  The  Re- 
volution did  nothing  for  poetry  j  William's  reign,  always  ex- 
eepdng  Dryden,  is  our  nadir  in  works  of  imagination.  Then 
came  Blackmore  with  his  epic  poems  of  Prince  Arthur  and 
King  Arthur,  and  Pomfret  with  his  Choice,  both  popular  in 
tbeir  own  age,  and  both  intolerable  by  their  frigid  and  tame 
monotony  in  the  next.  The  lighter  poetry,  meantime,  of  song 
and  epigram  did  not  sink  along  with  the  serious  ;  the  state  of 
society  was  much  less  adverse  to  it,  Rochester,  Dorset,  and 
some  more  whose  names  are  unknown,  or  not  easily  traced, 
do  credit  to  the  Caroline  period. 

48.  In  the  year  l699>  a  poem  was  published,  Garth's 
Dispensary,  which  deserves  attention,  not  so  much  for  its 
own  merit,  though  it  comes  nearest  to  Dryden,  at  whatever 
interval,  as  from  its  indicating  a  transitional  state  in  our 
versification.  The  general  structure  of  the  couplet  through 
the  seventeenth  century  may  be  called  abnormous ;  the  sense 
is  not  only  often  carried  beyond  the  second  line,  which  the 
French  avoid,  but  the  second  line  of  one  couplet  and  the  first 
of  the  next  are  not  seldom  united  in  a  single  sentence  or  a 
portion  of  one,  so  that  the  two,  though  not  rhyming,  must 
oe  read  as  a  couplet.  The  former,  when  as  dexterously 
man^fed  as  it  was  by  Dryden,  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of 
the  general  versification  ;  but  the  latter,  a  sort  of  adultery  of 
the  lines  already  wedded  to  other  companions  at  rhyme's 
altar,  can  scarcely  ever  be  pleasing,  unless  it  be  in  narrative 
poetry,  where  it  teay  bring  the  sound  nearer  to  prose.  A 
toidency,  however,  to  the  French  rule  of  constantly  termin- 
ating the  sense  with  the  couplet  will  be  perceived  to  have  in- 
ereased  from  the  Restoration.  Roscommon  seldom  deviates 
from  it,  and  in  long  passages  of  Dryden  himself  there  will 
hardly  be  found  an  exception.    But,  perhaps,  it  had  not  been  so 
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aniform  in  any  former  production  as  in  the  Dispensary.  Tlie 
versification  of  this  once  famous  mock-heroic  poem  is  smooth 
and  regular,  but  not  forcible ;  the  language  clear  and  neat ; 
die  parodies  and  allusions  happy.  Many  lines  are  exceUent 
in  the  way  of  pointed  application,  and  some  are  remembered 
and  quoted,  where  few  call  to  mind  the  author.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  Giarth  enlarged  and  altered  the  Di^)en8ary  iu 
almost  every  edidoa,  and  -miai  is  more  uncommon,  that  every 
alteration  was  for  the  better.  This  poem  may  be  called  an 
imitation  of  the  Lutrin,  inasmuch  as  but  for  the  Lntrin  it 
might  probably  not  have  been  written,  and  there  are  even 
particular  resemblances.  The  subject;  which  is  a  quarrel 
between  the  physicians  and  apothecaries  of  London,  may  vie 
with  that  of  Boileau  in  want  of  general  interest ;  yet  it 
seems  to  afford  more  diversi^  to  the  satirical  poet  Garth, 
as  has  been  observed,  is  a  link  of  transition  between  the 
style  and  turn  of  poetry  under  Charles  and  William,  and  that 
we  find  in  Addison,  Prior,  Tlckell,  and  Pope,  during  the 
reign  of  Anne. 


Sect.  IV. — On  Latin  Poetry. 

49.  The  Jesuits  were  not  unmindful  of  the  credit  thdr 
LuiD  poet!  Latin  verses  had  done  them  in  periods  more  favour- 
"  "*■'■  able  to  that  exercise  of  taste  than  the  present.  Even 
in  Italy,  which  had  ceased  to  be  a  very  genial  soil,  one  of 
their  number,  Ceva,  may  deserve  mention.  His 
Jesus  Puer  is  a  long  poem,  not  inelegantly  written, 
but  rather  singular  in  some  of  its  descriptions,  where  the 
poet  has  been  more  solicitous  to  adorn  his  subject  than  atten- 
tive to  its  proper  character ;  and  the  same  objection  might 
be  made  to  some  of  its  episodes.  Ceva  ^ote  also  a  philo- 
sophical  poem,  extolled  by  Comiani,  but  which  has  not  fallen 
into  my  hands.*  Averani,  a  Florentine  of  various  erudition, 
Cappellari,   Strozzi,  author  of  a  poem    on  chocolate,  and 


■  Coinuni,  Tiii.  814. 
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several  others,  both  within  the  order  of  Loyola  and  without 
it,  cultivated  I^tin  poetry  with  some  success.*  But,  though 
some  might  be  superior  as  poets,  none  were  more  remarkable 
or  famous  than  Serciu-di,  best  known  bv  some  bitinir 
satires  under  the  name  of  (J.  oectanus,  wiucn  he 
levelled  at  hia  personal  enemy  Gravina.  The  reputation, 
indeed,  of  Gravina  with  posterity  has  not  been  affected  by 
Boch  libels ;  but  they  are  not  wanting  either  in  poignancy 
and  spirit,  or  in  a  command  of  Latin  phrasct 

50.  The  superiority  of  France  in  Latin  verse  was  no 
longer  contested  by  Holland  or  Germany.  Several  orp^K* 
poets  of  real  merit  belong  to  this  period.  The  first  -^'''""■ 
m  time  was  Claude  Quillet,  who,  in  his  Callipsedia,  bears  the 
Latinised  name  of  Led.  This  is  written  with  much  elegance 
t^  style  and  a  very  harmonious  versification.  No  writer  baa 
a  more  Virgihan  cadence.  Tliough  inferior  to  Sammartha- 
nns,  he  may  be  reckoned  high  among  the  French  poets.  He 
has  been  reproached  with  too  open  an  exposition  of  some 
parts  of  hia  subject ;  which  applies  only  to  the  second  book. 

^1.  The  Latin  poems  of  Menage  are  not  unpleasing ;  he 
has  indeed  no  great  fire  or  originality,  but  the  har-  ,^^^ 
monious  couplets  glide  over  the  ear,  and  the  mind  is 
^eased  to  recognise  the  tesselated  fragments  of  Ovid  and 
TlbulluB.  His  aSectsd  passion  for  Mademoiselle  Lavergne 
and  lamentations  about  her  cruelty  are  ludicrous  enough,  when 
we  consider  the  character  of  die  man,  as  Vadius  in  the 
Feounes  Savantes  of  Moliere.  They  are  perfect  models  of 
want  of  truth ;  but  it  is  a  want  of  truth  to  nature,  not  to  the 
conventional  forms  of  modem  Latin  verse. 

5S.  A  far  superior  performance  is  the  poem  on  gardens  by 
Ae  Jesuit  Itine  Rapin.  For  skill  in  varying  and  jt^\„an 
adorning  his  subject,  for  a  truly  Virgilian  spirit  in  «"*™-  • 
expression,  for  the  exclusion  of  feeble,  prosuc,  or  awkward 
lines,  he  may  perhaps  be  equal  to  any  poet,  to  Sammartha- 
nus,  or  to  Sannazarius  himself.  His  cadences  are  generally 
very  gratifying  to  the  ear,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  much 
above  Vida.^     But  his  subject,  or  his  genius,  has  prevented 
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him  from  rising  very  high  ;  he  is  the  poet  of  gardens,  and 
what  gardens  are  to  nature,  that  is  he  to  mightier  poets. 
lliere  is  also  too  monotonous  a  repetition  of  nearly  the  same 
images,  as  in  bis  long  enumeration  of  flowers  in  the  first 
book;  the  descriptions  are  separately  good,  and  great  artifice 
is  shown  in  varying  them ;  but  the  variety  could  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  the  general  sameness  that  belongs  to  an  hor- 
ticultural catalogue.  Rapin  was  a  great  admirer  of  box  and 
all  topiaiy  works,  or  trees  cut  into  artifidal  forms. 

53.  The  first  book  of  the  Gardens  of  Rapin  is  on  flowers, 
die  second  on  trees,  the  third  on  waters,  and  the  fourth  on 
fruits.  The  poem  is  of  about  3000  lines,  sustained  with  equa- 
ble dignity.  All  kinds  of  graceful  associations  are  mingled 
with  the  description  of  his  flowers,  in  the  fanciful  style  of 
Ovid  and  Darwin ;  the  violet  is  lanthis,  who  lurked  in  valleys 
to  shun  the  love  of  Apollo,  and  stiuned  her  face  with  purple 
to  preserve  her  chastity ;  the  rose  is  Rhodanthe,  proud  of  her 
beauty,  and  worshipped  by  the  people  in  the  place  of  Diana, 
but  changed  by  the  indignant  Apollo  to  a  tree,  while  the  popu- 
lace, who  had  adored  her,  are  converted  into  her  thoms,  and 
her  chief  lovers  into  snails  and  butterflies.  A  tendency  to 
conceit  is  perceived  in  Rapin,  as  in  the  two  poets  to  whom 
we  have  just  compared  him.  Thus,  in  some  pretty  lines,  he 
supposes  Nature  to  have  "  tried  her  prentice  hand"  in  mak- 
ing a  convolvulus  before  she  ventured  upon  a  lily.* 

54f.  In  Rapin  there  will  generally  be  remarked  a  certain 
redundancy,  which  fiistidious  critics  might  call  tautology  of 
expression.  But  this  is  not  uncommon  in  Virgil.  The 
Georgics  have  rarely  been  more  happily  imitated,  especially 

huidi  of  ererj  one  who    iua    tute  for     ii"^"{|Jl;S,i|3i;£^^^|S^*'^S2j^ 
Lrtin  poctr;,  I  will  pre  u  a  ipeciinen     y^  It^a^uitm.  illnHqoa  MoloRld.    ' 
ths  introduction  to  the  Kcond  book :  —       Aui  nljrii  Ut«  lUdliui  imana  OMb^ 
El  <|uu  armlnlbui  calitinTit  lUmlaiiKM  i 
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in  their  didactic  parts,  than  by  Rapin  in  the  Gardeos ;  but 
be  has  not  tbe  high  flights  of  bis  prototype  *,  his  digressions 
are  short  and  belong  closely  to  tbe  subject ;  we  have  no 
plague,  no  civil  war,  no  Eurydice.  If  he  praises  Louis  XIV,, 
It  is  more  as  the  founder  of  the  garden  of  Versailles,  than  as 
tbe  conqueror  of  Flanders,  though  bis  concluding  lines  emu- 
late, wiUi  no  unworthy  spirit,  tboae  of  the  last  Georgic*  It 
may  be  added,  that  some  French  critics  have  thou^t  the 
femous  poem  of  Delitle  on  the  same  subject  inferior  to  that 
of  Rapin. 

55.  Santeul  (or  Santolius)  has  been  reckoned  one  of  the 
best  Ladn  poets  whom  France  ever  produced.  He 
be^an  by  celebrating  tbe  victories  of  Louis  and  the 
virtues  of  contemporary  heroes.  A  nobleness  of  thought  and 
a  splendour  of  language  distinguish  the  poetry  of  Santeul, 
who  furnished  many  inscriptions  for  public  monuments.  The 
hymns  which  he  afterwards  wrote  for  the  breviary  of  the 
church  of  Paris  have  been  still  more  admired,  and  at  the 
request  of  others  he  enlarged  his  collection  of  sacred  verse. 
But  I  have  not  read  the  poetry  of  Santeul,  and  give  only  the 
testimony  of  French  critics.t 

^6.  England  might  justiy  boast,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century,  her  Milton  j  nay,  I  do  not  know  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  well-known   and  very  pleasing    C^'^^ 
poem,  though  perhaps  hardly  of  classical  simplicity, 
by  Cowley  on  himself,  Epittqjhium  Vivi  Auctoris,  we  can 
produce  any  thing  equally  good  in  this  period.     The  Latin 
verse  of  Barrow  is  fordble  and  full  of  mind,  but  not  sufli- 
oently  redolent  of  antiquity .t    Yet  versification  became,  about 
the  time  of  the  Restoration,  if  not  the  distinctive  study,  at 
least  the  &vourite  exercise,  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  Tbe 
collection  entitied  Mus£e  Angticanse,  published  near  the  end  of 
die  century,  contains  littie  from  any  other  quarter.     Many  of 
these  poems  relate  to  tbe  political  themes  of  tbe  day,   and 


t  Bullet.      Biogr.  UniTeDclle. 
t  Tbe  folloiring  itsniu  on  an  erring 
iWnKience  will  mSieiaitlj  ploTc  thui  — 
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eulogise  the  reigning  king,  Charles,  James,  or  William  i 
others  are  on  philosophical  subjects,  which  they  endeavour 
to  decorate  with  classical  phrase.  Their  character  does  not, 
on  the  whole,  pass  mediocrity ;  they  are  often  incorrect  and 
somewhat  turgid,  but  occasionally  display  a  certain  felicity 
in  adapting  ancient  lines  to  their  aulgect,  and  some  liveliness 
of  invention.  Hie  golden  age  of  Latin  verse  in  BngUmd 
was  yet  to  come. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


HISTORY    OF    DRAMATIC    LITERATURE,  FROM 

1650  TO  1700. 


—  Brgnard,  and  other  Coimc 

1.  Few  tragedies  or  dramatic  works  of  any  kind  are  now 
recorded  by  historians  of  Italian  literature ;  those  of 
Delfino,  afterwards  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  which  are  e^^"" 
esteemed  among  the  best,  were  possibly  written  be-    '"^ 
fore  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  were  not  published  till 
after  its  termination.     The  Corradino  of  Caraccio,  in  1694, 
was  also  valued  at  the  time.*     Nor  can  Spain  arrest  us 
longer  ;  the  school  of  Calderon  in  national  comedy  extended 
DO  doubt  beyond  the  death  of  Philip  TV.  in  1665,  and  many 
of  his  own  religions  pieces  are  of  as  late  a  date ;  nor  were 
names  wholly  wanting,  which  are  sud  to  merit  remembrance, 
in  the  feeble  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  they  must  be  left  for 
such  as  moke  a  particular  study  of  Spanish  literature.!    We 
are  called  to  a  nobler  stage. 

2.  Comeille  belongs  in  his  glory  to  the  earlier  period  of 
this  century,  though  his  inferior  tragedies,  more  B>dne'iBcit 
numerous  than  the  better,  would  fall  within  the  later,  '"s*^'- 
Fontenelle,  indeed,  as  a  devoted  admirer,  attributes  consider- 
able merit  to  those  which  the  general  voice  both  of  critics  and 
of  the  public  had  condemned.^     Meantime,  another  luminary 

*  Walker't  Menunr  oa  lulian  Tn-  ETremond    bIw    dspind    llie    French 

gidj,  p.  301.      SalG,  lil.  57.  publie  for  not  ■dmiring  the  Sopbooube 

t  Bouterwek.  of  Camcllls,  wbich    he    b^   made    too 

j  HiM.     du    Tbf  itre      Pranf  oU,     in  Romtn  far  their  laMe. 
(EavTti  im   Fontenelle,   iiL  111.      St. 
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arose  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  horizon.  The  first  tn^edy 
of  Jean  Racine,  Les  Fr^res  Ennemis,  was  represented  in  1664, 
when  he  was  twenty-live  years  of  age.  It  is  so  far  below  his 
^eat  works  as  to  be  scarcely  mentioned,  yet  does  not  want 
indications  of  the  genius  they  were  to  display.  Alexandre, 
in  1665,  raised  the  yoUng  poet  to  more  distinction.  It  is 
said  that  he  showed  this  tragedy  to  Comeille,  who  praised 
his  versification,  but  advised  him  to  avoid  a  path  which  he 
was  not  fitted  to  tread.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the  advocates 
of  Racine  that  the  characters  are  feebly  drawn,  and  that  the 
conqueror  of  Asia  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  hero  in  one  of  those 
romances  of  gallantry  which  had  vitiated  the  taste  of  France. 

3.  The  glory  of  Racine  commenced  with  the  representation 
Andro.  of  his  Andromaque  in  I667,  which  was  not  printed 
™^'"-    till  the  end  of  the  following  year.     He  was  now  at 

once  compared  with  Comeille,  and  the  scales  long  continued 
to  oscillate.  Criticism,  satire,  epigrams,  were  un^>aring]y 
launched  agaiust  the  rising  poet.  But  his  rival  pursued  the 
worst  policy  by  obstinately  writing  bad  tragedies.  The  pub- 
lic naturally  compare  the  present  with  the  present,  and  forget 
the  past  When  he  gave  them  Pertharite,  they  were  dis- 
pensed from  looking  back  to  Cinna.  It  is  acknowledged 
even  by  Fontenelle  that,  during  the  height  of  Racine's  &m^ 
the  world  placed  him  at  least  on  an  equality  with  his  prede- 
cessor i  a  decision  from  which  that  critic,  the  relation  and 
friend  of  Comeille,  appeals  to  what  he  takes  to  be  llie  ver- 
dict of  a  later  age. 

4,  llie  Andromaque  was  snffident  to  show  that  Itadne 
had  more  skill  in  the  management  of  a  plot,  in  the  display  of 
emotion,  in  power  over  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator,  at 
least  where  the  gentler  feelings  are  concerned,  in  beauty  and 
grace  of  style,  in  all  except  nobleness  of  character,  strength 
of  thought,  and  impetuosi^  of  language.  He  took  his  f^le 
from  Euripides,  but  changed  it  according  to  the  requisitiona 
of  the  French  theatre  and  of  French  manners.  Some  of 
these  changes  are  for  the  better,  as  the  substitution  of  Asty- 
anax  for  an  unknown  Molussus  of  the  Greek  tragedian,  the 
supposed  son  of  Andromache  by  Pyrrhus.  "  Most  of  those," 
says  Racine  himself  very  justly,  "  who  have  beard  of  Andro- 
mache, know  her  only  as  the  widow  of  Hector  and  the  mother 
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of  Astyanas.  They  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  her  loving 
another  husband  and  another  son."  And  he  has  finely  im- 
proved this  happy  idea  of  preserving  Astyanax,  by  making 
the  Greeks,  jealous  of  his  name,  send  an  embassy  by  Orestes 
to  demand  his  life  ;  at  once  deepening  the  interest  and  deve- 
loping the  plot. 

5.  The  female  characters,  Andromache  and  Hermione,  are 
drawn  with  all  Racine's  delicate  perception  of  ideal  beauty ; 
the  one,  indeed,  prepared  for  his  hand  by  those  great  masters 
in  whose  school  he  had  disciplined  his  own  gifts  of  nature. 
Homer,  Euripides,  Virgil ;  the  other  more  original  and  more 
full  of  dramatic  effect.  It  was,  as  we  are  told,  the  fine  act- 
ing of  Mademoiselle  de  Champmel^  in  this  part,  generally 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  difficult  on  the  Frendi  stage,  which 
secured  the  success  of  the  play.  Racine,  after  the  first  re- 
presentation, threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  a  transport  of  gra- 
titude, which  was  soon  changed  to  love.  It  is  more  easy  to 
censure  some  of  the  other  characters.  Pyrrbus  is  bold, 
haughty,  passionate,  the  true  son  of  Achilles,  except  where 
he  appears  as  the  lover  of  Andromache.  It  is  inconceivable 
and  truly  ridiculous  that  a  Greek  of  the  heroic  age,  and  such 
a  Greek  as  Pyrrhus  is  represented  by  those  whose  imagina- 
tion has  given  him  existence,  should  feel  the  respectful  pas- 
uon  towards  his  captive  which  we  might  reasonably  expect 
in  the  romances  of  chivalry,  or  should  express  it  in  the  tone 
of  conventional  gallantry  that  suited  the  court  of  Versailles. 
But  Orestes  is  far  worse ;  love-mad,  and  yet  talking  in  gal- 
lant conceits,  cold  and  polite,  he  discredits  the  poet,  the  tra< 
gedy,  and  the  son  of  Agamemnon  himself.  It  is  better  to 
kill  one's  mother  than  to  utter  such  trash.  In  hinting  that 
the  previous  madness  of  Orestes  was  for  the  love  of  Her- 
mione,  Racine  has  presumed  too  much  on  the  ignorance,  and 
too  much  on  the  bad  taste,  of  his  audience.  But  far  more 
injudicious  is  his  fantastic  remorse  and  the  supposed  vision 
of  the  Furies  in  the  last  scene.  It  is  astonishing  that  Racine 
should  have  challenged  comparison  with  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated scenes  of  Euripides  in  circumstances  that  deprived  him 
of  the  possibility  of  rendering  his  own  effective.  For  the 
style  of  the  Andromaque,  it  abounds  with  grace  and  beauty  ; 
but  there  are,  to  my  apprehension,  more  insipid  and  feeble 
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lines,  and  a  more  eifeminate  tone,  than  in  hia  later  tra- 
gedies. 

6.  Britannicus  appeared  in  1669 »  and  in  this  admiraUe 
play  Racine  first  showed  that  he  did  not  de^iend  od 
the  tone  of  gallantry  usual  among  his  courtly  bear- 
ers, nor  on  the  languid  sympathies  that  it  excites.  Terror 
and  pity,  the  twin  spirits  of  tragedy,  to  whom  Aristotle  has 
assigned  the  great  moral  office  of  purifying  the  passions,  are 
called  forth  in  their  shadowy  forms  to  sustain  the  consummate 
beauties  of  bis  diction.  His  subject  was  original  and  happy; 
with  that  historic  truth  which  usage  required,  and  that  poetical 
probability  which  fills  up  the  outline  of  historic  truth  widi- 
out  disguising  it.  What  can  be  more  entirely  dramatic; 
what  more  terrible  in  the  sense  that  Aristode  means,  (that  is, 
the  spectator's  sympathy  with  the  dangers  of  the  innocent,) 
than  tbe  absolute  master  of  the  world,  tike  the  veiled  prophet 
of  Khoraaan,  throwing  o£f  the  appearances  of  virtue,  and  stand- 
ing out  at  once  in  the  maturity  of  enormous  guilt  ?  A  pre- 
saging gloom,  like  that  which  other  poets  have  sought  by  tbe 
hacknied  artifices  of  superstition,  hangs  over  the  scenes  of 
this  tragedy,  and  deepens  at  its  close.  We  sympathise  by 
turns  with  the  guilty  alarms  of  Agrippina,  the  virtuous  con- 
sternation of  Burrbus,  the  virgin  modesty  of  Junia,  the  un- 
suspecting.ingenuousness  of  Britannicus.  Few  tragedies  on 
the  French  stage,  or  indeed  on  any  stage,  save  those  of  Sbak- 
speare,  display  so  great  a  varie^  of  contrasted  characters. 
None,  indeed,  are  ineffective,  except  tbe  omfidante  (^ 
Agrippina ;  for  Nai-cissus  is  very  far  from  being  tbe  mere 
confidant  of  Nero ;  he  is,  as  in  history,  bis  preceptor  in 
crime ;  and  bis  cold  villanyis  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce 
passion  of  the  despot.  The  criticisms  of  Fontenelle  and 
others  on  small  incidents  in  the  plot,  such  as  the  conceal- 
ment of  Nero  behind  a  curtain  that  he  may  hear  the  dialogue 
between  Junia  and  Britannicus,  which  is  certainly  more  fit 
for  comedy",  ought  not  to  weigh  against  such  excellence  as 
we  find  in  all  the  more  essential  requisites  of  a  tragic  drama. 
Racine  had  much  improved  his  language  since  Andromaque ; 
the  conventional  phraseology  about  fiames  and  fine  eyes, 

*  It  ia.  bowever,  taken  from  Tacitus, 
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though  not  wholly  relinquished,  is  less  frequent ;  and  if  he 
has  not  here  reached,  as  he  never  did,  the  peculiar  im- 
petuosity of  Corneille,  nor  given  to  his  Romans  the  grandeur 
of  his  predecessor's  conception,  he  is  full  of  lines  wherein,  as 
every  word  is  effective,  there  can  hardly  he  any  deficiency  of 
vigour.     It  is  the  vigour  indeed  of  Virgil,  not  of  Lucan. 

7.  In  one  passage,  Racine  has,  I  think,  excelled  Shak- 
speare.  They  have  both  taken  the  same  idea  from  Plutarch. 
The  lines  of  Shakspeare  are  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra:  — 

Thj  demon,  that's  tlie  spirit  that  keeps  tbe«,  li 
Noble,  courageous,  liigh,  unmaCchable, 
Where  CBur'*  a  not ;  but  Dear  him,  tbj  aogel 
BectHoes  a  fear,  at  being  o'erpoweied. 

These  are,  to  my  appreheusion,  not  very  forcible,  and  obscure 
even  to  those  who  know,  what  many  do  not,  that  by  "  a  fear" 
he  meant  a  common  goblin,  a  supernatural  being  of  a  more 
plebeian  rank  than  a  demon  or  angel.  The  single  verse  of 
Racine  is  magnificent  c 

Mod  g&iie  itoaui  tremble  devant  le  lien. 

8.  Berenice,  the  next  tragedy  of  Racine,  is  a  surprising 
proof  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  great  master  ;  but  it 

must  be  admitted  that  it  waats  many  of  the  essential 
qualities  that  are  required  in  the  drama.  It  might  almost  be 
compared  with  Timon  of  Athens,  by  the  absence  of  fable  and 
movement.  For  nobleness  and  delicacy  of  sentiment,  for 
grace  of  style,  it  deserves  every  praise ;  but  is  radier  tedious 
in  the  closet,  and  must  be  far  more  so  on  the  stage.  This  is 
the  only  tragedy  of  Racine,  unless  perhaps  we  except  Athalie, 
in  which  the  story  presents  an  evident  moral ;  but  no  poet  is 
more  uniformly  moral  in  his  sentiments.  Corneille,  to  whom 
the  want  of  dramatic  fable  was  never  any  great  objection, 
attempted  the  subject  of  Berenice  about  the  same  time  with 
fer  inferior  success.  It  required  what  he  could  not  give,  the 
picture  of  two  hearts  struggling  aguust  a  noble  and  a  blame- 
less love. 

9>  It  was  unfortunate  for  Racine  that  he  did  not  more 
frequently  break  through  the  prejudices  of  the  French 
dieatre  in  favour  of  classical  subjects.     A  field  was 
open  of  almost  boundless  extent,  the  mediieva]  history  of 
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Europe,  and  especially  of  France  herself.     His  predet 

had  been  too  successful  in  the  Cid  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether 
an  audience  would  ^prove  such  an  innovation  at  the  hands 
of  a  favoured  tragedian.  Racine  however  did  not  venture 
on  a  step  which  in  the  next  century  Voltaire  turned  so  much 
to  account,  and  which  made  the  fortune  of  some  inferior 
tragedies.  But  considering  the  distance  of  place  equivalent, 
for  the  ends  of  the  drama,  to  that  of  time,  he  founded  on  an 
event  in  the  Turkish  history  not  more  than  thirty  years  old, 
bis  next  tragedy,  that  of  Bajazet.  The  greater  part  indeed 
of  the  fable  is  due  to  his  own  invention.  B^azet  is  reckoned 
to  Ml  below  most  of  his  other  tragedies  in  beauty  of  s^le ; 
but  the  fable  is  well  connected ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  move* 
ment,  and  an  unintermitting  interest  is  susttuned  by  Bajazet 
and  Atalide,  two  of  the  noblest  characters  that  Racine  has 
drawn.  Atalide  has  not  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of  Junie, 
but  displays  a  more  dramatic  flow  of  sentiment  and  uot  less 
dignity  or  tenderness  of  soul.  The  character  of  Roxane  is 
conceived  with  truth  and  spirit ;  nor  is  the  resemblance  some 
have  found  in  it  to  that  of  Hermione  greater  than  belongs  to 
forms  of  the  same  type.  Acomat,  the  vizir,  is  more  a  favourite 
with  the  French  critics ;  but  in  such  parts  Racine  does  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  Comeille.  No  poet  is  less  exposed  to  the 
imputation  of  bombastic  exaggeration  ;  yet  in  the  two  lines 
with  which  Acomat  concludes  the  fourth  act,  there  is  at  least 
an  approach  to  burlesque ;  and  one  can  hardly  say  that  they 
would  have  been  out  of  place  in  Tom  Thumb :  — 


10.  The  next  tragedy  was  Mithridate ;  and  in  this  Racine 
has  been  thouirht  to  have  wrestled  airainst  Comeille 

HiihildiM.  ,  .  1      1.      !■      1  I.    I  1 1 

on  his  own  ground,  toe  display  ot  the  unconquerable 
mind  of  a  hero.  We  find  in  the  part  of  Mithridate,  a  great 
depth  of  thought  in  compressed  and  energetic  language.  But, 
unlike  the  masculine  characters  of  Corneille,  he  is  not  merely 
sententious.  Racine  introduces  no  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
speeches  he  has  to  utter.  In  Mithridates  he  took  what  history 
has  delivered  to  us,  blending  with  it  no  improbable  fiction 
according  to  the  manners  of  the  East    His  love  for  Monime 
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has  nothing  in  it  extraordinary,  or  unlike  what  we  might  ex- 
pect from  the  king  of  Pontus  j  it  is  a  fierce,  a  jealous,  a 
vindictive  love ;  the  necessities  of  the  French  language  alone, 
and  the  usages  of  the  French  theatre,  could  mt^e  it  appear 
feeble.  His  two  sons  are  naturally  less  effective ;  but  tlie 
loveliness  of  Monime  yields  to  no  female  character  of  Racine. 
Hiere  is  something  not  quite  satisfactory  in  the  stratagems 
which  Mithridates  employs  to  draw  from  her  a  confession  of 
her  love  for  his  son.  They  are  not  uncongenial  to  the  historic 
character,  hut  according  to  our  chivalrous  standard  of  heroism, 
seem  derogatory  to  the  poetical. 

1 1 .  Iphig^nie  followed  in  l&74i.  In  this  Racine  had  again 
to  contend  with  Euripides  in  one  of  his  most 
celebrated  tragedies.  He  had  even,  in  the  character 
of  Achilles,  to  contend,  not  with  Homer  himself,  yet  with  the 
Homeric  associations  familiar  to  every  classical  scholar.  The 
love,  in  fact,  of  Achilles,  and  his  politeness  towards  Clytem- 
nestra,  are  not  exempt  from  atone  of  gallantry  a  little  repugnant 
to  our  conception  of  his  manners.  Yet  the  Achilles  of  Homer  is 
neither  incapable  of  love  nor  of  courtesy,  so  that  there  is  no 
essential  repugnance  to  his  character.  That  of  Iphigenia  in 
Euripides  has  been  censured  by  Aristotle  as  inconsistent ;  her 
extreme  distress  at  the  first  prospect  of  death  being  followed 
by  an  unusual  display  of  courage.  Kurd  has  taken  upon  him 
the  defence  of  the  Greek  tnigedian,  and  observes,  after 
Brumoy,  that  the  Iphigenia  of  Racine  being  modelled  rather 
according  to  the  comment  of  Aristotle  than  the  example  of 
Euripides,  is  so  much  the  worse.*  But  his  apology  is  too 
subtle,  and  requires  too  long  r^ection,  for  the  ordinary  spec- 
tator; and  though  Shakspeare  might  have  managed  the 
transidoD  of  feeling  with  some  of  his  wonderful  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  it  is  certainly  presented  too  crudely  by 
Euripides,  and  much  in  the  style  which  I  have  elsewhere 
observed  to  he  too  usual  with  our  old  dramatists.  The 
Iphigenia  of  Racine  is  not  a  character,  like  those  of  Shak- 
speare, and  of  him  perhaps  alone,  which  nothing  less  than 
intense  meditation  can  develop  to  the  reader,  but  one  which 
a  good  actress  might  compass  and  a  common  spectator  under- 

*  Hurd'i  CommenUr;  on  Horace,  vol  L  p.  115. 
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stand.  Racine,  '  like  most  other  tragedians,  wrote  for  the 
Btage ;  Shakspeare  aimed  at  a  point  beyond  it,  and  simie- 
times  too  luudi  lost  sight  of  what  it  required. 

IS.  Several  critics  have  censured  the  part  of  Kriphile. 
Yet  Fontenelle,  prejudiced  as  he  was  agtunst  Racine,  admits 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  catastrophe,  though  he  cavils,  I 
think,  against  her  appearance  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  play, 
laying  down  a  rule,  by  which  our  own  tragedians  would  not 
have  chosen  to  be  tried,  and  which  seems  &r  too  rigid,  that 
the  necessity  of  the  secondary  characters  should  be  perceived 
from  their  first  ^pearance.*  The  question  for  Racine  was 
in  what  manner  he  should  manage  the  catastropbe.  The 
fabulous  truth,  the  actual  sacrifice  of  Ipfaigenia,  was  so 
revolting  to  the  mind,  that  even  Euripides  thought  himself 
obliged  to  depart  from  it.  But  this  he  e&cted  by  a  contrivance 
impossible  on  the  French  stage,  and  which  would  have  changed 
Racine's  tragedy  to  a  common  melo-drame.  It  appears  to 
me  that  he  very  happily  substituted  the  character  of  Eriphile, 
who,  as  Fontenelle  well  says,  is  the  hind  of  the  fable ;  and 
whose  impetuous  and  somewhat  disorderly  passions  both 
furnish  a  contrast  to  the  ideal  nobleness  of  Iphigenia  throu^- 
out  the  tragedy,  and  reconcile  us  to  her  own  fate  at  the  dose. 
IS.  Once  more,  in  Phedre,  did  the  great  disciple  of 
Euripides  attempt  to  surpass  his  master.  In  both 
tragedies  the  character  of  Pheedra  herself  throws  into 
shade  all  the  others,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that 
in  Euripides  her  death  occurs  tdwut  the  middle  of  the  piece, 
while  she  continues  in  Racine  till  the  conclusion.  The  French 
poet  has  borrowed  much  from  the  Greek,  more  perhaps  than 
in  any  former  drama,  but  has  surely  heightened  the  interest, 
and  produced  a  more  splendid  work  of  genius.  I  have  never 
read  the  particular  criticism  in  which  Schlegel  has  en- 
deavoured to  elevate  the  Hippolytus  above  the  Phedre. 
Many,  even  among  French  critics,  have  objected  to  the  love 
of  Hippolytus  for  Aricia,  by  which  Racine  has  deviated  from 
the  older  mythological  tradition,  though  not  without  the 
authority  of  Virgil.  But  we  are  hardly  tied  to  all  the  cir- 
cumstance of  fable ;  and  the  cold  young  huntsman  loses 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  a  modem  reader  by  a  virtuous 
*  Reflexions  mr  la  Po^iiqus.     (Euvrci  de  Fantenelle,  vol.  iii  p.  149. 
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attachment.  This  tragedy  is  said  to  be  more  open  to  verbal 
criticism  than  the  Iphigenie  ;  but  in  poetical  beauty  I  do  not 
know  that  Racine  has  ever  surpassed  it.  The  description  of 
the  death  of  Hippolytus  is  perhaps  his  masterpiece.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  die  practice  of  our  own  stage,  long 
descriptions,  especially  in  elalwrate  language,  are  out  of  use ; 
but  it  is  not,  at  least,  for  the  advocates  of  Euripides  to  blame 
them. 

14.  The  Phedre  was  represented  in  I677  ;  and  after  this 
its  illustrious  author  seemed  to  renounce  the  stage. 
His  increasing  attachment  to  the  Jansenists  made  it 
almost  impossible,  with  any  consistency,  to  promote  an  amuse- 
ment which  they  anathematised.     But  he  was  induced,  after 
many  years,  in  l689i  by  Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  write 
Esther  for  the  purpose  of  representation  by  the  young  ladies 
whose  education  she  protected  at  St.  Cyr.     Esther,  though 
very  much  praised  for  beauty  of  language,  is  admitted  to 
possess  little  merit  as  a  drama.     Much  indeed  could  not  be 
expected  in  the  circumstances.     It  was  acted  at  St.  Cyr ; 
Louis  applauded,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Prince  de  Cond6 
wept.     The  greatest  pruse  of  Esther  is  that  it  encouraged 
its  author  to  write  Athalie.     Once  more  restored  to 
dramatic  oonceptions,  his  genius  revived  from  sleep  '    , 

with  no  loss  of  the  vigour  of  yesterday.  He  was  even  more 
in  Athalie  than  in  Iphig^nie  and  Britannicus.  This  great 
work,  published  in  I69I,  with  a  royal  prohibition  to  repre- 
sent it  on  any  theatre,  stands  by  general  consent  at  the  head 
of  all  the  tragedies  of  Racine,  for  the  grandeur,  simplicity^ 
and  interest  of  the  fable,  for  dramatic  terror,  for  theatrical 
eflfect,  for  clear  and  judicious  management,  for  bold  and 
forcible,  rather  than  subtle  delineation  of  character,  for  sub- 
lime sentiment  and  imagery.  It  equals,  if  it  does  not,  as  I 
should  incline  to  think,  surpass,  all  the  rest  in  the  perfection 
of  style,  and  is  &r  more  free  from  every  defect,  especially 
from  feeble  politeness  and  gallantry,  which  of  course  the 
subject  could  not  admit.  It  has  been  s^d  that  he  gave  himself 
the  preference  to  Phedre  ;  but  it  is  more  extraordinary  that 
not  only  his  enemies,  of  whom  there  were  many,  but  the 
public  itself,  was  for  some  years  incapable  of  discovering  the 
merit  of  Athalie.     Boileau  declared  it  to  be  a  masterpiece, 
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and  one  can  only  be  astonished  that  any  could  have  bought 
differently  from  Boileau.  It  doubtless  gained  much  in  general 
esteem  when  it  came  to  be  represented  by  good  actors ; 
for  no  tragedy  in  the  French  language  is  more  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  stage. 

15.  The  chorus  which  he  had  previously  introduced  in 
Esther  was  a  very  bold  innovation  (for  the  revival  of  what  is 
forgotten  must  always  be  classed  as  innovation),  and  it  re- 
quired all  the  skill  of  Racine  to  prevent  its  appearing  in  our 
eyes  an  impertinent  excrescence.  But  though  we  do  not, 
perhaps,  wholly  reconcile  ourselves  to  some  of  the  songs, 
which  too  much  suggest,  by  association,  the  Italian  op^a, 
the  chorus  of  Athalie  enhances  the  interest  as  well  as  the 
splendour  of  the  tragedy.  It  was  indeed  more  full  of  action 
and  scenic  pomp  than  any  he  had  written,  and  probably  than 
any  other  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  represented  in 
France.  The  part  of  Athalie  pred<Hninates,  but  not  so  as  to 
eclipse  the  rest  The  high-priest  Joad  is  drawn  with  a  stem 
zeal  admirably  dramatic,  and  without  which  the  idolatrous 
queen  would  have  trampled  down  all  before  her  during  the 
conduct  of  the  &ble,  whatever  justice  might  have  ensued  at 
the  last.  We  feel  this  want  of  an  adequate  resistance  to 
{riumphant  crime  in  the  Rodogune  of  Comeille.  No  cha> 
racter  appears  superfluous  or  feeble  ;  while  the  plot  has  all 
the  simplicity  of  the  Greek  stage,  it  has  all  the  movement 
and  continual  exutation  of  the  modern. 

16.  The  female  characters  of  Racine  are  of  the  greatest 
.         beauty  j  they  have  the  ideal  grace  and  harmony  of 

rnniiiecbi-  aucieut  sculpturc,  and  bear  somewhat  of  the  same 
analogy  to  those  of  Shakspeare  which  that  art  does  to 
painting.  Andromache,  Monimia,  Iphigenia,  wemay  add  Junia, 
have  a  dignity  and  faultlessness  neither  unnatural  nor  insipid, 
because  they  are  only  the  ennobling  and  puriiying  of  human 
passions.  They  are  the  forms  of  possible  exc^ence,  not  from 
individual  modds,  nor  likely  perhaps  to  delight  every  reader, 
for  the  same  reason  that  more  eyes  are  pleased  by  Titian  than 
by  Hafiaelle.  But  it  is  a  very  narrow  criticism  which  excludes 
.  either  school  from  our  admiration,  which  disparages  Racine 
out  of  idolatry  of  Shakspeare.  The  latter,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say,  stands  out  of  readi  of  all  competition,     Bnt 
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it  is  BOt  on  this  account  that  we  are  to  give  upNiQ^^ia<}jor  so 
admirable  as  Racine. 

17-  The  chief  faults  of  Radne  may  partly  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  national  taste,  though  we  must  con- 
fess  that  Comeille  has  better  avoided  them.  Though  w^^^'' 
love  willi  the  former  is  always  tragic  and  connected 
with  the  heroic  passions,  never  appearing  singly,  as  in  several 
of  our  own  dramatists,  yet  it  is  sometimes  unsuitable  to  the 
character,  and  still  more  frequently  feeble  and  courder-like 
in  the  expression.  In  this  he  complied  too  much  with  the 
times  ;  but  we  must  believe  that  he  did  not  entirely  feel  that  he 
was  wrong.  Comeille  had,  even  while  Racine  was  in  his 
glory,  a  strenuous  band  of  supporters.  Fontenelle,  writing 
in  the  next  century,  declares  that  time  has  established  a  deci- 
sion in  which  most  seem  to  concur,  that  the  first  place  is  due 
to  the  elder  poet,  the  second  to  the  younger  *,  every  one 
making  the  interval  between  them  a  little  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  his  taste."  But  VtJtaire,  La  Harpe,  and  in 
general,  I  apprehend,  (he  later  French  critics,  have  given  the 
preference  to  Racine.  I  presume  to  join  my  suffrage  to 
theirs.  Racine  appears  to  me  the  superior  tragedian  ;-  and 
I  must  add  that  I  think  him  next  to  Shakspeare  among  all 
tiie  modems.  The  comparison  with  Euripides  is  so  natural 
.  that  it  can  hardly  be  avoided.  Certainly  no  tragedy  of  the 
Greek  poet  is  so  skilful  or  so  perfect  as  Athalie  or  Britan- 
nicus.  The  tedious  scenes  during  which  the  action  is  stag- 
nant, the  impertinences  of  useless,  often  perverse  morali^, 
the  extinction,  by  bad  management,  of  the  sympathy  that  had 
been  nused  in  the  earlier  part  of  a  play,  the  foolish  alterna- 
tion of  repartees  in  a  series  of  single  lines,  will  never  be 
found  in  Racine.  But,  when  we  look  only  at  the  highest 
excellences  of  Euripides,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  depth  of  pathos 
and  an  intensity  of  dramatic  effect  which  Racine  himself  has 
not  attained.  The  difference  between  the  energy  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  tA'O  languages  is  so  important  in  the  comparison, 
that  I  shall  give  even  this  preference  with  some  hesitation. 

1 8.  The  style  of  Racine  is  exquisite.     Perhaps  he  is  se- 
cond only  to  Virgil  among  all  poets.     But  I  will  B«ni»gr 
give  the  praise  of  this  in  the  words  of  a  native  '■'•''''* 
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cridc.  "  Hie  expressioo  Is  always  so  happy  and  so  natural, 
that  it  seems  as  if  no  other  could  have  been  fotmd  ;  and 
every  word  is  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  we  cannot  fancy 
any  other  place  to  have  suited  it  as  well.  The  structure  of 
his  style  is  such  that  nothing*  could  be  displaced,  nothing 
added,  nothing  retrenched ;  it  is  one  unalterable  whole.  Even 
bis  incorrectnesses  are  often  but  sacrifices  required  by  good 
taste,  nor  would  any  thing  be  more  difficult  than  to  write  over 
again  a  line  of  Racine.  No  one  has  enriched  the  language 
with  a  greater  number  of  turns  of  phrase  ;  no  one  is  bold 
with  more  felicity  and  discretion,  or  figurative  with  more 
grace  and  propriety ;  no  one  has  handled  with  more  com- 
mand an  idiom  often  rebellions,  or  with  more  skill  an  instru- 
ment always  difficult ;  no  one  has  better  understood  that 
delicacy  of  style  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  feebleness, 
and  is,  in  fact,  but  that  mr  of  ease  which  conceals  from  the 
reader  the  labour  of  the  work  and  the  artifices  of  the  com- 
position }  or  better  managed  the  variety  of  cadences,  the 
resources  of  rhythm,  the  association  and  deduction  of  ideas. 
In  short,  if  we  consider  that  his  perfection  in  these  respects 
may  be  opposed  to  that  of  Virgil,  and  that  he  spoke  a  lan- 
guage less  flexible,  less  poetical,  and  less  harmonious,  we 
shall  readily  believe  that  Racine  is,  of  all  mankind,  the  one  to 
whom  nature  has  given  the  greatest  talent  for  versificadon."  * 
19*  Thomas,  the  younger  and  far  inferior  brother  of  Pierre 
Comeille,  was  yet  by  the  fertility  of  his  pen,  by  the 
cnmiiia-  success  of  somc  of  his  tragedies,  and  by  a  certain 

bit  ArliDi.  .  i-i  i-ii  -11 

reputation  which  two  of  them  have  acquired,  the  next 
name,  but  at  a  vast  interval,  to  Racine.  Voltaire  says  he  would 
have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  but  for  that  of  his  brother — 
one  of  those  pointed  sayings  which  seem  to  convey  some- 
thing, but  are  really  devoid  of  meaning.  Thomas  Comeille 
is  never  compared  with  his  brother ;  and  probably  his  bro- 
ther has  been  rather  serviceable  to  his  name  with  posterity 
than  otherwise.  He  wrote  with  more  purity,  according  to  the 
French  critics,  and  it  must  be  owned  that,  in  his  Ariane,  be 
has  given  to  love  a  tone  more  passionate  and  natural  than  the 
manly  scenes  of  the  older  tragedian  ever  present.     This  is 

*  La  Harpe,  Eloge  it  Raciae,  ax  qtioted  bj  himself  in  Coun  dc  LiltfratoT?, 
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esteemed  hia  best  work,  but  it  depends  wholly  on  tlie  prin- 
cipal character,  whose  tenderness  and  injuries  excite  our 
sympathy,  and  from  whose  lips  many  lines  of  great  beauty 
flow.    It  may  be  compared  with  the  Berenice  of  Sacine,  re- 

E resented  but  a  short  time  before  ;  there  is  enough  of  resem- 
lance  in  the  fables  to  provoke  comparison.  That  of  Thomas 
Comeille  is  more  tragic,  less  destitute  of  theatrical  movement, 
and  consequently  better  chosen ;  but  such  relative  praise  is  of 
little  value,  where  none  can  be  given,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
ot^ect  of  comparison.  We  feel  that  the  prose  romance  is 
the  proper  sphere  for  the  display  of  an  afiection,  neither 
untrue  to  nature,  nor  unwordiy  to  move  the  heart,  but 
wanting  the  majesty  of  the  tragic  muse.  An  effeminacy 
uncongenial  to  tragedy  belongs  to  this  play;  and  the  termi- 
nation, where  the  heroine  faints  away  instead  of  dying,  is 
somewhat  insipid.  The  only  other  tragedy  of  the  younger 
Corneille  that  can  be  mentioned  is  the  £arl  of  Essex.  In 
this  be  has  taken  greater  liberties  with  history  than  his  critics 
approve  ;  and  though  love  does  not  so  much  predominate  as 
in  Ariane,  it  seems  to  engross,  in  a  style  rather  too  romantic, 
both  the  hero  and  his  sovereign. 

20.  Neither  of  these  tragedies,  perhaps,  deserves  to  be 
put  OD  a  level  with  the  ftfanlius  of  La  Fosse,  to  M„iiu,or 
which  La  Harpe  accords  the  preference  above  all  of  ^  ^'"''' 
the  seventeenth  century  after  those  of  Comeille  and  Racine. 
It  is  just  to  observe  what  is  not  denied,  that  the  author  has 
borrowed  the  greater  part  of  lus  st»ry  from  the  Venice  Pre- 
served of  Otway.  The  French  critics  maintain  that  he  has 
htT  excelled  his  original.  It  is  possible  that  we  might  hesi- 
tate to  o^vn  this  general  superiority;  but  several  blemishes 
have  been  removed,  and  the  conduct  is  perhaps  more  noble, 
or  at  least  more  fitted  to  the  French  stage.  But  when  we 
take  from  La  Fosse  what  belongs  to  another — characters 
strongly  marked,  sympathies  powerfully  contrasted,  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  plot  probable  and  interesting,  what  will  re- 
main that  is  purely  his  own  ?  There  will  remain  a  vigorous 
tone  of  language,  a  considerable  power  of  description,  and  a 
skill  in  adapting,  we  may  add  with  justice,  in  sometimes 
improving,  what  he  found  in  a  foreign  language.  We  must 
pass  over  some  other  tragedies  which  have  obtained  less 
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honour  in  their  native  land,  those  of  Dnch^  Quinaaltt  and 
Campistron.  * 

21.  Mohere  is  perhaps,  of  all  French  writers,  the  one 
whom  his  countrv  has  most  uniformly  admired,  and 

Malltn.      .  ,  ,  .  <  .,,:'  , 

in  whom  her  cntics  are  most  unwilhng  to  acknow- 
ledge faults ;  though  the  observationB  of  Schlegel  on  the 
defects  of  Moliere,  and  especially  on  his  large  debts  to  older 
comedy,  are  not  altogether  without  foundation,  Moliere 
began  with  L'Etourdi  in  \G53,  and  his  pieces  followed 
rapidly  till  his  death  in  1673-  About  one  h^f  are  in  verse; 
I  shall  select  a  few  without  regard  to  order  of  dme,  sod  first 
one  written  in  prose,  L'Avare. 

@3.  Plautus  first  exposed  upon  the  stage  the  wretchedness 
of  avarice,  the  punishment  of  a  selfish  love  of  gold, 
not  only  in  the  life  of  pain  it  has  cost  to  acquire  it, 
but  in  the  terrors  that  it  brings,  in  the  disordered  state  of 
mind,  which  is  haunted,  as  by  some  nsysterioua  guilt,  by  the 
cousciousnesa  of  secret  wealth.  The  character  of  Euclio  in 
the  Aulularia  is  dramatic,  and,  as  far  aa  we  know,  original ; 
the  moral  efiect  requires,  perhaps,  some  touches  beyond  abso- 
lute probability,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  few  passages 
are  overcharged.  Moliere  borrowed  L'Avare  from  this 
comedy;  and  I  am  not  at  present  aware  that  the  subject, 
though  so  well  adapted  for  the  stage,  had  been  chosen  by  any 
intermediate  dramatist.  He  is  indebted  not  merely  for  the 
scheme  of  his  play,  but  for  many  strokes  of  humour,  to 
Plantus.  But  this  takes  off  little  from  the  merit  of  this 
excellent  comedy.  The  plot  is  expanded  without  incongruous 
or  improbable  circumstances ;  new  characters  are  well  com- 
bined with  that  of  Harpagon,  and  his  own  is  at  once  more 
diverting  and  less  extravagant  than  that  of  Euclio.  The  pe- 
nuriousness  of  the  latter,  though  by  no  means  without  exam- 
ple, leaves  no  room  for  any  other  olject  than  the  concealed 
treasure,  in  which  his  thoughts  are  concentred.  But  Moliere 
had  conceived  a  more  complicated  action.  Harpagon  does 
not  absolutely  starve  the  rats ;  he  possesses  horses,  though  he 
feeds  them  ill ;  he  has  servants,  though  he  grudges  them 
clothes  ;  he  even  contemplates  a  marriage  supper  at  his  own 
expense,  though  he  intends  to  have  a  bad  one.  He  has  evi- 
dently been  compelled  to  make  some  sacrifices  to  the  usages 
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of  maokiod,  and  is  at  once  B  more  common  and  a  more  thea- 
trical character  than  Euclio.  In  other  respects,  they  are 
much  alike ;  their  avarice  has  reached  that  point  where  it  is 
without  pride  j  the  dread  of  losing  their  wealth  has  over- 
powered the  deaire  of  beiog  thought  to  possess  it;  and  though 
this  is  a  more  natural  incident  in  the  manners  of  Greece  than 
in  those  of  France,  yet  the  concealment  of  treasure,  even  in 
the  time  of  Moli^re,  was  sufficiently  frequent  for  dramatic 
probability.  A  general  tone  of  selfishness,  the  usual  source 
and  necessary  consequence  of  avarice,  conspires  with  the 
latter  quality  to  render  Harpagon  odious ;  and  there  wants 
but  a  little  more  poetical  justice  in  the  conclusion,  which 
leaves  the  casket  in  his  possession, 

23.  Hurd  has  censured  Moliere  without  much  justice. 
«  For  the  picture  of  the  avaridous  man,  Plautus  and  Moliere 
have  presented  us  with  a  fantastic,  unpleasing  draught  of  the 
passion  of  avarice."  It  may  be  answered  to  this,  that  Har- 
pagon's  character  is,  as  has  been  said  above,  not  so  mere  a 
delineation  of  the  passion  as  that  of  Euclio.  But  as  a  more 
general  vindication  of  Moliere,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  every  exhibition  of  a  predominant  passion  within  the 
compass  of  the  five  acts  of  a  play  must  be  coloured  beyond 
the  truth  of  nature,  or  it  will  not  have  time  to  produce  its 
efiect.  This  is  one  great  advantage  that  romance  possesses 
over  the  drama. 

24.  L'Ecole  des  Femmes  is  among  the  most  diverting 
comedies  of  Moliere.  Yet  it  has  in  a  remarkable  L-E<»iedri 
degree  what  seems  inartificial  to  our  own  taste,  and  ^"™'*'- 
eontravenes  a  good  general  precept  of  Horace ;  the  action 
passes  almost  wholly  in  recital.  But  this  is  so  well  connected 
with  the  development  of  the  plot  and  characters,  and  produces 
such  amusing  scenes,  that  no  spectator,  at  least  on  the  French 
theatre,  would  be  sensible  of  any  languor.  Amolpbe  is  an 
excellent  modification  of  the  type  which  Moliere  loved  to  re- ' 
produce;  the  selfish  and  morose  cynic,  whose  pretended  hatred 
of  the  vices  of  the  world  springs  from  an  absorbing  regard  to 
his  own  gratification.  He  has  made  him  as  malignant  as 
censorious;  he  delights  in  tales  of  scandal;  he  is  pleased  that 
Horace  should  be  successful  in  gallantry,  because  it  degrades 
others.    The  half-witted  and  ill-bred  child,  of  whom  be  be- 
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comes  the  dupe,  as  well  as  the  two  idiot  servants,  are  deli- 
neated with  equal  vivacity.  In  this  comedy  we  find  the 
spirited  versification,  full  of  grace  and  humour,  in  which  no 
one  has  rivalled  Moli^e,  and  which  has  never  been  attempted 
on  the  English  stage.  It  was  probably  its  merit  which  rused 
a  host  of  petty  detractors,  on  whom  the  author  revenged  him- 
self in  his  admirable  piece  of  satire,  La  Critique  de  I'Ecole 
des  Fenunes.  The  affected  pedantry  of  the  Hotel  Ram- 
bouillet  seems  to  be  ridiculed  in  this  retaliation ;  nothing  in 
fact  could  be  more  unlike  than  the  style  of  Moli^re  to  thor 
own. 

25.  He  gave  another  proof  of  contempt  for  the  false  taste 
i^  HiuB.  of  some  Parisian  circles  in  the  Misanthrope ;  though 
ttmjM.  (jjg  criticism  of  Alceste  on  the  wretched  sonnet  forms 
but  a  subordinate  portion  of  that  famous  comedy.  It  is  gene- 
rally placed  next  to  TartuSe  among  the  works  of  Moliere. 
Alceste  is  agiun  the  cynic,  but  more  honourable  and  less 
openly  selfish,  and  vrith  more  of  a  real  disdain  of  vice  in  his 
misanthropy.  Rousseau,  upon  this  account,  and  many  others 
after  him,  have  treated  the  play  as  a  vindication  of  insincerity 
against  truth,  and  as  making  virtue  itself  ridiculous  on  the 
stage.  This  charge  however  seems  uncandid ;  neither  the 
rudeness  of  Alceste,  nor  the  misanthropy  from  whidi  it 
springs,  are  to  be  called  virtues;  and  we  may  observe  that  he 
displays  no  positively  good  quality  beyond  sincerity,  unless 
his  ungrounded  and  improbable  love  for  a  coquette  is  to  pass 
for  such.  It  is  true  ^at  the  politeness  of  Philinthe,  with 
whom  the  Misanthrope  is  contrasted,  borders  a  little  too 
closely  upon  flattery;  but  no  oblique  end  is  in  his  view;  he 
flatters  to  give  pleasure ;  and  if  we  do  not  much  esteem  his 
character,  we  are  not  solicitous  for  his  punishment,  The 
dialogue  of  die  Misanthrope  is  uniformly  of  the  highest  style ; 
the  female,  and  indeed  all  the  characters,  are  excellently  con- 
ceived and  sust^ned :  if  this  comedy  fails  of  any  thing  at 
present,  it  is  through  the  difference  of  manners,  and,  perh^>s, 
in  representaUon,  Uirough  the  want  of  animated  action  on  the 
stage. 

S6.  In  Les  Femmes  Savantes,  there  is  a  more  evident 
I.H  Ftamm  personality  in  the  characters,  and  a  more  malicious 
^'*°*^      exposure  of  absurdity,  than  in  the  Misanthrope;  but 
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the  ridicule  falling  on  a  leas  numerouH  class,  is  not  so  well 
calculated  to  be  appreciated  by  posterity.  It  is,  however, 
both  in  reading  and  representation,  a  more  amusing  comedy : 
in  no  one  instance  has  Moliere  delineated  such  variety  of 
manners,  or  displayed  so  much  of  his  inimitable  gaiety  and 
power  of  fascinating  the  audience  with  very  little  plot,  by 
the  mere  exhibition  of  human  follies.  The  satire  falls  de- 
servedly on  pretenders  to  taste  and  literature,  for  whom 
Moliere  always  testifies  a  bitterness  of  scorn  in  which  we 
perceive  some  resentment  of  their  criticisms.  The  shorter 
piece,  entitled  Les  Pr^ieases  Ridicules,  is  another  shafl 
directed  at  the  literary  ladies  of  Paris.  They  had  provoked 
a  dangerous  enemy;  but  the  good  taste  of  the  next  age 
might  be  ascribed  in  great  measure  to  his  unmerciful  exposure 
of  affecta^on  and  pe^bntry. 

^.  It  was  not  easy,  so  late  as  the  age  of  Moliere,  for  the 
dramatist  to  find  any  untrodden  field  in  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind.  But  one  had  been  reserved 
for  him  in  TartuSe  —  religious  hypocrisy.  We  should  have 
expected  the  original  iraSi  of  sudi  a  character  on  the 
English  stage ;  nor  had  our  old  writers  been  forgetful  of 
their  inveterate  enemies,  the  Puritans,  who  gave  such  full 
scope  for  their  satire.  But  choosing  rather  the  easy  path  of 
ridicule,  they  fell  upon  the  starch  dresses  and  quaint  lan- 
guage of  the  fanatical  party ;  and  where  they  exhibited  these 
in  conjunction  with  hypocrisy,  made  the  latter  more  ludi- 
crous dian  hateful.  The  Luke  of  Massinger  is  deeply  and 
villanously  dissembling,  but  does  not  wear  so  conspicuous 
a  garb  of  religious  sanctity  as  Tartuffe.  The  comedy  of 
Moliere  is  not  only  originsu  in  this  character,  bat  is  a  new 
creation  In  dramatic  poetry.  It  has  been  doubted  by  some 
critics,  whether  the  depth  of  guilt  that  it  exhibits,  the  serious 
hatred  that  it  inspires,  are  not  beyond  the  strict  province  of 
comedy.  But  this  seems  rather  a  technical  cavil.  If  subjects 
such  as  the  Tartufie  are  not  fit  for  comedy,  they  are  at  least 
fit  for  dramatic  representation,  and  some  new  phrase  must 
be  invented  to  describe  their  class. 

S8.  A  different  kind  of  objection  is  still  sometimes  made 
to  this  play,  that  it  brings  religion  itself  into  suspicion.  And 
this  would  no  doubt  have  been  the  case,  if  the  contemporaries 
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of  Moli^re  in  England  had  dealt  with  the  subject.  Bat  the 
boundaries  between  the  reality  and  its  false  appearances  are  so 
well  guarded  in  this  comedy,  that  no  reasonable  grouud  of 
exception  can  be  thou^t  to  remain.  No  better  advice  can  be 
given  to  those  who  take  umbrage  at  the  Tartuffe  than  to  read 
it  again.  For  there  may  be  good  reason  to  suspect  that  they 
are  themselves  unong  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended ; 
the  Tartuffes,  happily,  may  be  comparatively  few ;  but  while 
the  Orgons  and  Fernelles  are  numerous,  they  will  not  want 
their  ha^rvest.  Moli^re  did  not  invent  the  prototypes  of  his 
hypocrite  ;  they  were  abundant  at  Paris  in  his  time. 

@9-  The  interest  of  this  play  continually  increases,  and  the 
fifth  act  is  almost  crowded  by  a  rapidity  of  events,  not  so 
usual  on  the  French  stage  as  our  own.  Tartu£fe  himself  is 
a  masterpiece  of  skill.  Perhaps  in  the  cavils  of  La  Bniyere 
there  may  be  some  justice  ;  but  the  essajHst  has  forgotten  that 
no  character  can  be  rendered  entirely  effective  to  an  audience 
without  a  little  exaggeration  of  its  attributes.  Nothing  can 
be  more  happily  conceived  than  the  credulity  of  the  honest 
OrgoD,  and  his  more  doting  mother ;  it  is  that  which  we 
sometimes  witness,  incurable  except  by  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  and  fighting  every  inch  of  ground  against  tbat.  In 
such  a  subject  there  was  not  mudi  opportunity  for  the  comic 
talent  of  Moli^re ;  yet  in  some  well-known  passages,  he  has 
enlivened  it  as  far  as  was  possible.  The  TartuSe  will  gene- 
rally be  esteemed  the  greatest  effort  of  this  author's  genius ; 
the  Misanthrope,  the  Femmes  Savantes,  and  the  Ecole  des 
Femmes  will  follow  in  various  order,  according  to  our  tastes. 
Hiese  are  by  far  the  best  of  his  comedies  in  verse.  Among 
those  in  prose  we  may  give  the  first  place  to  L'Avare,  and 
the  next  either  to  Le  Bourgeois  Gendlhomme,  or  to  Creorge 
Dandin. 

30.  These  two  plays  have  the  same  objects  of  moral  satire; 
on  one  hand  the  absurd  vanity  of  plebeians  in  seeking 
Gm'S"  the  alliance  or  acquaintance  of  the  nobility  ;  on  the 
g"j«  other,  the  pride  and  meanness  of  the  nobility  them- 
selves. They  are  both  abundantly  diverting ;  but 
the  sallies  of  humour  are,  I  think,  more  frequent  iu  Uie  first 
three  acts  of  the  former.  The  last  two  acts  are  improbable 
and  less  amusing.    The  shorter  pieces  of  Moli^e  border  very 
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much  upon  farce ;  he  permits  himself  more  vulgarity  of 
character,  more  grossness  in  language  and  incident,  but  his 
ferces  are  seldom  absurd,  and  never  dull. 

31.  The  French  have  claimed  for  Moliere,  and  few  per- 
haps have  disputed  the  preteitsion,  a  superiority  over  chnmcKr 
all  earlier  and  later  writers  of  comedy.  He  certainly  "'  """*"■ 
leaves  Ptautus,  the  original  model  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged,  at  a  vast  distance.  The  grace  and  gentlemanly 
elegance  of  Terence  he  has  not  equalled ;  but  in  the  more 
appropriate  merits  of  comedy,  just  and  forcible  delineation  of 
character,  skilful  contrivance  of  circumstances,  and  humorous 
dialogue,  we  must  award  him  the  prize.  The  Italian  and 
Spanish  dramatists  are  quite  unworthy  to  be  named  in  com- 
parison ;  and  if  the  French  theatre  has,  in  later  times,  as  is 
certiunly  the  case,  produced  some  excellent  comedies,  we 
have,  I  believe,  no  reason  to  contradict  the  suDrage  of  the 
nation  itself,  that  they  owe  almost  as  much  to  what  they  have 
eaught  from  this  great  model,  as  to  the  natural  genius  of 
their  authors.  But  it  is  not  for  us  to  abandon  the  rights  of 
Shalcspeare.  In  all  things  most  essential  to  comedy,  we 
cannot  acknowledge  his  inferiority  to  Moliere.  He  had  far 
more  invention  of  characters,  with  an  equal  vivacity  and  force 
in  their  delineation.  His  humour  was  at  least  as  abundant 
and  natural,  his  wit  incomparably  more  brilliant ;  in  fact, 
Moliere  hardly  exhibits  this  quality  at  all.*  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  almost  the  only  pure  comedy  of  Shakspeare,  is 
surety  not  disadvantageously  compared  with  George  Dandin 
or  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  or  even  with  L'Ecole  des 
Femmes.  For  the  Tartutfe  or  the  Misanthrope  it  is  vain 
to  seek  a  proper  counterpart  in  Shakspeare ;  they  belong  to 
a  different  state  of  manners.  But  the  powers  of  Moliere  are 
directed  with  greater  skill  to  their  object ;  none  of  his  energy- 
is  wasted ;  the  spectator  is  not  interrupted  by  the  serious 
scenes  of  tragi-comedy,  nor  his  attention  drawn  aside  by  poe- 
tical episodes.  Of  Shakspeare  we  may  justly  say  that  he 
had  the  greater  genius,  but  perhaps  of  Moliere,  that  he  has 
written  the  best  comedies.    We  cannot  at  least  put  any  third 

■  (A  French  critic  upon  the  lirat  edi-  that  I  should  deny  the  latter  qiulily  to 
tion  of  this  BOrlc  has  supposed  irtV  la  be  Moliere,  especially  after  the  eutoEiei  I 
the  game  aiMpriV,  and  is  justly  astonisbed     have  been  passing  on  him.  — 1849.] 
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dramadat  in  competition  with  him.  Fletcher  and  Jonson, 
Wycherley  and  Congreve,  Farquhar  and  Sheridan,  with  great 
excellences  of  their  own,  fall  short  of  his  merit  as  well  as  of 
hia  fame.  Yet  in  humorous  conception,  our  admirable  playi 
the  Provoked  Husband,  the  best  parts  of  which  are  due  to 
Vanbrugh,  seems  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  he  has  left.  His 
spirited  and  easy  versification  stands  of  course  untouched  by 
any  English  rivalry ;  we  may  have  been  wise  in  rejecting 
verse  from  our  stage,  but  we  have  certainly  given  the  French 
a  right  to  cl^m  all  the  honour  that  belongs  to  it. 

3S.  Racine  once  only  attempted  comedy.  His  wit  was 
quick  and  sarcastic,  and  in  epigram  be  did  not  spare 
^■or  his  enemies.  In  his  Plaideurs  there  is  more  of 
humour  and  stage-efiect  than  of  wit.  The  ridicule 
ftdls  happily  on  the  pedantry  of  lawyers  and  the  folly  of 
suitors ;  but  the  technics]  language  is  lost  in  great  measure 
upon  the  audience.  This  comedy,  if  it  be  not  rather  a  farce, 
is  taken  firom  The  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  ;  and  that  Rabdais 
of  antiquity  supplied  an  extravagance,  very  improbably  in- 
troduced into  the  third  act  of  Les  Plaideurs,  the  trial  of  the 
dog.  Far  from  improving  the  humour,  which  had  been 
amusingly  kept  up  during  the  first  two  acts,  this  degenerates 
into  absurdity. 

33.  Regnard  is  always  placed  next  to  Moli^re  among  the 
lugnurd—  comic  writcrs  of  France  in  this,  and  perliaps  in 
Lojoumir.  ^^^  ^^^^  "j^g  plays,  indeed,  which  entitle  him  to 
such  a  rank,  are  but  few.  Of  these  the  best  is  acknowledged 
to  be  Le  Joueur.  Regnard,  taught  by  his  own  experience, 
has  here  admirably  delineated  the  character  of  an  inveterate 
gamester  ;  without  parade  of  morality,  few  comedies  are 
more  usefully  moral.  We  have  not  the  struggling  virtues 
of  a  Charles  Surface,  which  the  dramatist  may  feign  that  be 
may  reward  at  the  fifth  act ;  Regnard  has  better  painted  the 
selfish  ungrateful  being,  who,  though  not  incapable  of  love, 
pawns  his  mistress's  picture,  the  instant  after  she  has  given 
it  to  him,  that  he  may  return  to  the  dice-box.  Her  just 
abandonment,  and  his  own  disgrace,  terminate  the  comedy 
with  a  moral  dignity  which  the  stage  does  not  always  main- 
tain, and  which,  in  the  first  acts,  the  spectator  does  not  ex- 
pect. The  other  characters  seem  to  me  various,  spirited,  and 
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humorous ;  the  valet  of  Valere  the  gamester  is  oue  of  the 
best  of  that  numerous  class,  to  whom  comedy  has  owed  so 
much ;  but  the  preteuded  marquis,  though  diverting,  talks 
too  much  like  a  genuine  coxcomb  of  the  world.  Moliere  did 
this  better  in  Les  Pr^cieuses  Ridicules.     Regnard  is  in  this 

Elay  full  of  those  gay  sallies  which  cannot  be  read  without 
loghter ;  the  incidents  follow  rapidly ;  there  is  more  move- 
ment than  in  some  of  the  best  of  Moliere's  comedies,  and  the 
speeches  are  not  so  prolix. 

34i.  Next  to  Le  Joueur  among  Regnard's  comedies  it  has 
been  usual  to  place  Le  Legataire,  not  by  any  means  Hii«her 
inferior  to  die  first  in  humour  and  vivacity,  but  with  ''*'"' 
less  force  of  character,  and  more  of  the  common  tricks  of 
the  8ti^.  The  moral,  instead  of  being  excellent,  is  of  the 
worst  iuod,  being  the  success  and  dramatic  reward  of  a  gross 
fraud,  the  forgery  of  a  will  by  the  hero  of  the  piece  and  hts 
servant.  This  servant  is  however  a  very  comical  rogue,  and 
we  should  not  perhaps  wish  to  see  him  sent  to  the  gallies. 
A  similar  censure  might  be  passed  on  the  comedy  of 
Regnard  which  stands  third  in  reputation,  Les  Menechmes, 
The  subject,  as  explained  by  the  title,  is  old — twin-brothers, 
whose  undistinguishable  features  are  the  source  of  endless 
confusion ;  but  what  neither  Plautus  nor  Shakspeare  have 
thought  of,  one  avails  himself  of  the  likeness  to  receive  a 
large  sum  of  money  due  to  the  other,  and  is  thought  very 
generousat  the  close  of  the  play  when  he  restores  a  moiety. 
Of  the  plajrs  founded  on  this  diverting  exaggeradon, 
Regnard's  is  perhaps  the  best ;  he  has  more  variety  of  inci- 
dent than  Plautus ;  and  by  leaving  out  the  second  pair  of 
twins,  the  Dromio  servants,  who  render  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  almost  too  inextricably  confused  for  the  spectator  or 
reader,  as  well  as  by  making  one  of  the  brothers  aware  of 
the  mistake,  and  a  party  in  the  deception,  he  has  given  an 
unity  ofplot  instead  of  a  series  of  incoherent  blunders. 

35.  Ine  M^re  Coquette  of  Quinault  appears  a  comedy  of 
great  merit.  Without  the  fine  traits  of  nature  which  Quin^it. 
we  find  in  those  of  Moliere,  without  the  sallies  of  "*"'™^'- 
humour  which  enliven  those  of  Regnard,  with  a  versification 
perhaps  not  very  forcible,  it  pleases  us  by  a  fable  at  once 
novel,  as  far  as  I  know,  and  natural,  by  the  interesting 
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characters  of  the  lovers,  by  the  decency  and  tone  of  good 
company,  which  arc  never  lost  in  the  manners,  the  incidents, 
or  the  language.  Boursault,  whose  tragedies  are  little 
esteemed,  displayed  some  originality  in  Le  Mercure  Galant. 
The  idea  is  one  which  has  not  unfrequently  been  imitated  on 
the  English  as  well  as  Freoch  stage,  but  it  is  rather  adapted 
to  the  shorter  drama  than  to  a  regular  comedy  of  five  acts. 
The  Mercure  Galant  was  a  famous  magazine  of  light  pe- 
riodical amusement,  such  as  was  then  new  in  France,  which 
had  a  great  sale,  and  is  described  in  a  few  lines  by  one  of  the 
characters  in  this  piece.*  Boursault  places  his  hero,  by  the 
editor's  consent,  as  a  temporary  substitute,  in  the  office  rf 
this  publication,  and  brings,  in  a  series  of  detached  scenes,  a 
variety  of  applicants  for  his  notice.  A  comedy  of  this  hind 
is  like  a  compound  animal ;  a  few  chief  characters  must  give 
unity  to  the  whole,  but  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  successive 
personages  who  pass  over  the  stage,  display  their  humour  in 
a  single  scene,  and  disappear.  Boursault  has  been  in  some 
instances  successful ;  but  such  pieces  generally  owe  too  mudi 
to  temporary  sources  of  amusement. 

36.  Dancourt,  as  Voltaire  has  s^d,  holds  the  same  rank 
relatively  to  Moliere  in  farce,  that  Regnard  does  in 
the  higher  comedy.  He  came  a  little  after  the 
former,  and  when  the  prejudice  tliat  had  been  created  against 
comedies  in  prose  by  ^e  great  success  of  the  other  kind  had 
begun  to  subside.  The  Chevalier  a  la  Mode  is  the  only  play 
of  Dancourt  that  I  know ;  it  is  much  above  farce,  and  if 
length  be  a  distinctive  criterion,  it  exceeds  most  comedies. 
This  would  be  very  slight  prwse,  if  we  could  not  add  that 
the  reader  does  not  find  it  one  page  too  long,  that  the  ridicule 
is  poignant  and  happy,  the  incidents  well  contrived,  the  comic 
situations  amusing,  the  characters  clearly  marked.  La  Harpe, 
who  treats  Dancourt  with  a  sort  of  contempt,  does  not  so 
much  as  mention  this  play.  It  is  a  satire  on  the  pretensions 
of  a  class  then  rising,  the  rich  finanders,  which  long  supplied 

■  L*  Mercure  tftune  bonne  thou:  in  1672  by  one  VU*;   it  »M  bleodvd 

KaurellHdepToilnce,  M  naiirelleidecour—      cord  of    pohle    literature,    whicb    the 
Jtn>.l>  11.™  <  moil  grf  ii.  fui  ijLu.  nt»«.l«.      Jou,naj  jes  Ssavms  did  in  learning  Moi 

Tb«  Mercure  Galant  wm  ctlabli^ed 
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materials,  throi]g;h  dramatic  caricature,  to  public  malignity, 
and  the  envy  of  a  less  opulent  aristocracy. 

37-  The  life  of  Brueys  is  rather  singular.  Bom  of  a 
uohle  Hugueiiot  family,  he  was  early  devoted  to 
protestant  theology,  and  even  presumed  to  enter  the  ""'*' 
lists  against  Bossuet.  But  that  champion  of  the  faith  was 
like  one  of  those  knights  in  romance,  who  first  unhorse  their 
rash  antagonists,  and  then  make  them  work  as  slaves. 
Brueys  was  soon  converted,  and  betook  himself  to  write 
against  his  former  errors.  He  afterwards  became  an  eccle- 
siastic. Thus  far  there  is  nothing  much  out  of  the  common 
course  in  his  history.  But  grown  weary  of  living  alone,  and 
having  some  natural  turn  to  comedy,  he  began,  rather  late, 
to  write  for  the  stage,  with  the  assistance,  or  perhaps  only 
under  the  name,  of  a  certain  Falaprat.  The  plays  of  Brueys 
had  some  success  ;  but  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  delineate 
recent  manners,  and  in  the  only  comedy  with  which  I  am 
acqu«nted,  Z^e  Muet,  he  has  borrowed  the  leadiug  part  of  his 
story  from  Terence.  The  language  seems  deficient  in  viva- 
city,  which,  when  there  is  no  great  naturalness  or  originality 
of  character,  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 

38.  The  French  opera,  after  some  inefTectual  attempts  by 
Mazarin  te  naturalise  an  Italian  company,  was  sue-  op«uar 
cessfully  established  by  Lulli  in  I672.  It  is  the  **"'""" 
pren^ative  of  music  in  the  melo-drame  to  render  poetry 
its  dependent  ally;  but  the  airs  of  Lulli  have  been  forgotten 
and  the  verses  of  bis  coadjutor  Quinault  remain.  He  is  not 
only  the  earliest,  but  by  general  consent  the  unrivalled  poet 
of  French  music  Boileau  indeed  treated  him  with  unde> 
served  scorn,  but  probably  through  dislike  of  the  tone  he  was 
obliged  to  preserve,  which  in  the  eyes  of  so  stem  a  judge, 
and  one  so  insensible  to  love,  appeared  languid  and  eifemi^ 
nate.  Quinault  nevertheless  was  not  incapable  of  vigorous 
and  impressive  poetry;  a  lyric  grandeur  distinguishes  some 
of  his  songs  ;  he  seems  to  possess  great  felicity  of  adoruiug 
every  subject  with  appropriate  imagery  and  sentiment ;  his 
versification  has  a  smoothness  and  charm  of  melody  which 
has  made  some  say  that  the  lines  were  already  music  before 
they  came  to  the  composer's  hands  ;  his  fables,  whether  taken 
from  mythology  or  modem  romance,  display  invention  and 
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skill.  Voltaire,  La  Harpe,  Schlegel,  and  the  author  of  the 
life  of  Quinault  in  the  Biographie  Universelle,  but  most  of 
all,  the  testimony  of  the  public,  have  compensated  for  the 
severity  of  Boileau.  The  Armide  is  Quinault's  latest  and 
also  his  finest  opera. 


Sect.  II. — On  the  English  Drama. 


39.  The  troubles  of  twenty  years,  and,  much  more,  the  &- 
natica]  antipathy  to  stage-plays  which  the  predonii- 
'h^*^"^  naat  party  affected,  silenced  the  muse  of  the  buskin, 
and  broke  the  continuity  of  those  works  of  the  elder 
dramatists,  which  had  given  a  tone  to  public  sentiment  as  to 
the  drama  from  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Daveniuit 
had,  by  a  sort  of  connivance,  opened  a  small  house  for  the 
representation  of  plays,  though  not  avowedly  so  called,  near 
the  Charter  House  in  1656.  He  obtained  a  patent  after  the 
Restoration.  By  this  IJme  another  generation  bad  arisen, 
and  the  scale  of  taste  was  to  be  adjusted  anew.  The  fond- 
ness for  the  theatre  revived  with  increased  avidity ;  more 
splendid  decoration,  actors  probably,  especially  Betterton,  of 
greater  powers,  and  above  all,  the  attraction  of  female  per- 
formers, who  had  never  been  admitted  on  the  older  stage, 
conspired  with  the  keen  appetite  that  long  restraint  produced, 
and  with  the  general  gaiety,  or  rather  dissoluteness,  of  man- 
ners. Yet  (he  multitude  of  places  for  such  amusement  was 
not  as  great  as  under  the  first  Stuarts.  Two  houses  only 
were  opened  under  royal  patents,  granting  them  an  exclusive 
privilege,  one  by  what  was  called  the  King's  Company,  in 
Drury  Lane,  another  by  the  Duke  of  York's  Company,  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Betterton,  who  was  called  the  English 
Roscius,  till  Garrick  claimed  that  title,  was  sent  to  Paris  by 
Charles  II.,  that,  taking  a  view  of  the  French  stage,  he  might 
better  judge  of  what  would  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
our  own.     It  has  been  said,  and  prt^tably  with  truth,  diat  he 
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introduced  movable  scenes,  instead  of  the  fixed  tapestry  that 
had  been  hung  across  the  stage ;  but  this  improvement  he 
could  not  have  borrowed  from  France.  The  king  not  only 
countenanced  the  theatre  by  his  patronage,  but  by  so  much 
personal  notice  of  the  chief  actors,  and  so  much  interest  in  all 
the  affairs  of  the  theatre,  as  elevated  their  condition. 

40.  An  actor  of  great  talents  is  the  best  friend  of  the 
great  dramatists ;  his  own  genius  demands  theirs  ci,,,,^,  ^f 
for  its  support  and  display ;  and  a  fine  performer  '""^'°  """■ 
would  as  soon  waste  the  powers  of  his  liand  on  feeble  music, 
as  a  man  like  Betterton  or  Garrick  represent  what  is  insipid 
or  in  bad  taste.  We  know  that  the  former,  and  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  were  celebrated  in  the  great  parts  of  our  early 
stage,  in  those  of  Shakspeare  and  Fletcher.  But  the  change 
of  public  taste  is  sometimes  irresistible  by  tbose  who,  as,  in 
Johnscm's  antithesis,  they  "live  to  please,  must  please  to 
live."  Neither  tragedy  nor  conaedy  was  maintained  at  its 
proper  level ;  and  as  the  world  is  apt  to  d«nand  novelty  on 
the  stage,  the  general  tone  of  dramatic  representation  in  this 
period,  whatever  credit  it  may  have  done  to  the  performers, 
reflects  little,  in  comparison  with  our  golden  age,  upon  those 
who  wrote  for  them. 

41.  It  is  observed  by  Scott,  that  the  French  theatre,  which 
was  now  thought  to  be  in  perfection,  guided  the 
criticism  of  Charles's  court,  and  afforded  the  pattern 

of  those  tragedies  which  continued  in  fashion  for  twenty 
years  after  the  Restoration,  and  which  were  called  rhyming 
or  heroic  plays.  Though  there  is  a  general  justice  in  this 
remark,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  inflated  tone  of  these 
plays  is  imitated  from  any  French  tragedy ;  certainly  there 
was  a  nobler  model  in  the  best  works  of  Comeille.  But  Scott 
is  more  right  in  deriving  the  unnatural  and  pedantic  dialogue 
which  prevuled  through  these  performances  from  the  ro- 
mimces  of  Scudery  and  Calprenwle.  These  were,  about  the 
era  of  the  Restoration,  almost  as  popular  among  our  indolent 
gentry  as  in  France ;  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  style 
would  gain  ground  in  tragedy,  which  is  not  so  widely 
remo%'ed  from  what  tragedy  requires,  but  that  an  ordinary 
audience  would  fail  to  perceive  the  difference.  There  is  but 
a  narrow  line  between  the  sublime  and  the  tamid ;  the  man 
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of  business  or  of  pleasure  who  frequents  the  theatre  must 
have  accustomed  himstlf  to  make  such  large  allowances,  to 
put  himself  into  a  state  of  mind  so  totally  different  from  his 
every-day  habits,  that  a  little  extraordinary  deviadoo  from 
nature,  far  from  shocking  him,  will  ratlier  show  like  a  far- 
ther advance  towards  excellence.  Hotspur  and  Almanzor, 
Richard  and  Auningzebe,  seem  to  him  cast  in  the  same 
mould ;  beings  who  can  never  occur  in  the  common  walks  of 
life,  but  whom  the  tragfedian  has,  by  a  tacit  convention  with 
the  audience,  acquired  a  right  of  feigning  like  his  ghosts  and 
witches. 

4)2.  The  first  tragedies  of  Dryden  were  what  was  called 
heroic,  and  written  in  rhyme  ;  an  innovation  which, 
f^iM  <a^  of  course,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  theatre,  lliey  have  occasionally  much  vigour 
of  sentiment  and  much  beautiful  poetry,  with  a  versifica- 
tion sweet  even  to  lusciousness.  The  Conquest  of  Grenada 
is,  on  account  of  its  extravagance,  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  plays ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  Indian  Emperor,  from 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  select  passages  of  perfect  ele- 
gance. It  is  singular  that  although  the  rhythm  of  dramatic 
verse  is  commonly  permitted  to  be  the  most  lax  of  any, 
Dryden  has  in  this  play  availed  himself  of  none  of  his  ^vonted 
privileges.  He  regularly  closes  the  sense  with  the  couplet, 
and  falls  into  a  smoothness  of  cadence  which,  though  exqui- 
sitely mellifluous,  is  perhaps  too  uniform.  In  the  Conquest 
of  Grenada  the  versification  is  rather  more  broken. 

43,  Dryden  may  probably  have  been  fond  of  this  species 
HI.  i.ier  of  tragedy,  on  account  of  his  own  facility  in  rhym- 
ingediei.  jjj^^  j^jjjj  |j|g  ji^jjjt;  gf  condcnsing  his  sense.  Rhyme, 
indeed,  can  only  be  rejected  in  our  language  from  the  tragic 
scene,  because  blank  verse  affords  wider  scope  for  the  emo- 
tions it  ought  to  exdte ;  but  for  the  tumid  rhapsodies  which 
the  personages  of  his  heroic  plays  utter,  there  can  be  no 
excuse.  He  adhered  to  this  tone,  however,  till  the  change  in 
public  taste,  and  especially  the  ridicule  thrown  on  his  own 
plays  by  the  Rehearsal,  drove  him  to  adopt  a  very  different, 
though  not  altogether  faultless  style  of  tragedy.  His  prin- 
cipal  works  of  this  latter  class  are  All  for  Love,  in  I678, 
the  Spanish  Friar,  commonly  referred  to  1682,  and  Don 
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Sebastian,  in  1C90.  Upon  these  the  dramatic  fame  of  Dryden 
is  built ;  while  the  rants  of  Almanzor  and  Maximin  are  never 
mentioned  but  in  ridicule.  The  chief  excellence  of  the  first 
tragedy  appears  to  consist  in  the  beauty  of  the  langui^e,  that 
of  the  second  in  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  that  of  the  third 
in  the  highly  finished  character  of  Dorax.  Dorax  is  the  best  of 
Dryden*8  tragic  characters,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  in  which 
he  has  applied  his  great  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  to 
actual  delineation.  It  is  highly  dramatic,  because  formed  of 
those  complex  passions  which  may  readily  lead  either  to  vir- 
toe  or  to  vice,  and  which  the  poet  can  manage  so  as  to  sur- 
prise the  spectator  without  transgressing  consistency.  The 
Zanga  of  Young,  a  part  of  some  theatrical  efiect,  has  been 
compounded  of  this  character,  and  of  that  of  lago.  But 
Don  Sebastian  is  as  imperfect  as  all  plays  must  be  poo  ^■^, 
in  which  a  single  personage  is  thrown  forward  in  """■ 
too  strong  relief  for  the  rest.  The  language  is  full  of  that 
rant  which  characterised  Dryden's  earlier  tragedies,  and  to 
which  a  natural  predilection  seems,  after  some  interval,  to 
have  brought  him  back.  Sebastian  himself  may  seem  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  contrast  to  Muley  Moloch }  but  if  the 
author  had  any  rule  to  distinguish  the  blustering  of  the  hero 
from  that  of  die  tyrant,  he  has  not  left  the  use  of  it  in  his 
reader's  hands.  The  plot  of  this  tragedy  is  ill  conducted, 
especially  in  the  fifth  act.  Perhaps  the  delicacy  of  the  pre. 
sent  age  may  have  been  too  fastidious  in  excluding  altogether 
from  the  drama  this  class  of  fables  ;  because  they  may  often 
excite  great  interest,  give  scope  to  impassioned  poetry,  and 
are  admirably  calculated  for  the  avayywpiriu  or  discovery,  which 
is  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  critics ;  nor  can  the  story  of 
(Edipus,  which  has  furnished  one  of  the  finest  and  most  art- 
ful tragedies  ever  written,  be  well  thought  an  improper  sub- 
ject even  for  representation.  But  they  require,  of  all  others, 
to  be  dexterously  managed  j  they  may  make  the  main  dis* 
tress  of  a  tragedy,  but  not  an  episode  in  it.  Our  feelings 
revolt  at  seeing,  as  in  Don  Sebastian,  an  incestuous  passion 
brought  forward  as  the  make-weight  of  a  plot,  to  eke  out  a 
fifth  act,  and  to  dispose  of  those  characters  whose  fortune  the 
main  story  has  not  quite  wound  up. 

4^1'.  llie  Spanish  Friar  has  been  praised  for  what  Johnson 
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calls  the  "happy  coincidence  and  coalitioo  of  the  two  plots." 
spinub  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  can  be  meant  hy  a 
*^'-  compliment  which  seems  either  ironical  or  ignorant 
Nothing  can  be  more  remote  from  the  truth.  The  arti6ce  of 
combining  two  distinct  stories  on  the  stage  is,  we  may  8U{^)ose, 
either  to  interweave  the  incidents  of  one  into  those  of  the  otiier, 
or  at  least  so  to  connect  some  characters  with  each  intrigae, 
as  to  make  the  spectator  fancy  them  less  distinct  than  they  are. 
Thus  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  courtship  of  Bassanio 
and  Portia  is  happily  connected  with  the  main  plot  of  Antonio 
and  Shylock  by  two  circumstances  ;  it  is  to  set  Bassanio  for- 
ward in  his  suit  that  the  fatal  bond  is  first  given  ;  and  it  is  by 
Portia's  address  that  its  forfeiture  is  explained  away.  The 
same  play  affords  an  instance  of  another  kind  of  underplot, 
that  of  Lorenzo  and  Jessica,  which  is  more  episodical,  and 
might  perhaps  be  removed  without  any  material  loas  to  the 
fable  ;  though  even  this  serves  to  account  for,  we  do  not  say 
to  palliate,  the  vindictive  exasperation  of  the  Jew.  But  to 
which  of  these  do  the  comic  scenes  in  the  Spanish  Friar  bear 
most  resemblance  ?  Certainly  to  the  latter.  They  consist 
entirely  of  an  Intrigue  which  Lorenzo,  a  young  officer,  carries 
on  with  a  rich  usurer's  wife  ;  but  there  is  not,  even  by  acci- 
dent,  any  relation  between  his  adventures  and  the  love  and 
murder  which  go  forward  in  the  palace.  The  Spanish  Friar, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  comedy,  is  reckoned  the  best  performance  of 
Dryden  in  that  line.  Father  Dominic  is  very  amusing,  and 
has  been  copied  very  freely  by  succeeding  dramatists,  espe- 
cially in  the  Duenna.  But  Dryden  has  no  great  abundance 
of  wit  in  this  or  any  of  his  comedies.  His  jests  are  practical, 
and  he  seems  to  have  written  more  for  the  eye  than  the  ear. 
It  may  be  noted  as  a  proof  of  this,  diat  his  stage  directions 
are  unusually  full.  In  point  of  diction,  the  Spanish  Friar  in 
its  tragic  scenes,  and  all  for  Love,  are  certainly  the  best  plays 
of  Dryden.  They  are  the  least  infected  with  his  great  fault, 
bombast,  and  should  perhaps  be  read  over  and  over  by  those 
who  would  learn  the  true  tone  of  English  tragedy.  In  dig- 
nity, in  animation,  in  striking  images  and  figures,  there  are 
few  or  none  that  excel  them  ;  the  power  indeed  of  impressing 
sympathy,  or  commanding  tears,  was  seldom  placed  by  nature 
within  the  reach  of  Dryden. 
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45.  The  Oq)han  of  Otway,  and  his  Venice  Preserved,  will 
generallybe  reckonedthe  besttragediesof  this  period. 

They  have  both  a  deep  pathos,  springing  from  the 
intense  and  unmerited  distress  of  women  ;  both,  especially 
the  tatter,  have  a  dramatic  eloquence,  rapid  and  flowing,  with 
less  of  turgid  extravi^nce  than  we  find  in  Otway's  contem- 
poraries, and  sometimes  with  very  graceful  poetry.  The 
story  of  the  Orphan  is  domestic,  and  borrowed  as  I  believe, 
from  some  French  novel,  though  I  do  not  at  present  remember 
where  I  have  read  it ;  it  was  once  popular  on  the  stage,  and 
gave  scope  for  good  acting,  but  is  unpleasing  to  the  delicacy 
of  our  own  age.  Venice  Preserved  is  more  frequently  re- 
presented than  any  tragedy  after  those  of  Shakspeare  j  the 
plot  is  highly  drunatic  in  conception  and  conduct ;  even  what 
seems,  when  we  read  it,  a  defect,  the  shifting  of  our  wishes, 
or  perhaps  rather  of  our  ill  wishes,  between  two  parties,  the 
senate  and  the  conspirators,  who  are  redeemed  by  no  virtue, 
does  not,  as  is  shown  by  experience,  interfere  with  the  spec- 
tator's interest.  Pierre  indeed  is  one  of  those  villains  for 
whom  it  is  easy  to  exdte  the  sympathy  of  the  half-principled 
and  the  inconsiderate.  But  the  great  attraction  is  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Belvidera ;  and  when  that  part  is  represented  by 
such  as  we  remember  to  have  seen,  no  tragedy  is  honoured 
by  such  a  tribute,  not  of  tears  alone,  but  of  more  agony  than 
many  would  seek  to  endure.  The  versification  of  Otway,  like 
that  of  most  in  this  period,  runs  almost  to  an  exc^s  into  the 
line  of  eleven  syllables,  sometimes  also  into  the  sdruccioh 
form,  or  twelve  syllables  with  a  dactylic  close.  Hiese  give  a 
consider^le  animation  to  tragic  verse. 

46.  Southern's  Fatal  Discovery,  latterly  represented  by  the 
name  of  Isabella,  is  almost  as  familiar  to  the  lovers  of  ^^^^^^ 
our  theatre  as  Venice  Preserved  itself;  and  for  the 

same  reason,  that  whenever  an  actress  of  great  tragic  powers 
arises,  the  part  of  Isabella  is  as  fitted  to  exhibit  them  as  that 
of  Belvidera.  The  choice  and  conduct  of  the  story  are,  how- 
ever, Soathem's  chief  merits  ;  for  there  is  little  vigour  in  the 
language,  though  it  is  natural  and  free  from  the  usual  faults 
of  his  age.  A  similar  character  may  be  given  to  his  other 
tragedy,  Oroonoko ;  in  which  Southern  deserves  the  praise 
of  having,  first  of  any  English  writer,  denounced  the  traflfic 
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in  slaves,  and  the  cruelties  of  their  West  Indian  bondage. 
The  moral  feeling  is  high  in  this  tragedy  ;   and  it  has  some- 
times been  acted  with  a  certain  success  ;  but  the  executiou  is 
not  that  of  a  superior  dramatist.     Of  Lee  nothing 
need  be  said,  but  that  be  is,  in  spite  of  his  proverbial 
extravagance,  a  man  of  poetical  mind  and  some  dramatic 
skill.     But  be  has  violated  historic  truth  in  Theodosius  witb- 
out  gMning  much  by  invention.     TTie  Mourning  Bride  of 
Congreve  is  ^vritten  in  prolix  declamation,  with  no 
power  over  the  passions.  Johnson  is  well  known  to 
have  praised  a  few  lines  in  this  tragedy  as  among  the  finest 
descriptions  in  the  language ;  while  others,  by  a  sort  of  con- 
trariety, have  spoken  of  them  as  worth  notbmg.     Truth  is 
in  its  usual  middle  path  ;    many  better  passages  may  be 
found,  but  they  are  well  written  and  impressive.* 

47.  In  the  early  English  comedy,  we  find  a  large  inter, 
mixture  of  obscenity  in  the  lower  characters,  nor 
?eim  "''  ^l^^ys  confined  to  them,  with  no  infrequent  scenes 
of  licentious  incident  and  language.  But  these  are 
invariably  so  brought  forward  as  to  manifest  the  dramatist's 
scorn  of  vice,  and  to  exdte  no  other  sentiment  in  a  spectator 
of  even  an  ordinary  degree  of  moral  purity.  In  the  plays  that 
appeared  after  the  Restoration,  and  that  from  the  beginning, 
a  difiTerent  tone  was  assumed.  Vice  was  in  her  full  career  on 
the  stage,  unchecked  by  reproof,  unshamed  by  contrast,  and 
for  the  most  part  unpunished  by  mortification  at  the  close. 
Nor  are  these  less  coarse  in  expression,  or  less  impudent  in 
their  delineation  of  low  debauchery,  than  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding period.  It  may  be  observed,  on  the  contrary,  that  they 
rarely  exhibit  the  manners  of  truly  polished  life,  according  to 
any  notions  we  can  frame  of  them,  and  are,  in  this  respect, 
much  below  those  of  Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  Shirley.  It 
might  not  be  easy  perhaps  to  find  a  scene  in  any  comedy  of 
Charles  II.'s  reign  where  one  character  has  the  behaviour  of 
a  gentleman,  in  the  sense  which  we  attach  to  the  word.  Yet 
tlie  authors  of  these  were  themselves  in  the  world,  and  some- 
times men  of  family  and  considerable  station.  The  cause 
must  be  found  in  the  state  of  society  itself,  debased  as  well  as 

■  Mourning  Bride,  act  IL  scene  3.     Jobnaon^  Life  ot  Coagren. 
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corrupted,  partly  by  the  example  of  the  court,  partly  by  the 
practice  of  living  in  taverns,  which  became  much  more  inve- 
terate after  the  Restoration  than  before.  The  contrast  with 
the  manners  of  Paris,  as  far  as  the  stage  is  their  mirror,  does 
not  tell  to  our  advantage,  lliese  plays,  as  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, do  not  aim  at  the  higher  glories  of  comic  writing ; 
they  display  no  knowledge  of  nature,  nor  often  rise  to  any 
other  conception  of  character  than  ia  guined  by  a  caricature  of 
some  known  class,  or  perhaps  of  some  remarkable  individual. 
Nor  do  they  in  general  deserve  much  credit  as  comedies  of 
intrlgrue ;  the  plot  is  seldom  invented  with  much  care  for  its 
development ;  and  if  scenes  follow  one  another  in  a  series  of 
diverting  incidents,  if  the  entanglements  are  such  as  produce 
laughter,  above  all,  if  the  personages  keep  up  a  well-sus- 
tained battle  of  repartee,  the  purpose  is  sufRciently  answered. 
It  is  in  this  that  Oiey  often  excel ;  some  of  them  have  consi> 
derable  humour  in  the  representation  of  character,  though  this 
may  not  be  very  original,  and  a  good  deal  of  wit  in  their 
dialogue. 

48.  Wycherley  is  remembered  for  two  comedies,  the  Pldn 
Dealer,  and  the  Country  Wife,  the  latter  represented 

with  some  change,  in  modern  times,  under  the  name 
of  the  Country  Girl.  The  former  has  beea  frequently  said 
to  be  taken  from  the  Misanthrope  of  Moliere ;  but  this,  like 
many  current  assertions,  seems  to  have  little  if  any  founda- 
tion. Manly,  the  Plain  Dealer,  is,  like  Alceste,  a  speaker  of 
truth  J  but  the  idea  is  at  least  one  which  it  was  easy  to  con- 
ceive MHthout  plagiarism,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  resem- 
blance in  any  circumstance  or  scene  of  the  two  comedies.  We 
cannot  say  the  same  of  the  Country  Wife  ;  it  was  evidently 
suggested  by  L'Ecole  des  Femmes ;  the  character  of  Amolphe 
has  been  copied ;  but  even  here  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
piece  of  Wycherley  is  bis  own.  It  is  more  artificial  than  that 
of  Moliere,  wherein  too  much  passes  in  description  ;  the  part 
of  Agnes  is  rendered  still  more  poignant ;  and  among  the 
comedies  of  Charles's  reign,  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  surpassed 
by  any. 

49.  Shadwetl  and  Etherege,  and  the  famous  Afra  Behn, 
have  endeavoured  to  make  the  stage  as  grossly  immoral  as 
their  talents  permitted  ;  but  the  two  former,  especially  Shad- 
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well,  are  not  destitute  of  humour.  At  the  death  of  Charles 
tiBi>ro>s-  it  1^  reached  the  lowest  point ;  after  the  Revotu- 
STRnolu-  tion,  it  became  not  much  more  a  school  of  virtue, 
"""^  but  rather  a  better  one  of  polished  manners  than 

before  ;  and  certunly  drew  to  its  service  some  men  of  ccmuc 
genius,  whose  names  are  now  not  only  very  familiar  to  our 
ears,  aa  the  boasts  of  our  theatre,  but  whose  works  have  not 
all  ceased  to  enliven  its  walls. 

50.  CoDgreve,  by  the  Old  Badielor,  written,  as  some  have 
said,  at  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  in  fact  not  quite 
so  soon,  and  represented  in  l693>  placed  himself  at 
once  in  a  rank  which  he  has  always  retained.  Though  not, 
I  think,  the  iirst,  he  is  undeniably  among  the  first  names. 
The  Old  Bachelor  was  quickly  followed  by  the  Double 
Dealer,  and  that  by  Love  for  Love,  in  which  be  reached  the 
summit  of  his  reputation.  The  last  of  his  four  comedies,  the 
Way  of  the  World,  is  said  to  have  been  coldly  received  ;  for 
which  it  is  hard  to  assign  any  substantia]  cause,  unless  it  be 
some  want  of  sequence  in  the  plot.  The  peculiar  excellence 
of  Congreve  is  his  wit,  incessantly  sparkling  from  the  lips  of 
almost  every  character,  but  on  this  account  it  is  accompanied 
by  want  of  nature  and  simplicity.  Nature  indeed  and  sim- 
plicity do  not  belong,  as  proper  attributes,  to  that  comedy 
which,  itself  the  creature  of  an  artificial  society,  has  for  its 
proper  business  to  exaggerate  the  affectation  and  hollowness 
of  the  world.  A  critical  code  which  should  require  the 
comedy  of  polite  life  to  be  natural  would  make  it  intolerable. 
But  there  are  limits  of  deviation  from  likeness  which  even 
caricature  must  not  transgress  ;  and  the  type  of  truth  should 
always  regulate  the  playful  aberrations  of  an  inventive  pendl. 
The  manners  of  Congreve's  comedies  are  not,  to  us  at  least, 
like  those  of  reality  ;  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have  any  cause 
to  suppose  that  they  much  better  represent  the  times  in  which 
they  appeared.  His  characters,  with  an  exception  or  two, 
are  heartless  and  vicious ;  which,  on  being  attacked  by 
Collier,  he  justified,  probably  by  an  afterthought,  on  the 
authority  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  comedy ;  that  it  is 
filfiv^ii  foiuAoTfpaw,  an  imitation  of  what  is  the  worse  in 
human  nature.*     But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  more 

■  Congrcie'a  Amcmlinenti  of  Itfr.  Collier's  blse  dtatioin. 
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than  any  precediog  writer  among*  as,  he  kept  up  the  tone  of 
a  gentleman  ;  hia  men  of  the  world  are  profligate,  but  not 
coarse  ;  he  rarelyi  like  Shadwell,  or  even  Dryden,  caters  for 
the  populace  of  the  theatre  by  such  indecencies  as  they  must 
understand  ;  he  gave,  in  fact,  a  tone  of  refinement  to  the 
public  taste,  which  it  never  lost,  and  which,  in  its  preces- 
sion, has  almost  banished  his  own  comedies  from  the  stage. 

51.  Love  for  Love  is  generally  reputed  the  best  of  these. 
Congreve  has  never  any  great  success  in  the  con-  {.onitir 
oeption  or  management  of  his  plot ;  but  in  this  ^*"' 
comedy  there  is  leaat  to  censure  ;  several  of  the  characters 
are  exceedingly  humorous  ;  the  incidents  are  numerous  and 
not  complex ;  the  wit  is  often  admirable.  Angelica  and 
Miss  Prue,  Ben  and  Tattle,  have  been  repeatedly  imitated  } 
but  they  have,  I  think,  a  considerable  degree  of  dramatic 
originality  in  themselves.  Johnson  has  observed  that  '*  Ben 
the  sailor  is  not  reckoned  over  natural,  but  he  is  very  divert- 
ing." Possibly  he  may  be  quite  as  natural  a  portrwt  of  a 
mere  sailor,  as  that  to  which  we  have  become  used  in  modem 
comedy. 

Sa.  The  Way  of  the  World  I  should  perhaps  incline  to 
place  next  to  this ;  the  coquetry  of  Millamant,  not  h,,  ^hir 
without  some  touches  of  delicacy  and  affection,  the  """"'"■ 
impertinent  coxcombry  of  Petulant  and  Witwood,  the  mixture 
of  wit  and  ridiculous  vanity  in  Lady  Wishfort,  are  amusing 
to  the  reader.  Congreve  has  here  made  more  use  than,  as 
far  as  I  remember,  bad  been  common  in  England,  of  the  all- 
important  soubrette,  on  whom  so  much  depends  in  French 
comedy.  The  manners  of  France  happily  enabled  her  drama- 
tists to  improve  what  they  had  borrowed  with  signal  success 
from  the  ancient  stage,  the  witty  and  artful  servant,  faithful 
to  his  master  while  he  deceives  every  one  besides,  by  adding 
this  female  attendant,  not  less  versed  in  every  artifice,  nor 
less  quick  in  repartee.  Mincing  and  Foible,  in  this  play  of 
Congreve,  are  good  ^cimens  of  the  dass ;  but  speaking 
with  some  hesitation,  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  found,  at 
least  not  so  naturally  drawn,  in  the  comedies  of  Charles's 
time.  Many  would,  perhaps  not  without  cause,  prefer  the 
Old  Bachelor ;  which  abounds  with  wit,  but  seems  rather 
deficient  in  originality  of  character  and  circumstance.     The 
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Double  Dealer  is  entitled  to  the  same  prdse  of  wit,  and  some 
of  the  characters,  though  rather  eiiaggerated,  are  amusing ; 
but  the  plot  is  so  entangled  towards  the  conclusion,  that  I 
have  found  it  difficult,  even  in  reading,  to  comprehend  it. 
53.  Congreve  is  not  superior  to  Farquhar  and  Vanbrugh, 

Firquhar.    'f  we  might  coinparc  the  whole   of   their  w^orks. 

VMbnigh.  pfgygp  }]ag  }]g  equalled  in  vivacity,  in  originality  of 
contrivance,  or  in  clear  and  rapid  development  of  intrigue, 
the  Beaux'  Stratagem  of  the  one,  and  much  less  the  admirable 
delineation  of  the  Wronghead  family  in  the  Provoked  Hus- 
band of  the  other.  But  these  were  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Farquhar's  Trip  to  the  Jubilee,  though  once  a  popular 
comedy,  is  not  distinguished  by  more  than  an  easy  flow  of  wit, 
and  perhaps  a  little  novelty  in  some  of  the  characters ;  it  is 
indeed  written  in  much  superior  language  to  the  pla^ 
anterior  to  the  Revolution.  But  the  Relapse,  and  the  Pro- 
voked Wife  of  Vanbrugh,  have  attained  a  considerable  repu- 
tation. In  the  former,  the  character  of  Amanda  is  interesting ; 
especially  in  the  momentary  wavering  and  quick  recovery  of 
her  virtue.  This  is  the  first  homage  that  the  theatre  had  paid, 
since  the  Restoration,  to  female  chastity ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  vicious  tone  of  the  other  characters,  in  which  Vanbrugh 
has  gone  as  great  lengths  as  any  of  his  contemporaries,  we 
perceive  the  beginnings  of  a  re-action  in  public  spirit,  which 
gradually  reformed  and  elevated  the  moral  standard  pf  the 
stage.*  The  Provoked  Wife,  though  it  cannot  be  smd  to 
give  any  proofs  of  this  sort  of  improvement,  has  some  merit 
a^  a  comedy  ;  it  is  witty  and  animated,  as  Vanbrugh  usually 
was  ;  the  character  of  Sir  John  Brute  may  not  have  been  too 
great  a  caricature  of  real  manners,  such  as  survived  from  the 
debased  reign  of  Charles  ;  and  the  endeavour  to  expose  the 
gTossness  of  the  older  generation  was  itself  an  evidence  that 
a  better  polish  had  been  given  to  social  life. 

■  Tills  puriRcation  or  English  comrdy  rather    shotrn    \o    avoiding    coarse    in- 

hts    Bometinm    been    sttrihuEed    to  tbe  decencies  Ihan  in  much  elevation  of  wn- 

eficcta  of  &  famous  essay  by  Collier  on  tlment.     Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  ttM 

tho    immorality  of  the    English    stage,  first  comedy  which  em  be  called  moral; 

But  ifpublic  opinion   hod  not  Iwcn  pre-  Gibber,  in  those  parts  of  tlie  Provoked 

pared   to   go   Blon{[,    in   a   considerable  Hud)aQd    that    be    wrote,   carried    thii 

degree,  wilb  Collier,  his  animsdvereiona  farther,  and   the  stage  afterwards  grew 

could  bane  produced  llltte  change.      In  more   and    more   refilled,  till  it  beoime 

point  of  fact,  the  subsequent   improve-  languid  and  M     ' 
iDcnt  was  but  slow,  and,  for  some  years. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


HISTORY   OP  POLITE   LITERATURE   IN   PROSE,   FROM 
1650  TO   1700. 


Ilali/  —  High  BefinrmenI  of  FrrndtLaxgiiage  —  Fontrneffe  —  St,  Earrrmmd  — 
Sevigne  —  Boihouri  ami  Rapia  —  Mucellatieimt  WriUn  —  Eng&th  Style  — 
and  Criticmu  —  Dyden. 

1.  If  Italy  could  furnish  no  long  list  of  conspicuous  names 
in  this  department  of  literature  to  our  last  period, 
she  is  far  more  deficient  in  the  present.  The  Prose  "Hmtunin 
Florentine  of  Dad,  a  collection  of  what  seemed  the 
best  specimens  of  Italian  eloquence  in  this  century,  served 
chiefly  to  prove  its  mediocrity,  nor  has  that  editor,  by  his  own 
panegyric  on  Louis  XIV.  or  any  other  of  his  writings,  been 
able  to  redeem  its  name."  Tne  sermons  of  Segneri  have 
already  been  mentioned ;  the  eulogies  bestowed  on  them  seem 
to  be  founded,  in  some  measure,  on  the  surrounding  barren- 
ness. The  letters  of  Magalotti,  and  still  more  of  Redt, 
themselves  philosophers,  and  generally  writing  on  philosophy, 
seem  to  do  more  credit  than  any  thing  else  to  this  penod.t 

S.  Crescimbeni,  the  founder  of  the  Arcadian  Society,  has 
made  an  honourable  name  by  his  exertions  to  purify  crtmni. 
the  national  taste,  as  well  as  by  his  diligence  in  pre-  '™'' 
serving  the  memory  of  better  ages  than  his  own.  His  His- 
tory of  National  Poetry  is  a  laborious  and  useful  work,  to 
which  I  have  sometimes  been  indebted.  His  treatise  on  the 
beauty  of  that  poetry  is  only  known  to  me  through  Salfi.  It 
is  written  in  di^ogue,  tJie  speakers  being  Arcadians.    Anxious 
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to  extirpate  the  school  of  the  Msrinisls,  without  falling  back 
nltogether  into  that  of  Petrardi,  he  set  up  Coetanzo  as  a  model 
of  poetry.  Most  of  his  precepts,  Salfi  observes,  are  very  tri- 
vial at  present ;  but  at  the  epoch  of  its  appearance,  bis  work 
was  of  great  service  towards  the  reform  of  Italian  literature.* 
3.  T^is  period,  the  second  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 

comprehends  the  most  considerable,  and  in  every 
L^i°  XIV.    aenae  the  most  important  and  distinguished  portion 

of  what  was  once  called  the  great  age  in  France,  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  this  period  the  literature  of  France 
was  adorned  by  its  moBt  brilliant  writers ;  since,  notwith- 
standing the  genius  and  popularity  of  some  who  followed,  we 
generally  find  a  still  higher  place  awarded  by  men  of  fine 
taste  to  Bossuet  and  Pascal  than  to  Volture  and  Montesquieu. 
The  language  was  written  with  a  care  that  might  have  fettered 
the  powers  of  ordinary  men,  but  rendered  mose  of  such  as 
we  have  mentioned  more  resplendent.  The  laws  of  taste  and 
grammar,  like  those  of  nature,  were  held  immutable ;  it  was 
the  province  of  human  genius  to  deal  with  them,  as  it  does 
with  nature,  by  a  skilful  employment,  not  by  a  preposterous 
and  ineffectual  rebellion  against  their  control.  Purity  and 
perspicuity,  simplicity  and  ease,  were  condibons  of  good 
writing  ;  it  was  never  thought  that  an  author,  especially  in 
prose,  might  transgress  the  recognised  idiom  of  bis  mother- 
tongue,  or  invent  words  unknown  to  it,  for  the  sake  of  eSect 
or  novelty  ;  or,  if  in  some  rare  occurrence  so  bold  a  course 
might  be  forgiven,  these  exceptions  were  but  as  miracles  in 
religion,  which  would  cease  to  strike  us,  or  be  no  miracles  at 
all,  but  for  the  regularity  of  the  laws  to  which  they  bear  wit- 
ness even  while  they  infringe  them.  We  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  defer  Uie  praise  which  some  great  French  writers 
have  deserved  on  the  score  of  their  language  for  this  ch^ter. 
Bossuet,  Matebranche,  Arnauld,  and  Pascal,  have  already 
been  commemorated  J  and  it  is  sufficient  to  point  out  two 
causes  in  perpetual  operation  during  this  period  which  en- 
nobled and  preserved  in  purity  the  literature  of  France  ;  one, 
the  salutary  influence  of  the  Academy,  the  other,  that  emu- 
lation between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  for  public  esteem, 
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which  was  better  displayed  in  their  politer  writings,  than  In 
the  abstruse  and  endless  controversy  of  the  five  propositions, 
A  few  remwD  to  be  mentioned ;  and  as  the  subject  of  this 
chapter,  in  order  to  nvoid  frequent  subdivisions,  is  miscella- 
neous, the  reader  must  expect  to  find  that  we  do  not,  in  every 
instance,  confine  ourselves  to  what  he  may  consider  as  polite 
letters. 

4.  Fontenelle,  by  the  variety  of  his  talents,  by  their  appli- 
cation to  the  pursuits  most  congenial  to  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  his  contemporaries,  and  by  that  -biieiu- 
extraordinary  longevity  which  made  those  contem- 
poraries not  less  than  three  generations  of  mankind,  may  be 
reckoned  the  best  representative  of  French  literature.  Bom  in 
IG57,  and  dying  within  a  few  days  of  a  complete  century,  in 
17^7>  iie  enjoyed  the  most  protracted  life  of  any  among  the 
modern  learned ;  and  that  a  life  in  the  full  sunshine  of  Parisian 
literature,  without  care  and  without  disease.  In  nothing  was 
Fontenelle  a  great  writer  ;  his  mental  and  moral  disposition 
resembled  each  other  ;  equable,  without  the  capacity  of  per- 
forming,  and  hardly  of  conceiving,  any  thing  truly  elevated, 
but  not  less  exempt  from  the  fruits  of  passion,  from  paradox, 
unreasonableness,  and  prejudice.  His  best  productions  are, 
perhaps,  the  eulogies  on  the  deceased  members  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  which  he  pronounced  during  almost  forty 
years,  but  these  nearly  all  belong  to  the  eighteenth  century ; 
they  are  just  and  candid,  with  sufficient,  though  not  very 
profound,  knowledge  of  the  exact  sdences,  and  a  style  pure 
and  flowing,  which  his  good  sense  had  freed  from  some  early 
affectation,  and  his  cold  temper  as  well  as  sound  understand- 
ing restrained  from  extravagance.  In  his  first  works  we 
have  symptoms  of  an  infirmity  belonging  more  frequently  to 
age  than  to  youth ;  but  Fontenelle  was  never  young  in  pas- 
sion. He  there  affects  the  tone  of  somewhat  pedantic  and 
frigid  gallantry  which  seems  to  have  survived  the  society  of 
the  Hotel  Rambouillet  who  had  countenanced  it,  and  which 
borders  too  nearly  on  the  language  which  Moliere  and  his 
disciples  had  well  exposed  in  their  coxcombs  on  the  stage. 

5.  The  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  published,  I  think,  in 
1685,  are  condemned  by  some  critics  for  their  false  taste  and 
perpetual  strain  at  something  unexpected  and  paradoxical. 

una  r-         ] 
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Hie  leading  idea  is,  of  course,  borrowed  from  Ludan  ;  but 
FoDtenelle  has  aimed  at  greater  poignancy  by  con- 
icigtiu  Vr    trast ;  the  ghosts  in  his  dialogues  are  exactly  those 
who  had  least  in  common  with  each  other  in  life,  and 
the  general  object  is  to  bring,  by  some  happy  analt^  which 
had  not  occurred  to  the  reader,  or  by  some  ingenious  de- 
fence of  what  he  had  been  accustomed  to  despise,  the  pro- 
minences and  depressions  of  historic  characters  to  a.  level. 
This  is  what  is  always  well  received  in  the  kind  of  society  for 
which  Fontenelle  wrote ;  but  if  much  is  mere  sophistry  in 
his  dialogues,  if  the  general  tone  is  little  above  that  of  the 
world,  diere  is  also,  what  we  often  find  in  the  world,  some 
acuteness  and  novelty,  and  some  things  put  in  a  light  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  not  to  neglect. 

6.  Fenelon,  not  many  years  afterwards,  copied  the  scheme, 
iphmnr  though  not  the  style,  of  Fontenelle  in  his  own  Dia- 
FcHhui.  loguea  of  the  Dead,  written  for  the  use  of  his  pupil 
the  Duke  ^  Burgundy.  Some  of  these  dialogues  are  not 
truly  of  the  dead ;  the  characters  speak  as  if  on  earth,  and 
with  earthly  designs.  They  have  certainly  more  solid  sense 
and  a  more  elevated  morality  than  those  of  Fontenelle,  to 
which  La  Harpe  has  preferred  them.  The  noble  zeal  of  Fe- 
nelon not  to  spare  the  vices  of  kings,  in  writing  for  the  heir 
of  one  so  imperious  and  so  open  to  the  censure  of  reflecting 
minds,  shines  thoughout  these  dialogues ;  but  designed  as 
they  were  for  a  boy,  they  naturally  appear  in  some  places  ra- 
ther superficial. 

7-  Fontenelle  succeeded  better  in  his  famous  dialogues  on 
Fonie-  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  Les  Mondes ;  in  which,  if 
TiuniiiT  nt  tfae  conccptiou  is  not  wholly  original,  he  has  at  least 
*'"'*'■  developed  it  with  so  much  spirit  and  vivadty,  that 
it  would  show  as  bad  taste  to  censure  his  work,  as  to  reckon 
it  a  model  for  imitation.  It  is  one  of  those  happy  ideas 
which  have  been  privileged  monopolies  of  the  first  mventor ; 
and  it  will  be  found  accordingly  that  all  attempts  to  copy  tJiis 
whimsical  union  of  gallantry  with  science  have  been  insipid 
almost  to  a  ridiculous  degree.  Fontenelle  throws  so  mudi 
gaiety  and  wit  into  his  compliments  to  the  lady  whom  he 
inidates  into  his  theory,  that  we  do  not  confound  them  with 
the  nonsense  of  coxcombs  j  and  she  is  herself  so  spirited,  on- 
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afiected  find  clever,  that  no  plulosopher  could  be  ashamed  of 
gdlantry  towards  so  deserving  an  object,  llie  fascinating 
paradox,  as  then  it  seemed  though  our  children  are  now- 
taught  to  lisp  it,  that  the  moon,  the  planets,  the  fixed  stars, 
are  full  of  inhabitants,  is  presented  with  no  more  Bhow  of 
science  than  was  indispensable,  but  with  a  varying  liveliness 
that,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  consequences,  has  served  to  con- 
vince as  well  as  amuse.  The  plurality  of  worlds  had  been 
suggested  by  Wilkins,  and  probably  by  some  Cartesians  in 
France ;  but  it  was  first  rendered  a  popular  tenet  by  this 
agreeable  little  book  of  Fontenelle,  which  had  a  great  circu- 
lation in  Europe.  The  ingenuity  with  which  he  obviates  the 
difficulties  that  he  is  compelled  to  acknowledge,  is  worthy  of 
praise  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  the  popular  truths  of  physical  as- 
tronomy is  found  in  these  dialogoea. 

8.  The  History  of  Oracles,  which  Fontenelle  published  in 
l(i87>  is  worthy  of  observation  as  a  sign  of  the  hiihihott 
change  that  was  working  in  literature.  In  the  pro-  "'  0"«^"- 
vinces  of  erudition  and  of  polite  letters,  long  so  independent, 
perhaps  even  so  hostile,  some  tendency  towards  a  coalition 
began  to  i^pear.  The  men  of  the  world,  especially  after 
they  had  acquired  a  free  temper  of  thinking  in  religion,  and 
become  accustomed  to  talk  about  philosophy,  desired  to  know 
something  of  the  questions  which  the  learned  disputed  ;  but 
they  demanded  this  knowledge-by  a  short  and  easy  road,  with 
no  great  sacrifice  of  dieir  leisure  or  attention.  Fontenelle, 
in  the  History  of  Oracles,  as  in  the  dialogues  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds,  premred  a  repast  for  their  taste.  A  learned  Dutch 
physician,  Van  Dale,  in  a  dull  work,  had  taken  up  the  subject  of 
the  ancient  oracles,  and  expluned  them  by  human  imposture 
instead  of  that  of  the  devil,  which  had  be«i  the  more  ortho- 
dox hypothesis.  A  certain  degree  of  paradox,  or  want  of 
orthodoxy,  already  gave  a  zest  to  a  book  in  France ;  and  Fon- 
tenelle's  lively  manner,  with  more  learning  than  good  society 
at  Paris  possessed,  and  about  as  much  as  it  could  endure, 
united  to  a  clear  and  acute  line  of  argument,  created  a  popu- 
larity for  his  History  of  Oracles,  which  we  cannot  reckon 
altogether  unmerited.* 

*  I  h»e  Dot  compared,  or  indeed  read,    that  some  of  the  reuoning,  not  the  levn. 
VnD  Dale's  wock )  but  I  rather  iiupect    ing,  of  Fonleuelle  is  originil. 
H  u    3 
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9<  The  works  of  St  Evremond  were  collected  after  lus 
St.  ETrc-  death  in  1705  ;  but  many  had  been  printed  before, 
'"^-  and  he  evidently  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  fame  of  St  Evremond  as  a  brilliant 
star,  during  a  long  life,  in  the  polished  ariatocracy  of  France 
and  England,  gave  for  a  time  a  considerable  lustre  to  his 
writings,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  such  efiusioos  as  the 
d^ly  intercourse  of  good  company  called  forth.  In  verse  or 
in  prose,  he  is  the  gallant  friend,  rather  than  lover,  of  ladies 
who,  secure  probably  of  love  in  some  other  quarter)  were 
proud  of  the  friendship  of  a  wit.  He  never,  to  do  him  jus- 
tice, mistakes  his  character,  which  as  his  age  was  not  a  little 
advanced,  might  have  incurred  ridicule.  Hortense  Mandni, 
Duchess  of  Mazarin,  is  his  heroine ;  but  we  take  litlJe 
interest  in  compliments  to  a  woman  neither  respected  in  her 
life,  nor  remembered  since.  Nothing  can  be  more  trifling 
than  the  general  character  of  the  writings  of  St  Evremond ; 
but  sometimes  he  rises  to  literary  criticism,  or  even  civil 
history ;  and  on  sudi  topics  he  is  dear,  unaffected,  cold, 
without  imagination  or  sensibility  ;  a  type  of  the  frigid  being, 
whom  an  aristocratic  and  highly  polished  society  is  apt  to 
produce.  The  chief  merit  of  St  Evremond  is  in  his  s^le 
and  manner.  He  has  less  wit  than  Voiture,  who  contributed 
to  form  him,  or  than  Voltaire,  whom  he  contributed  to  form  ; 
'  but  he  shows  neither  the  effort  of  the  former,  nor  the  rest- 
lessness of  the  latter.  Voltwre,  however,  when  he  is  most 
quiet,  as  in  the  earliest  and  best  of  his  historical  works, 
seems  to  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  St  Evremond* 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  fiuniliar  with  the 
latter's  writings. 

10.  A  woman  has  the  glory  of  being  full  as  conspicuous  io 
Mmimm,  thfi  graces  of  style  as  any  writer  of  this  famous  age. 
dc  ss.i(n«.  j|,  -g  evident  uiat  this  was  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
Her  letters  indeed  were  not  published  tilt  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  they  were  written  in  the  mid-day  of  Louis's  reign. 
Their  ease  and  freedom  from  affectation  are  more  striking  by 
contrast  with  the  two  epistolary  styles  which  had  been  most 
admired  in  France,  that  of  Balzac,  which  is  laboriously  tumid) 
and  that  of  Voiture,  which  becomes  insipid  by  dint  of  affec- 
tation.   Every  one  perceives  that  in  the  letters  of  a  mother  to 
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her  daughter  the  puhlic,  in  a  strict  sense,  is  not  thought  of ; 
and  yet  die  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  what  men  of  wit 
and  taste  would  desire  to  hear  and  read,  gives  a  certain  man- 
nerism, I  will  not  flay  air  of  effort,  even  to  the  letters  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne.  The  abandonment  of  the  heart  to  its 
casual  impulses  is  not  so  genuine  as  in  some  that  have  since 
been  published.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  it  is  possible  to  be- 
come afiected  in  copying  her  unaffected  style ;  and  some  of 
W^pole's  letters  bear  witness  to  this.  Her  wit  and  talent  of 
punting  by  single  touches  are  very  eminent  j  scarcely  any 
collection  of  letters,  which  contain  so  little  that  can  interest 
a  distant  age,  are  read  with  such  pleasure  ;  if  they  have  any 
general  fault,  it  is  a  little  monotony  and  excess  of  affection 
towards  her  daughter,  which  is  reported  to  have  wearied  its 
object,  and,  in  contrast  with  this,  a  little  want  of  sensibility 
towards  all  beyond  her  immediate  friends,  and  a  readiness  to 
find  something  ludicrous  in  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of 
othera." 

II.  The  Frendi  Academy  had  been  so  judicious  both  in  the 
chtnce  of  its  members,  and  in  the  general  tenor  of  its  t^  ftmcb 
proceedings,  that  it  stood  very  high  in  public  esteem,  *'»''™'- 
and  a  voluntary  deference  was  commonly  shown  to  its  autho- 
rity. The  favour  of  Louis  XJV.,  when  he  grew  to  manhood, 
was  accorded  as  amply  as  that  of  Richelieu.  The  Academy 
was  received  by  the  king,  when  they  approached  him  publicly, 
with  the  same  ceremonies  as  the  superior  courts  of  justice. 
This  body  had,  almost  from  its  commencement,  undertaken  a 
national  dictionary,  which  should  carry  the  language  to  its 
utmost  perfection,  and  trace  a  road  to  the  highest  eloquence 

*  "Dtt  pTOofa  of  thii   are  unmeniui  irrugDed  for  nlighting  Raciae;  mnd  ahe 

•DOUgh   in  her  letters.      In  one  of  them  hta  been  charged  vitli  the  unfortunate 

(he    mentions,  that   a    lady  of   faer    ic-  predictiun ;    11  puseis    cDinine  le  cafS. 

qusinUnee,  having  been  bittm  by  *  nud  But  it  ia  <lenied  that  these  word*  can  be 

dog.  bad  gone  to  be  dipped  in  the  lea,  found,  though    few  like  to  give   up   so 

md    amuia   faemlf  b;  taking  ofT  the  diverting  a  miscalculation   of  futurity. 

pMrincial  accent,  with   which  ihe  will  In    hei    time,   Comeillc'a   parly  w«a  ao 

cipma  beiself  on  the  tint  pluuge.      She  well  supported,  and  be  deaetTcd  so  much 

niak«  ■  jest  of  La  Voiiin's  eiecutlan ;  gratitude  and  renrenc*,  that  we  cannot 

■nd   though    that   person    was  u   little  much  wonder  at  hei  being  carried  a  little 

entitled    to   lympathy  aa  any  one,  yet,  too  far  againat  his  rival.     Who  baa  ever 

when  a  woman  ia  biimed  alite,  it  ia  not  >een  a  woman  juat  toward)  the  tivala  of 

mual  for  aDOther  woman  to  turn  it  into  her   fiiendi,  though    many  are  jnit  lo- 

droltery.  warda  their  own? 
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that  depended  on  purity  and  choice  of  words ;  more  than  this 
could  not  be  given  by  man. ,  The  work  proceeded  very  slowly ; 
and  dictionaries  were  published  in  the  mean  time,  one  by 
Richelet  in  1680,  another  by  Fureri^re.  The  former  seems 
to  be  little  more  than  a  glossary  of  technical  or  otherwise  doubt- 
ful words* }  but  the  latter,  though  pretending  to  contain  only 
terms  of  art  and  science,  was  found,  by  its  definitions  and  by 
the  authorities  it  quoted,  to  interfere  so  much  with  the  project 
of  the  academicians,  who  had  armed  themselves  with  an  exdu- 
sive  privilege,  that  they  not  only  expelled  Fureti^re  from  their 
body,  on  the  allegation  that  he  had  availed  himself  of  mate- 
rials intrusted  to  him  by  the  Academy  for  its  own  dictionary, 
but  instituted  a  long  process  at  law  to  hinder  its  publication. 
This  was  in  1685,  and  the  dictionary  of  Furetiere  only  ap- 
peared after  his  death,  at  Amsterdam  in  1690.  t  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  delinquency,  moral,  or  legal,  of  this  com- 
piler, his  dictionary  is  praised  by  Goujet  as  a  rich  treasure, 
in  which  almost  every  tiling  is  found  that  we  can  desire  for 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language.  It  has  been  frequently 
reprinted,  and  continued  long  in  esteem.  But  the  dictionary 
of  the  Academy,  which  was  published  in  l694<,  claimed  an 
authority  to  wdiich  that  of  a  private  man  could  not  pretend. 
Yet  the  first  edition  seems  to  have  rather  disappointed  the 
public  expectation.  Many  objected  to  the  want  of  quotations, 
and  to  the  observance  of  an  orthography  that  had  become 
obsolete.  The  Academy  undertook  a  revision  of  its  work  in 
I7OO;  and  finally  profiting  by  the  public  opinion  on  which  it 
endeavoured  to  act,  rendered  this  dictionary  the  most  received 
standard  of  the  French  language,  t 

12.  The  Grammaire  Gen^rale  et  Raisonn^  of  Lancelot, 
YrgaOi  ii*  which  Amauld  took  a  considerable  share,  is  rather 
Gnnmrt.  ^  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of  all  language  than  one 
peculiar  to  the  French.  "  The  best  critics,"  says  Baillet, 
"  acknowledge  that  there  is  nothing  written  by  either  the 
ancient  or  the  modern  grammarians  with  so  much  justness 
and  solidity,"  $    VigneuT-Marville  bestows  upon  it  an  almost 

•   Goujet,  Baillet,  D.  762.  (  Pelisson,  p.  69.      Goujet,  P-S^I- 

t  Pelimon,  Hist,  de  rAeadimie  (con-         g  Jugemens     dn    Sfanni,     ».   60fi. 

tiouation  par  Olivet),   p.   47.      Goujet,     Goujet  copiei  Baillet'i  vordi, 

Biblioth^ue   Fran^ise,  i.  232.  et  po^t. 

Biegr.  Uuiven.,  ait.  Furetiere. 
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equal  eulogy.*  Ijincelot  was  copied  in  a  great  degree  by 
I^ni,  in  his  Rhetoric  or  Art  of  Speaking,  with  little  of  value 
that  is  original.t  Vaugelas  retained  his  place  as  the  founder 
of  sound  grammatical  criticism,  though  his  judgments  have 
not  been  uniformly  confirmed  by  the  next  generation.  His 
remarks  were  edited  with  notes  by  Thomas  Comeille,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  grammarian.  X  The  observa- 
tions of  Menage  on  the  French  language,  in  167^  and  I676, 
are  said  to  have  the  fault  of  reposing  too  mudi  on  obsolete 
authorities,  even  those  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had 
long  been  proscribed  by  a  politer  age.§  Notwithstanding  the 
zeal  of  the  Academy,  no  critical  laws  could  arrest  the  revo- 
Indons  of  speech.  Changes  came  in  with  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  were  sanctioned  by  the  imperious  rule  of  custom.  Izi  a 
book  on  gramniar,  published  as  early  as  1688,  Balzac  and 
Voiture,  even  Patru  and  the  Port-Royal  writers,  are  called 
semi-modems  || ;  so  many  new  phrases  had  since  made  their 
way  into  composition,  so  many  of  theirs  had  acquired  a  cer- 
tain air  of  antiquity. 

IS.  The  genius  of  the  French  language,  as  it  was  esti- 
mated in  this  age  by  those  who  aspired  to  the  cha-  BDuhoon' 
racter  of  good  critics,  may  be  learned  from  one  of  Ji™^ 
the  dialc^es  in  a  work  of  Bouhours,  Lea  Entretiens  *'^"»*^ 
d'Ariste  et  d'Eugene.     Bouhours  was  a  Jesuit  who  affected  a 
polite  and  lively  tone,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  time,  so 
as  to  warrant  some  degree  of  ridicule ;  but  a  man  of  taste 
and  judgment,  whom,  though  La  Harpe  speaks  of  him  with 
disdain,  his  contemporaries  quoted  with  respect.     The  first, 
and  the  most  interesdug  at  present,  of  these  conversations, 
which  are  feigned  to  take  place  between  two  gentlemen  of 
literary  taste,  turns  on  the  French  language.^     This  he  pre- 

■  Mllknges  da  LllUralure,  i.  124,  he  waa  mituken.      Tour  dt  vitagt  and 

f  Goujec,  i.  JS6.      Gilxrt.  p.  Sjl.  tiyiir  diiprit  ■wtie  new.  the -motAs  fimdt, 

\   Goujet,  146.      Bic^.  Uqit.  mnru,  amititt,  eomptc,  and  man;  more, 

%   Id.  1J3.  were   uied   in  new  tecne*.       Thus    also 

H   Bibliotheque   Univenelle,    xv.  S5\.  aaa  and  tropi  a>  the  plinse,je  m  hii 

Ptmult    maka    a    limilar    leinark    on  fui  irop  dt  vutrc  oni.      It  seems  on  re. 

PUni.  flection,  (hat  some  of  the  eiprciaiong  he 

5   Bouboura  points  Out  several  inno-  animadyerta  upon  must  have  been  afTect. 

imuoos  which  bad  lately  came  into  use.  ed  while  thej  were  new,  being  in  oppo- 

He    dislikes    avoir  da   mftagemau,    or  sition  to  the  eoirect  meaning  of  words ; 

aroir    <U    la    anuiilfraiio*,   and    thinks  and  it  ii  alwsys  curious,  in  other  Ian- 

tbei«  phraaei  would  not  lost ;  in  whicb  guaga  ai  well  ai  our  own,  to  obmrc 
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sumes  to  be  the  best  of  all  modem ;  deriding  the  Spanish  for 
its  pomp,  the  Italian  for  its  finical  effeminacy.*  The  Froich 
has  the  secret  of  uniting  brevity  with  clearness  and  purity 
with  politeness.  The  Greek  and  Latin  are  obscure  where 
they  are  concise.  The  Spanish  is  always  diffuse.  The  Spa- 
nish is  a  turbid  torrent  often  overspreading  the  country  with 
great  noise;  the  Italian  a  gentle  rivulet,  occasionally  given  to 
inundate  its  meadows ;  the  French,  a  noble  river,  enriching 
the  adjacent  lands,  but  with  an  equal  mi^esdc  course  of  waters 
that  never  quits  its  level,  t  Spanish  again  he  compares  to  an 
insolent  beauty,  that  holds  her  head  high,  and  takes  pleasure 
in  splendid  dress ;  Italian  to  a  painted  coquette,  always  attired 
to  please ;  French  to  a  modest  and  agreeable  lady,  who,  if 
you  may  call  her  a  prude,  has  nothing  uncivil  or  repulsive  in 
her  prudery.  Latin  is  the  common  mother;  but  white  Italian 
has  the  sort  of  likeness  to  Latin  which  an  ape  bears  to  a  man, 
in  French  we  have  the  dignity,  politeness,  purity,  and  good 
sense  of  the  Augustan  age.  llie  French  have  rejected  almost 
all  the  diminutives  once  in  use,  and  do  not,  like  the  Italians, 
admit  the  right  of  framing  others.  This  language  does  not 
tolerate  rhyming  sounds  in  prose,  nor  even  any  kind  of  asso- 
nance, a^  amertume  aai  ^fortune,  near  together.  It  rejects 
very  bold  metaphors,  as  the  zenith  of  virtue,  the  apogee  of 
glory;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  poetry  is  almost  as  hos- 
tile to  metaphor  as  its  prose.  X  "  We  have  very  few  words 
merely  poetical,  and  the  language  of  our  poets  is  not  very 
different  from  that  of  the  world.  Whatever  be  the  cause,  it 
is  certain  that  a  figurative  style  is  neither  good  among  us  in 
verse  nor  in  prose."  This  is  evidently  much  exag^rated, 
and  in  contradiction  to  the  known  examples,  at  least,  of 
dramatic  poetry.  All  affectation  and  labour,  he  proceeds  to 
say,  are  equally  repugnant  to  a  good  French  style.  "  If  we 
would  speak  the  language  well,  we  should  not  try  to  speak  it 
too  well.  It  detests  excess  of  ornament ;  it  would  almost 
desire  that  words  should  be  as  it  were  naked ;  their  dress 
must  be  no  more  than  necessity  and  decency  require.     Its 

the     compUBtiTvl;    recent     lulilify    of        *   P.  52.  (edit.  1E71). 
many  tbinga  quite  ettabliabrd  b]>  pre«nt         f  P.  T7. 
usage.    Entreticiu  d'Ariate  et  d'Euggoe,         (   ''-  ™' 
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BJtnplicity  is  averse  to  compouQd  words ;  those  adjectives 
wliidi  are  formed  hj  such  a  juncture  of  two,  have  long  been 
exiled  both  irom  prose  and  verse."  "  Oar  own  pronuncia- 
tiou,"  he  affirms,  "  is  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  of  any. 
He  Chinese  and  other  Asiatics  siog;  the  Germans  rattle 
(rallent)  i  the  Spaniards  spout ;  the  Itdians  sigh ;  the  £n- 
^ish  whistle ;  the  French  (done  can  properly  be  said  to  speak  ; 
which  arises  in  fact  from  our  not  accenting  any  syllable 
before  the  penultimate.  The  French  language  is  best  adapted 
to  express  the  teiiderest  sentiments  of  the  heart ;  for  which 
rrason  our  songs  are  so  impassioned  and  pathetic,  while  those 
of  Italy  and  Spun  are  full  of  nonsense.  Other  languages 
may  address  the  imagination,  but  ours  alone  speaks  to  the 
heart,  which  never  understands  what  is  said  in  them."  *  This 
is  literally  amusing ;  and  with  equal  patriotism,  Bouhours  in 
another  place  has  proposed  the  question,  whether  a  German 
can,  by  the  nature  of  things,  possess  any  wit. 

14.  Bouhours,  not  deficient,  as  we  may  perceive,  in  self- 
confidence  and  proneness  to  censure,  presumed  to 
turn  into  ridicule  the  writers  of  Port-Royal,  at  that  b^Buw« 
time  of  such  distinguished  reputation  as  threatened 
to  eclipse  the  credit  which  the  Jesuits  had  always  preserved 
in  polite  letters.     He  alludes  to  their  long  periods  and  the 
exaggerated  phrases  of  invective  which  they  poured  forth  in 
controversy.t    But  the  Jansenist  party  was  well  able  to  defend 
itself.     Barbier  d'Aucour  retaliated  on  die  vain  Jesuit  by  his 
Sentimens  de  Cleanthe  sur  les  Entretiens  d'Ariste  et  d'Eug^e. 
It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  French  critics,  that  he 
has  well  exposed  the  weak  parts  of  his  adversary,  his  aflfected 
ur  of  the  world,  the  occasional  frivolity  and  feebleness  of  bia 
observations ;  yet  there  seems  something  morose  in  the  cen- 

•  p.  SB.  that    party  •buidoned  it  for   one   more 

f  F.  ISO.    Vignenl-Mirrilte  observes  eonviie,  wlijch   it    is  by  do   means   less 

that  the  Port-Ror*l  writen  formed  tbeir  difficult  to  write  well.   p.  139.      Baillet 

style  originally  on  that  of  Baliae  (toI.  i.  Keini  to  refer  tbeir  lore  of  long  periods 

p.  107-);  and  that  M,  d'Andilly,  brother  to  the  famous  advocate  Le  Maistre,  who 

of    Antonir    Arnauld,    alTected    at    one  had  employed  them  in  his  pleadings,  not 

time  a  grand  and  copLuus  manner  like  only  as  giving   more    dignity,  but  alio 

the  Spaniards,   as   b^ng   more   serious  because   the  public   taste  at  that  time 

and   impowngi  especially  in   devotional  bvoured  them.     Jugemens  des  Sfavans, 

writings  1    but   aftervards   finding    the  a.  953.' 
Freoch   were   impatient  of  this  style. 
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sures  of  the  supposed  Cleanthe,  which  renders  diis  book  less 
a^eeable  than  that  on  which  it  animadverts. 

15.  Another  work  of  criticism  by  Bouhours,  La  Mani^re 

de  Bien  Penaer,  which  is  also  in  dialogue,  coDlains 
ii«  Bion  much  that  shows  acuteness  and  deiicacj  of  discrimi- 
nation ;  though  his  taste  was  deficient  in  warmth 
and  sensibility,  which  renders  him  somewhat  too  strict  and 
fastidious  in  his  judgments.  He  is  an  unsparing  enemy  of 
obscurity,  exaggeration,  and  nonsense,  and  laughs  at  the 
hyperbolical  language  of  Balzac,  while  he  has  rather  over- 
prdsed  Voiture.*  The  affected  inflated  thoughts,  of  whidi 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  writers  afford  him  many  examples, 
Bouhours  justly  condemns,  aud  by  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment  may  deserve,  on  the  whole,  a  respectable  place  in 
the  second  order  of  critics. 

16.  The  Reflexions  sur  I'Eloquence  et  sur  la  Poede  of 
Ripiai  Ha-  Hapin,  another  Jesuit,  whose  Latin  poem  on  Gardens 
Kklj^^i  has  already  been  praised,  are  judicious,  though  per* 
taiVotaj.  jjj^pg  rather  too  diffuse  ;  his  criticism  is  what  would 
appear  severe  in  our  times ;  but  it  was  that  of  a  man  formed 
by  the  ancients,  and  who  lived  also  in  the  best  and  most 
critical  age  of  France.  The  reflections  on  poetry  are  avowedly 
founded  on  Aristotle,  but  with  much  that  is  new,  and  with 
examples  from  modern  poets  to  confirm  aod  illustrate  it. 
The  practice  at  this  time  in  France  was  to  depreoate  the 
Italians  j  and  Tasso  is  often  the  subject  of  Rapin's  censure  ; 
for  want,  among  other  things,  of  that  grave  and  majestic 


Skux  devient  vni  i  U  fkTeiir  de  rironip,  de  galimaliu,  cc  n'est   que  du  pbfbus. 

p.  S9.       But  we  can  hardly  think  that  Voui  mcltei  done,  dit  Fhi]inthe,  de  la 

BbIuc  was  not  grarelf  iron'ml  in  some  difference  enlre  le  ^tmatlas  et  lepb^bui? 

of  tbc  atrange   hyperboles  which  Bou-  Oui,  repartit  Eudoie,  le  galimatiu  ren- 

boun  quotes  from  bim.  fenne  une  obscurll£  profcaule,  et  n'a  da 

In  tlie  fourth  dialogue.  Bouhoun  hu  Kii-menie    nul    hdi    raisoDiublr,       Le 

many  juM  obsenatiom  on  the  necessity  ph£bus  u'eit  pas  li  otncur,  et  a  UD  bril- 

of  clearness.      An  obscurity  ariaiog  from  lant    qui    liguiGe,   ou   aemble    ugniGer 

allusion  to  thinga  now  unknown,  such  as  quelque   chose ;    le  soleil  y  entre    d'or- 

we  And  in  the  ancients,  is  rather  a  mlarur.  dinaire,  et  c'eat  peut-etre  ce  qui  a  donut 

tune  than  a  Tault ;   but  this  Is  no  eicusc  lieu  en  notre  liDgue  au  nom  de  ph^bus. 

Tot  one  which  may  be  avoided,  and  arisca  Ce  n'est  pas  que  quelqucfbia  le  pfa  jbus 

from  the  writer's   indistinctness  of  con-  ne  dcvicnne   obscur,  jusqu'l  n'etre  pis 

ception   or    languaf^.      Ccla    n'l^t    pas  entendu ;   mais  alors  le  galimatias   s'm 

inlelliglble,  dit  Philinlbe  (after  licaiing  Joint ;    ee  ne  rant   que    brillani  et  que 

a  fixilLdi  rhapsody  eitiacted  from  a  fiuie-  t£nebm  dc  tous  c&tea.  p.  34S. 
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cliaracter  which  epic  poetry  demands.  Yet  Rapiu  is  not  so 
rigorous,  but  that  he  can  blame  the  coldness  of  modern  pre- 
cepta  in  regard  to  French  poetry.  After  condemning  the 
pompous  tone  of  Breboeuf  in  his  transladon  of  the  Pharsalia, 
he  remarks  that  "  we  have  gone  since  to  an  opposite  extreme 
by  too  scrupulous  a  care  for  the  purity  of  the  language ;  for 
we  have  begun  to  take  from  poetry  its  force  and  dignity  by 
too  mudi  reserve  and  a  false  modesty,  which  we  have  esta- 
blished as  characteristics  of  our  language,  so  as  to  deprive  it 
of  that  judicious  boldness  which  true  poetry  requires ;  we 
have  cut  off  the  metaphors  and  all  those  figures  of  speech 
which  give  force  and  spirit  to  words,  and  reduced  all  the  arti- 
fices of  words  to  a  pure  regular  style  which  exposes  itself  to 
no  risk  by  bold  expression.  The  taste  of  the  age,  the  in- 
fluence of  women  who  are  naturally  timid,  that  of  the  court 
which  had  hardly  any  thing  in  common  with  the  ancients,  on 
account  of  its  usual  antipathy  for  learning,  accredited  this 
manner  of  writing."*  In  this  Hapin  seems  to  glance  at  the 
polite  but  cold  criticism  of  his  brother  Jesuit,  Bouhours. 

17.  Rapin,  in  another  work  of  criticism,  the  Parallels  of 
Great  Men  of  Antiquity,  has  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
his  own  judgment  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  Homer  ofGn.t 
and  Virgil,  Thucydides  and  Livy,  Plato  and  Ari- 
stotle. Thus  eloquence,  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  pass 
under  review.  The  taste  of  lUpin  is  for  the  Latins ;  Cicero 
he  prefers  to  Demosthenes,  Livy  on  the  whole  to  Thucydides, 
though  this  he  leaves  more  to  the  reader ;  but  is  confident 
that  none  except  mere  grammarians  have  ranked  Homer 
above  Virgil.t  The  loquacity  of  the  older  poet,  the  frequency 
of  his  moral  reflections,  which  Rapin  thinks  misplaced  in  an 
epic  poem,  his  similes,  the  sameness  of  his  transitions,  are 
treated  very  freely ;  yet  he  gives  him  the  preference  over 
Virgil  for  grandeur  and  nobleness  of  narration,  for  his  epi- 
thets, and  the  splendour  of  his  language.  But  he  is  of 
opinion  that  Mneaa  is  a  much  finer  character  than  Achilles. 
These  two  epic  poets  he  holds,  however,  to  be  the  greatest  in 
the  world ;  as  for  all  the  rest,  ancient  and  modern,  he  enu- 
merates them  one  after  another,  and  can  find  little  but  faults 

•  P.  H7.  t  **•  I5«. 
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in  them  a]1.'     Nor  does  he  esteem  dramatic  and  lyric  poets, 
at  least  modeni,  much  better. 

18.  The  treatise  on  Epic  Poetry  by  Bossu  was  once  of 
bhidiw  some  reputadon.  As  Enghsh  poet  has  thought  fit 
epicpowii-  lo  guy.  that  we  should  have  stared,  like  Indians,  at 
Homer,  if  Bossu  had  not  taught  us  to  understand  him.t  The 
book  is,  however,  long  since  forgotten ;  and  we  fancy  that 
we  understand  Homer  not  the  worse.  It  is  in  six  books, 
which  treat  of  the  fable,  the  action,  the  narration,  the  man- 
ners, the  machinery,  the  sentiments  and  expressions  of  an 
epic  poem.  Homer  is  the  favourite  poet  of  Bossu,  and  Virgil 
next  to  him  ;  this  preference  of  the  superior  model  does  him 
some  honour  in  a  generation  which  was  becoming  insensible 
to  its  excellence.  Bossu  is  judidous  and  correct  in  taste,  but 
without  much  depth,  and  he  seems  to  want  the  acuteness  of 
Boohours. 

19.  Fontenelle  is  a  critic  of  whom  it  may  be  said,  that  he 

did  more  injury  to  fine  taste  and  sensibility  in  works 
criiiai  of  imagination  and  sentiment,  than  any  man  with- 

"'  out  his  good  sense  and  natural  acuteness  could  have 
done.  He  is  sj^tematically  cold  ;  if  he  seems  to  tolerate  any 
flight  of  the  poet,  it  is  rather  by  caprice  than  by  a  genuine 
discernment  of  beauty ;  but  he  clings,  with  the  unyielding 
claw  of  a  cold-blooded  animal,  to  the  faults  of  great  writers, 
which  he  exposes  with  reason  and  sarcasm.  His  Reflections 
on  Poetry  relate  mostly  to  dramatic  composition,  and  to  that 
of  the  French  stage.  Theocritus  is  his  victim  in  the  Disser- 
tadon  on  Pastoral  Poetry ;  but  Fontenelle  gave  the  Sicilian 
his  revenge ;  he  wrote  pastorals  himself ;  and  we  have  alto- 
gether forgotten,  or,  when  we  again  look  at,  can  very  par- 
tially approve,  the  idylls  of  the  Boulevards,  while  those  Doric 
dactyls  of  Theocritus  linger  still,  like  what  Schiller  has  called 
soft  music  of  yesterday,  from  our  schoolboy  reminiscences  on 
our  aged  ears. 

SO.  The  reign  of  mere  scholars  was  now  at  an  end ;  no 
rnfirino  vporse  name  than  that  of  pedant  could  be  imposed  on 
"mnSISr  those  who  sought  for  glory  ;  the  admiration  of  all 
^    ""'     that  was  national  in  arts,  in  arms,  in  manners,  as 

•   P,  175.  t  HkI  Bouo  MTBT  writ,  the  wofM  »»a  lUll. 

Llk<  liHllut,  Tiew'd  All  latah^  t>t«  or  wlb 
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well  as  in  speech,  carried  away  like  a  torrent  those  pre- 
scripdve  titles  to  reverence  which  only  lingered  in  colleges. 
The  superiority  of  the  Latin  language  to  French  had  long 
been  contested ;  even  Henry  Stephens  has  a  dissertation  ia 
favour  of  the  latter  ;  and  in  this  period,  though  a  few  reso- 
lute scholars  did  not  retire  from  the  field,  it  was  generally 
held  either  that  French  was  every  way  the  better  means  of 
expressing  our  thoughts,  or  at  least  so  much  more  convenient 
as  to  put  nearly  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  other.  Latin  had 
been  the  privileged  language  of  stone  ;  but  Louis  XIV.,  in 
consequence  of  an  essay  by  Cbarpentier,  in  I676,  replaced 
the  inscriptions  on  his  triumphal  arches  by  others  in  French.* 
This  of  course  does  not  mudi  aSect  the  general  question  be- 
tween the  two  languages. 

21.  But  it  was  not  in  language  alone  that  the  ancients 
were  to  endure  the  aggression  of  a  disobedient  pos-  General 
terity.  It  had  long  been  a  problem  in  Europe  ISSSu'^^' 
whether  they  had  not  been  surpassed  ;  one  perhaps  ^''^' 
which  began  before  the  younger  generations  could  make 
good  their  claim.  But  time,  the  nominal  ally  of  the  old 
possessors,  gave  his  more  powerful  aid  to  their  opponents ; 
every  age  saw  the  proportions  change,  and  new  men  rise  up 
to  strengthen  the  ranks  of  the  assailants.  In  mathematical 
science,  in  natural  knowledge,  the  ancients  had  none  but  a 
few  mere  pedants,  or  half-read  lovers  of  paradox,  to  maintain 
their  superiority ;  but  in  the  beauties  of  language,  in 
eloquence  and  poetry,  the  suSrage  of  criticism  had  long  been 
theirs.  It  seemed  time  to  dispute  even  this.  Charles 
Perrault,  a  man  of  some  learning,  some  variety  of  cbuiet 
acquirement,  and  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  and  '"'"■''"■ 
quickness,  published,  in  I687,  his  famous  "  Parallel  of  the 
Ancients  and  Modems  in  all  that  regards  Arts  and  Sciences." 
This  is  a  series  of  dialogues,  the  parties  being,  first,  a  pre- 
sident, deeply  learned  and  prejudiced  in  all  respects  for 
antiquity ;  se«>ndly,  an  abb^,  not  ignorant,  but  having 
reflected  more  than  read,  cool  and  impartial,  always  made  to 
appear  in  the  rinht,  or  in  other  words,  the  author's  repre- 
sentative ;  thirdly,  a  man  of  the  world,  seizing  the  gay  side 
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of  every  subject,  and  apparently  brought  in  to  prevent  die 
book  from  becoming  dull.  They  begin  with  architecture  and 
paintiiig,  and  soon  make  it  clear  that  Athens  was  a  mere  heap 
of  pig-stiea  in  comparison  with  Versailles  ;  the  ancient  painters 
fare  equally  ill.  They  next  advance  to  eloquence  and  poetry, 
and  here,  where  the  strife  of  war  is  sharpest,  the  defeat  of 
antiquity  is  chanted  with  triumph.  Homer,  Virgil,  Horace 
are  successively  brought  forward  for  severe  and  often  unjust 
censure  :  but  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  Perraolt 
is  always  in  the  wrong  j  he  had  to  fight  agtunst  a  pedantic 
admiration  which  surrenders  all  judgment ;  and  having  found 
the  bow  bent  too  much  in  one  way,  he  forced  it  himself 
too  violently  into  another  direction.  It  is  the  l&ult  of  such 
books  to  be  one>sided  ;  they  are  not  unfrequently  right  in 
censuring  blemishes,  but  very  uncandid  in  suppressing  beau- 
ties. Homer  baa  been  worst  used  by  Perrault,  who  bad  not 
the  least  power  of  feeling  his  excellence ;  but  the  eidvocate 
of  the  newer  age  in  hia  ^alojfue  admits  that  the  £neid  is 
superior  to  any  modem  epic  In  his  comparison  of  eloquence 
Perrault  has  given  some  specimens  of  both  sides  in  contrast ; 
comparing,  by  means  however  of  his  own  versions,  the 
funeral  orations  of  Pericles  and  Plato  with  those  of  Bour- 
dnloue,  Bossuet,  and  Filler,  the  description  by  Pliny  of  bis 
country  seat  with  one  by  Balzac,  an  epistle  of  Cicero  with 
another  of  Balzac.  These  comparisons  were  fitted  to  produce  a 
great  efiect  among  those  who  could  neither  read  the  original 
text,  nor  place  themselves  in  the  midst  of  andent  feelings 
and  habits.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a  vast  majority  of  the 
French  in  that  age  would  agree  with  Perrault ;  the  book  was 
written  for  the  times. 

22.  Fontenelle,  in  a  very  short  digression  on  the  andeuts 
and  moderns,  subjoined  to  his  Discourse  on  Pastoral 
™  Poetry,  followed  the  steps  of  Perrault.    "  The  whole 

question  as  to  pre-eminence  between  the  ancients  and  mo- 
derns,"  he  begins,  "  reduces  itself  into  another,  whether  the 
trees  that  used  to  grow  in  our  woods  were  larger  than  those 
which  grow  now.  If  they  were.  Homer,  Plato,  Demo- 
sthenes, cannot  be  equalled  in  these  ages  ;  but  if  our  trees 
are  as  large  as  trees  were  of  old,  then  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  may  not  equal  Homer,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes."     The 
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sophistry  of  this  is  glaring  enough ;  but  it  was  logic  for 
Paris.  In  the  rest  of  this  short  essay,  there  are  the  usual 
characteristics  of  Fontenelle,  cool  good  sense,  and  an  inca- 
padty,  hy  natural  privation,  of  feeling  the  highest  excelleDce 
in  works  of  taste. 

33.  Boileau,  in  observations  annexed  to  his  translation  of 
Longinus,  as  well  as  in  a  few  sallies  of  his  poetry, 
defended   the   great  poets,  especially  Homer  and    dere^or 
Pindar,  with  dignity  and  moderation  ;  freely  aban-    " 
doning  the  cause  of  antiquity  where  he  felt  it  to  he  untenable. 
Perrault  replied  with  courage,  a  quality  meriting  some  praiee 
where  the  adversary  was  so  powerful  in  sarcasm  and  so  littje 
accustomed  to  spare  it }  hut  the  controversy  ceased  in  tole- 
reibie  friendship. 

24.  "He  knowledge  of  new  accessions  to  literature  which 
its  lovers  demanded,  had  hitherto  been  communi-  FLr.tiiB. 
Gated  only  through  the  annual  catalogues  published  jlfu^ITdM 
at  Frankfort  or  other  places.  But  these  lists  of  ^"""■ 
title-pages  were  unsatisfactory  to  the  distant  scholar,  who 
sought  to  become  acquainted  with  the  real  progress  of  learn- 
ing,  and  to  know  what  he  might  find  it  worth  while  to  pur- 
chase.  Denis  de  Sallo,  a  member  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  not  wholly  undistinguished  in  literature,  though 
his  other  works  are  not  much  remembered,  by  carrying  into 
effect  a  happy  project  of  his  own,  gave  birth,  as  it  were, 
to  a  mighty  spirit  which  has  grown  up  in  strength  and 
enterprise,  till  it  has  become  the  ruling  power  of  the  literary 
world.  Monday,  the  5th  of  Januaiy,  l665,  is  the  date  of 
the  first  number  of  the  first  review,  the  Journal  des  S9avans, 
published  by  Sallo  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Hedou- 
ville,  which  some  have  said  to  be  that  of  his  servant.*  It 
was  printed  weekly,  in  a  duodecimo  or  sexto-decimo  form. 


•    CamuMt,  in   hii  Hiitotrc  Critique  tite  belonging  to  Sallo ;  and  he  a  called 

da  Jourtutui,    in   two  volumen,    1794,  in  some  pubiie  deecription,  without  reruc- 

vbieh,  notvithiunditig  its  general  title,  ence  to  the  Joumai,   Doonnus  de  Sallo 

a  ehiefi;  confined  to  ihe  hiitory  of  the  d'lledouriiie  in  Farigtenu  curia  wDator. 

Journal  dn  SfsTaoi,  and  wholl]'  to  such  Camuiat,  i.  13.      Nolviihttanding  thU, 

a*  appeared  in  France,  has  not  baen  able  there  ia  eTidence   that  leadi   us  to  the 

to  clear  up   thia  inUreMing  point;   for  Taieti    to  that   "ampliiii  deliberanduni 

there  are  not  wanting  thou  wlio  aaiert,  eenaco ;  Res  magna  est." 
that  HedmiTilJa  waa  the  name  or  an  ei- 
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each  number  containing  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pages.  The 
first  book  ever  reviewed  (let  us  observe  the  difference  of 
sut^ect  between  that  and  the  last,  whatever  the  last  may  be) 
was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Victor  Viten^  and  Vigilius 
Tapsensis,  African  bishops  of  the  fifth  century,  by  Father 
Chiflet,  a  Jesuit.*  The  second  is  Spelman's  Glossary. 
According  to  the  prospectus  prefixed  to  the  Journal  des 
S^avans,  it  was  not  designed  for  a  mere  review,  but  a  lite- 
rary miscellany ;  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  an  exact 
catalogue  of  uie  chief  books  which  should  be  printed  in 
Europe ;  not  content  with  the  mere  titles,  as  the  majority  of 
bibliographers  had  hitherto  been,  but  giving  an  account  of 
their  contents,  and  their  value  to  the  public ;  it  was  also  to 
contwn  a  necrology  of  distinguished  authors,  an  account  of 
experiments  in  physics  and  chemistry,  and  of  new  discoveries 
in  arts  and  sciences,  with  the  principal  decisions  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  tribunals,  the  decrees  of  the  Sorbonne  and  other 
French  or  foreign  nniversities ;  in  short,  whatever  might  be 
interesting  to  men  of  letters.  We  find  therefore  some  piece 
of  news,  more  or  less  of  a  literary  or  scientific  nature,  sub- 
joined to  each  number.  Thus,  in  the  first  number  we  have 
a  double-headed  child  bom  near  Salisbury  ;  in  the  second,  a 
question  of  legitimacy  decided  in  the  parliament  of  Paris ;  in 
^e  third,  an  experiment  on  a  new  ship  or  boat  constructed 
by  Sir  William  Petty ;  in  the  fourth,  an  account  of  a  discus- 
sion in  the  college  of  Jesuits  on  the  nature  of  comets.  The 
scientific  articles,  which  bear  a  large  proportion  to  the  rest, 
are  illustrated  by  engravings.  It  was  complained  that  the 
Journal  des  S9avans  did  not  pay  much  regBrd  to  polite  or 
amusing  literature  ;  and  this  led  to  the  publication  of  the 
Mercure  Galant,  by  Vise,  which  gave  reviews  of  poetry  and 
of  the  drama. 

25.  Though  the  notices  in  t^e  Journal  des  S^avans  are 
very  short,  and  when  they  give  any  character,  for  the  most 
part  of  a  laudatory  tone,  Sallo  did  not  ful  to  ruse  up  ene- 
mies by  the  mere  assumption  of  power  which  a  reviewer  is 

*  Victoris  Vitenan  cl  Vigilii  llipsen-  if  such  it  be,  occupiei  but  tiro  pagn  in 

■k,    ProrinciK    BineeiMB    Eptsooporum  snull    duodecima      That   m  Spelnun'i 

Opera,  edente  R.  F.  Cbifletio,  Soe.  Jem.  Gloxar;,  vhich  Ibllom,  ii  but  in  balf  a 

Prob.,  in  4ta  Di*k>iie.     The  critique  P*0a^ 
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prone  to  afifect.  Menage,  on  a  work  of  whose  be  had  made 
some  criticism,  and  by  uo  means,  as  it  appears,  without  jus- 
tice, rephed  iu  wrath ;  Patin  and  others  rose  up  as  injured 
authors  against  the  aelf-erected  censor  ;  hut  he  made  more 
formidable  enemies  by  some  rather  blunt  declarations  of  a 
Galilean  feeling,  as  became  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  against  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  the  privilege  of  pub- 
lication was  soon  withdrawn  from  Salic*  It  is  said  that  he 
had  the  spirit  to  refuse  the  offer  of  continuing  the  journal 
under  a  previous  censorship  ;  and  it  passed  into  other  hands, 
those  of  Gallois,  who  condnued  it  with  great  success.t  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  first  review,  within  a  few  months  of  its 
origin,  was  silenced  for  assuming  too  imperious  an  authority 
over  literature,  and  for  speaking  evil  of  dignities.  "  In  cunis 
jam  Jove  dignus  erdt."  The  Journal  des  S9avans,  incom- 
parably the  most  ancient  of  living  reviews,  is  still  conspicuous 
for  its  learning,  its  candour,  and  its  freedom  from  those 
stains  of  personal  and  party  malice  which  deform  more  popular 
works. 

S6.  Hie  path  thus  opened  to  all  that  could  tempt  a  man 
who  made  writing  his  profession  —  profit,  celebrity, 
B  perpetual  appearance  in  the  public  eye,  the  facility  «ubiithad 
of  pouring  forth  every  scattered  thought  of  his  own, 
the  power  of  revenge  upon  every  enemy — could  not  fail  to 
tempt  more  conspicuous  men  than  Sallo  or  his  successor  Gral- 
lois.  Two  of  very  high  reputation,  at  least  of  reputation 
that  hence  became  very  high,  entered  it,  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc. 
The  former,  in  1684,  commenced  a  new  review,  Nouvelles 
de  la  K^ublique  des  Lettres.  He  saw,  and  was  well  able  to 
improve,  the  opportunities  which  periodical  criticism  furnished 
to  a  mind  eminently  quali6ed  for  it ;  extensively,  and  in  some 
points,  deeply  learned ;  full  of  wit,  acuteness,  and  a  happy 
talent  of  writing  in  a  lively  tone  without  the  insipidity  of 
affected  politeness.  The  scholar  and  philosopher  of  Rotter- 
dam had  a  rival,  in  some  respects,  ana  ultimately  an  adver- 

•  Cuniuit,   p.  38.      Sallo   had   alio  Gallo'u.     Galloii  is  aii  to  have  been  a 

attaetrd  the  Jeiuits.  eoajjutoT  of  SaFlo    from  the  beginning, 

f  E'lt^  de  Galloii,  par  Fontenelle,  and  K>me  others  are  named  by  Coniiisat 

in   the   latter^  works,   vol.  i.   p.  168.  at  iti  contributors,  amon^  whom  were 

Biographie  UninrecUe,  arti.  Sallo  and  GombcrrilU  and  Chapelain. 
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aary,  in  a  neighbouring  city.  Le  Clerc,  settled  at  Amater- 
■itdLi  dam  as  professor  of  belles  lettres  and  of  Hebrew  in 
^'""^  the  Arminian  seminary,  undertook  in  1686,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  the  first  of  diose  three  celebrated  series  of 
reviews,  to  which  he  owes  so  much  of  his  fame.  This  was  the 
Bibliotheque  Universelle,  in  all  the  early  volumes  of  which  La 
Crirae,  a  much  inferior  person,  was  his  coadjutor,  published 
monthly  in  a  very  small  form.  Le  Clerc  had  afterwards  a  dis> 
agreement  with  La  Croze,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  Biblio* 
theque  Universelle  (that  after  the  tenth  volume)  ia  cluefly  his 
own.  It  ceased  to  be  published  in  1693,  and  the  Bibliotbeqae 
Choisie,  which  is  perhaps  even  a  more  known  work  of  Le 
Clerc,  did  not  commence  till  1703.  But  the  fulness,  the 
variety,  the  judicious  analysis  and  selection,  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  original  remapks,  which  we  find  in  the  Biblio- 
theque Universelle,  render  it  of  signal  utility  to  those  who 
would  embrace  the  literature  of  that  short,  but  not  unim- 
portant period  which  it  illustrates. 

S7-  Meantime  a  leas  brilliant,  but  by  no  means  less  erudite, 
LeipiK  review,  the  Leipsic  Acts,  had  commenced  in  Gier- 
'^'  many.  The  first  volume  of  this  series  vras  publiabed 
in  1682.  But  being  written  in  Latin,  with  more  regard  to 
the  past  than  to  the  growing  state  of  opinions,  and  conse- 
quently almost  excluding  the  most  attractive,  and  indeed  the 
most  important  subjects,  with  a  Lutheran  spirit  of  unchange- 
able orthodoxy  in  religion,  and  with  an  absence  of  any  thing 
like  philosophy  or  even  connected  system  in  erudition,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  unreadable  books,  relatively  to  its  utility  in 
learning,  which  has  ever  fallen  into  my  hands.  Italy  had 
entered  earlier  on  this  critical  career  ;  the  Giomale  de*  Litte- 
rati  was  begun  at  Rome  in  l668 }  the  Giomale  Veueto  de' 
Litterati,  at  Venice  in  l6jl.  They  continued  for  some  time  ; 
bat  with  less  conspicuous  reputation  than  those  above  men- 
tioned. The  Mercure  Savant,  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1684,  was  an  indifferent  production,  which  induced  Bayle  to 
set  up  his  own  Nouvelles  de  la  R^publiqne  des  Lettres  in 
opposition  to  it.  Two  reviews  were  commenced  in  the  Ger- 
man language  within  the  seventeenth  centun%  and  three  in 
English,  llie  first  of  these  latter  was  the  Weekly  Memo- 
rials for  the    Ingenious,    London  168S.      This,  I  believe 
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lasted  but  a  short  time.  It  was  followed  by  one,  entitled 
The  Works  of  the  Learned,  in  1691  ;  and  by  anotfaer, 
called  History  of  the  Works  of  the  Learned,  in  1699.' 

38.  Bayle  had  first  become  known  in  1683,  by  the  Pen- 
s^es  Diverses  sur  la  Com^te  de  1680 ;  a  work  b^i,., 
which  I  am  not  sure  that  he  ever  decidedly  sur-  MaUf*"* 
passed.  Its  purpose  is  one  hardly  worthy,  we  '^°™'" 
should  imagine,  to  emjJoy  him ;  since  those  who  could  read 
and  reason  were  not  likely  to  be  afraid  of  comets,  and  those 
who  could  do  neither  would  be  little  the  better  for  his  book. 
But  with  this  ostensible  aim  Bayle  had  others  in  view ;  it 
gave  scope  to  his  keen  observation  of  mankind,  if  we  may 
use  the  word  observation  for  that  which  he  chiefly  derived 
from  modern  books,  and  to  the  calm  philosophy  which  he 
professed.  There  is  less  of  the  love  of  paradox,  less  of  a 
cavilling-  pyrrhonism,  and  though  much  diffuseness,  less  of 
pedantry  and  irrelevant  instances  in  the  Pens^es  Diverses 
than  in  his  greater  work.  It  exposed  him,  however,  to 
controversy ;  Jurieu,  a  French  minister  in  Holland,  the 
champion  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy,  waged  a  war  that  was 
only  terminated  with  their  Hves ;  and  Bayle's  defence  of  the 
Thoughts  on  the  Comet  is  full  as  long  as  the  original  per- 
formance, but  far  less  entertaining. 

39.  He  now  projected  an  immortal  undertaking,  the  His- 
torical and  Critical  Dictionary.     Moreri,  a  laborious     ^i.  dic- 
scribe,  had  published,  in  I673,  a  kind  of  encyclopedic     ■""'*^- 
dicdonary,  oiographical,  historical,  and  geographical  ;  Bayle 
professed  to  fill  up  the  numerous  deficiencies,  and  to  rectify  the 

*  Jugler,    Hilt.    Litterarii,    cap.  9.  notice;  It  i«  profeuedtr  ■  oompilBtioa 

nibliotb^ue    UnivenelU,    liii.    41. —  from  the  foreign  rsTievs.     Tbe  Hlitorj 

[The  Dim  Dumber  of  Weekly  Memoriali  of  the  Work)  of  the  Learned,  publiihed 

ibr    tbe    Ingenious    is    dated    Jan.   16.  monlhlj  from   16S9  to   ITll,  ii  much 

16SI-2,  and  tbe  Grat  book  revieced  i%  more  reapectable;   Uiougli  in  this  alio  a 

ChrialiBni   Liherii  Bj<\iafi\ia,  Utrecht,  ytrj  large  proportion  is  giren  to  fordgn 

I6BI.     He  editor  proposes  to  transcribe  works,  and  probably  on  the  credit  of  eon- 

IVom  the  Journal  dea  S9avanB  whatever  tineatal  journals.      The  books  reviewed 

b  mMt  TaluaLile,  and  by  fn  the  greater  are  numerous  and  eoiumonl)'  of  a  learned 

part  of  tbe   articles    relate    to    foreign  class.      'Jlie  accounts  ^ven  of  Ihem  are 

binks.      This    review    teems    to    have  chiefly  analytical,  the  reviewer  seldom 

lasted  but  a  year ;  at  least  there  is  only  interpoaing  his  judgment :    if  any  hiss  is 

one    Tolume    in   the   British   Museum,  perceptible,  it  is  towards  vbat  was  then 

The  Univenul  Historical   Bihligth^ue,  called  the  liberal  side)  hut  for  the  most 

which    began    in   January.    IG86,    and  part  Ihe  rule  adopted  is  to  speak  favour- 

•i|nred    in   March,   u   tcarcely  worth  ably  of  every  one, —  ISIS.] 
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errors  of  this  compiler.  It  is  hard  to  place  his  dictionary, 
which  appeared  in  l694,  under  any  distinct  head  in  a  literary 
classification  which  does  not  make  a  separate  chapter  for  lexi- 
cography. It  is  almost  equally  difficult  to  give  a  general 
character  of  this  many-coloured  web,  which  great  erudition 
and  still  greater  acuteness  and  strength  of  mind  wove  for  the 
last  years  of  the  seventeendi  century.  The  learning  of  Bayle 
was  copious,  especially  in  what  was  most  peculiarly  required, 
the  controversies,  the  anecdotes,  the  miscellaneous  facts  and 
sentences,  scattered  over  the  vast  surface  of  literature  for 
two  preceding  centuries.  In  that  of  antiquity  he  was  less 
profoundly  versed,  yet  so  quick  in  application  of  his  clas- 
sical stores,  that  he  passes  for  a  better  scholar  than  he 
was.  His  original  design  may  have  been  only  to  fill  up  the 
deficiencies  of  Moreri  ;  but  a  mind  so  fertile  and  excursive 
could  not  be  restrained  in  such  limits.  We  may  find,  how- 
ever, in  this  an  apology  for  the  numerous  omissions  of  Bayle, 
which  would,  in  a  writer  absolutely  original,  seem  both  ca- 
pricious and  unaccountable.  We  never  can  antidpate  with 
confidence  that  we  shall  find  any  name  in  his  dictionary,  llie 
notes  are  most  frequently  unconnected  with  the  life  to  which 
they  we  appended ;  so  that,  under  a  name  uninteresting  to 
us,  or  in^posite  to  our  purpose,  we  may  be  led  into  the 
richest  vein  of  the  author's  fine  reasoning  or  lively  wit. 
Bayle  is  admirable  in  exposing  the  fallacies  of  dogmatism,  the 
perplexities  of  philosophy,  the  weaknesses  of  those  who  aflect 
to  guide  the  opinions  of  mankind.  But,  wanting  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  good  reasoning,  an  earnest  desire  to  reason 
well,  a  moral  rectitude  from  which  the  love  of  truth  must 
spring,  he  often  avails  himself  of  petty  cavils,  and  becomes 
dogmatical  in  his  very  doubts.  A  more  sincere  spirit  of 
inquiry  could  not  have  suffered  a  man  of  bb  penetrating 
genius  to  acquiesce,  even  contingently,  in  so  superfiual  a 
scheme  as  the  Manichean.  The  sophistry  of  Bayle,  however, 
bears  no  proportion  to  his  just  and  acute  observations.  Less 
excuse  can  be  admitted  for  his  indecency,  which  almost  as- 
sumes the  character  of  monomania,  so  invariably  does  it  recur, 
even  where  there  is  least  pretext  for  it. 
•  30.  The  Jugeiiriens  des  S9avan8  'by  Bullet,  published  in 
1685  and  lUsB,  the  Polyhistor  of  Morhof  in  1089,  are  cer- 
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tmnljr  works  of  criticism  as  well  as  of  bibliography.  But 
neither  of  these  writers,  e^)e<na]ly  the  latter,  are  of  bioim. 
mach  authority  in  matters  of  taste ;  their  erudition  *""«*■ 
was  very  extensive,  their  abilities  respectable,  since  they  were 
able  to  produce  such  useful  and  comprehensive  works  ;•  but 
they  do  not  greatly  serve  to  enlighten  or  correct  our  judg- 
ments, nor  is  the  original  matter  in  any  considerable  proporti<m 
to  that  which  they  have  derived  from  others.  I  have  taken 
notice  of  both  these  in  my  preface. 

31.  France  was  very  fruitful  of  that  miscellaneous  litera- 
ture which,  desultory  and  amusing,  has  the  advan- 
tage  of  remiuning  better  in  the  memory  than  more 
systematic  books,  and  in  fact  is  generally  found  to  supply  the 
nian  of  extensive  knowledge  with  the  materials  of  his  con- 
versation, as  well  as  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  his  deeper  studies. 
The  memoirs,  the  letters,  the  travels,  the  dialogues  and 
essays,  which  might  be  ranged  in  so  large  a  class  as  that 
we  now  pass  in  review,  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned, 
and  it  must  be  understood  that  most  of  them  are  less  in 
request  even  among  the  studious  than  they  were  in  the 
last  c^itury.  One  group  has  acquired  the  distinctive  name 
of  Ana }  the  reported  conversation,  the  table-talk  of  the 
learned.  Several  of  these  belong  to  the  last  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  or  the  first  of  the  next ;  the  Scaligerana,  the 
Perroniana,  the  Pitheeana,  the  Naudeeana,  the  Casauboniaoa  i 
the  last  of  which  are  not  conversational,  but  fragments  col- 
lected from  the  common-place  books,  and  loose  papers  of 
Isaac  Casaubon.  Two  collections  of  the  present  period  are 
very  well  known ;  the  Menagiana,  and  the  Melanges  de 
LJturature  par  Vigneul-Marville  ;  which  differs  indeed  from 
the  rest  in  not  being  reported  by  others,  but  published  by  the 
author  himself;  yet  comes  so  near  in  spirit  and  manner,  that 
we  may  place  it  in  the  same  class.  The  Menagiana  has  the 
common  fault  of  these  Ana,  that  it  rather  disappoints  ex- 
pectation, and  does  not  give  us  as  much  new  learning  as  the 
name  of  its  author  seems  to  promise  ;  but  it  is  amusing,  full 
of  light  anecdote  of  a  literary  kind,  and  interesting  to  all  who 
love  the  recollections  of  that  generation.  Vigneul-Marville 
is  an  imaginary  person ;  the  author  of  the  Melanges  de 
Litterature  is  D'Argonne,  a  Benedictine  of  Rouen.      This 
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book  lias  been  much  esteemed;  the  mask  gives  coura^  to 
the  author,  who  writes,  not  unhke  a  Benedicdae,  but  with  a 
general  tone  of  independent  thinking,  united  to  good  judg- 
ment and  a  tolerably  extensive  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
literature.  He  had  entered  into  the  religious  profession  ra- 
ther late  in  life.  The  Cbevrseana  and  Segraisiana,  especially 
the  latter,  are  of  little  value.  The  Parrhasiana  of  Le  Oerc 
are  less  amusing,  said  less  miscellaneous  than  some  of  the 
Ana }  but  in  all  bis  writings  there  is  a  love  of  truth  and  a 
zeal  against  those  who  obstruct  inquiry,  which  to  congenial 
spirits  is  as  pleasing  as  it  is  sure  to  render  him  obnoxious  to 
opposite  tempers. 

32.  The  characteristics  of  English  writers  in  the  first 

division  of  the  century  were  not  maintained  in  the 
"Xj" "'''   ^(^i*^'  though  the  cliange,  as  was  natural,  did  not 

come  on  by  very  rapid  steps.  The  pedantry  of  un- 
authorised Latinisms,  the  affectation  of  singular  and  not 
generally  intelligible  words  from  other  sources,  the  love  of 
quaint  phrases,  strange  analogies,  and  ambitious  efforts  at 
antithesis,  gave  way  by  degrees ;  a  greater  ease  of  writing 
was  what  die  public  demanded,  and  what  the  writers  after 
the  Restoration  sought  to  attain ;  they  were  more  strictly 
idiomatic  and  English  than  their  predecessors.  But  this  ease 
sometimes  became  negligence  and  feebleness,  and  often  turned 
to  coarseness  and  vulgarity.  The  language  of  Sevign^  and 
Hamilton  is  eminentiy  colloquial ;  scarce  a  turn  occurs  in 
their  writings  which  they  would  not  have  used  in  familiar 
society ;  but  theirs  was  the  colloquy  of  the  gods,  ours  of  men : 
their  idiom,  though  still  simple  and  French,  had  been  refined 
in  the  saloons  of  Paris,  by  that  instinctive  rejection  of  all 
that  is  low  which  the  fine  tact  of  accomplished  women  dic- 
tates ;  while  in  our  own  contemporary  writers,  with  little  ex- 
ception, there  is  what  defaces  the  dialogue  of  our  comedy,  a 
tone  not  so  much  of  provincialism,  or  even  of  what  is  called 
the  language  of  the  common  people,  as  of  one  much  worse, 
the  dregs  of  vulgar  ribaldry,  which  a  gentleman  must  clear 
from  his  conversation  before  he  can  assert  that  name.  Nor 
was  this  confined  to  those  who  led  irregular  lives  ;  the  ge- 
neral manners  being  unpolished,  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
clergy,  wherever  they  are  polemic  or  satirical,  the  same  ten- 
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deocy  to  what  is  called  slan^  ;  a  word  which,  aa  itself  belongs 
to  the  vocabulary  it  denotes,  I  use  with  some  unwillingness. 
The  pattern  of  bad  writing  in  this  respect  was  Sir  Roger 
L'Estrange  ;  his  .£sq)'s  Fables  will  preseut  every  thing  diat 
is  hostile  to  good  taste ;  yet  by  a  certain  wit  and  readiness  in 
raillery  L'Estrange  was  a  popular  writer,  and  may  even  now 
be  read,  perhaps,  with  some  amusement.  The  translation  of 
Don  Quixote,  published  in  I6SS,  may  also  be  specified  as  in- 
credibly vulgar,  and  without  the  least  perception  of  the  tone 
which  the  original  author  has  preserved. 

S3.  We  can  produce  neveruieless  several  names  of  those 
who  laid  the  foundations  at  least,  and  indeed  fur- 
nished  examples,  of  good  style ;  some  of  them 
anftng  the  greatest,  for  other  merits,  in  our  literature. 
Hobbes  ia  perhaps  the  first  of  whom  we  can  strictly  say  that 
he  is  a  good  English  writer ;  for  the  excellent  passages  of 
Hooker,  Sidney,  Raleigh,  Bacon,  Taylor,  Chillingwortfa,  and 
others  of  the  Elizabethan  or  the  £ret  Stuart  period  are  not 
sufficient  to  establish  their  claim  ^  a  good  writer  being  one 
whose  composition  is  nearly  uniform,  and  who  never  sinks  to 
such  inferiority  or  negligence  aa  we  most  confess  in  most  of 
these.  To  make  such  a  writer,  the  absence  of  gross  faults 
is  full  as  necessary  as  actual  beauties  ;  we  are  not  judging  as 
of  poets,  by  the  highest  flight  of  their  genius,  and  forgiving 
all  the  res^  but  as  of  a  sum  of  positive  and  negative  quanti- 
ties, where  the  latter  counterbalance  and  efface  an  equal  por- 
tion of  the  former.  Hobbes  is  clear,  precise,  spirited,  and, 
above  all,  free,  in  general,  from  the  faults  of  his  predeces- 
sors; his  language  is  sensibly  less  obsolete ;  he  is  never  vul- 
gar, rarely,  if  ever,  qudnt  or  pedantic. 

34<.  Cowley's  prose,  very  unlike  his  verse,  as  Johnson  has 

observed,  is  perspicuous  and  unaffected.     His  few 

'        r  ,  ,.  Cowi»r. 

essays  may  even  be  reckoned  among  the  earliest 
models  of  good  writing.  In  that,  especially,  on  the  death  of 
Cromwell,  till,  losing  his  composure,  he  falls  a  little  into  the 
vulgar  style  towards  the  close,  we  find  an  absence  of  pedantry, 
an  ease  and  graceful  choice  of  idiom,  an  unstudied  harmony 
of  periods,  which  had  been  perceived  in  very  few  writers  of 
the  two  preceding  reigns.  "  His  thoughts,"  says  Johnson, 
"  are  natural,  and  his  style  has  a  smooth  and  pladd  equabi- 
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]ity  which  has  never  yet  attuned  its  due  commendaboD. 
Nothing  is  far-sougbt  or  hard-laboured ;  but  all  ia  easy  with- 
out  feebleness,  and  familiar  without  grossness." 

35.  Evelyn  wrote  in  1651  a  Httlepiece,  purporting  to  be 

an  account  of  England  by  a  FrenchmaD.  It  is  very 
severe  on  our  manners,  especially  in  London  ;  his 
abhorrence  of  the  late  revolutions  in  church  and  state  conspir- 
ing with  his  natural  politeness  which  he  had  lately  improved 
by  foreign  travel.  It  is  worth  reading  as  illustrative  of  social 
history ;  but  I  chiefly  mention  it  here  on  account  of  the  polish 
and  gentlemanly  elegance  of  the  style,  which  very  few  had 
liitherto  regarded  in  such  light  compositions.  An  answer  by 
some  indignant  patriot  has  been  reprinted  together  with  this 
pamphlet  of  Evelyn,  aad  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  bestial 
ribaldry  which  our  ancestors  seem  to  have  taken  for  wit.* 
The  later  writings  of  Evelyn  are  such  as  his  character  and 
habits  would  lead  us  to  expect,  but  I  am  not  aware  diat  they 
often  rise  above  that  respectable  level,  nor  are  tbeir  sul^ects 
such  as  to  require  an  elevated  style. 

36,  Every  poem  and  play  of  Dryden,  as  they  successively 
^^  appeared,  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  those  pre- 
faces and  dedications  which  have  made  him  cele- 
brated as  a  critic  of  poetry  and  a  master  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  and  its  subseqaeDt 
Defence,  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Satire,  the  Parallel  of 
Poetry  and  Painting,  the  Life  of  Plutarch,  and  other  things 
of  minor  importance,  all  prefixed  to  some  more  extensive 
work,  complete  the  catalogue  of  his  prose.  The  style  of 
Dryden  was  very  superior  to  any  that  England  had  seen. 
Not  conversant  with  our  old  writers,  so  little,  in  fact,  as  to 
find  the  common  phrases  of  the  Elizabethan  age  unintelli- 
giblet,  he  followed  the  taste  of  Charles's  reign  in  emulating 
the  politest  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  French  language. 
He  seems  to  have  formed  himself  on  Montaigne,  Balzac,  and 
Voiture ;  but  so  ready  was  his  invention,  so  vigorous  bis 
judgment,  so  complete  his  mastery  over  hia  native  tongue, 

*  Both  Ihese  will  be  found  in  Ibe  Utfl  pvt  S.  p.  1 96.  et  *libL     Diyden  Uiougfat 

edition  oT  Rnlyn'i  Mlicelluieout  Worki.  eipreuioos  wrong  tad  incorrect  in  Shik- 

f  M-iloiie  his  f;iven  seTcnl  prools  of  ipeare  uid  Jonion,  which  were  the  cur- 

thii.      Drjdeu^   Pnin  Worluii   vol.  L  icnt  language  irf'  their  aga. 
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that,  in  point  of  style,  he  must  be  reckoned  above  all  the 
three.  He  bad  the  ease  of  Montague  without  his  negligence 
and  embarrassed  structure  of  periods ;  be  bad  the  dignity  of 
Balzac  with  more  varied  cadences,  and  without  his  hyper- 
bolical tumour ;  the  unexpected  turns  of  Voiture  without  his 
affectation  and  tar  of  effort.  In  the  dedications,  especially, 
we  find  paragraphs  of  extraordinary  gracefulness,  such  as 
possibly  have  never  been  surpassed  in  our  language.  The 
prefaces  are  evidently  written  in  a  more  negligent  style  ;  he 
seems,  like  Montaigne,  to  converse  with  the  reader  from  his 
arm-chair,  and  passes  onward  with  little  connexion  from  one 
subject  to  another.*  In  addressing  a  patron,  a  different  line 
is  observable ;  he  comes  with  the  respectful  air  which  the 
occasion  seems  to  demand  ;  but,  though  I  do  not  think  that 
Dryden  ever,  in  language,  forgets  his  own  position,  we  must 
confess  that  the  flattery  is  sometimes  palpably  untrue,  and 
always  offensively  indelicate.  The  dedication  of  the  Mock 
Astrologer  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  a  masterpiece  of  fine 
writing ;  and  the  subject  better  deserved  these  lavish  com- 
mendations than  most  who  received  them.  That  of  the  State 
of  Innocence  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  is  also  very  well  written ; 
but  the  adulation  is  excessive.  It  appears  to  me  that,  after  the 
Revolution,  Dryden  took  less  pains  with  his  style  ;  the  collo- 
quial vulgarisms,  and  these  are  not  wanting  even  in  his  earlier 
prefaces,  become  more  frequent ;  bis  periods  are  often  of 
more  slovenly  construction  ;  he  forgets  even  in  his  dedications 
that  he  is  standing  before  a  lord.  Thus,  remarking  on  the 
account  Andromache  gives  to  Hector  of  her  own  history,  he 
observes,  in  a  style  rather  unworthy  of  him,  "  The  devil  was 
in  Hector  if  be  knew  not  all  this  matter  as  well  as  she  who 
told  it  him,  for  she  had  been  his  bed-fellow  for  many  years 
together ;  and  if  he  knew  it  then,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Homer  in  this  long  digression  has  rather  given  us  his  own 
character  than  that  of  the  fair  lady  whom  he  pwnts."t 
87>  His  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,  published  in  1668, 

•  ThU  ii  hii  own   account.     "  The        +  Vol.  iiL  p.  SB6.      This   ii  in  the 
■Mura  of  a  preface   ii  mnbling,  nerer     dedication    of  his  third    Miactllanr    to 
whoUf  out  oTths  <ra<r,  nor  in  it.    .     .     .      Lord  Oateliffe. 
Thia  1  ha**  learned  irom  the  practice  of 
honcM  MoDtaigne.'     VoL  iiL  p.  SOS. 
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was  reprinted  sixteen  years  afterwsr(b,  nnd  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  changes  which  Dryden  made  ia  the  ex- 
jn^^^ic  pression.  Malone  has  carefully  noted  all  these ;  they 
show  both  the  care  the  author  took  with  his  own 
style,  and  the  change  which  was  gradually  working  in  the 
English  language.*  The  Aughcism  of  terminating  the 
sentence  with  a  preposition  is  rejected.!  Thus  '*  I  cannot 
think  so  contemptibly  of  the  age  I  live  in,"  is  exchanged 
"  for  the  age  in  which  I  live."  "  A  deeper  expression  of 
belief  than  alt  the  actor  can  persuade  us  to,"  is  altered,  "  can 
insinuate  into  us."  And,  though  the  old  form  continued  is 
use  long  after  the  time  of  Dryden,  it  lias  of  late  years  been 
reckoned  inelegant,  and  proscribed  in  all  cases,  perhaps  ^vith 
an  unnecessary  fastidiousness,  to  which  I  have  not  uniformly 
deferred  j  since  our  language  is  of  a  Teutonic  structure,  and 
the  rules  of  Latin  or  French  grammar  are  not  always  to 
bind  us. 

38.  This  £ssay  on  Dramatic  Poesy  is  written  in  dialogue ; 

Dryden  himself,  under  the  name  of  Neander,  being 
Dwnu  Id    probably  one  of  the  speakers.     It  turns  on  the  use 

of  rhyme  in  tragedy,  on  the  observation  of  the 
unities,  and  on  some  other  theatrical  questions.  Dryden,  at 
diis  time,  was  favourable  to  rhymed  tragedies,  which  his  prac- 
tice  supported.  Sir  Robert  Howard  having  written  some 
observations  on  that  essay,  and  taken  a  different  view  as  to 
rhyme,  Dryden  published  a  defence  of  his  essay  in  a  masterly 
style  of  cutting  scorn,  but  one  hardly  justified  by  the  tone  of 
the  criticism,  which  had  been  very  civil  towards  him  ;  and  as 
he  was  apparently  in  the  wrong,  the  air  of  superiority  seems 
the  more  misplaced. 

39.  Dryden,  as  a  critic,  is  not  to  be  numbered  with  those 
who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  the  human  mind,  hardly 

*  Vol.  L  pp.  136 — 149.  UKd  to  quote  an  !ntCrrag>torT  of  Hooker: 

f  "  The    prepcnition    in    the   end    of  "  Shall   there   be  ■   God    to   sirnr   bj, 

the  sentence,  a  common  fiuit  with  him  and   none  to  pray  to?'  ai  an   instance 

(Ben  Jomon),  and  which    I  have   but  of    the   force    which    this   airaDgnnenl, 

lately  <ri>serre<d    in    my    own   writings,"  so  emincollf  idiomatic,  sometinm  pro, 

p.  83T.     The  fiirm   is,   in   m;  opinian,  In  the  pasuve  voice,  I  think  it  better 

sometimes  emphatic  and  spirited,  though  than  in  the  acti*e ;   nor  can   it  alwaji 

its   frequent   use    appears    sloven);.      I  be    dispenicd    with,    unless   we    cboeu 

remember  my  late  friend,   Mr.  Richard  rather  (he  feeble  encumbering  proDOua 

Sharp,  whose  good  t«*te  is  wdl  known,  uMth. 
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with  those  who  analyse  the  language  and  sentiments  of  poets, 
and  teach  others  to  judge  by  showing  why  they  HKcridc^.! 
have  judged  themselves.  He  scatters  remarks  «'«'«"'■ 
sometimes  too  indefinite,  sometimes  too  arbitrary ;  yet  his 
predominating  good  sense  colours  the  whole ;  we  find  in 
them  no  perplexing  subtilty,  no  cloudy  nonsense,  no  para- 
doxes and  heresies  in  taste  to  revolt  us.  Those  he  has  made 
on  translation  in  the  preface  to  that  of  Ovid's  Epistles  are 
Taluabte.  "  No  man,"  he  says,  "  is  capable  of  translating 
poetry,  who  besides  a  genius  to  that  art,  is  not  a  master  both 
of  his  author's  language  and  of  his  own.  Nor  must  we 
understand  the  language  only  of  the  poet,  but  his  particular 
turn  of  thoughts  and  expression,  which  are  the  characters 
that  distinguish  and  as  it  were  individuate  him  from  all  other 
writers."*  We  cannot  pay  Dryden  the  compliment  of  say- 
ing that  he  gave  the  example  as  well  as  precept,  especially  in 
his  Virgil.  He  did  not  scruple  to  copy  Segrais  in  his  dis- 
course on  Epic  Poetry.  "  Him  I  follow,  and  what  I  borrow 
from  him  am  ready  to  acknowledge  to  him  ;  for  impartially 
speaking,  the  French  are  as  much  better  critics  than  the 
English  as  they  are  worse  poets."  t 

40.  The  greater  part  of  his  critical  writings  relates  to  the 
drama ;  a  subject  with  which  he  was  very  conversant ;  but 
he  had  some  considerable  prejudices ;  he  seems  never  to  have 
felt  the  transcendent  excellence  of  Shakspeare ;  and  some- 
times perhaps  his  own  opinions,  if  not  feigned,  are  biassed  by 
that  sort  of  self-defence  to  which  he  thought  himself  driven 
in  the  prefaces  to  his  several  plays.  He  had  many  enemies 
on  the  watch ;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Kehearsst,  a  satire 
of  great  wit,  had  exposed  to  ridicule  the  heroic  tragedies^, 
and  many  were  afterwards  ready  to  forget  the  merits  of  the 
poet  in  me  delinquencies  of  the  politician.  "  What  Virgil 
wrote,"  he  says,  "  in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  in  plenty  and  in 

*   Vol  iii.  p.  1 9.  or  not,  ii  a  Tery  comlo  peraooage :   the 

f  P.  460.  character  ii  uid  b;  JahOHiD   to  have 

j   Tfaii    eomedf    vai     publiihed     in  been    sketcbed    for    Daveiuint;    bul    1 

I6TS;   the  parodies  are  amusing;  and  much    doubt    tbia    report;     Davenant 

though  parodj  ii  the  moat  unfair  weapon  had   been    dead  gonie   years   before  the 

that  ridicule  cao  uiie,  they  are  in  most  IleheBreal    waa    pubJiahed,    and    could 

iratancea    varranted    by    the    original,  hare  been    in  no  vay  obnoiioui  to  its 

Bajea,   whether    he  resembles   Dryden  satire. 
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ease,  I  have  undertaken  to  translate  in  mj  declining  years ; 
struggling  with  wants,  oppressed  by  sickness,  curbed  in  my 
genius,  liable  to  be  misconstrued  in  all  I  write }  and  my 
judges,  if  they  are  not  very  equitable,  already  prejudiced 
against  me  by  the  lying  character  which  has  been  given  them 
of  my  morals."  " 

41.  Dryden  will  hardly  be  charged  with  abandoning  too 
K^„„  hastily  our  national  credit,  when  he  said  the  French 
TrtiiT-  ^efe  better  critics  than  the  EngHsh.  We  had  scarcely 
any  thing  worthjr  of  notice  to  allege  beyond  his  own  writings. 
The  Tbeatrum  Poetarum  by  Philips,  nephew  of  Milton,  is 
soperfidal  in  every  respect.  Thomaa  Rymer,  best  known  to 
mankind  as  the  editor  of  the  Feeders,  but  a  strenuoas  advo- 
cate for  the  Aristotehan  principles  in  the  drama,  published  in 
1678  "  The  Tragedies  of  the  last  Age  considered  and  ex- 
amined by  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients,  and  by  the  common 
Sense  of  all  Ages."  This  contains  a  censure  of  some  plays 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Shakspeare  and  Jonson.  "  I 
have  chiefly  considered  the  fable  or  plot  which  all  conclude  to 
be  the  soul  of  a  tragedy,  whidi  with  the  ancients  is  always 
found  to  be  a  reasonable  soul,  but  with  us  for  the  most  part 
a  brutish,  and  often  worse  than  brutish."!  I  have  read  cmly 
his  criticisms  on  the  Maid's  Tragedy,  King  and  no  King, 
and  Hollo ;  and  as  the  conduct  and  characters  of  all  three 
are  far  enough  from  being  invulnerable,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  Rymer  has  often  well  exposed  them. 

43.  Next  to  Dryden,  the  second  place  among  the  polite 
writers  of  the  period  from  the  Restoration  to  the 

SlrWini«n  1-1  "^       1  ,1  -  (-■■ 

Tnopis'i  end  01  the  century  has  commonly  been  given  to  bir 
William  Temple.  His  Miscellanies,  to  whidi  prin- 
dpally  this  pr^se  belongs,  are  not  recommended  by  more 
erudition  than  a  retired  statesman  might  acquire  with  no  great 
expense  of  time,  nor  by  much  originality  of  reflectioD.  But 
if  Temple  has  not  profound  knowledge,  he  tarns  all  be  pos- 
sesses well  to  account ;  if  his  thoughts  are  not  very  striking, 
they  are  commonly  just  He  has  less  eloquence  than  Boling- 
broke,  but  is  also  free  from  his  restlessness  and  ostentation. 
Much  also  which  now  appears  superfidal  in  Temple's  his- 
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torical  surreys,  was  far  less  familiar  in  hia  a^;  he  has  the' 
merit  of  a  comprehensive  and  a  candid  mind.  His  style,  to 
which  we  should  particularly  refer,  will  be  found  in  com- 
parison with  hia  contemporaries  highly  polished,  and  sustained 
with  more  equability  than  they  preserve,  remote  from  any 
thing  either  pedantic  or  humhle.  The  periods  are  studiously 
rhy^bmical ;  yet  they  want  the  variety  and  peculiar  charm 
that  we  admire  in  those  of  Dryden. 

43.  Locke  is  cert^nly  a  good  writer,  relatively  to  the 
greater  part  of  his  contemporaries;  his  plain  and  gt,jtar 
manly  sentences  often  give  us  pleasure  by  the  word-  ^'^'^ 
ing  alone.  But  he  has  some  defects ;  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding  he  is  often  too  figurative  for  the  sub- 
ject. In  all  his  writings,  and  especially  in  the  Treatise  on 
Education,  he  is  occasionally  negligent,  and  though  not 
vulgar,  at  least  according  to  the  idiom  of  his  age,  slovenly  in 
the  structure  of  his  sentences  as  well  as  the  choice  of  his 
words ;  he  is  not,  in  mere  Btyle>  very  forrible,  and  certainty 
not  very  elegant. 

44.  The  Essays  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie  are  empty  and 
di&iise ;  the  style  is  full  of  pedantic  words  to  a 
degree  of  barbarism  ;  and  though  they  were  chiefly  mkl^X-i 
written  after  the  Revolution,  he  seems  to  have  wholly 
formed  himself  on  the  older  writers,  such  as  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  or  even  Feltham.  He  aflects  the  obsolete  and  un- 
pteasing  termination  of  the  third  person  of  the  verb  in  eth, 
which  was  going  out  of  use  even  in  the  pulpit,  besides  other 
rust  of  archaism.*  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the  manner 
of  Dryden,  Locke,  or  Temple.  In  his  matter  he  seems  a 
mere  declaimer,  as  if  the  world  would  any  longer  endure  the 
trivial  morality  which  the  sixteenth  century  bad  borrowed 
from  Seneca,  or  the  dull  ethics  of  sermons.  It  is  probable 
that,  as  Mackenzie  was  a  man  who  had  seen  and  read  much, 
he  must  have  some  better  passages  than  I  have  found  in 
glancing  shortly  at  his  works.  His  countryman,  Andm 
Andrew  Fletcher,  is  a  better  master  of  Ejiglish     ^'<*=>"'- 

*  [It  mint  be  confened  that  iiHluiGa  luiUUr;  hatk.  It  li  leatttlj  jtt  dUuied, 

of   tfaii  l«nniii>tion,    though    not   fire-  >t  leut  io  verjr  grave  milings.      But 

quent,  maji  be  fbupd  in  the  6r*t  jtan  the  uDplewing  sound  of  tt  i>  ■  ■uffieieni 

of  GMrgellL,  ot  even  later.     Id  U>e  ol^jeetion.  — 1S4S.] 
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Style ;  he  writes  with  purity,  clearness,  and  spirit ;  but  the 
Bubstance  is  so  much  before  his  eyes,  that  he  is  htde  solicitous 
about  language.  And  a  similar  character  may  be  given  to 
many  of  the  political  tracts  in  the  reign  of  William.  They 
are  well  expressed  for  their  purpose ;  their  English  is  per- 
spicuous, unafiFH;ted,  often  forcible,  and  upon  the  whole  nmch 
superior  to  that  of  similar  writings  in  the  reign  of  Charles ; 
but  they  do  not  challenge  a  jAtux  of  which  their  authors  never 
dreamra ;  they  are  not  to  he  counted  in  the  polite  literature 
of  England. 

4<5.  I  may  have  overlooked,  or  even  never  known,  some 
books  of  sufficient  value  to  deserve  mention ;  and  I  regret 
that  the  list  of  miscellaneous  literature  should  be  so  short 
But  it  must  be  confessed  tliat  our  golden  s^e  did  not  b^n  f 
before  the  eighteenth  century,  and  then  with  him  who  has 
never  since  been  rivalled  in  grace,  humour,  and  invention. 
Walton's   Complete   Angler,    published   in    1653, 
conpiau    seems  by  the  title  a  strange  dioice  out  (£  iill  the 
books  of  half  a  century ;  yet  its  simplicity,  its  sweet- 
ness, its  natural  grace,  emd  happy  intermixture  of  graver 
strains  with  the  precepts  of  angling,  have  rendered  this  book 
deservedly  popular,  and   a   model  which   one  of  the   most 
famous  among  our  late  philosophers,  and  a  successful  dis- 
ciple of  Isaac  Walton  in  his  favourite  art,  has  condescended 
to  imitate. 

46.  A  book,  not  indeed  remarkable  for  its  style,  bnt  one 
wiikini'i  which  I  could  hardly  mention  in  any  less  miscel- 
H«worM.  laneous  chapter  than  the  present,  though,  since  it 
was  published  in  1638,  it  ought  to  have  been  mentioned 
before,  is  Wilkins's  "  Discovery  of  a  New  World,  or  a 
Discourse  tending  to  prove  that  it  is  probable  there  may 
be  another  babit^le  World  in  the  Moon,  with  a  Discourse 
concerning  the  Possibility  of  a  Passage  thither."  This  is  one 
of  the  births  of  that  inquiring  spirit,  that  disdtun  of  ancient 
prejudice,  which  the  seventeenth  century  produced.  Bacon 
was  undoubtedly  the  father  of  it  in  England  ;  but  Kepler, 
and  above  all  Galileo,  by  the  new  truths  they  demonstrated, 
made  men  fearless  in  investigation  and  conjecture.  The  geo- 
graphical discoveries  indeed  of  Columbus  and  Magellan  had 
prepared  the  way  for  conjectures,  hardly  more  astonishing  in 

,Coot^lc 
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tbe  eyes  of  the  vulgar  than  those  had  been.  Witkins  accord- 
ingly begins  by  bringing  a  host  of  sage  writers  who  had 
denied  the  existence  of  antipodes.  He  expressly  maintains 
the  Copemican  theory,  but  admits  that  it  was  generally  re- 
puted a  novel  paradox.  The  arguments  on  the  other  side  he 
meets  at  some  length,  and  knew  how  to  answer  by  the  prin- 
dples  of  compound  motion,  the  plausible  objection  that  stones 
falling  from  a  tower  were  not  left  behind  by  the  motion  of 
the  earth.  The  spots  in  the  moon  he  took  for  sea,  and  the 
brighter  parts  for  land.  A  lunar  atmosphere  he  was  forced 
to  hold,  and  gives  reasons  for  thinking  it  probable.  As  to 
inhabitanta  he  does  not  dwell  long  on  the  subject  Cam- 
panella,  and  long  before  him  Cardinal  Cusanus,  had  believed 
the  sun  and  moon  to  be  inh^ited*,  and  Wilkins  ends  by 
saying :  '*  Being  content  for  my  own  part  to  have  spoken  so 
much  of  it  as  may  conduce  to  show  the  opinion  of  others 
concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  moon,  I  dare  not  myself 
afBrm  any  thing  of  these  Selenitea,  because  I  know  not  any 
ground  whereon  to  build  any  probable  opinion.  But  I  think 
that  future  ages  will  discover  more,  and  our  posterity  perhaps 
may  invent  some  means  for  our  better  acquaintance  with  those 
inhabitants."  To  this  he  comes  as  his  final  proposition,  that 
it  may  be  possible  for  some  of  our  posterity  to  find  out  a 
conveyance  to  this  other  world ;  and  if  there  be  inhabitants 
there,  to  have  communication  with  them.  But  this  chapter 
is  the  worst  in  the  book,  and  shows  that  Wilkins,  notwidi- 
Btanding  his  ingenuity,  had  but  crude  notions  on  the  prin- 
dples  of  physics.  He  followed  this  up  by  what  I  have  not 
seen,  a  "  Discourse  concerning  a  new  Planet;  tending  to 
prove  that  it  is  possible  our  earth  is  one  of  the  Planets." 
This  appears  to  be  a  regular  vindication  of  the  Copemican 
theory,  and  was  published  in  1640. 

47.  The  cause  of  antiquity,  so  rudely  assailed  abroad  by 
Perraiitt  and  Fontenelle,  found  support  in  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Temple,  who  has  defended  it  in  one  of  his  ?s'^^*^ 
essays  with  more  zeal  than  prudence  or  knowledge 


*   Smpimnur  ia  regione  tolii  magig  intellectuUis  natUTK  Kilaret  tint  mullum 

■at  Kilara,  cluxw  ct  illumiiubB  inrel-  inaetu  et  parum  in  potentift,  terreni  Tcro 

laetualet  faabitatore*,  apiritiuiliOTca  etiant  niftgii   in  potentia  ct  pirum   in    actu, 

qiiun  ID  luna,  ubi  Tuagii  liuutid,  et  in  lunarea  in  medio  Auctuuit««i  &c     CtiM- 

tern  roagii  nuUrialM  et  ensii,  ut  illi  nua  *pud  Wilkina,  p.  103.  (tdit.  ISOS.) 
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of  the  various  subjects  on  which  he  contends  for  the  rights  of 
the  past.  It  was  in  fact  such  a  credulous  and  superficial 
view  as  might  have  been  taken  by  a  pedant  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  For  it  is  in  sdence,  taking  the  word  largely,  full 
as  much  as  in  works  of  genius,  that  he  denies  the  ancients  to 
have  been  surpassed.  Temple's  Essay,  however,  was  trans- 
lated into  French,  and  he  was  supposed  by  many  to  have 
made  a  brilliant  vindication  of  injured  antiquity.  But  it  was 
woaaift  ^oon  refuted  in  the  most  solid  book  that  was  vmtten 
ReiKaiaiii.  j^  g^y  (^unfj-y  upon  this  famous  dispute.  William 
Wotton  published  in  1694  his  Reflections  on  ancient  and 
modem  Learning.*  He  draws  very  well  in  this  the  line  be- 
tween Temple  and  Perrault,  avoiding  the  tasteless  judgment 
of  the  latter  in  poetry  and  eloquence,  but  pointing  out  the 
superiority  of  the  modems  in  the  whole  range  of  physical 


Sect.  II. — On  Fiction. 


48.  Spain  had  about  the  middle  of  this  century  a  writer  of 
QiwreAo'i  various  literature,  who  is  only  known  in  Europe  by 
jiioni.  ^jg  fictions,  Quevedo.  His  visions  and  his  life  of 
the  great  Tacaiio  were  early  translated,  and  became  very 
popular,  t  They  may  be  reckoned  superior  to  any  thing  in 
comic  romance,  except  Don  Quixote,  that  the  seventeenth 
century  produced ;  and  yet  this  commendation  is  not  a  high 
oue.  In  the  picaresque  style,  the  life  of  Tacano  is  tolerably 
amusing ;  but  Quevedo,  like  others,  has  long  since  been 

*  Wolton  hid  been  a  boy  of  MtonUh-  lo  one  to  ymmg,  a  tpeoal  record  of  bb 

ing  precocity  ;  at  tii  yean  old  he  could  eitnardinory  praficiency  »>s    made  in 

readily     translate     Idtin,     Greek,     and  the  register!  of  the  uniTeruty.      Monk*) 

Hebrew ;  at  Kren  he  added  some  know-  life  of  Bentley,  p.  T. 

ledge  of  Arabic  and  Syriac.     He  entered  t  "^e  translatbn  of  thii,  "made  En- 

CalberiDe  Hall,  Cambridge,  in  his  tenth  gllih  by  a  person  of  honour,"  ttka  great 

year  I    at    thirteen,  when    he    took    the  liberties  with  the    original,  and  endea- 

d^ree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  was  ae-  Tourg  to  excel  it  in  wit  by  m 

quainled  with  tweWe  Inngoagea.      There  que  '               '    ' 
being  no  precedent  of  granting  a  degree 
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surpassed.  The  Suenos,  or  Visions,  are  better ;  they  show 
spirit  and  sharpness  with  some  originality  of  invention.  But 
Las  Zahurdaa  de  Pluton,  which,  hke  the  other  Visions,  hears 
a  general  resemhtance  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  being  an 
allegorical  dream,  is  less  powerfully  and  graphically  written  j 
the  satire  is  also  rather  too  obvious.  "Lucian,"  says  Bou- 
terwek,  "furnished  him  with  the  original  idea  of  satirical 
visions;  but  Quevedo's  were  the  first  of  their  kind  in  modern 
literature.  Owing  to  frequent  imitations,  their  faults  are  no 
longer  disguised  by  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  even  their 
merits  have  ceased  to  interest."* 

49.  No  species  of  composition  seems  less  adi^ted  to  the 
genius    of  the   French    nation    in    the    reign    of 

Louis  XIV.  than  the  heroic  romances  so  much  ad-  hefoie 
mired  in  its  first  years.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
this  was  but  the  continuance,  and  in  some  respect,  possibly, 
an  improvement  of  a  long-established  style  of  fiction.  But  it 
was  not  fitted  to  endure  reason  or  ridicule,  and  the  societies 
of  Paris  knew  the  use  of  both  weapons.  Moliere  sometimes 
tried  his  wit  upon  the  romances ;  and  Boileau,  rather  later  in 
the  day,  when  the  victory  had  been  won,  attacked  Mademoi- 
Belle  Scudery  with  his  sarcastic  irony  in  a  dialogue  on  the 
heroes  of  her  invention. 

50.  The  first  step  in  descending  from  the  heroic  romance 
was  to  ground  not  altogether  dissimilar.    The  feats    . 

of  chivtdry  were  replaced  by  less  wonderful  adven-  "j^" 
tures ;  the  love  became  less  hyperbolical  in  expres- 
sion, though  not  less  intensely  engrossing  the  personages; 
the  general  tone  of  manners  was  lowered  down  better  to  that 
of  nature,  or  at  least  of  an  ideality  which  the  imagination  did 
not  reject;  a  style  already  tried  in  the  minor  fictions  of  Spain. 
The  earliest  novels  that  demand  attention  in  this  line  are  those 
of  the  Countess  de  la  Fayette,  celebrated,  while  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Vergne,  under  the  name  of  Lavema  in  the  Latin  poetry 
of  Menage.t     Zayde,  the  first  of  these,  is  entirely  in  the 

*  Hlat.  of  Spaniib  Litenlure,  p.  4TI.  almost,  perhaps,  too  trite  to  be  quoted, 

f  The   name  LeTeme,   though    well-  it  piquant  tnoMgh  : — 

•ouoding,  wai  in  one   respect   uoluckj,  Lctbli  nolli  tlM.  colli  eil  lib)  iUfU  Cortnu) 

being  that  pren  by  sntiquity  to  the  god-  8^,^''d„^!^ISU™pu!^^ta'!Mm 

A*m  of  tbieve*.    An  epignm  od  Meaige,  nu  miruia,  ti  lU  culti  Ixnru  tUiL      ' 
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Spanish  style ;  the  adventures  are  improbable,  but  various 
and  rather  interesting  to  those  who  carry  no  scepticism  into 
fiction ;  the  language  is  polished  and  agreeable,  though  not 
very  animated ;  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  while  that  kind 
of  novel  was  popular,  Zayde  would  obtain  a  high  place.  It 
has  however  the  usual  faults ;  the  story  is  broken  by  inter- 
vening narratives,  which  occupy  too  large  a  space  ;  the  sor- 
rows of  the  principal  characters  excite,  at  least  as  I  should 
judge,  little  sympathy;  and  their  sentiments  and  emotions 
we  sometimes  too  much  refined  in  the  alembic  of  the  Hotel 
Rambouillet.  In  a  later  novel,  the  Princess  of  Oeves, 
Madame  La  Fayette  threw  off  the  affectation  of  that  drde  to 
which  she  had  once  belonged,  and  though  perhaps  Zayde  is,  or 
was  in  its  own  age,  the  more  celebrated  novel,  it  seems  to  me 
that  in  this  she  has  excelled  herself.  The  stery,  being  nothing 
else  than  the  insuperable  and  insidious,  but  not  guilty,  attach- 
ment of  a  married  lady  to  a  lover,  required  a  delicacy  and 
correctness  of  taste  which  the  authoress  has  well  displayed  in 
it.  The  probability  of  the  incidents,  the  natural  course  they 
take,  the  absence  of  all  complication  and  perplexity,  give  snch 
an  inartificial  air  to  this  novel,  that  we  can  scarcely  help  be- 
lieving it  to  shadow  forth  some  real  event  A  modern  novel- 
ist would  probably  have  made  more  of  the  story;  the  style  is 
always  calm,  sometimes  almost  languid  ;  a  tone  of  decorous 
politeness,  like  that  of  the  French  stage,  is  never  relaxed ; 
but  it  is  precisely  by  this  means  that  the  writer  has  kept  up  a 
moral  dignity,  of  which  it  would  have  been  so  easy  to  lose 
sight.  The  Princess  of  Cleves  is  perhaps  the  first  work  of 
mere  invention  (for  though  the  characters  are  historical,  there 
is  no  known  foundation  for  the  story)  which  brought  forward 
the  manners  of  the  aristocracy ;  it  may  be  said,  the  contem- 
porary manners  ;  for  Madame  La  Fayette  must  have  copied 
her  own  times.  As  this  has  become  a  popular  style  of  fiction, 
it  is  just  to  commemorate  the  novel  whidi  introduced  it. 
51.    The  French  have  few  novels  of  this  class  in  the 

seventeenth  century  which  they  pruse ;    those  of 
Rommn       Madamc'  Villedieu,  or  Des  Jardins,  may  deserve 

to  be  excepted  ;  but  I  have  not  seen  them.  Scar- 
ron,  a  man  deformed  and  diseased,  but  endowed  with  vast 
gaiety,  which  generally  exuberated  in  bufibon  jests,  has  the 
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credit  of  having  struck  out  into  a  new  path  hy  his  Roman 
Comique.  The  Spaniards  however  had  so  much  hke  this  that 
we  cannot  perceive  any  great  originality  in  Scarron.  The 
Roman  Comique  is  still  well  known,  and  if  we  come  to  it  in 
vacant  moments,  will  serve  its  end  in  amusing  us ;  the  story 
and  characters  have  no  great  interest,  but  they  are  natural ;  yet, 
without  the  least  disparagement  to  the  vivacity  of  Scarron, 
it  is  sdlt  true  diat  he  has  been  left  at  an  immense  distiuice  in 
observation  of  mankind,  in  humorous  character,  and  in  ludi- 
crous eflect,  by  the  novelists  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries.  It  is  said  that  Scarron's  romance  is  written  in  a 
pure  style ;  and  some  have  even  pretended  that  he  has  not 
been  without  effect  iu  refining  the  language.  The  Roman 
Bourgeois  of  Furetiere  appears  to  be  a  novel  of  middle  life ; 
it  had  some  reputation,  hut  I  cannot  speak  of  it  with  any 
knowledge. 

52.  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  had  some  share  in  directing  the 
public  taste  towards  those  extravagances  of  fancy  c;ruu>dt 
which  were  afterwards  highly  popular.  He  has  ^'»««- 
been  imitated,  as  some  have  observed,  by  Swift  and  Voltaire, 
and  I  should  add,  to  a  certain  degree,  by  Hamilton  ;  but  all 
the  three  have  gone  far  beyond  him.  He  is  not  himself  a 
very  original  writer.  His  Voyage  to  the  Moon  and  History 
of  the  Empire  of  the  Sun  are  manifestly  suggested  by  the 
True  History  of  Lucian ;  and  he  had  modem  fictions,  espe- 
cially the  Voyage  to  the  Moon  by  Godwin,  mentioned  in  our 
last  volume,  which  he  had  cvidendy  read,  to  imp  the  wings 
of  an  invention  not  perhaps  eminently  fertile.  Yet  Bergerac 
has  the  merit  of  being  never  wearisome  ;  his  fictions  are  well 
conceived,  and  show  little  effort,  which  seems  also  the  cha^ 
racter  of  his  language  in  this  short  piece  ;  though  his  letters 
had  been  written  in  the  worst  style  of  affectation,  so  as  to 
make  us  suspect  that  he  was  turning  the  manner  of  some 
contemporaries  into  ridicule.  The  novels  of  Secrais, 
such  at  least  as  1  have  seen,  are  mere  pieces  ot 
light  satire,  designed  to  amuse  by  transient  allusions  the  lady 
by  whom  he  was  patronised.  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier. 
If  they  deserve  any  regard  at  all,  it  is  as  links  in  the  history 
of  fiction  between  the  mock-heroic  romance,  of  which  Voi- 
o  o  8 
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ture  had  given  an  instance,  and  the  style  of  fantastic  inven- 
tion, which  was  perfected  by  Hamilton. 

53.  Charles  Perrault  may,  so  far  as  I  know,  be  stdd  to 

have  invented  a  kind  of  fiction  which  became  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  has  had,  even  after  it  ceased 
to  find  direct  imitators,  a  perceptible  influence  over  the  lighter 
literature  of  Europe.  The  idea  was  original,  and  happily 
executed.  Perhaps  he  sometimes  took  the  tales  of  children, 
such  as  the  tradition  of  many  generations  had  delivered  them; 
but  much  of  his  fury  machinery  seems  to  have  been  his  own, 
and  I  should  give  him  credit  for  several  of  the  stories,  though 
it  is  hard  to  form  a  guess.  He  gave  to  them  all  a  real 
interest,  as  far  as  could  be,  with  a  naturalness  of  expression, 
an  arch  naivet^,  a  morality  neither  too  obvious  nor  too  re- 
fined, and  a  slight  poignancy  of  satire  on  the  world,  which 
render  the  Tales  of  Mother  Goose  almost  a  counterpart  in 
prose  to  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine. 

54.  These  amusing  fictions  caught  the  fancy  of  ao  indo- 

lent but  not  stupid  nobility.  The  court  of  Versailles 
and  all  Paris  resounded  with  fury  tales  ;  it  became 
the  popular  style  for  more  than  half  a  century.  But  few  of 
these  fall  within  our  limits.  Perrautt's  immediate  followers, 
Madame  Murat  and  the  Countess  D'Aunoy,  especially  the 
latter,  have  some  merit;  but  they  come  very  short  of  the 
happy  simplicity  and  brevity  we  find  in  Mother  Goose's  Tales. 
It  is  possible  that  Count  Antony  Hamilton  may  have  written 
those  tales  which  have  made  him  famous  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  though  they  were  published  later.  But  these, 
with  many  admirable  strokes  of  wit  and  invention,  have  too 
forced  a  tone  in  both  these  qualities ;  the  labour  is  too  evident, 
and,  thrown  away  on  such  trifling,  excites  something  like 
contempt ;  they  are  written  for  an  exclusive  coterie,  not  for 
the  world ;  and  the  world  in  all  such  cases  will  sooner  or 
later  take  its  revenge.  Yet  Hamilton's  tales  are  incomparably 
superior  to  what  followed ;  inventions  alternately  dull  and 
extravagant,  a  style  negligent  or  mannered,  an  immorality 
passing  onward  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  Regency  to  the 
debased  philosophy  of  the  ensuing  age,  became  the  general 
characteristics  of  these  fictions,  which  finally  expired  in  the 
neglect  and  scorn  of  the  world. 
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55.  The  TSemaque  of  Fenelon,  after  beiog  suppressed  in 
France,  appeared  in  Holland  clandestinely  without  Tatmiqu. 
the  author's  consent  in  1699.  It  is  needless  to  say  '^^"«'™' 
that  it  soon  obttuned  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  book  in  the  French  language  that  has  been  more 
read.  Fenelon  seems  to  have  conceived  that,  metre  not  being 
essential,  as  he  assumed,  to  poetry,  he  had,  by  imitating  the 
Odyssey  in  Telemaque,  produced  an  epic  of  as  legitimate  a 
character  as  his  model.  But  the  boundaries  between  epic 
poetry,  especially  such  epics  as  the  Odyssey,  and  romance 
were  only  perceptible  by  the  employment  of  verse  in  the 
former ;  no  elevation  of  character,  no  ideality  of  conception, 
no  charm  of  imagery  or  emotion  had  been  denied  to  romance. 
The  kmguage  of  poetry  had  for  two  centuries  been  seized  for 
its  use.  TeMmaque  must  therefore  take  its  place  among 
roniaoces  ;  but  still  it  is  true  that  no  romance  had  breathed 
so  classical  a  spirit,  none  had  abounded  so  much  with  the 
richness  of  poetical  language,  much  in  fact  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Sophocles  having  been  woven  in  with  no  other  change 
than  verbal  translation,  nor  had  any  preserved  such  dignity 
in  its  circumstances,  such  beauty,  harmony,  and  nobleness  in 
its  diction.  It  would  be  as  idle  to  say  that  Fenelon  was  in- 
debted to  D'Urfe  and  Calprenede,  as  to  deny  that  some  degree 
of  resemblance  may  be  found  in  their  poetical  prose.  The 
one  belonged  to  the  morals  of  chivalry,  generous  but  exag- 
gerated ;  the  other,  to  those  of  wisdom  and  religion.  The 
one  has  been  forgotten  because  its  tone  is  false ;  the  other  is 
ever  admired,  and  is  only  less  regarded  because  it  is  true  in 
excess,  because  it  contains  too  much  of  what  we  know. 
Telemaque,  hke  some  other  of  Fenelon's  writings,  is  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  its  object ;  an  object  of  all  the 
noblest,  being  to  form  the  character  of  one  to  whom  many 
must  look  up  for  their  welfare,  but  still  very  diflferent  from 
the  inculcation  of  profound  truth.  The  beauties  of  Tel^ 
maque  are  very  numerous,  the  descriptions,  and  indeed  the 
whole  tone  of  the  book,  have  a  charm  of  grace,  something 
like  the  pictures  of  Guido ;  but  there  is  also  a  certain  lan- 
guor which  steals  over  us  in  reading,  and  though  there 
IS  no  real  want  of  variety  in  the  narration,  it  reminds  us  so 
continually  of  its  source,  the  Homeric  legends,  as  to  become 
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rather  monotonous.  The  ahandonment  of  verse  has  pro- 
duced too  much  difluseness  ;  it  will  be  observed  if  we  look 
attentively,  that  where  Homer  is  circumstantial,  Fenelon  is 
more  so  ;  in  this  he  sometimes  ^proaches  the  minuteness 
of  the  romancers.  But  these  defects  are  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  moral,  and  even  aesthetic  excellence  of  this 
romance. 

66.  If  this  moat  fertile  province  of  all  literature,  as  we 
have  now  discovered  it  to  be,  had  yielded  so  little 
even  in  France,  a  nation  that  might  appear  eminently 
fitted  to  explore  it,  down  to  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  we  may  be  less  surprised  at  the  defidency  of 
our  own  country.  Yet  the  scarcity  of  original  fiction  in  Eng- 
land was  so  great  as  to  he  inexplicable  by  any  reasoninj^. 
The  public  taste  was  not  incapable  of  being  pleased  ;  for  dl 
the  novels  and  romances  of  the  Continent  were  readily  trans- 
lated. The  manners  of  all  dasses  were  as  open  to  humorous 
description,  the  imagination  was  as  vigorous,  the  heart  as 
susceptible  as  in  other  countries.  But  not  only  we  find  no- 
thing good  }  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  find  any  thing  at 
alt  that  has  ever  attracted  notice  in  English  romance.  Hie 
Parthenissa  of  Lord  Orrery,  in  the  heroic  style,  and  the  short 
novels  of  Afra  Behn,  are  nearly  as  many,  perhaps,  as  could 
be  detected  in  old  libraries.  We  must  leave  the  beaten  track 
before  we  can  place  a  single  work  in  this  dass. 

5J.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  essentially  belongs  to  it,  and 
piifTiiii't  John  Bunyan  may  pass  for  the  father  of  our  novdista. 
^"*"^-  His  success  in  a  line  of  composidou  like  the  spiritual 
romance  or  allegory,  which  seems  to  have  been  frigid  and 
unreadable  in  the  few  instances  where  it  had  been  attempted, 
is  doubtless  enhanced  by  his  want  of  all  learning  and  his  low 
station  in  life.  He  was  therefore  rarely,  if  ever,  an  imitator ; 
he  was  never  enchained  by  rules.  Bunyan  possessed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  the  power  of  representadon  ;  bis  invendve 
faculty  was  considerable,  but  the  other  is  his  distinguishing 
excellence.  He  saw,  and  makes  us  see,  what  he  describes; 
he  is  circumstandal  without  prolixity,  and  in  the  variety  and 
frequent  change  of  his  inddents,  never  loses  sight  of  the 
unity  of  his  tdlegorical  fable.  His  invendon  was  enriched, 
and  rather  his  choice  determined,  by  one  rule  he  bad  laid 
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down  to  himself,  the  adaptatioo  of  all  the  incidental  language 
of  Scripture  to  his  own  use.  There  is  scarce  a  circumstance 
or  metaphor  in  the  Old  Testament  which  does  not  find  a  place, 
bodily  and  literally,  in  the  story  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ; 
and  this  peculiar  artifice  has  made  his  own  imagination  appear 
more  creative  than  it  really  is.  In  the  conduct  of  the  romance 
no  rigorous  attention  to  die  propriety  of  the  all^ury  seems 
to  have  heen  uniformly  preserved.  Vanity  Fair,  or  the  cave 
of  the  two  giants,  might,  for  any  thing  we  see,  have  been 
placed  elsewhere  ,  hut  it  is  by  this  neglect  of  exact  parallelism 
that  he  better  keeps  up  the  reality  of  the  pilgrimage,  and 
takes  off  the  coldness  of  mere  allegory.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
membered that  we  read  this  book  at  an  age  when  the  spiritual 
meaning  is  either  little  perceived  or  little  regarded.  In  his 
language,  nevertheless,  Bunyan  sometimes  mingles  the  sig- 
nification too  much  with  the  fable ;  we  might  be  perplexed 
between  the  imaginary  and  the  real  Christian  ;  but  the  live- 
liness of  narration  soon  brings  us  back,  or  did  at  least  when 
we  were  young,  to  the  fields  of  fancy.  Yet  the  Pilgrim's 
Pr<^es3,  like  some  other  books,  has  of  late  been  a  little  over- 
rated ;  its  excellence  is  great,  but  it  is  not  of  the  highest 
rank,  and  we  should  be  careful  not  to  break  down  the  land- 
marks of  fame,  by  placing  the  John  Bunyans  and  the  Daniel 
De  Foes  among  the  Dii  Majores  of  our  worship, 

5S.  I  am  inclined  to  claim  for  England  not  the  invention, 
hut,  for  the  most  part,  the  compositionof  another  book,  Turkuh 
which,  being  grounded  on  fiction,  may  be  classed  ^'''' 
here.  The  Turkish  Spy.  A  secret  emissary  of  the  Porte  is 
supposed  to  remain  at  Paris  iu  disguise  for  above  forty  years, 
from  1635  to  1682.  His  correspondence  with  a  number  of 
persons,  various  in  situation,  and  with  whom  therefore  bis 
letters  assume  various  characters,  is  protracted  through  eight 
volumes.  Much,  indeed  most,  relates  to  the  history  of  those 
times  and  to  the  anecdotes  connected  with  it ;  but  in  these 
we  do  not  find  a  large  proportion  of  novel^.  The  more  re- 
markable letters  are  those  which  run  into  metaphysical  and 
theological  speculation.  Hiese  are  written  with  an  earnest 
seriousness,  yet  with  an  extraordinary  freedom,  such  as  the 
feigned  garb  of  a  Mohammedan  could  hardly  have  exempted 
from  censure  in  catholic  countries.     Mahmud,  the  mysterious 
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writer,  stands  on  a  sort  of  eminence  above  all  human  preju- 
dice ;  he  was  privileged  te  judge  as  a  stran^r  of  the  religion 
and  philosophy  of  Europe  ;  but  his  bold  spirit  ranges  over  the 
field  of  Oriental  speculation.  The  Turkish  Spy  is  no  ordi- 
nary production,  but  contains  as  many  proofs  of  a  thoughtful, 
if  not  very  profound  mind,  as  any  we  can  find.  It  suggested 
the  Persian  Letters  to  Montesquieu,  and  the  Jewish  to  Argens ; 
the  former  deviating  from  his  model  with  the  originality  of 
talent,  the  latter  following  it  with  a  more  servile  closeness. 
Probability,  that  is,  a  resemblance  to  the  personated  character 
of  an  Oriental,  was  not  to  be  attuned,  nor  was  it  desirable, 
in  any  of  these  fictions  ;  but  Mahmud  has  something  not  Eu- 
ropean, something  of  a  solitary  insulated  wanderer,  gazing 
on  a  world  that  knows  him  not,  which  throws,  to  my  feelings, 
a  stnking  charm  over  the  Turkish  Spy  ;  while  the  Usbek  of 
Montesquieu  has  become  more  than  half  Parisian  ;  his  ideas 
are  neither  those  of  his  birthplace,  nor  such  as  have  sprung 
up  unbidden  from  his  soul,  but  those  of  a  polite,  wit^,  and 
acute  society ;  and  the  correspondence  with  his  harem  in 
Persia,  which  Montesquieu  has  thought  attractive  to  the 
reader,  is  not  much  more  interesting  than  it  is  probable,  and 
ends  in  the  style  of  a  common  romance.  As  to  the  Jewish 
Letters  of  Argens,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  Turkbh  Spy,  and, 
in  fact,  rather  an  insipid  book. 

59-  It  may  be  asked  why  I  dispute  the  claim  made  by  all 

the  foreign  biographers  in  favour  of  John  Paul  Ma- 

Bngiiih      rana,  a  native  of  Genoa,  who  is  asserted  to  have 

"''"'        published  the  first  volume   of  the  Turkish  Spy  at 

Paris  in  l6S4>,  and  the  rest  in  subsequent  years.*     But  I  am 

*  The  fint  pottion  iras  publuhed  M  cachi  ■  Parii.  tl  pretend  1e*  mtmi 
Paris,  and  aim  Bt  AmsteidBin.  Bs,vle  traduitei  de  I'Anibe  en  Italicn :  et  U 
flies  the  following  kccount:  —  Cet  ou-  roconte  fart  en  long  camment  il  les  > 
Tnge  a  txi  eontr^it  a  AmBterdam  du  trouifes.  On  raupfaniie  bth:  bcKUCOup 
conscntement  du  lihraire  de  Paris,  qui  d'apparance,  que  c'e«t  un  tour  d'esprit 
I'b  1e  premier  impriml  II  aeni  fomposi  Italien,  et  une  fieiion  ingtaicuie  lem. 
dc  pliisieun  petit*  volumes  qui  contien-  blalile  i  celle  dont  Virgile  a'cat  tan 
dront  1h  ^T^nemena  les  plus  eoDsid^ra-  pour  louer  Augusts,  &c.  Nouvelln  de 
blei  de  Ik  chr£tienrf  en  g^^ral,  et  de  la  la  Rfpublique  del  iJettret ;  Man,  1684; 
France  eD  jfarticulier,  depuia  rinnfe  in  <EuTrei  diienei  de  Bayle,  lol.  i. 
]637  jutqu'cn  1E8S.  Un  Italien  natif  p.  20.  The  Espion  Ture  ia  not  to  be 
de  Geiiea,  Marana,  donne  cea  relations  traced  in  Ibe  index  to  tbe  Journal  del 
pour  dca  lettres  ikiritn  aux  ninistre*  de  S9>TaD>;  nor  is  it  noticed  in  Ibe  Bib- 
la  Porlc  par  un  etpion  Turc  qui  se  tenolt  Uotli^ue  Uniienelle. 
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not  disputing  that  Marana  is  the  author  of  the  thirty  letters, 
published  in  1684,  and  of  twenty  more  in  1686,  which  have 
been  literally  translated  into  English,  and  form  about  half  the 
first  volume  in  English  of  our  Turkish  spy.*  Nor  do  I 
doubt  in  the  least  that  the  remainder  of  that  volume  had  a 
French  original,  though  I  have  never  aeen  it.  But  the  later 
volumes  of  the  Espion  Turc,  in  the  edition  of  1696,  with  the 
date  of  Colt^e,  which,  according  to  Barbier,  is  put  for 
Rouent,  are  avowedly  translated  from  the  English.  And 
to  the  second  volume  of  our  Turkish  Spy,  published  in 
1691,  is  prefixed  an  account,  not  very  credible,  of  the  man- 

*  Salfi,  iW.  GI.  Biogniph.  Unhen,  prelended  fetter  with  the  Bignatute  of 
j-  Dktioniuire  da  Anouyme^  toL  i.  Duiiel  Stiltmarsh  rulbtTS.  in  which  tb* 
p.  406.  Barbier's  notice  of  L'Etpiou,  imaginsrf  author  tells  ■  strange  tnle  of 
dAiM  lei  coura  dea  princes  Chr^ieiu,  the  manner  in  which  a  certaij]  Ipemed 
tMcribn  four  Toluntes  out  of  rii,  which  phjsiciiui  of  Ferren,  Julio  de  Medici, 
Appear  to  contain  as  much  as  our  eight  descended  from  the  Mediceaii  famLly,  put 
Tolumea,  to  Marana,  and  conjedurea  that  these  volumes,  in  the  Italian  language, 
the  last  two  are  by  another  band;  but  into  his  hands.  This  letter  is  dated 
does  not  intimate  the  least  suspicion  of  Amsterdam,  Sept.  9.  1690,  and  as  the 
an  Engliib  origioaL  And  as  his  autho-  prebce  refers  it  to  the  last  summer,  I 
rity  is  coniidcrable,  I  must  fbitify  my  hence  conclude  that  the  first  edition  of 
own  opinion  by  what  evidence  I  can  the  second  volume  of  the  Turkish  Spy 
find.  vai  ia  1691  j  for  I  have  not  seen  that, 
The  preta£e  to  the  second  volume  nor  any  other  edition  earlier  than  the 
(English)  of  the  Turkish  Spy  begins  fifth,  printed  in  ITOS. 
thus:  "  Three  years  are  now  elapsed  Marana  is  said  by  Salfi  and  others  to 
since  the  first  volume  of  letters  written  have  left  France  in  16S9,  having  &llen 
by  a  Spy  at  Paris  wa*  published  in  En-  into  a  depression  of  spirits.  Now  the 
glisb.  And  it  was  expected  that  a  second  first  thirty  letters,  about  one  thirty-second 
should  have  come  out  long  before  this,  part  of  the  entire  work,  were  piiblisbird 
The  favourable  reception  which  that  found  in  1684,  and  about  an  equal  length 
•mongsl  all  sorts  of  readers  would  have  in  16S6.  1  admit  that  he  hod  lime  to 
encouraged  a  speedy  tianslatioD  of  the  double  tbese  portions,  and  tlius  to  pub- 
rest,  bad  there  been  eitant  any  French  lish  one  eighth  of  the  whole;  hut  is  It 
edition  of  more  than  the  first  part.  BiU  likely  that  between  IGB6  and  1669  he 
q^ler  iMe  Miricttat  inquiry  mme  amid  bt  could  have  given  the  rest  to  the  world? 
hard  of !  and,  as  for  the  Italian,  our  book-  If  we  are  not  struck  by  this,  is  it  likely 
sellers  have  not  that  correspondence  in  that  the  Knglish  translator  should  have 
those  parts  as  they  hare  in  the  more  fabricated  the  story  above  mentioned, 
neighbonring  countries  of  France  and  when  the  public  might  know  ttiat  there 
Holland.  So  that  it  was  a  work  de-  was  actually  a  French  original  which  he 
apaired  of  to  recover  any  more  of  this  had  rendered?  The  invention  seems 
Arabian's  memoirs.  We  little  dreamed  without  motive.  Again,  bow  csme  the 
that  the  Florentines  had  been  so  busy  in  French  editioD  of  1 696  to  be  an  avowed 
printing  and  so  successful  in  selling  the  translation  from  the  English,  when,  ac- 
continued  translation  of  these  Arabian  cording  to  the  hypothesis^  M.  Barbier, 
epistle*,  till  It  woi  the  fortune  of  an  the  volumes  of  Maraiui  bad  all  been 
English  gentleman  to  travel  in  those  published  m  France  ?  Surely,  till  these 
parts  lastsummer,  and  discoiertbehappy  appear,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  their 
news.  I  will  not  forestall  his  letter,  esistence;  and  the  ohm  pnAau/i  lies  aov 
whicb  b  ■nncied  to  Ibis  prcCscb"     A  ou  the  advocatei  of  Harana's  claim. 
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ner  in  which  the  volumes  subsequent  to  the  first  had  been 
procured  by  a  traveller  in  the  original  Italian ;  no  Frendi 
edition,  it  is  declared,  being  known  to  the  booksellers.  That 
no  Italian  edition  ever  existed,  is,  I  apprehend,  now  generally 
admitted ;  and  it  is  to  be  shown  by  those  who  contend  for  the 
claims  of  Marana  to  seven  out  of  the  eight  volumes,  that  they 
were  published  in  France  before  I69I  and  the  subsequent 
years,  when  they  appeared  in  English.  Hie  Cologne  or 
Rouen  edition  of  1  G9o  follows  the  English  so  closely,  that  it 
has  not  given  the  original  letters  of  the  first  volume,  puV 
lished  with  the  name  of  JMbrana,  but  rendered  them  back 
from  the  translation. 

60.  In  these  early  letters,  I  am  ready  to  admit,  the  scheme 
of  the  Turkish  Spy  may  be  entirely  traced.  Marana  appears 
not  only  to  have  planned  the  historical  part  of  the  letters,  but 
to  have  struck  out  the  more  original  and  striking  idea  of  a 
Mohammedan  wavering  with  religious  scruples,  which  the 
English  continuator  has  followed  up  with  more  philosophy 
and  erudition.  Tlie  internal  evidence  for  tbeir  English  origin, 
in  all  the  latter  volumes,  is  to  my  apprehension  exceedingly 
strong  -y  but  I  know  the  difficulty  of  arguing  from  this  to 
convince  a  reader.  The  proof  we  demand  is  the  production 
of  these  volumes  in  French,  that  is,  the  spedfication  of  some 
public  or  private  library  where  they  may  be  seen,  in  any 
edition  anterior  to  I69I,  and  nothing  short  of  this  can  he 
satisfectory  evidence,* 

*  I  iball    now  pnxluce    iDino   diiect  eapj  of  the  Turkish  8pj  (ediL  ITSS)  b 

efidenee  for  the  Engliili   autlionhip  of  the  Briliih  Hiueum. 
seien  out  of  eight  parts  of  ihe  Turkish  Anolhci  MS.   note    in    the   nme  *o- 

Spy.  lume   giva  the  rollowing  eitncl  from 

"  In  the   life  of  Mn.  Menley,  pub-  Dunton'*    Life    uid    Erron :  —  •■  Mr. 

liibed  under  the  title  of  ■  Tlie  Adven-  Bradihaw  is  the  beat  ■ccompliihed  buk- 

tures    of   RiTella,'  printed    in    1714,  in  ney  writer  I  have  met  wilb;  his  gaiius 

pages  14.  and  15.,  it  is  wid.  That  her  was  quite  aboie  the  common   aiie,  uid 

£itber.  Sir  Eoger  Manlef,  was  the  ge-  his  style  was  incomparabljr  Sae. ...  So 

nuiae  author  of  the  first  volume  of  the  soon  as   I  caw  the  first  volume  of  the 

Turkish   Spj.       Dr.    Midgley,  an  inge-  Turkish  Spy,  the  very  style  and  manner 

nioui  phyiician,  relattd  to  the  family  by  of  writii^  conTinced  me  that  Bi«dsbaw 

marriage,  had  the  ebargeof  looking  oier  was    tbs   author,  .   .   .   Bnddiaw's  wile 

bis  papers,  ampng  which  he  found  that  owned   that    Dr.  Midgley  bad  engaged 

manuurlpt,  which  be  easily  reserved  to  him  in  a  work  which  would   take  him 

his  proper  use ;  and  both  by  his  own  pen  Hime  years  to  finish,  for  whieh  the  Doe. 

mud  the  assiilince  of  some  others  conti-  tor  was  to  pay  him  40s.  per  ahcct .  .  . 

nued  (he  work  until  the  dgbtta  volume,  so  that  tis  rwy  probable  (for  I  cannot 

without  ever  hSTing  the  justice  to  name  swear  J  saw  him  write  it)  tbat  Mr.  WU- 

the  author  of  the  first."    MS-noteinthr  ]iam   ntadshaw  wai   th«   aiitbor  of  the 
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61.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  bring  within  the 
pale  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  effusion  of  genius,  g,ift.,  tu. 
sufficient  to  redeem  our  name  in  its  annals  of  fiction.  "''  ^"^ 
The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  though  not  published  till  1704,  was 
chiefly'  written,  as  the  author  declares,  eight  years  before ; 
aod  me  Battle  of  the  Books  subjoined  to  it  has  every  appear- 
ance of  recent  animosity  ag^nst  the  opponents  of  Temple  and 
Boyle,  in  the  question  of  Phalaris.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  is, 
in  my  apprehension,  the  masterpiece  of  Swift ;  certainly 
Rabelais  has  nothing  superior,  even  in  invention,  nor  any 
thing  so  condensed,  so  pointed,  so  full  of  real  meaning,  of 
biting  satire,  of  felicitous  analogy.  The  Battle  of  the  Books 
is  such  au  improvement  of  the  similar  combat  in  the  Lutrin, 
that  we  can  hardly  own  it  is  an  imitation. 

Turkiih  Spj;  Tele  It  not  for  this  dis-  acuteDen.      I  would  turrender  m;  own 

eorery,   Dr.  Midglcy  had  ^ne  off  with  opinion,  if  1  could  see  lufficient  grounds 

the  boDOur  of  ttwl  peHbtnumce."   It  thus  fot  doing  so;  but  u  jet  Marana'i  pre- 

•ppean  that  in  England  it  was  looked  tensloni   are   not    nilwtaatialed    by    the 

upcffi  as  »□  original  work  j  though  the  evidence  which   1  demanded,  the  pnx^ 

authorit]'  of  Dunton  is  not  very  good  fbr  of  any  edition  in  Freovh  anterior  to  that 

tbe  ttcXa  he  tells,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Msnley  of  our  Turkish  Spy,  the  second  Tolume 

much  worse.     But  I  do  not  quote  them  of  which  (there  is   no   dispute   about 

a*  eridence  of  such  racts,  but  of  commoa  Marana'i   authonhip    of  the    first)    ap- 

rcport.    Mrs.  Manley,  who  claims  for  her  pored  in   169],  with  ■  preface  denying 

fktber  the  first  rolume,  eertainly  written  tbe    existence    of    a    French     original. 

by  Marana,  must    be   set   aside;    as  to  Those    who   hsTe   had   recourse  to  the 

Dr.  Midgley  and  Mr.  Bradihair,  I  know  arbitrary  suppoution  that  Marana  com- 

nothing  to  coDfirm  or  rafiite  what  is  here  municated  his  manuseiipt  to  some  £□- 

nid.  gliih  iranilatoi,  who  published  it  m  his 

[Tbe  hypothesis  of  these  notes,  that  own,  should  be  aware  that  a  mere  poii- 

■11  the  Turkish  Spy,  after  the  first  of  our  sibility,  without  a  shadow  of  eridence, 

«gbt  volumes,  is  ^  English  origin,  has  even  if  it  sened  to  explain  the  &ets, 

been    controrerted    in   the    Geulleman's  cannot  be  receiied  io  historical  criticism 

Uagaiine   by  petaoni   of  learning  and  as  truth — IS49.] 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


HISTORY   OF   PHYSICAL    AND    OTHER   LITERATURE, 

1650  TO  1700. 


Sect.  I On  Experimental  Philosophy. 


1.  We  have  now  arrived,  according  to  the  method  pursued 
in  corresponding  periods,  at  the  history  of  mathema- 
tical and  physical  science  iu  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenui  century.  But  I  must  here  entreat  my 
readers  to  excuse  the  omission  of  that  which  ought  to  occupy 
a  prominent  situation  in  any  work  that  pretends  to  trace  the 
genera]  progress  of  human  knowledge.  The  length  to  which 
I  have  found  myself  already  compelled  to  extend  these 
volumes,  might  be  an  adequate  apology;  but  I  have  one 
more  insuperable  in  the  sligbtness  of  my  own  acqutdntance 
with  subjects  so  momentous  and  difficult,  and  upon  which  I 
could  not  write  without  presumptuousness  and  much  peril  of 
betraying  ignorance.  The  names,  therefore,  of  Wallis  and 
Huygens,  Newton  and  Leibnitz,  must  be  passed  with  distant 
reverence. 

2.  This  was  the  age,  when  the  experimental  philosophy, 
A«d*inrd.i  to  which  Bacon  had  held  the  torch,  and  which  had 
cinwDto.  already  made  considerable  progress,  especially  in 
Italy,  was  finally  established  on  the  ruins  of  arbitrary  fig- 
ments and  partial  inductions.  This  philosophy  was  signally 
indebted  to  three  associations,  the  eldest  of  which  did  not 
endure  long ;  but  the  others  have  remained  to  this  day,  the 
perennial  fountains  of  sdence ;  the  Academy  del  CSioeDto 
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at  Florence,  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  The  first  of  these  was  established  in 
1657,  ■^tt  the  patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II., 
but  under  the  peculiar  care  of  his  brother  Leopold.  Both 
were,  in  a  manner  at  that  time  remarkable,  attached  to  na- 
tural philosophy  ;  and  Leopold,  less  engaged  in  public  affidrs, 
had  long  carried  on  a  correspondence  with  the  learned  of 
Europe.  It  is  said  that  the  advice  of  Viviani,  one  of  the 
greatest  geometers  that  Europe  has  produced,  led  to  this  in- 
stitution. The  name  which  this  Academy  assumed  gave 
promise  of  their  fundamental  rule,  the  investigation  of  truth 
by  experiment  alone.  The  number  of  Academicians  was  un- 
limited, and  all  that  was  required  as  an  article  of  faith  was 
the  abjuration  of  all  faith,  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  truth 
without  regard  to  any  previous  sect  of  philosophy.  This 
Academy  laated  unfortunately  but  ten  years  in  vigour ;  it 
is  a  great  misfortune  for  any  literary  institution  to  depend  on 
one  man,  and  especially  on  a  prince,  who,  shedding  a  facti- 
tious, as  well  as  sometimes  a  genuine  lustre  round  it,  is  not 
easily  replaced  without  a  diminution  of  the  world's  regard. 
Leopold,  in  I667,  became  a  cardinal,  and  was  thus  with- 
drawn from  Florence ;  others  of  the  Academy  del  Cimento 
died  or  went  away,  and  it  rapidly  sunk  into  insignificance. 
But  a  volume  containing  reports  of  the  yearly  experiments  it 
made,  among  others  the  celebrated  one  proving,  as  was 
then  supposed,  the  incompressibitity  of  water,  is  generally 
esteemed.* 

3.  The  germ  of  our  Royal  Society  may  be  traced  to  the 
year  1645,  when  Wallis,  Wilkins,  Glisson,  and  ro^, 
others  less  known,  agreed  to  meet  weekly  at  a  pri-  s«i"*'- 
vate  house  in  London,  in  order  to  converse  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  natural,  and  especially  experimental  philosophy. 
Some  of  these  soon  afterwards  settled  in  Oxford  ;  and  thus 
arose  two  little  societies  in  connexion  with  each  other,  those 
at  Oxford  being  recruited  by  Ward,  Petty,  Willis,  and 
Bathurst.  They  met  at  Petty's  lodgings  till  he  removed  to 
Ireland  in  1652 ;  afterwards  at  those  of  Wilkins  in  Wad- 
ham  College  till  he  became  Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
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bridge,  in  1 6^9  ;  about  which  time  most  of  the  Oxford  pbito- 
sophers  came  to  London,  and  held  their  meedogB  in  Gresham 
Collie.  They  became  more  numerous  after  the  Restoration, 
which  gave  better  hope  of  a  tranquillity  indispensable  for 
science ;  and,  on  the  S8th  of  November,  1660,  agreed  to 
form  a  regular  80<uety  which  should  meet  weekly  for  tbe 
promotion  of  natural  philosophy ;  their  registers  are  kept 
from  this  time.*  The  king,  rather  fond  himself  of  these 
subjects,  from  the  beginning  afforded  them  his  patronage ; 
their  first  charter  is  dated  l'5th  July,  l662,  incorpurating 
them  by  the  style  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  appointing  Lord 
Brouncker  the  first  president,  assisted  by  a  council  of  twenty, 
the  conspicuous  names  among  which  are  Boyle,  Kenelm 
Digby,  Wiikins,  Wren,  Evelyn,  and  Oldenburg.t  The  last 
of  these  was  secretary,  and  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, the  first  number  of  which  speared  March  1.  1665, 
containing  sixteen  pages  in  quarto.  These  were  continued 
m<mthly,  or  less  frequently,  according  to  the  materials  he 
possessed.  Oldenburg  ceased  to  be  the  editor  in  I667,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Grew,  as  he  was  by  Hooke.  These  early 
transactions  are  chiefly  notes  of  conversations  and  remarks 
made  at  the  meetings,  as  well  as  of  experiments  either  then 
made  or  reported  to  the  Society,  t 

4.  Hie  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  was  established  in 
1666,  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert.  The  king 
oi  scienM  assigned  to  them  a  room  in  the  royal  library  for  their 
meetings.  Those  first  selected  were  all  mathemati- 
dans  ;  but  other  departments  of  science,  especially  chemistry 
and  anatomy,  afterwards  furnished  associates  of  considerable 
name.  It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  this  Academy  did  not  cul- 
tivate experimental  philosophy  with  such  unremitting  zeal  as 
the  Royal  Society,  and  that  abstract  mathematics  have  always 
borne  a  larger  proportion  to  the  rest  of  their  inquiries.  Tley 
published  in  this  century  ten  volumes,  known  as  Anciens 
Memoires  de  I'Academie.  But  near  its  close,  in  l697>  they 
received  a  regular  institution  from  the  king,  organising  them 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  two  other  great  literary  foun- 

■  Birch'i  Hilt  of  Rojal  Society,  ToL  i.  p.  I. 

t  Id.  p.  88. 

I  Id.  vol.  iL  p.  IS.     Thomioa'*  Hirt.  id  Roj*!  Societf ,  p.  7. 
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dations,  the  French  Academy,  and  that  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.* 

5.  In  several  branches  of  physics,  the  experimental  philo- 
sopher is  both  guided  and  corrected  by  the  eternal  gutaar 
laws  of  geometry.  In  others  be  wants  this  aid,  and,  ch™i.irr. 
in  the  words  of  his  master,  "  knows  and  understands  no  more 
concerning  the  order  of  nature,  than,  as  her  servant  and  in- 
terpreter, be  has  been  taught  by  observation  and  tentative 
processes."  All  that  concerns  the  peculiar  actions  of  bodies 
on  each  other  was  of  this  description  j  though,  in  our  own 
times,  even  this  has  been  in  some  degree  brought  under  the 
omnipotent  control  of  the  modem  analysis.  Chemistry,  or 
the  science  of  the  molecular  constituents  of  bodies,  manifested 
in  such  peculiar  and  reciprocal  operations,  had  never  been 
rescued  from  empirical  hands  till  ibis  period.  The  transmu- 
tation  of  metals,  the  universal  medicine,  and  other  inquiries 
utterly  unphilosophical  in  themselves,  because  they  assumed 
the  existence  of  that  which  they  sought  to  discover,  had  oc- 
cupied the  chemists  so  much  that  none  of  them  had  made  any 
further  progress  than  occasionally  by  some  happy  combina- 
tion or  analysis,  to  contribute  an  useful  preparation  to  phar- 
macy, or  to  detect  an  unknown  substance.  Glauber  and  Van 
Helmont  were  the  most  active  and  ingenious  of  these  elder 
chemists  ;  but  the  former  has  only  been  remembered  by 
having  long  given  his  name  to  sulphate  of  soda,  while  the 
latter  wasted  his  time  on  experiments  from  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  draw  right  inferences,  and  his  powers  on  hypo- 
theses which  a  sounder  spirit  of  the  inductive  philosophy 
would  have  taught  him  to  rtject.  t 

6.  Chemistry,  as  a  science  of  prindples,  hypothetical,  no 
doubt,  and  in  a  great  measure  unfounded,  but  cohering 

in  a  plausible  system,  and  better  than  the  reveries  of  "'  ' 
the  Paracelsists  and  Behmenists,  was  founded  by  Becker  in 
Germany,  by  Boyle  and  his  contemporaries  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  Ejigland.  Becker,  a  native  of  Spire,  who,  after 
wandering  from  one  city  of  Germany  to  another,  died  in 
London,  in  l6S5,  by  his  Physica  Subterranea,  published  in 

■  Foatenelle,  lol.  t.   p.  33.     Montu-         f  Thomwii't    Hist,     of    Giemutrjt, 
cb,   HiiL   del  Mathtoatiquei,  nil.  iL     i.  183, 
p.  557. 
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1669>  l^d  the  foundation  of  a  theory,  which  having  in  the 
next  century  been  perfected  by  Stahl,  became  the  creed  of 
philosophy  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  last  century.  "  Becker's 
theory,"  says  an  English  writer,  *'  stripped  of  every  thing 
but  the  naked  statement,  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
sentence :  besides  water  and  air,  there  are  three  other  sub- 
stances, called  earths,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
bodies  }  namely,  the  fusible  or  vitrifiable  earth,  the  inflam- 
mable or  sulphureous,  and  the  mercurial.  By  the  intimate 
combination  of  earths  with  water  is  formed  an  universal  acid, 
from  which  proceed  all  other  add  bodies  ;  stones  are  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  certain  earths,  metals  by  the 
combination  of  all  the  three  earths  in  proportions  which  vary 
according  to  the  metal."  • 

7-  No  one  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth  century,  after 
Lord  Bacon,  raised  to  himself  so  high  a  reputation 

^'^'  in  experimental  philosophy  as  Robert  Boyle ;  it  has 
even  been  remarked,  that  he  was  born  in  the  year  of  Bacon's 
death,  as  the  person  destined  by  nature  to  succeed  him.  An 
eulogy  which  would  be  extravagant,  if  it  implied  any  parallel 
between  the  genius  of  the  two ;  but  hardly  so,  if  we  look  on 
Boyle  as  the  most  faithful,  the  most  patient,  the  most  suc- 
cessful disciple  who  carried  forward  the  experimental  philo- 
sophy  of  Ekcon.  His  works  occupy  six  large  volumes  in 
quarto.  They  may  be  divided  into  theological  or  meta- 
physical and  physical  or  experimental.  Of  the  former,  we 
may  mention  as  the  most  philosophical,  his  Disquisition  into 
the  Final  Causes  of  Natural  Things,  his  Free  Inquiry  into 
the  received  Notion  of  Nature,  his  Discourse  of  Things 
above  Reason,  his  Considerations  about  the  Reconcileableness 
of  Reason  and  Religion,  his  Excellency  of  Theology,  and  his 
Considerations  on  the  Style  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  the 
latter,  his  chemical  and  experimental  writings,  form  more 
than  two  thirds  of  his  prolix  works. 

8.  The  metaphysical  treatises,  to  use  that  word  in  a  targe 

sense,  of  Boyle,  or  rather  those  concerning  Natural 

phJ.TUi      Theology,    are  very  perspicuous,    very   free   from 

system,  and  such  as  bespeak  an  independent  lover 

HisL  of  Royal  Societ;,  p.  168. 
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of  truth.  His  Disquisition  on  Final  Causes  was  a  wel]- 
timed  vindication  of  that  palmary  argument  against  the 
paradox  of  the  Cartesians,  who  had  denied  the  validity  of  an 
inference  from  the  manifest  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  in 
the  universe  to  an  intelligent  Providence.  Boyle  takes  a 
more  philosophical  view  of  the  principle  of  final  causes  than 
had  been  found  in  many  theologians,  who  weakened  the 
argument  itself  hy  the  presumptuous  hypothesis,  that  man 
waa  the  sole  object  of  Providence  in  the  creation.'  His 
greater  knowledge  of  physiology  led  him  to  perceive  that 
there  are  both  animal,  and  what  he  calls  cosmical  ends,  in 
which  man  has  no  concern. 

9-  The  following  passage  is  so  favourable  a  specimen  of 
the  philosophical  spirit  of  Boyle,  and  so  good  an 
illustration  of  the  theory  of  idols  in  the  Novum  "f^^ 
Organum,  that,  although  it  might  better,  perhaps, 
have  deserved  a  place  in  a  former  chapter,  I  will  not  refrain 
from  inserting  it: — "I  know  not,"  be  says,  in  his  Free 
Inquiry  into  the  received  Notion  of  Nature,  "  whether  it  be 
a  prerogative  in  the  human  mind,  that  as  it  is  itself  a  true 
and  positive  being,  so  is  it  apt  to  conceive  all  other  things  as 
true  and  positive  beings  also  \  but  whether  or  no  this  pro- 
pensity to  frame  such  kind  of  ideas  supposes  an  excellency,  I 
fear  it  occasions  mistakes,  and  makes  us  think  and  speak 
after  the  manner  of  true  uid  positive  beings,  of  such  things 
as  are  hut  chimerical,  and  some  of  them  negations  or  priva- 
tions themselves ;  as  death,  ignorance,  blindness,  and  the 
like.  It  concerns  us  therefore  to  stmd  very  carefully  upon 
our  guard,  that  we  be  not  insensibly  misled  by  such  an  innate 
and  unheeded  temptation  to  error,  as  we  bring  into  the 
world  with  U8."t 

10.  Boyle  improved  the  air-pnmp  and  the  thermometer, 
though  the  latter  was  first  made  an  accurate  instru-  Hijmeriu 
ment  of  investigation  by  Newton.  He  also  disco-  I^tt'JSi- 
vered  the  law  of  the  air  s  elasticity,  namely,  that  its  "^ 
bulk  is  inversely  as  the  pressure  upon  it.  For  some  of  the 
principles  of  hydrostatics  we  are  indebted  to  bim,  though  he 
did  not  possess  much  mathematical  knowledge.     The  Fhilo- 

•  Boyla'i  Works,  vol.  t.  p.  394.  f  ^ol.  t.  p.  161. 
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sophical  Transacdona  contain  several  valoable  papers  by  him 
on  this  science."  By  his  "  Sceptical  Chemist,"  published  in 
166X,  he  did  much  to  overturn  the  theories  of  Van  Helmont^s 
Bchool,  that  commonly  called  of  the  iatro-chemists,  which  was 
in  its  highest  reputation  i  r»sing  doubts  as  to  the  existence 
not  only  of  the  four  elements  of  the  peripatetics,  but  of  those 
which  these  chemists  had  substituted.  Boyle  holds  the  ele- 
ments of  bodies  to  be  atoms  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  the 
pnion  of  which  gives  origin  to  what  are  vulgarly  called  ele- 
ments, t  It  is  unne<»s8ary  to  remark  that  this  is  the  pre- 
vailing theory  of  the  present  age. 

11.  I  shall  borrow  the  general  character  of  Boyle  and  of 

his  contemporaries  in  English   chemistry  from  a 
'(bSi"    modern   author  of  credit.     '*  Perhaps  Sir.  Boyle 

may  be  considered  as  the  first  person  neither  con- 
nected with  pharmacy  nor  mining,  who  devoted  a  considerable 
degree  of  attention  to  chemical  pursuits.  Mr.  Boyle,  though 
in  common  with  the  literary  men  of  his  age  he  may  be  ac- 
cused of  credulity,  was  both  very  laborious  and  intelligent ; 
and  his  chemical  pursuits  which  were  various  and  extensive, 
and  intended  solely  to  develop  the  truth  without  any  regard 
to  previously  conceived  opinions,  contributed  essenti^ly  to  set 
chemistry  free  from  the  trammels  of  absurdity  and  supersti- 
tion, in  which  it  had  been  hitherto  enveloped,  and  to  recom- 
mend it  to  philosophers  as  a  science  deserving  to  be  studied 
on  account  of  the  important  information  which  it  was  qualified 
to  convey.  His  refutation  of  the  alchemistical  opinions  re- 
specting the  constituents  of  bodies,  his  observations  on  cold, 
on  the  air,  on  phosphorus,  and  on  ether,  deserve  particularly 
to  be  mentioned  as  doing  him  much  honour.  We  have  no 
regular  account  of  any  one  substance  or  of  any  class  of  bodies 
in  Mr.  Boyle,  similar  to  those  which  at  present  are  considered 
as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  science  of  chemistry.  Neither 
did  he  attempt  to  systematise  the  phenomena,  nor  to  subject 
them  to  any  hypothetical  explanation. 

IS.  "But  his  contemporary  Dr.  Hooke,  who  had  a  par- 
OfUoake  ticular  ptedilectiou  for  hypothesis,  sketched  in  his 
mud  ouim.  Mjcrogr^hia  a  very  beautiful  theoretical  explanation 
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of  combustion,  aTid  promised  to  develop  his  doctrine  more 
fully  in  a  subsequent  book  j  a  promise  which  he  never  ful- 
filled ;  though  in  his  Lampas,  published  about  twenty  years 
afterwards,  he  has  given  a  very  beautiful  explanation  of  the 
way  in  which  a  candle  bums.  Mayow,  in  his  Essays,  pub- 
lished at  Oxford  about  ten  years  after  the  Micrographia, 
embraced  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Hooke  without  ackuowledg- 
ment ;  but  clogged  it  with  so  many  absurd  additions  of  his 
own  as  greatly  to  obscure  its  lustre  and  diminish  its  beauty. 
Mayow's  first  and  principal  Essay  contains  some  happy 
experiments  on  respiration  and  air,  and  some  fortunate 
conjectures  respecting  the  combustion  of  the  metals ;  but 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  whole  is  the  chapter  on  affini- 
ties ;  in  which  he  appears  to  have  gone  much  farther  than 
any  other  chemist  of  his  day,  and  to  have  anticipated  some  of 
the  best  established  doctrines  of  his  successors.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  to  whom  all  the  sciences  lie  under  such  great  obli' 
gations,  made  two  most  important  contributions  to  chemistry, 
which  constitute  as  it  were  the  foundation-stones  of  its  two 
great  divisions.  The  first  was  pointing  out  a  method  of  gra- 
duating thermometers,  so  as  to  be  comparable  with  each  other 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  observations  with  them  are 
made.  The  second  was  by  pointing  out  the  nature  of  che- 
mical affinity,  and  showing  that  it  consisted  in  an  attraction 
by  which  the  constituents  of  bodies  were  drawn  towards  each 
other  and  united ;  thus  destroying  the  previous  hypothesis  of 
the  hooks,  and  points,  and  rings,  and  wedges,  by  means  of 
which  the  different  constituents  of  bodies  were  conceived  to  be 
kept  together."  " 

13.  Lemery,  a  druggist  at  Paris,  by  his  Cours  de  Chymie 
in  1675,  is  3Md  to  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
science  ;  the  change  nevertheless  seems  to  have  gone 
no  deeper.  "  Leraery,"  says  Fontenelle,  "was  the  first  who 
dispersed  the  real  or  pretended  obscurities  of  chemistry,  who 
brought  it  to  clearer  and  more  simple  notions,  who  abolished 
the  gross  barbarisms  of  its  language,  who  promised  nothing 
but  what  he  knew  the  art  could  perform  ;  and  to  this  he  owed 
the  success  of  his  book.     It  shows  not  only  a  sound  under- 

•  Thomion't  Hiit.  of  Royal  Society,  p.  466. 
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standing,  but  some  greatness  of  soul,  to  strip  one's  own 
science  of  a  false  pomp."  •  But  we  do  not  find  that  Lemery 
had  any  novel  views  in  chemistry,  or  that  he  clwms  with  any 
irresistible  pretension  the  title  of  a  philosopher.  In  fact,  his 
chemistry  seems  to  have  been  Httle  more  than  pharmacy. 


Sect.  II.  —  On  Natural  History. 

Zoology  —  Rm/  —  Bolankal  Clait^cathm —  Grew  —  Geolopcal  Themiet. 

14.  The  accumulation  of  particular  knowledge  in  Natural 
History  must  always  be  progressive,  where  any  re- 
jTM.  o(  gard  is  paid  to  the  subject ;  every  traveller  in  remote 
countries,  every  mariner  may  contribute  some  obser- 
vation, correct  some  error,  or  bring  home  some  new  species. 
Thus  zoology  had  made  a  regular  advance  from  the  days  of 
Conrad  Gesner  ;  yet  with  so  tardy  a  step,  that,  reflecting  on 
the  extensive  intercourse  of  Europe  with  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world,  we  may  be  surprised  to  find  how  little  Jon- 
ston,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  added,  even 
in  the  most  obvious  class,  that  of  quadrupeds,  to  the  know- 
ledge collected  one  hundred  years  before.  But  hitherto 
zoology,  confined  to  mere  description,  and  that  often  careless 
or  indefinite,  unenlightened  by  anatomy,  unregulated  by  me- 
thod, had  not  merited  the  name  of  a  sdence.  That  name  it 
owes  to  John  Ray. 

15.  Ray  first  appeared  in  Natural  History  as  the  editor  of 
the  Ornithology  of  his  highly  accomplished  friend 
^'  Frauds  Willoughby,  with  whom  he  had  travelled 
over  the  Continent  This  was  published  in  I676  ;  and  the 
History  of  Fishes  followed  in  1686.  The  descriptions  are 
ascribed  to  Willoughby,  the  arrangement  to  Ray,  who  mlg^t 
have  considered  the  two  works  as  in  great  part  his  own, 
though  he  has  not  interfered  vrith  the  glory  of  his  deceased 
friend.     Cuvier  observes,  that  the  History  of  Fishes  is  the 

*  Eloge  de  Lemcr;,  in  (EuTres  de  Font«nelle,  t.  361.     Biog.  Unintsrile. 
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more  perfect  work  of  the  two,  that  many  species  are  de- 
scribed which  will  not  be  found  in  earlier  ichthyologists,  and 
that  those  of  the  Mediterranean  especially  are  given  with 
^eat  preusion."  * 

16.  Among  the  original  works  of  Ray  we  may  select  the 
Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium  Quadrupedum  et  ii„s^. 
Serpentini  Generis,  published  in  1693.  This  book  ^iH,^ 
makes  an  epoch  in  zoology,  not  for  the  additions  of  '*^' 
new  species  it  contains,  since  there  are  few  wholly  such,  but 
as  the  first  classification  of  animals  that  can  be  reckoned  both 
general  and  grounded  in  nature.  He  divides  them  into  those 
with  blood  and  without  blood.  The  fonner  are  such  as 
breathe  through  lungs,  and  such  as  breathe  through  gills.  Of 
the  former  of  these  some  have  a  heart  with  two  ventricles, 
some  have  one  only.  And  among  the  former  class  of  these 
some  are  viviparous,  some  oviparous.  We  thus  come  to  the 
proper  disdncdon  of  Mammalia.  But  in  compliance  with 
vulgar  prejudice,  Ray  did  not  include  the  cetacea  in  the  same 
class  with  qnadmpeds,  though  well  aware  that  they  properly 
belonged  to  it,  and  left  them  us  an  order  of  fishes.t  Quad- 
rupei^  he  was  the  first  to  divide  into  ungulate  and  vngui- 
culate,  hoofed  and  clawed,  having  himself  invented  the 
Latin  words.^  The  former  are  solidipeda,  bisulca,  or  gua- 
drisulca  ;  the  tatter  are  bi^da  or  multijida  ;  and  these  latter 
with  undivided,  or  with  partially  divided  toes  ;  which  latter 
ag^n  may  have  broad  claws,  as  monkeys,  or  narrow  claws  j 
and  these  with  narrow  claws  he  arranges  according  to  their 
teeth,  as  either  carnivora  or  leporina,  now  generally  called 
rodenfia.  Besides  all  these  quadrupeds  which  he  calls  ajia- 
loffo,  he  has  a  general  division  called  anomala,  for  those 
without  teeth,  or  with  such  peculiar  arrangements  of  teethf  as 
we  find  in  the  insectivorous  genera,  the  hedgehog  and  mole.§ 

17*  Ray  was  the  first  zoologist  who  made  use  of  compa- 
rative anatomy;  he  inserts  at  length  every  account  H.rit>i>f 
of  dissections  that  he  could  find;  several  had  been  "■"""^ 


*  Biognphie  Unifenelle,  art.  Raf.  dibus  impuis  id  omnibiu  fere  prsler- 

f  Noe  DC  »  coniiiiuiii  hominum  opi-  quam  in  pilii  el  p«dibiu  et  elemento  in 

nlone  nimii   reeedamua,  eE  ut  mffeetota  quo  degunt  coDTeniie  rideaatur,  piieibus 

iiOTiUti»notimeTitemiu,(!et«ceuniBqu«-  annumerBbimui.   p.  55. 
tilium   genu),  quaniTii  cum  qiudcupe-         f  P*  ^  S  P-  ^^■ 
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made  at  Paris.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  very  anxious  about 
describing  every  species ;  thus  in  the  simian  family  be  omits 
several  well  known.*  I  cannot  eiiactly  determine  wbat 
quadrupeds  he  has  inserted  that  do  not  appear  in  the  earlier 
zoologists  y  according  to  Linnieus,  in  the  twelfth  edition  of 
the  Systema  Naturae,  if  I  have  counted  rightly,  they  amount 
to  thirty-two ;  but  I  have  found  him  very  careless  in  spediy- 
ing  the  synonyms  of  his  predecessors,  and  many  for  which 
he  only  quotes  Ray,  are  in  Gesner  or  Jonston.  Ray  has 
however  much  the  advantage' over  these  in  the  brevi^  and 
closeness  of  his  specific  characters.  "  The  particular  distinc- 
tion of  his  labours,"  says  Cuvier,  "  consists  in  an  arraDgement 
more  clear,  more  determinate  than  those  of  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  applied  with  more  consistency  and  precision. 
His  distribution  of  the  classes  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  have 
been  followed  by  the  Euglii^  naturalists  almost  to  our  own 
days  ;  and  we  find  manifest  traces  of  that  he  has  adopted  as 
to  the  latter  class  in  Linnaeus,  in  Brisson,  in  Bufibn,  and  in 
alt  other  ornithologists."  t 

18.  The  bloodless  animals,  and  even  those  of  cold  blood, 
with  the  exception  of  fishes,  had  occupied  but  little 
attention  of  any  good  zoologists  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  century.  They  were  now  studied  with  considerable 
success.  Red],  established  as  a  physician  at  Florence,  bad 
yet  time  for  that  various  literature  which  has  immortalised 
his  name.  He  opposed,  and  in  a  great  degree  disproved  by 
experiment,  the  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  equivocal  genera- 
tion of  insects,  or  that  from  corruption ;  though  where  he 
was  unable  to  show  the  means  of  reproduction,  he  had  re- 
course to  a  paradoxical  hypothesis  of  his  own.  Redi  also 
enlai'ged  our  knowledge  of  intestinal  animals,  and  made  some 
good  experiments  on  die  poison  of  vipers,  t  Malpighi,  who 
combated,  like  Redi,  the  theory  of  the  reproduction  of  organ- 
ised bodies  from  mere  corruption,  has  given  one  of  the  most 
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complete  treatises  on  the  silkworm  that  we  possess.*  Swam- 
merdam,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  abandoned  his  pursuits  somnir-r. 
in  human  anatomy  to  follow  up  that  of  insects,  and  ^'^ 
by  his  skill  and  patience  in  dissection  made  numerous  dis- 
coveries in  their  structure.  His  General  History  of  Insects, 
l669i  contains  a  distribution  into  four  classes,  founded  on 
their  bodily  forms  and  the  metamorphoses  they  undergo.  A 
posthumous  work,  Biblia  NatursB,  not  publi^ed  tilt  1738, 
contains,  says  the  Biographie  Universelle,  "a  multitude  of 
&ct3  wholly  unknown  before  Swammerdam ;  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  farther  the  anatomy  of  these  little  animals,  or  to  be 
more  exact  in  the  description  of  their  organs." 

19.  Lister,  an  English  physician,  may  be  reckoned  one  of 
those  who  have  done  most  to  found  the  science  of 
coDchology  by  his  Historia  sive  Synopsis  Conchy- 
lionim,  in  1085 ;  a  work  very  copious  and  full  of  accurate 
delineations;  and  also  by  his  three  treatises  on  English  ani- 
mals, two  of  which  relate  to  fluviatile  euid  marine  shells. 
The  third,  which  is  on  spiders,  is  not  less  est£emed  in  ento- 
mology. Lister  was  also  perhaps  the  first  to  distinguish  the 
mecific  duvacters,  such  at  least  as  are  now  reckoned  specific, 
though  pr<4)ably  not  in  his  time,  of  the  Asiatic  and  African 
elephant.  "  His  works  in  natural  history  and  comparative 
anatomy  are  justly  esteemed,  because  he  has  shown  himself 
an  exact  and  sagacious  observer,  and  has  pointed  out  with 
correctness  the  natural  relations  of  the  animals  that  he 
describes."  t 

20,  The  beautiful  science  which  bears  the  improper  name 
of  comparative  anatomy  had  but  casually  occupied  conpinur. 
the  attention  of  the  medical  profession,  t  It  was  to  '"'™'- 
them,  rather  than  to  mere  zoologists,  that  it  owed,  and 
indeed  strictly  must  always  owe,  its  discoveries,  which  had 
hitherto  been  very  few.  It  was  now  more  cultivated ;  and 
the  relations  of  structure  to  the  capacities  of  animal  life  be- 
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came  more  striking,  as  their  varieties  were  more  fully  under- 
stood }  the  grand  theories  of  final  causes  found  thur  most 
convincing  arguments.  In  this  period,  I  believe,  comparative 
anatomy  made  an  important  progress,  which  in  the  earlier 
MFt  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  by  no  means  equally  rapid. 
France  took  the  lead  in  these  researches.  "  The  number  of 
papers  on  comparative  anatomy,"  says  Dr.  Hiomson,  "  is 
greater  in  the  memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  than  in  our 
national  publication.  This  was  owing  to  the  puns  taken 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  to  furnish  the  Academy  with 
proper  animals,  and  the  number  of  anatomists  who  received  a 
salary,  and  of  course  devoted  themselves  to  anatomical  sub- 
jects." There  are  however  about  twenty  papers  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  before  1700  on  this  subjecL* 

SI.  Botany,  notwithstanding  the  gleams  of  philosophical 
light  which  occasionally  illustrate  the  writings  of 
Ceesalpin  and  Columna,  had  seldom  gone  farther 
Aan  to  name,   to  describe,   and  to  delineate  plants  with  a 
greater  or  less  accuracy  and  copiousness.     Yet  it  long  had 
die  advantage  over  zoology,  and  now,  when  the  latter  made 
a  considerable  step  in  advance,  it  still   continued  to  keep 
ahead.     This  is  a  period  of  great  importance  in  botanical 
science.    Jungius  of  Hamburgh,  whose  posthumous 
Isagoge  PhytoBCopica  was  published  in  1679,  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  in  the  seventeenth  century  who  led  the 
way  to  a  better  classification  than  that  of  Lobel ;  and  Sprengel 
thinks  that  the  English  botanists  were  not  unacquainted  with 
his  writings;  Ray  indeed  owns  his  obligations  to  theni.t 
22.  But  the  founder  of  classification,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  was  Robert  Morison,  of  Aberdeen,  professor 
of  botany  at  Oxford  j  who,  by  his  Hortus  Blesensas, 
in  1669 ;  by  his  Plantarum  Umbelliferarum  Distribudo  Nova, 
in  167^;  and  chiefly  by  his  great  work,  Historia  Plantarum 
Universalis,  in  idjS,  laid  the  basis  of  a  systematic  classifica- 
tion, which  he  partly  founded,  not  on  trivial  distinctions  of 
appearance,  as  the  older  botanists,  but,  as  Ceesalpin  had  first 
done,  on  the  frucdfying  organs.     He  has  been  frequendy 
charged  with  plagiarism  from  that  great  Italian,  who  seems  to 
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have  suffered,  as  othera  have  done,  by  failing  to  carry  for- 
ward his  own  luminous  conceptions  Into  such  details  of  proof 
as  the  world  justly  demands  ;  another  instance  of  which  has 
been  seen  in  his  very  striking  passages  on  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  Sprengel,  however,  who  praises  Morison  highly, 
does  not  impute  to  him  this  injustice  towards  C^esalpin,  whose 
writings  might  possibly  be  unknown  in  Britain.*  And  it 
might  be  observed  also,  that  Morison  did  not,  as  has  some- 
tioies  been  alleged,  establish  the  fruit  as  the  sole  basis  of  his 
arrangement.  Out  of  fifteen  classes,  into  which  he  distri- 
butes alt  herbaceoiu  plants,  but  seven  are  characterised  by  this 
disdnction.t  '*  The  examination  of  Morison's  works,"  says 
a  late  biographer,  "  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  service  he 
rendered  in  the  reformation  of  botany.  The  great  botanists, 
fi'om  Gesner  to  the  Bauhins,  had  published  works,  more  or 
less  useful  by  their  discoveries,  their  observations,  their  de- 
scriptions, or  their  figures.  Gesner  had  made  a  great  step 
in  considering  the  fruit  as  the  principal  distinction  of  genera. 
Fabius  Columna  adopted  this  view ;  Ceesalpin  applied  it  to  a 
classification  which  should  be  reg^ded  as  better  than  any 
that  preceded  the  epoch  of  which  we  speak,  Morison  had 
made  a  particular  study  of  fruits,  having  collected  1500  dif- 
ferent species  of  them,  though  he  did  not  neglect  the  import* 
ance  of  the  natural  affinities  of  other  parts.  He  dwells  on 
tbia  leading  idea,  insists  on  the  necessity  of  establishing  ge- 
neric characters,  and  has  founded  his  chief  works  on  this 
rasis.  He  baa  therefore  done  real  service  to  the  science ;  nor 
should  the  vanity  which  has  made  him  conceal  his  obligations 
to  Ceesalpin  induce  us  to  refuse  him  justice.":t  Morison 
speaks  of  his  own  theory  with  excessive  vanity,  and  depre- 
ciates a)l  earher  botanists  as  full  of  confusion.  Several 
English  writers  have  been  unfavourable  to  Morison,  out  of 
mrtiality  to  Ray,  with  whom  he  was  on  bad  terms ;  but 
Toumefort  declares  that  if  he  had  not  enlightened  botany,  it 
would  still  have  been  in  darkness. 

23.  Ray,  in  bis  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova,  1682,  and  in 
his  Historia  Plantarum  Universalis,  in  three  volumes,  the  first 

*  sprengel,  p.  34. 
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published  in  1686,  the  second  in  1688,  and  the  third,  which 
ia  supplemeuta],  in  1704,  trod  in  the  steps  of  Mori- 
son,  but  with  more  acknowledgment  of  what  was  due 
to  others,  and  with  some  improvements  of  his  own.  He  de- 
scribed 6900  plants,  many  of  which  are  now  considered  as 
varieties.*  In  the  botanical  works  of  Kay  we  find  the  na- 
tural families  of  plants  better  defined,  the  difference  of  com- 
plete and  incom^Hete  flowers  more  precise,  and  the  grand 
division  of  monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons  fully  established. 
He  gave  much  precision  to  the  diaracteristics  of  many  classes, 
and  introduced  several  technical  terms,  very  useful  for  the 
perspicuity  of  botanical  language  ;  finally,  he  established  many 
general  principles  of  arrangement  which  have  since  been 
adopted,  t  Ray's  method  of  classification  was  prindpalty  by 
the  fruit,  though  he  admits  its  imperfections.  **  In  fact,  his 
method,"  says  Pulteney,  "  though  he  assumes  the  fruit  as 
the  foundation,  is  an  elaborate  attempt,  for  that  time,  to  fix 
natural  classes."  t 
S^.  Rivinus,  in  his  Introducdo  in  Rem  HeH)ariam,  Leipuc, 
1690,  a  very  short  performance,  struck  into  a  new 
path,  which  has  modified  to  a  great  degree  the  sys- 
tems of  later  botanists.  Csesalpin  and  Morison  had  looked 
mainly  to  the  fruit  as  the  basis  of  classification  ;  Rivinus 
added  the  flower,  and  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  that 
all  plants  which  resemble  each  other  both  in  the  flower  and  in 
the  fruit  ought  to  bear  the  same  generic  name.§  In  some 
pages  of  this  Introduction  we  certainly  find  the  basis  of  the 
Critica  Botanica  of  Linnceus.  i|  Rivinus  thinks  the  arrange- 
ment of  Giesalpin  tlie  best,  and  that  Morison  has  only  spoiled 
what  he  took ;  of  Ray  he  speaks  in  terms  of  eulogy,  but 
blames  some  part  of  his  method.  His  own  is  primarily 
founded  on  the  flower,  and  thus  he  forms  eighteen  classes, 
which,  by  considering  the  differences  of  die  fruits,  he  sub- 
divides into  ninety-one  genera.  The  specific  distinctions  be 
founded  on  the  general  habit  and  appearance  of  the  plant. 
His  method  is  more  thoroughly  artificial,  as  opposed  to  na- 
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turat ;  that  is,  more  established  on  a  single  principle,  which 
often  brings  heterogeneous  plants  and  families  together,  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors ;  for  even  Ray  had  kept  the 
distinction  of  trees  from  shrubs  and  herbs,  conceiving  it  to  be 
founded  in  their  natural  fructification.  Rivinus  set  aside 
wholly  this  leading  division.  Yet  he  had  not  been  able  to 
reduce  all  plants  to  his  method,  and  admitted  several  anoma- 
lous divisions.* 

25.  The  merit  of  establishing  an  uniform  and  consistent 
system  was  reserved  for  Toumefort.  His  Siemens 
de  la  Botanique  appeared  in  lG94i ;  the  Latin  trans* 
lation,  Institutiones  Rei  Herbariee,  in  1700.  Toumefort, 
like  Rivinus,  took  the  flower  or  corolla,  as  the  basis  of  hia 
system ;  and  the  varieties  in  the  structnre,  rather  than  number, 
of  the  petals  furnish  him  with  his  classes.  The  genera — 
for  like  other  botanists  before  Linnseus  he  has  no  intermediate 
division — are  established  by  the  flower  and  fruit  conjointly, 
or  now  and  then  by  less  essential  differences,  for  he  held  it 
better  to  constitute  new  genera  than,  as  others  had  done,  to 
have  anomalous  species.  The  accessory  parts  of  a  plant  are 
allowed  to  supply  specific  distinctions.  But  Toumefort  divides 
v^^tables,  according  to  old  prejudice — which  it  is  surprising 
that,  after  the  precedent  of  Rivinus  to  the  contrary,  he  should 
have  regarded  —  into  herbs  and  trees;  and  thus  he  has 
twenty-two  classes.  Simple  flowers,  monopetalous  or  poty- 
petalous,  form  eleven  of  these ;  composite  flowers,  three } 
the  apetalous,  one  ;  the  cryptogamous,  or  those  without  flower 
or  fruit,  make  another  dass  ;  shrubs  or  suffrutices  are  placed 
in  the  seventeenth  ;  and  trees,  in  five  more,  are  similarly 
distributed,  according  to  their  floral  characters. t  Sprengel 
extols  much  of  the  system  of  Toumefort,  though  he  disap- 
proves of  the  selection  of  a  part  so  often  wanting  as  the 
corolla  for  the  sole  basis  ;  nor  can  its  various  forms  be  com- 
prised in  Toumefort's  classes.  His  orders  are  well  marked, 
according  to  the  same  author ;  but  he  multiplied  both  his 
g«nera  and  species  too  much,  and  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  stamina.  His  method  was  less  repugnant  to  natural 
affinities  and  more  convenient  ii;  practice  thui  any  which  had 
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come  since  Lobel.  Most  of  Tournefort's  generic  distiDctions 
were  preserved  by  Liiineeus,  and  some  which  had  been  abro- 
gated without  suiHcient  reason  have  mnce  been  restored.* 
Ray  opposed  the  system  of  Toumefort,  but  some  have  thought 
that  in  his  later  works  he  came  nearer  to  it,  so  as  to  be  called 
niagis  corollista  quam  fructista.!  This,  however,  is  not 
acknowledged  by  Pulteney,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to 
Ray's  writing;8. 

^6.   The  classification  and  description  of  plants  constitute 
vrgcubie    what  generally  is  called  botany.     But  these  b^an 
phyitoiogT-  jjQ^  (Q  ]jg  studied  in  connexion  with  the  anatomy 
and  physiology  of  the  vegetable  world ;  terms  not  merely 
analogical,  because  as  strictly  applicable  as   to  animals*  but 
which  bad  never  been  employed  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  interesting  science  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  two  men,  Grew  and  Malpi^i.     Grew  first 
directed  his  thoughts  towards  the  anatomy  of  plants 
in  1664-,  in  consequence  of  reading  several  books  of  animal 
anatomy,  which  suggested  to  him  that  plants,  being  the  works 
of  the  same  Author,  would  probably  show  similar  contrivances. 
Some  had  introduced  observations  of  this  nature,  as  High- 
more,  Sharrock,  and  Hooke,  but  only  collaterally ;  so  that 
the  systematic  treatment  of  the  subject,  following  the  plant 
from  the  seed,  was  left  quite  open  for  himself.     In  1 G70,  be 
presented  the  first  book  of  his  work  to  the  Royal  Society, 
who  next  year  ordered  it  to  be  printed.     It  was  laid  before 
the  society  in  print,  December,  I67I ;  and  on  the  same  day  a 
manuscript  by  Malpighi  on  the  same  subject  was  read.    They 
went  on  from  this  time  with  equal  steps  ;  Malpighi,  however, 
having  caused  Grew's  book  to  be  translated  for  his  own  use. 
Grew  speaks  very  honourably  of  Malpighi,  and  without 
claiming  more  than  the  statement  of  facts  permits  him.1: 
%1.  The  first  book  of  his  Anatomy  of  Plants,  which  is  the 
title  given  to  three  separate  works,  when  published 
™^T^'      collectively  in  1 682,  contains  the  whole  of  his  phy- 
siological theory,  which  is  developed  at  length  in 
those  that  follow.    The  nature  of  vegetation  aud  its  \ 

*  Bioffr.  UniTenelle. 
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seem  to  have  been  unknown  when  he  began  ;  save  that  coni' 
moD  observation  and  the  more  accurate  experience  of  gar-  • 
deners  and  others  must  have  collected  the  obvious  truths  of 
vegetable  anatomy.  He  does  not  quote  Ciesalpin,  and  may 
have  been  unacquainted  with  his  writings.  No  man  perhaps 
who  created  a  science  has  carried  it  farther  than  Grew  ;  he  is 
so  close  and  dihgent  in  his  observations,  making  use  of  the 
microscope,  that  comparatively  few  discoveries  of  great  im- 
portance have  been  made  in  the  mere  anatomy  of  plants  since 
his  time*  ;  though  some  of  his  opinions  are  latteriy  disputed 
by  Mirbel  and  others  of  a  new  botanical  school. 

28,  The  great  discovery  ascribed  to  Grew  is  of  the  sexual 
system  in  plants.     He  speaks  thus  of  what  he  calls 

the  attire,  though  rather,  I  think,  in  obscure  terms:  tnJ«J^"' 
—  "  The  primary  and  chief  use  of  the  attire  is  such  *'"™' 
as  hath  respect  to  the  plant  itself,  and  so  appears  to  be  very 
great  and  necessary.  Because  even  those  plants  which  have 
no  flower  or  foliature,  are  yet  some  way  or  other  attired, 
either  with  the  seminiform  or  the  floral  attire.  So  that  it 
seems  to  perform  its  service  to  the  seeds  as  the  foliature  to 
the  fruit.  In  discourse  hereof  with  our  learned  Savilion  pro- 
fessor Sir  Thomas  Millington,  he  told  me  he  conceived  that 
the  attire  doth  serve,  as  the  male,  for  the  generation  of  the 
seed.  I  immediately  replied  that  I  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  gave  him  some  reasons  for  it,  and  answered  some  ob- 
jections which  might  oppose  them.  But  withal,  in  regard 
every  plant  is  appiytdiiy.ii;,  or  male  and  female,  that  I  was 
also  of  opinion  that  it  serveth  for  the  separation  of  some  parts 
as  well  as  the  affusion  of  others."!  He  proceeds  to  explain 
his  notion  of  vegetable  impregnation.  It  is  singular  that  he 
should  suppose  all  plants  to  be  hermaphrodite,  and  this  shows 
he  could  not  have  recollected  what  had  long  been  known  as 
to  the  palm,  or  the  passages  in  Csesalpin  relative  to  the 
subject. 

29.  Ray  admitted  Grew's  opinion  cautiously  at  first ;  Nos 
utverisimilem  tantum  admittlmus.  But  in  his  Sylloge 
Stirpium,  1G94,  he  fully  accedes  to  it.     The  real  SlS^"* 
establishment  of  the  sexual  theory,  however,  is  due  **"'' 
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to  Camerarius,  professor  of  botany  at  Tubingeo,  whose 
.  letter  on  that  subject,  published  1694,  in  the  work  of  an- 
other, did  much  to  spread  the  theory  over  Europe.  His 
experiments,  indeed,  were  necessary  to  confirm  what  Grew 
h^  rather  hazarded  as  a  conjecture  than  brought  to  a  test ; 
and  he  showed  that  flowers  deprived  of  their  stamina 
do  not  produce  seeds  capable  of  continuing  the  species.* 
Woodward,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  illustrated 
the  nutrition  of  plants,  by  putting  sprigs  of  vegetables 
in  phials  filled  with  water,  and  after  some  time  determining 
the  weight  they  had  gained  and  the  quantity  they  had  im- 
bibed.! These  experiments  bad  been  made  by  Van  Helmont, 
who  had  inferred  from  them  that  water  is  convertible  into 
solid  matter,  t 

30.  It  is  just  to  observe  that  some  had  preceded  Grew  in 
PredecHun  Vegetable  physiology.  Aromatari,  in  a  letter  of 
ofcrew.  ^uiy,  four  pages,  published  at  Venice  in  1625,  on 
the  generation  of  plants  from  seeds,  which  was  reprinted  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  showed  the  analogy  between 
grains  and  e^s,  each  containing  a  minute  organised  embryo, 
which  employs  the  substances  enclosing  it  for  its  own  deve- 
lopment, ^omatari  baa  also  understood  the  use  of  the 
cotyledons.  §  Brown,  in  his  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Errors, 
has  remarks  on  the  budding  of  plants,  and  on  the  quinary 
number  which  they  affect  in  their  fiower.  Kenelm  Digby, 
according  to  Sprengel,  first  explained  the  necessity  in  v^e- 
tation  for  oxygen,  or  vital  ^r,  which  had  lately  been  dis- 
covered by  Bathurst  ||  Hooke  carried  the  discoveries  hitherto 
made  in  vegetable  anatomy  muc^  iarther  in  bis  Micrographia. 
Sharrock  and  Lister  contributed  some  knowledge,  but  they 
were  rather  later  than  Grew.  None  of  these  de- 
serve such  a  place  as  Malpighi,  who,  sajrs  Sprengel, 
was  not  inferior  to  Grew  in  acuteness,  though,  probably, 
throagh  some  illusions  of  prejudice,  he  has  not  so  well  under- 

*  Sprengel.  Biogr.  Unii.     Pullenej',  dentood  tliat  the  Dime  oxygen,  though 

p.  338.  Sprengel   UK9  it,  ii  modern ;    uid  abp 

■\  ThomxMi'i  Hilt,  of  Kojal  Societf,  thM  thii  gu  is  properlj  uid  to  biTe 

p.  59.  been  duooTcrcd  in  1774  hj  FrieMiey, 

i   ThomKn'i  Hilt.  oT  Cliemistrr.  trbo  exhibited  it  in  a  lepirete  etcLe. — 

§   Sprengel.      Biogr.  Univ.  181S.] 

JJ   Sprengel,  iii.  176.      [It  vill  b«  un- 
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Stood  and  explained  many  things.  But  tlic  structure  aod 
growth  of  seeds  he  has  explained  better,  and  Grew  seems  to 
have  followed  him.  His  book  is  also  better  arranged  and 
more  concise.*  The  Dutch  did  much  to  enlarge  botanical 
science.  The  Hortus  Indicus  Malabaricus  of  Rheede,  who 
had  been  a  governor  in  India,  was  published  at  his  own  ex- 
pense in  twelve  volumes,  the  first  appearing  in  16S6  ;  it 
contains  an  immense  number  of  new  plants,  t  The  Herba- 
rium Amboinense  of  Rumphins  was  collected  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  though  not  published  till  174<l.t  Several 
botanical  gardens  were  formed  in  different  countries  ;  among 
others  that  of  Chelsea  was  opened  in  1686.  § 

31.  It  was  impossible  that  men  of  inquiring  tempers  should 
not  have  been  led  to  reflect  on  those  remarkable 
phaeaomena  of  the  earth's  visible  structure,  which  uon/or"' 
being  in  course  of  time  accurately  registered  and 
arranged,  have  become  the  basis  of  that  noble  science,  the 
boast  of  our  age,  geology.  The  first  thing  which  must  strike 
the  eyes  of  the  merest  down,  and  set  the  philosopher  thinking, 
is  the  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  our  globe  ;  Uie  more  this  is 
observed,  the  more  signs  of  violent  disruption  appear.  Some, 
indeed,  of  whom  Ray  seems  to  have  been  one||,  were  so 
much  impressed  by  the  theory  of  final  causes,  that,  perceiv- 
ing the  fitness  of  the  present  earth  for  its  inhabitants,  they 
thought  it  might  have  been  created  in  such  a  state  of  physical 
ruin.  But  the  contrary  inference  is  almost  irresistible.  A 
still  more  forcible  argument  for  great  revolutions  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth  is  drawn  from  a  second  pbsenomenon  of 
very  general  occurrence,  die  marine  and  other  fossil  relics  of 
organised  beings,  which  are  dug  up  in  strata  fur  remote  from 
the  places  where  these  bodies  could  now  exist.  It  was  com- 
mon to  account  for  them  by  the  Mosaic  deluge.  But  the 
depth  at  which  they  are  found  was  incompatible  with  this 
hypothesis.  Others  fancied  them  to  be  not  really  organised, 
but  sports  of  nature,  as  they  were  called,  the  casual  resem- 
blances of  shells  and  fishes  in  stone.     The  Italians  took  the 

*   Sprengd,  p.  15.  §  Sprengel.      PuUenay. 

t  B'logr.  Univ.      The  dale  of  the  first  ||    See    lUy'a   Three   Pliytico-Theola- 

(otume  ii  ginn  grroneoiuly  in  the  B.  V.  gical  Diicounes  on  th«  Creation,  Deluge, 

t  Id.  and  final  CoD6«gratu>ii.     1693. 
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lead  in  speculating  on  these  problems  ;  but  tbey  could  only 
arrive  now  and  then  at  a  happier  conjecture  than  usual,  and 
do  not  seem  to  have  phuined  any  sdieme  of  explaining  the 
general  structure  of  the  earth.*  The  Mundus  Subteiraneus 
of  Athanasius  Kircfaer,  femous  for  the  variety  and  originality 
of  hia  erudidon,  contfuns  probably  the  geology  of  bis  age,  or 
at  least  his  own.  It  was  published  in  16dS.  Ten  out  of 
twelve  books  relate  to  the  surface  or  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
and  to  various  terrene  productions ;  the  remaining  two  to 
alchemy  and  other  arts  connected  with  mineralogy.  Kircher 
seems  to  have  collected  a  great  deal  of  geogr^hical  and  geo- 
logical knowledge.  In  England,  the  spirit  of  observation  was 
so  strong  after  the  estabUshment  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  that 
the  Philosophical  Transactions,  in  this  period,  contain  a  con- 
siderable number  of  geognostic  papers,  and  the  genius  of 
theory  was  u-oused,  though  not  at  first  in  his  happiest  mood,  t 
3S.  Tliomas  Burnet,  master  of  the  Charterhouse,  a  man 
fearless  and  somewhat  rash,  with  more  imagination 
Th^'or  than  philosophy,  but  ingenious  and  eloquent,  pub- 
*"  '  lished  in  l694i  hia  Theoria  Telluria  Sacra,  which  he 
afterwards  trtmslated  into  English.  The  primary  question 
for  the  early  geologiste  had  always  been  how  to  recondle  the 
phfenomena  with  which  they  were  acquainted  to  the  Mosaic 
narratives  of  the  creation  and  deluge.  Every  one  was  satis- 
fied that  his  own  theory  was  the  best ;  but  in  every  case  it 
has  hitherto  proved,  whatever  may  take  place  iu  future,  that 
the  proposed  scheme  has  neither  kept  to  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture nor  to  the  legitimate  deductions  of  philost^hy.  Burnet 
^ves  the  reins  to  his  imagination  more  than  any  other  writer 
on  that  which,  if  not  argued  upon  by  inductive  reasoning, 
must  be  the  dream  of  one  man,  little  better  in  reality,  thou^ 
it  may  be  more  amusing,  than  the  dream  of  another.  He 
seems  to  be  eminentiy  ignorant  of  geological  facts,  and  has 
hardly  ever  recourse  to  them  as  evidence.  And  accordingly, 
though  his  book  drew  some  attention  as  an  ingenious  romance, 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  a  single  disdple.  Whist<m 
oihartm-  opposed  Bumct's  theory,  but  with  one  not  less  un- 
lofbu.       founded,  nor  with  less  ignorance  of  all  that  required 
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to  be  known.  Hooke,  Lister,  Ray,  and  Woodward  came  to 
the  subject  with  more  philosophical  minds,  and  with  a  better 
insight  into  the  real  ptuenomena.  Hooke  seems  to  have 
displayed  his  usual  sagacity  in  conjecture ;  he  saw  that  the 
common  theory  of  explaining  marine  fossils  by  the  Mosaic 
deluge  would  not  suffice,  and  perceived  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  a  part  of  the  earth's  crust  must  have  been  elevated  and 
another  part  depressed  by  some  subterraneous  power.  Lister 
was  aware  of  the  continuity  of  certain  strata  over  large  dis- 
tricts, and  proposed  the  construction  of  geological  maps. 
Woodward  had  a  still  more  extensive  knowledge  of  stratified 
rocks  }  he  was  in  a  manner  the  founder  of  scientific  mineralogy 
in  England,  but  his  geological  theory  was  not  less  chimerical 
than  those  of  his  contemporaries.*  It  was  first  published  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1695.  t 

33.  The  Protogsea  of  Leibnitz  appears,  in  felicity  of  con- 
jecture and  minute  attention  to  facts,  far  above  any  ft^oi.. 
of  these.  But  this  short  tract  was  only  published  in  "'■•«^"- 
1749)  Bnd  on  reading  it,  I  have  found  an  intimation  that  it 
was  not  written  within  the  seventeenth  century.  Yet  I  can- 
not refrain  from  mentioning  that  his  hypothesis  supposes  the 
gradual  cooling  of  the  earth  from  igneous  fusion ;  the  forma- 
tion of  a  vast  body  of  water  to  cover  the  surface,  a  part  of 
his  theory  but  ill  established,  and  apparently  the  weakest  of 
the  whole ;  the  subsidence  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth, 
which  he  takes  to  have  been  once  on  the  level  of  the  highest 
mountains,  by  the  breaking  in  of  vaulted  caverns  within  its 
bosom  t }  the  depositJon  of  sedimentuy  strata  from  inunda- 
tions, their  induration,  and  the  subsequent  covering  of  these 
by  other  strata  through  fresh  inundations ;  with  many  other 
notions  which  have  been  gradually  matured  and  rectified  in 
the  process  of  the  science.  §     No  one  can  read  the  Protogeea 

■  Ljell,  p.  31.  incredibili  vioientia  tatn  altc  auendiiM. 

t  ThanwoD,  p,  SOT.  Sect.  33. 

f    Sect.  31.      He  idmili  alio  ■  partial         g   Faciei   teneri    adhuc    orbla   sBpiua 
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eruption*   aurreierint,   miniu    conienta-  itatua  rerum.      Unde  ji 

neum   pulo.      Scimut  tamni  et  in  illis  iotelligitur    lirnioruia    corparum ;     una 

deprehendi  reliquitu  mai'ii.      Cum  ergo  cum  ignis  fuiione  refrigeacerent,  altera 

altemtrum  (actum  oporteat,  cradibiliu9  cum  reconcieicerent  ei  lolatione  aqua- 

multoarbitrOT  dcHuiirae  aquas  ■ponlaneo  rum.    Neque  igitnr  putandum  tttbgiida 

Diiu,  quam   ingentem  terraruni  parteni  tx   lola  att  ftaioiu.     Id   eniin    potiMi- 
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without  perceiving  that  of  all  the  early  geologists,  or  indeed 
of  all  down  to  a  time  not  very  remote,  Leibnitz  came  nearest 
to  the  theories  which  are  most  received  in  the  English  school 
at  this  day.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  literal  interpretation  of 
Genesis,  by  a  period  of  six  natural  days,  had  not  restrained 
him,  he  would  have  gone  much  farther  in  his  views  of  tbe 
progressive  revolutions  of  the  earth.'  Leihnitz  had  made 
very  minute  inquiries,  for  his  age,  into  fossil  ^lecies,  and  was 
aware  of  the  main  facta  which  form  the  basis  of  modem 

r-t 


Sect.  Ill On  Anatomy  and  Medicine. 

34.  Portal  begins  the  history  of  this  period,  which  occupies 
more  than  800  pages  of  his  voluminous  work,  by  announcing 
it  as  the  epoch  most  favourable  to  anatomy :  in  less  than  fif^ 
years  the  science  put  on  a  new  countenance ;  nature  is  inter- 
rogated, every  part  of  the  body  is  examined  with  an  observ- 
ing spirit ;  the  mutual  intercourse  of  nations  difiiises  the  light 
on  every  side  ;  a  number  of  great  men  appear,  whose  genius 
and  industry  excite  our  admiration,  t  But  for  this  very  rea- 
son I  must,  in  these  concluding  pages,  glide  over  a  sulject 
rather  foreign  to  my  own  studies,  and  to  those  of  the  gene- 
rality of  my  readers,  with  a  very  brief  enumeration  of  names. 
35.  The  Harveian  theory  gained  ground,  though  obstinate 

prejudice  gave  way  but  slowly.  It  was  confirmed 
ofwood      by  the  experiment  of  trtinafusing  blood,    tiied  on 

dogs,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in 
l657)  and  repeated  by  Lower  in  l66l.§  Malpighi  in  l66l, 
and  Leeuwenhoek  in  I690,  by  means  of  their  microscopes, 

mum  de  prima  tantum  mun  et  terra  irhish  might  be  denomiiwtcd  "  natunli* 

bui  occipioj   Sea  dubilo,  poster  mate-  geographia."  But  wisely  adds,  licet  eoo- 

rlam  li(|uiilim  in  luperficie  telluTia  pro-  iplrent  vestigU  Teteiia  muodi  in  piKsud 

onrrentem,  quiete   moi  reddita,  ex  ro-  tacie  rerum,  lamen  recliua  oouiia  defi- 

depoBuisK,  quorum  alia  varlai  terra  spe-     aerit,  ut  per  regiones  proeurreolia  loU 

Juibui  strata  dinria  libi  luper  imposiui        *  See  aeeL  SI,  et  alibL 
iieraas  pmnpitationum  vices  atque  io-        ,f  Sect.  24.  et  upque  ad  Bnem  libri. 
terrslla  lestantur.      Sect,  4.  i   Hiat  de  I'Anatomie,  rol.  iii.  p.  I. 

This  be  calls  the  incunabula  of  tlie         $    Sprengel,    Hiat.    de   U    Mideeint, 

world,  and  tbe  basis  of  ■  new  uience,  vol.  ii.  p.  ISO. 
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demonstrated  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  smaller  vessels, 
and  rendered  visible  the  anastomoses  of  the  arteries  and  vems, 
upon  which  the  theory  depended.*  From  this  time  it  seems 
to  have  been  out  of  doubt.  Pecquet's  discovery  of  the  tho- 
nicic  duct,  or  rather  of  its  uses,  as  a  reservoir  of  the  chyle 
from  which  the  blood  is  elaborated,  for  the  canal  itself  had 
been  known  to  Eustachius,  stands  next  to  that  of  Harvey, 
which  would  have  thrown  less  light  on  physiology  without  it, 
and  like  his,  was  perseveringly  opposed,  f 

36.  Willis,  a  physician  at  Oxford,  is  called  by  Portal,  wlio 
thinks  all  mankind  inferior  to  anatomists,  one  of  the  wiim. 
greatest  geniuses  that  ever  lived  ;  his  bold  systems  v**™™' 
have  given  him  a  distinguished  place  among  physiologers.  1: 
His  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  in  which,  however,  as  in  his 
other  works,  he  was  much  assisted  by  an  intimate  friend,  and 
anatomist  of  the  first  character,  Lower,  is,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  a  masterpiece  of  imagination  and  labour.  He 
made  many  discoveries  in  the  structure  of  the  brain,  and  has 
traced  the  nerves  from  it  far  better  than  his  predecessors,  who 
had  in  general  very  obscure  ideas  of  their  course.  Sprengel 
says  that  Willis  is  the  first  who  has  assigned  a  peculiar  men- 
tal function  to  each  of  the  different  parts  of  the  brain  ;  for- 
getting, as  it  seems,  that  this  hypothesis,  the  basis  of  modem 
phrenology,  had  been  generally  received,  as  I  understand  his 
own  account,  in  the  sixteenth  century.  §  Vieussens  of  Mont- 
pelier  carried  on  the  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  nerves 
in  his  Neurographia  Universalis,  1684  ;  tracing  those  arising 
from  the  spinal  marrow  which  Willis  had  not  done,  and  fol- 
lowing the  minute  ramifications  of  those  that  are  spread  over 
the  skin.  |j 

37.  Malpighi  was  the  first  who  employed  good  micro- 
scopes in  anatomy,  and  thus  revealed  the  secrets,  we 

may  say,  of  an  invisible  world,  which  Leeuwenhoek 
afterwards,  probably  using  still  better  instruments,  explored 
with  surprising  success.     To  Malpighi  anatomists  ot)>*ru»- 
owe  their  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  lungs.  ^  '«"'"•■ 


•  Id.  pp.  136. 143. 

Portal,    ^rengel. 

p.  £5e.      Bi(^.  UuiT. 

P.  88.     Biogr.  Univ. 

1   ForUl,  vol.  iii.   p,  180.     Sprengel, 

CompMB     p.. STB. 
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Graaf  has  overthrown  many  errors,  and  suggested  many 
truths  in  the  economy  of  generation.*  Malplghi  prosecuted 
this  inquiry  with  his  microscope,  and  first  traced  the  progress 
as  the  egg  during  incubation.  But  the  theory  of  evolution, 
of  it  is  called,  proposed  by  Harvey,  and  supported  by  Mai- 
pighi,  received  a  shock  by  Leeuweahoek's  or  Hartsoeker^s 
discovery  of  spermatic  animalcules,  which  apparently  opened 
a  new  view  of  reproduction.  The  hypothesis  they  su^ested 
became  very  prevalent  for  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
though  it  is  said  to  have  been  shaken  early  in  the  next.t 
Borelli  applied  mathematical  principles  to  muscular  move- 
ments in  his  treatise  De  Motu  Animalium.  Though  he  is  a 
better  mathematician  than  anatomist,  he  produces  many  in- 
teresting facts,  the  mechanical  laws  are  rightly  applied,  and 
his  me&od  is  clear  and  consequent,  t  Duverney  in  his  Trea- 
tise on  Hearing,  in  1683,  his  only  work,  obtained  a  con- 
siderable reputation  ;  it  threw  light  on  many  parts  of  a  delicate 
organ,  which  by  their  minuteness  had  long  baffled  the  anato- 
mist. §  In  Mayow's  Treatise  on  Respiration,  published  in 
London,  1668,  we  find  the  necessity  of  what  is  now  called 
oxygen  to  that  function  laid  down  ;  but  this  portion  of  the 
atmosphere  had  been  discovered  by  Bathurst  and  Henshaw  in 
1&54,  and  Hooke  had  shown  by  experiment  that  animals  die 
when  the  air  is  deprived  of  it.  t|  Ruysch,  a  Dutch  physician, 
perfected  the  art  of  injecting  anatomical  preparations,  hardly 
known  before,  and  thus  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  oo 
the  science.  He  possessed  a  celebrated  cabinet  of  natural 
history.  % 

38.  The  chemical  theory  of  medicine  which  had  descended 
Mediui  from  Paracelsus  through  Van  Helmont,  was  propa- 
theorta  gated  diiefly  by  Sylvius,  a  physician  of  Holland, 
who  is  reckoned  the  founder  of  what  was  called  the  chem- 
iatric  school.  His  works  were  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  l679r 
but  he  had  promulgated  his  theory  from  the  middle  of  the 
century.  His  leading  principle  was  that  a  perpetual  fer> 
mentation  goes  on  in  the  human  body,  from  the  deranged 
action  of  which  diseases  proceed  ;  most  of  them  from  excess 
of  acidity,  though  a  few  are  of  alkaline  origin.     "  He  de- 

•  Portal,  iii.  319.      Spreogel,  p.  303.  g   Portal,  p.  464.      Sprengd,  p.  S8B. 

t  Sprengel,  p.  309.  II   Spreaget,  iii.  176.  IBl. 

t  PorUl,  iii.  246.     Biogr.  Unii.  ^    Id.  p.  S39.      Biogr.  L'nio. 
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graded  the  physician,"  says  Sprengel,  "  to  the  level  of  a 
distiller  or  a  brewer."*  This  writer  is  very  severe  on  the 
chemiatric  school,  one  of  their  offences  in  his  eyes  being  their 
recommendation  of  tea;  "the  cupidity  of  Dutch  merchants 
conspiring  with  their  medical  theories."  It  must  be  owned 
that  when  we  find  them  prescribing  also  a  copious  use  of 
tobacco,  it  looks  as  if  the  trade  of  the  doctor  went  hand  in 
hand  with  those  of  his  patients.  Willis,  in  England,  was  a 
partisan  of  the  chemiatricst,  and  they  had  a  great  influence 
in  Germany;  though  in  France  the  attachment  of  most  phy- 
sicians to  the  Hippocratic  and  Galenic  methods,  which  brought 
upon  them  so  many  imputations  of  pedantry,  was  little  abated. 
A  second  school  of  medicine,  which  superseded  this,  is  called 
the  iatro-mathematical.  This  seems  to  have  arisen  in  Italy. 
Borelli's  application  of  mechanical  principles  to  the  muscles 
has  been  mentioned  above.  These  physicians  sought  to  ex- 
plain every  thing  by  statical  and  hydraulic  laws ;  they  were 
therefore  led  to  study  anatomy,  since  it  was  only  by  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  all  the  parts  that  they  could  apply  their 
mathematics.  John  Bemouilli  even  taught  them  to  employ 
the  differential  calculus  in  explaiuing  the  bodily  functions,  t 
But  this  school  seems  to  have  had  the  same  leading  defect  as 
the  chemiatric;  it  forgot  the  peculiarity  of  tlie  laws  of  organic 
sation  and  life  which  often  render  those  of  inert  matter 
inapplicable.  Pitcaim  and  Boerhaave  were  leaders  of  the 
iatro-mathematicians ;  and  Mead  was  reckoned  the  last  of  its 
distinguished  patrons.§  Meantime,  a  third  school  of  medi- 
ane  grew  up,  denominated  the  empirical ;  a  name  to  be 
used  in  a  good  sense,  as  denoting  their  regard  to  observation 
and  experience,  or  the  Baconian  principles  of  philosophy. 
Sydenimm  was  the  first  of  these  in  England ;  but  they  gra- 
dually prevtuled  to  the  exclusion  of  all  systematic  theory. 
The  discovery  of  several  medicines,  especially  the  Peruvian 
bark,  which  was  first  used  in  Sp^n  about  1640,  and  in 
England  about  1654,  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  em- 
pirical physicians,  since  the  efficacy  of  some  of  these  could 
not  be  expl^ned  on  the  hypotheses  hitherto  prevalent.  || 

*  Vol.  *.  p.  59.     BiogT.  UniT.  Tenelle,  art.  Boeriiuve,  for  ■  genenl 

i  Sprengpl,  p.  73.  criticiim  oT  the  iitTO-mathemitieians. 

(  Sprangel,  p.  159.  |   Sprang*!,  p.  413, 

j  Id.  p.  182.      See  Biographie  Uni- 
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^Sect.  IV. — Ok  Oriental  Literature. 

39'  The  famous  Poly^glott  of  Brian  Walton  was  published  in 
poifiiouof  1657;  butfewcopies  appear  to  have  been  sold  before 
wilim.  jjjg  restoration  of  Charles  H.  in  I66O,  since  those 
are  very  scarce  which  contain  in  the  preface  the  praise  of 
Cromwell  for  having  facilitated  and  patronised  the  under* 
taking ;  praise  replaced  in  the  change  of  times  by  a  loyd 
eulogy  on  the  king.  This  Polyglott  is  in  nine  languages ; 
though  no  one  book  of  the  Bible  is  printed  in  so  many. 
Walton's  Prolegomena  are  in  sixteen  chapters  or  dissertations. 
His  learning  perhaps  was  greater  than  his  critical  acuteness 
or  good  sense;  such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Simon  and  Le 
Long.  The  former,  in  a  long  examinadon  of  Walton's 
Prolegomena,  treats  him  with  all  the  superiority  of  a  man 
who  possessed  both.  Walton  was  assailed  by  some  bigots  at 
home  for  acknowledging  various  readings  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  for  denying  the  authority  of  the  vowel  punctuation.  His 
Polyglott  is  not  reckoned  so  magnificent  as  the  Pari^an 
edition  of  Le  Long ;  hut  it  is  fuller  and  more  convenient.' 
Edmund  Castell,  the  coadjutor  of  Walton  in  this  work,  pub- 
lished  his  Lexicon  Heptaglotton  in  1669,  upon  which  he  bad 
consumed  eighteen  years  and  the  whole  of  his  substance. 
This  is  frequently  sold  together  with  the  Polyglott. 

40.  Hottinger  of  Zurich,  by  a  number  of  works  on  the 

Eastern  languages,  and  especially  by  the  Bibliothecs 

Orientalis,  in  l658,  established  a  reputation  whit^ 

these  books  no  longer  retain  since  the  whole  field  of  Oriental 

literature  has  been  more  fully  explored.   Spencer,  in 

a  treatise  of  great  erudition,  De  Legibus  Hebraeorum, 

1685,  gave  some  offence  by  the  suggestion  that  several  of 

the  Mosaic  institutions  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian, 

though  the  general  scope  of  the  Jewish  law  was  in  opposition 

to  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  neighbouring  nations.     Hie 

vast  learning  of  Bochart  expanded  itself  over  Oriental 

antiquity,  especially  that  of  which  the  Hebrew  nation 
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and  language  is  the  central  point ;  but  his  etymological  con- 
jectures have  long  since  been  set  aside,  and  he  has  not  in 
other  r^tects  escaped  the  fate  of  the  older  Orientalists. 

4fl.  The  great  services  of  Pococke  to  Arabic  literature, 
which  had  commenced  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  cen-  -^^^ 
tury,  were  extended  to  the  present.     His  edition  and 
translation  of  the  Annals  of  Eutychius  in  1658,  that  of  the 
History  of  Abulfaragius  in  1663,  with  many  other  works  of 
a  similar  nature,  bear  witness  to  his  industry  ;  no  English- 
man probably  has  ever  contributed  so  much  to  that  province 
of  learning.*  A  line  edition  of  the  Koran,  and  still  esteemed 
the  best,  was  due  to  Marracci,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
Sapienza  or  university  of  Rome,  and  published  at  the  expense 
of  Cardinal  Barbadigo,  In  1698.+     But  France  had  an  Orien- 
talist of  the  most  extensive  learning  in  D'Herbelot, 
whose  Bibliotheque  Orientate  must  be  considered 
as  making  an  epoch  in  this  literature.     It  was  published  in 
1 697>  ^Ccr  bis  death,  by  Galland,  who  bad  also  some  share 
in  arranging  the  matenals.     This  work,  it  has  been  said,  is 
for  the  seventeenth  century  what  the  History  of  the  Huns 
by  De  Guignes  is  for  the  eighteenth  j  with  this  difference, 
that  D'Herbelot  opened  the  road,  and  has  often  been  copied 
by  his  successor,  t 

42.  Hyde,  in  his  Religionis  Persarum  Historia,  published 
in  1700,  was  the  first  who  illustrated  in  a  systematic  ^  ^ 
manner  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  he  always 
represents  in  a  favourable  manner.  The  variety  and  novelty 
of  its  contents  gave  this  book  a  credit  which  in  some  degree 
it  preserves  ;  but  Hyde  was  ignorant  of  the  ancient  language 
of  Persia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  often  misled  by  Moham- 
medan authorities.  §  The  vast  increase  of  Oriental  inform- 
ation in  modem  times,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  renders 
it  difficult  for  any  work  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  keep 
its  ground.  In  their  own  times,  the  writings  of  Kircher  on 
China,  and  still  more  those  of  Ludolf  on  Abyssinia,  which 
were  founded  on  his  own  knowledge  of  the  country,  d^med 
a  respectable  place  in  Oriental  learning.     It  is  remarkable 
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that  very  little  was  yet  known  of  the  Indian  languages,  though 
grammars  existed  of  the  Tamu),  and  perh^  some  othera, 
before  the  dose  of  the  seventeenth  century.' 


Sect.  V. — On  Geography  and  Histobt. 

4>3.  The  pr<^ess  of  geographical  science  long  continued  to 
lupiofttas  b*  slow.  If  we  compare  the  map  of  the  world  in 
■*"""■  1651,  by  Nicolas  Sanson,  esteemed  on  all  sides  the 
best  geographer  of  his  age,  with  one  by  his  son  in  169S,  the 
differences  will  not  appear,  perhaps,  so  considerable  as  we 
might  have  expected.  Yet  some  improvement  may  be  de* 
tected  by  the  eye.  Thus  the  Caspian  sea  has  assumed  its 
longer  diameter  from  north  to  south,  contrary  to  the  old  map. 
But  the  sea  of  Aral  is  still  wanting.  The  coasts  of  New 
Holland,  except  to  the  east,  are  tolerably  laid  down,  and 
Corea  is  a  peninsula,  instead  of  an  island.  Cambalu,  the 
imaginary  capital  of  Tartary,  has  disappearedt;  but  a  vast 
lake  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  that  region ;  the  Altw  range 
is  carried  far  too  much  to  the  north,  and  the  name  of  Siberia 
seems  unknown.  Atrica  and  America  have  nearly  the  same 
outline  as  before  ;  in  the  former,  the  empire  of  Monomotopa 
stretches  to  join  that  of  Abyssinia  in  about  the  l@th  degree 
of  south  latitude  ;  and  the  Nile  still  issues,  as  in  all  the  old 
maps,  from  a  lake  Zayre,  in  nearly  the  same  parallel.  The 
coasts  of  Europe,  and  especially  of  Scandinavia,  are  a  little 
more  accurate  than  before.  The  Sanson  family,  of  whom 
several  were  publishers  of  maps,  did  not  take  pains  enough 
to  improve  what  their  father  had  executed,  though  they  might 
have  had  material  helps  from  the  astronomical  observations 
which  were  now  continually  made  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

44.   Such  was  the  state  of  geography  when,  in  1699,  De 

,      Lisle,  the  real  founder  of  the  science,  at  the  age  of 

nigofihe     twenty-four,  published  his  map  of  the  world.     He 

had  been  guided  by  the  observations,  and  worked 

*  Eicbhorn,  Ge>ch.iUrCultur,r.969.    qumll;  placed  thU  rapiul  of  Catbaj 
f  The  Cambalu  of  Marco  Polo  ii  pro-     oorlh  of  lb*  vail  of  China, 
babljr  Pekini  but  the  geognphcn  (re. 
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under  the  directions  of  Cassini,  whose  tables  of  the  emersion 
of  Jupiter's  sateUites,  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Bologna, 
in  iCtiS,  and,  with  much  improvement,  for  that  of  Paris,  in 
\693,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  perfection  of  geography. 
The  latitudes  of  different  regions  had  heen  tolerably  ascer- 
tained by  observation ;  but  no  good  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  had  been  known  before  this  application  of  Ga- 
lileo's great  discovery.  It  is  evident  that  Uie  appearance  of 
one  of  those  satellites  at  Paris  being  determined  by  the  tables 
to  a  precise  instant,  the  means  were  given,  with  the  help  of 
sufficient  clocks,  to  find  the  longitudinal  distance  of  other 
places  by  observing  the  difference  of  time ;  and  thus  a  great 
number  of  observations  having  gradually  been  made,  a  basis 
was  laid  for  an  accurate  delineabon  of  the  snrface  of  the 
globe.  Hie  previous  state  of  geography  and  the  imperfect 
knowledge  which  the  mere  experience  of  navigators  could 
furnish,  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Mediterranean 
sea  was  set  down  with  an  excess  of  300  leagues  in  length, 
being  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole.  De  Lisle  reduced 
it  within  its  hounds,  and  cut  off  at  the  same  time  500  leagues 
from  the  longitude  of  Eastern  Asia.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  the  geographical  labours  of  De  Lisle,  which 
reformed,  in  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  not  only 
the  general  outline  of  the  world,  but  the  minuter  relations  of 
various  countries.  His  maps  amount  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred sheets.* 

4>5,  The  books  of  travels,  in  the  last  fifty  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  were  far  more  numerous  and  voyag«  m 
more  valuable  than  in  any  earlier  period,  but  we  '"""" 
Lave  no  space  for  more  than  a  few  names.  Gemelli  Carreri, 
a  Neapolitan,  is  the  first  who  claims  to  have  written  an  ac- 
count of  his  own  travels  round  the  world,  describing  Asia  and 
America  with  much  detail.  His  Giro  del  Mondo  was  pub- 
lished in  l699>  Carreri  has  been  strongly  suspected  of  fa- 
brication, and  even  of  having  never  seen  the  countries  which 
he  describes  ;  but  his  character,  I  know  not  with  what  jus- 
tice, has  been  latterly  vindicated,  t  The  French  justly  boast 
the  excellent  travels  of  Chardin,   Bemier,   Tfaevenot,  and 

*  Eloge  de  De  Lisle,  in  CEurre*  de        f  Urabcuebi,  li.  S6,     SdB,  iL  418. 
Pontcnelle,  toI.  n.  p.  S53.      K]age  de 
Ousini,  in  *ol.T.  p.^SS.     Biogr.  UmT.  ,-.  , 
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Tavernier  in  the  East;  the  account  of  the  Indian  archipela^ 
and  of  China  by  Nieuhoff,  employed  in  a  Dutch  etub^sy  to 
the  latter  empire,  is  said  to  have  heen  interpolated  by  the 
editors,  though  he  was  an  accurate  and  faithful  observer.* 
Several  other  relations  of  voyages  were  published  in  Holland, 
some  of  which  can  only  be  had  in  the  native  language.  In 
English  there  were  not  many  of  high  reputation  :  Dampier's 
Voyage  round  the  World,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  in 
1697>  i^  better  known  than  any  which  I  can  call  to  mind. 

46.  He  general  characteristics  of  historians  of  this  period 

are  neither  a  luminous  philosophy,  nor  a  rigorous 
examination  of  evidence.     But,  as  before,  we  men- 
tion only  a  few  names  in  this  extensive  province  of  literature. 
The  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Antonio 
De  Soils  is  "the  last  good  work,"  says  Sismondi, 
perhaps  too  severely  as  to  othere,  "  that  Spain  has  produced; 
the  last  where  purity  of  taste,  simplicity,  and  trudi  are  pre- 
served ;  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  had  given  so 
many  proofs,    does  not  appear."  t      Bouterwek  is  not  less 
lavourable  ;   but  Robertson,  who  holds  De  Solis  rather  cheap 
as  an  historian,  does  not  fail  to  censure  even  his  style. 

47.  The  French  have  some  authors  of  history  who,  by 
Mamoiii  of  their  elegance  and  perspicuity,  might  deserve  notice ; 
^  ^"^  such  as  St.  Real,  Father  D'Orleans,  and  even  Va- 
rillns,  proverbially  discredited  as  he  is  for  want  of  veracity. 
Tlie  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  De  Retz  rise  above  these ;  their 
animated  style,  their  excellent  portraitures  of  character,  their 
acute  and  brilliant  remarks,  distinguish  their  pages,  as  much 
as  the  similar  qualities  did  their  author.  "  They  are  written," 
says  Voltaire,  "  with  an  air  of  greatness,  an  impetuosity  and 
an  inequality  which  are  the  image  of  his  life ;  his  expression, 
sometimes  incorrect,  often  negligent,  but  almost  always 
original,  recalls  continually  to  his  readers  what  has  been  so 
frequently  s^d  of  Ceesar's  Commentaries,  that  he  wrote  with 
the  same  spirit  that  he  carried  on  bis  wars."t  Hie  Memoirs 
of  Grammont,  by  Antony  Hamilton,  scarcely  challenge  a 
place  as  historical,  but  we  are  now  looking  more  at  the  style 
than  the  intrinsic  importance  of  books.  Every  one  is  aware  of 
the  peculiar  felicity  and  fasdnating  gaiety  wliich  they  display. 

i   Bk>gr.   UniT.,   irhtim  I  tike  ikt 
quotation. 
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48.  The  Discourse  of  Bossuet  oo  Universal   History   is 
perhaps  the  greatest  effort  of  his  wonderful  genius. 

£very  preceding  abridgement  of  so  immense  a  sub-  uniV^iia™ 
ject  had  been  superadd  and  dry.  He  first  irradiated  '°^' 
the  entire  annals  of  antiquity  down  to  the  age  of  Charlemagne 
with  flashes  of  light  that  reveal  an  unity  and  coherence  which 
had  been  lost  in  their  magnitude  and  obscurity.  It  is  not 
perhaps  an  unfair  objection  that,  in  a  history  calling  itself 
that  of  all  mankind,  the  Jewish  people  have  obtained  a 
disproportionate  regard ;  and  it  might  be  almost  as  reason- 
able,  on  religious  grounds,  to  give  Palestine  an  ampler 
space  in  the  m^  of  the  world,  as,  on  a  like  pretext,  to 
make  the  scale  of  the  Jewish  history  so  much  larger  than 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  The  plan  of  Bossuet 
has  at  least  divided  his  book  into  two  rather  heterogeneous 
portions.  But  his  conceptions  of  Greek,  and  still  more  of 
Ronian  history,  are  generally  magni6cent ;  profound  in 
philosophy,  with  an  outline  firm  and  sutBdently  exact,  never 
condescending  to  trivial  remarks  or  petty  details  ;  above  all, 
written  in  that  dose  and  nervous  style  which  no  one  certainly 
in  the  French  language  has  ever  surpassed.  It  is  evident 
that  Montesquieu  in  all  his  writings,  but  especially  in  the 
Grandeur  «t  Decadence  des  Romains,  had  the  Discourse  of 
Bossuet  before  his  eyes ;  he  is  more  acute,  sometimes,  and 
ingenious,  and  has  reflected  longer  on  particular  topics  of 
inquiry,  but  he  wants  the  simple  majesty,  the  comprehensive 
eagle-like  glance  of  the  illustrious  prelate. 

49.  Though  we  fell  short  in  England  of  the  historical 
reputation  which  the  first  part  of  the  century  might 
entitle  us  to  claim,  this  period  may  be  reckoned  that  ^'^j;'"" 
in  which  a  critical   attention   to  truth,   sometimes 

rather  too, minute,  but  always  prtuseworthy,  began  to  be 
characteristic  of  our  researches  into  fact.  The  only  book 
that  I  shall  mention  is  Burnet's  History  of  the 
Reformation,  written  in  a  better  style  than  those 
who  know  Burnet  by  his  later  and  more  negligent  work  are 
apt  to  conceive,  and  which  has  the  signal  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  in  English,  as  far  as  I  remember,  which  is  for- 
tified by  a  large  appendix  of  documents.  This,  though  fre- 
quent in  Labn,  had  not  been  so  usual  in  the  modern  languages. 
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It  became  gradually  very  frequent  and  almost  indispensable 
in  historical  writings,  where  the  materials  had  any  peculiar 
originality. 

^0.  The  change  in  the  spirit  of  literature  and  of  the 
Gmorai  public  mind  in  general,  which  had  with  gradual  and 
ttiitS^  never  receding  steps  been  coming  forward  in  the 
"""''■  seventeenth  century,  but  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  it,  has  been  so  frequently  pointed  ont  to  the  reado^ 
of  this  and  the  last  volume,  that  I  shall  only  quote  an  observ- 
ation of  Bayle.  "  I  believe,"  he  says,  "  that  the  sixteeodi 
century  produced  a  greater  number  of  learned  men  than  the 
seventeenth  ;  and  yet  the  former  of  these  ages  was  &r  irom 
being  as  enlightened  as  the  latter.  During  the  reign  of 
criticism  and  philology,  we  saw  in  all  Europe  many  pro* 
digies  of  erudition.  Since  the  study  of  the  new  philosophy 
and  that  of  living  languages  has  introduced  a  different  taste, 
we  have  ceased  to  behold  this  vast  and  deep  learning.  But 
in  return  there  is  diifused  through  the  republic  of  letters  a 
more  subtle  underatuidittg  and  a  more  exquisite  discernment ; 
men  are  now  less  learned  but  more  able."  *  The  volumes 
which  are  now  submitted  to  the  public  contain  sufficient  ev]> 
dence  of  this  intellectual  progress  both  in  philosophy  and  in 
polite  literature. 

51.  1  here  terminate  a  work,  which,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say,  has  furnished  the  occupation  of  not  very  few 
years,  and  which,  for  several  reasons,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  prosecute  any  farther.  The  length  of  these 
volumes  is  already  greater  than  I  had  anticipated ;  yet  I  do 
not  perceive  much  that  could  have  been  retrenched  without 
loss  to  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  literary  world.  For  the  appro- 
bation which  the  first  of  them  has  received  I  am  grateful ; 
for  the  few  corrections  that  have  been  communicated  to  me  I 
am  not  less  so  ;  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  which  I  am  not 
specially  aware  may  be  numerous  ;  yet  I  cannot  affect  to  doubt 
that  I  have  contributed  something  to  the  general  literature  of 
my  country,  something  to  the  honourable  estimation  of  my 
own  name,  and  to  the  inheritance  of  those,  if  it  is  for  me  still 
to  cherish  that  hope,  to  whom  I  have  to  bequeath  it. 

•  DictionnsiTe  de  B>f  1«,  art.  Aconce,  note  D. 
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Augustinus,   archbidiop   of  Tamgoiia, 


n  Civil 


0.73. 


'  Autos,'  or  spiritual  dramas,  of  Gil  Vi- 
cente, i,  S5B.  ■  Sacramantiles'  in 
Spain,  ii.  154. 

Avcllenada's  invectives  on  Cervantes, 
iii.  154. 

Averani,  the  Florentine,  iiL  490. 

Averroes,  disciples  of,  i.  19.  His  doc- 
trines, 136.  193.  SS8.   ii.  5.  13. 

Avitus,  poems  of,  i.  ft.  n. 

Ayala,  Balthatar.  i.  565.  His  treatise 
on  the  right!  of  war,  ii.  79.  List  of 
siitgeets  treated  upon.  79-  a. 

Aylmer,  English  writer,  iii  145. 

Aio,  pupils  of,  i.  60. 

Bacbaumont,  poet,  iiL  469. 

Bacon,  Lord,  his  HenryVII.,  iL  4fl>. 
iiL  150.  ItsphilosopliicBlspirit,230. 
His  Essays,  ii.  32.  513.  Maxims  of, 
iiL  236.  HU  Philosophy,  iL  388, 
389.  iii.  281.  Letter  to  Father  Ful- 
gvntio,  iL  389.  n.  On  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning,  ii.  391.  395,  396- 
401.  487.  429.  De  InterpreUtiona 
Ilaturte,  ii.  35B.  a.  De  Augmentis 
Scientiarum,  391.  393.  395.  401. 
416.  427.  433.  His  Insuuntio 
Ma(cna,391,392.  394.  Divided  into 
Par^tione3Scienliarum,391.  Novum 
Orgaitum,  iL  390.  395.  401.  409— 
412.  416,417.  ■127.n.  424.  n.  433. 
Natural  History,  393.  425.  Scot* 
Intellect&s,  &.     Antidpationea  Fbi- 
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lowipliir.SM.  Philo'ophia  Secunda, 
it.  Course  of  ttudyiii);  hii  vorki, 
334.  Nature  of  tlie  liaconimi  In- 
duction, 397.  HU  dislike  of  Aria- 
lolle,  400.      Fine  passage  oo  Poctrf, 

403.  Natural  theology  and  meta- 
phjdci,     40S.    405.       Final    causei, 

404.  On  the  constitution  of  man 
in  bod;  and  mind,  405.  Lopt, 
Gmnmar,  and  Rhetoric,  ii.  406. 
iii.  309.  Ethics,  407.  PoUtiei,  408. 
Theolog;.  406.  Fallacie*  *jid  Idola. 
409.  His  coaRdeoce,  4IS.  Limits 
la  our  knooledge  by  aeni 
Inductive  logic,  416.  4S1.  Hia  phi- 
lasa|ilij  founded  on  obaervation  and 
ciperiment,  417.  Furtlier  eianiin- 
atiun-  and  result  of  the  whole,  417 — 
123.  Ubjcct  of  bis  pliilosopliical 
writingi,  401.  And  tbeii  effect, 
4^4.  n.  Hia  prejudice  againit  nia- 
themUici,  429.  Hia  vit,  450,  Ilia 
fjme  on  the  Continent,  430.  His 
views  on  an  universal  jurisprudence, 
SaS.  Ilii  HUtory  of  Henry  VIJ., 
426.  His  Centuries  of  Natural  His- 
tory, 393.  His  1 
Fhiloaophy,  5  27. 
with  Galileo,  49S.  His'  style, 
150.  OccBsianal  references  Ui  nis 
opinions  and  authority,  i.  310.  ii.  17. 
258.  n.  iii.  192.  307.  349.  SfiO.  377. 
596. 

Bacon,  Roger.  L  75.  1 1 1 .  His  '  Opus 
»l^iua,'and)nTentiona,ll3,ll3.  His 
reiemblance  to  Lord  Uucim,  113. 
Optics  by,  ii.  230. 

fiadiua,  Jodocus,  printer,  i.  2TS. 

Baif,  Laiani',  Frencli  poet,  L  KTS.  334. 
137.  ii.  114, 115.  n. 

Baillet,  bis  opinion  of  Henry  Slcphena, 
i.  4fl9.  His  'Jugemens  desS9avans,' 
i>L  50.  a.  550.  Hi]  >  Life  of  Dls- 
eartrs,'  ii.  461.  n.  iiL  315.  n.  536. 

Baius,  his  doetfim  eocdemned  by  Pius 
"     'iLSTO.      Controversy  raised  by. 


Sonnets 


i,55a 

Ualbi,  John,  the '  Catholieoti '  o^  i, 
80.  n. 

Bnlliuena,  epic  poem  of,  iii.  12. 

Bolde,  •  SylvB-  oi;  iii.  53. 

Baldi.  hia  ■  fja  Nauliea,'  ii. 
at,  as. 

Baldric  Bishop  of  Utrceht,  i.  S8. 

Balduin,  on  Roman  Law,  I  S'i3.  ii.  73. 

Baldiuk  llie  jurisconsult,  L  66.  ii.  62. 

Balilwin  of  Witlenber^t,  ii.  508. 

Ballads,  Spiniih,  i.  233.  it.  l  la  Ger- 
man, 118.  English  and  Scotlitii, 
133.    [SeeFoMiy.] 


of,  L 


zx.  Gil 

Baliac  ii.  431.  n.  Uis  critique  on 
Helniius,  51.  On  Ronsard,  115. 
His  'Letters,'  iiL  134— IS7.  Hia 
style,  iii.  534.  540. 

Bandello,novelsor,  iu  211.   iii.  1S2. 

Barbaro,  Francis,    elhical    '  Dialogues' 

<  the  acceptation   of  tbe 


Barbaru*  lletmolaus,  i.  192.  922. 
Barbeyrac,  commentalor  on  Groliusam 

Puflendorf,  ii.  333.  556-  58S.  iii.  41C 

412.  414.  n. 
Barbier,  d'Aucour,  bii  attack  on  Bou 

hours'  Enlietiens,  iii.  539.     On  tli 

Turkish  Spy,  571.  n. 
Burboea,  Arias,  i.  173.  339. 
Barbour,  Jcbn,    bis    Scoiti 

■  llie  Bruce,'  I  44. 
Barclay,  the  '  Argenis'and  '  Euphormla' 

of,  iii.  165,  166.  285. 
,  William,  •  De  Regno  et  Rcgali 

Potestate,"  ii.  44.  299,  526, 
Baret  or  Barrett,  John,  his  Leiicon,  u 

Barham,  Mr.,  translation  of  Ihe  Adamui 

Eiul  of  Grotius,  iii.  51.  n. 
Bnik,  Peruvian,  first  used  as  a  medicine, 


of 


Bartaain,  miiaion  of,   L  96.      Treatise  of, 
Bartieus,    Caspar,  Latin   poems  of,   iii. 


Barometer,    Pascal's  experiment  on,  ii. 

401, 
BarooiuB,  Cardinal, '  Annals  of  Ecelni- 

astical  History'  of,  i.  4(<a  509,  569, 

570.      Continued    by  Spondanus,    ii. 

355. 
Bairos,  J.  de,  hia  '  Atia,'  ii.  2,;i. 
Barrow,  Dr,  Isaac,  Greek  professor,  iii. 

S49.     Latin  poetry  of,  493.      His  Ser- 
mons, 269.  275.  295. 
Barthius,     Caspar,     bis     ■  Pornobosco- 

didasealus,'  i.  257.     Hia  >  Advi^rsaria,' 

69.  n.  ii.  281. 
Bartholin,  Ihe  physician,  iii.  B20. 
Uarthulomew  inasvMire,  justified  by  Bo< 

tero,  ii.  49.  and  Naude,  523. 
Bartoli,  Jesuit,  bis  writings,  iii.  130. 
Bartolus,  Jurb.t,  i.  66.  it.  72. 
Hosing,  John,  i.  Ill, 
Saslc,  press  of  Frobenius  at,  i.    S68. 

Couitcil  of,  L  563.     Cathedral,  353. 
Inssun,  Si-bsuian,  ii.  377. 
Bathurst  discovers  vital  air.  ill.  598. 
■  Battle  of  the  Books,'  the,  iii.  573. 
Baiidius,  Uuminic,  ii.  146. 
Bauhin,  John  and  Caspar,  their  works 
n  botany,  iiL  £11. 
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BBuhin,   Gerard,  bis  ■  Phftapinai.'   iL 

944. 
BuMr,  WUIiHia,  hU  camnientsrf  on  tb« 

Litin  tongue,  iii,  251. 
,  RIcliard,  Treatiw  on  the  Ciotun 

doctrinra,  it.  315.  n. 
BGrard,  Ic  Cheiilicr,  meniaiR  af,  i.  4Ta 
Itaylci  bin  critical  remarks,  i.  311.  ii. 

433.  n.       Hii    '  PfailoBOphical    Com- 


Behn,  writingi  dt  Mrs.,  ii'L  525.  568. 

Beigic  poets,  iL  147. 

Belief,  Hobbes  on,  iL  431. 

Beloe's     Anecdotes    of    Literature,    iL 

120.  «7T.  n. 
Bellarmin,  Cardinal,  a  Jesuit,  L  551-  n. 

5fll.     His  merila  w>  a  cantrorernal 

vrilcr  of  the  church  oT  Rome,   MI. 

SGS    iil  85S.      Heplica  b^  bis  mdnr- 


547.      His 


r   la   Can 


de  1680,"  549. 
Critical  Dictiouary,  549.  Charuler 
of  his  works,  550.  His  Dictionary, 
obsemtion  at,  606. 

Beatlie,  Dr.  William,  Eaaj  (m  Truth 
ot  ii.  439,  n. 

Binumont  and  Fletcher,  plafs  of.  iii. 
9S  :  —  The  Waman-Haler,  iiL  9X-  n- 
Corruption  of  their  text,  I'fc.  The 
Maid's  Tragedj,  critiosm  on,  99.  n. 
100.  Philaster,  100.  King  and  no 
King,  101.  The  Elder  Brother,  lOS. 
The  Spanish  Curate,  lOZ.  1 10.  The 
Custom  of  the  Country,  10».  The 
IiOyal    Subject,  ib.      Beggar's    Bush, 

105.  I'he  Scornful  Lady,  ib.  Va- 
lenlinlan,  106.     Two  Noble  Kimmen, 

106.  The  Faitliful  Shepherdess,  46. 
97.  108.  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a 
Wife,  109,  no  The  Knight  of  tlie 
Burning  Pestle,  ib.  Tlie  Chances, 
lia  Various  other  of  Fletcher's 
plays,  ib.  Origin  of  Fletcher's  come- 
dies, 110.  Defects  of  the  plots,  no 
—I  lie.  n.  Sentiments  and  style,  dra- 
matic, 111.  Chu'Bcteis,  111.  Their 
tragedies  inrerfor  to  their  comedies,  lA. 
112.  Their  female  portraitures,  114. 
Criticisms  on,  lA.  n. 

Beaumont,   Sir  John,   his    '  Boaworth 

Field;  iii.  36. 
'  Beaux  Stratagem,'  play  of,  iil.  53& 
Becnnus,  principles  of,  ii.  521. 
HeccarL  Agoitini.  pastoral  drama  of,   ii. 


His 


i-Bellar 


■  AnsTer  to  James  I.,'  ii.  S99. 

Bellay,  French  poet,  ii.  114, 115.  Latin 
poems  of,  145. 

Belleau,  French  poet,  ii.  114. 

Bi'Uefbrest,  transistor  of  Bandvlla^ 
novels,  iL  212. 

Belleuden,  his  treatise '  de  Statu,'  ii.  528. 

Bellius,  Martin  (or  Caatalio),  L  5S5, 
556.  n. 

Bello,  Francewo,  snmained  it  Cieco, 
poet.  \.  227. 

Bcllori,  Italian  antiquarian  writer,  iiL 
254. 

Belon,  TraTcIs  of;  and  Natural  History 
by,  ii.  336.  245. 

Beinlio,  Pietro,  i.  315.  333.  4ea  Tbc 
■  Asolani'  of,  261.  An  imitator  i^ 
Petrarch  and  Cicero,  413.  Beauties 
and  defects  of,  414.  Tassoni's  cen- 
sure of,  for  adopting  lines  from  Pe- 
trarch, 414.  His  elegance,  L  444. 
446.  ii.  905.  '  Le  Prow,'  by,  i.  448. 
Latin  poems  o(  433.  472.  Ei^oyB 
his  liLrary,  and  the  society  of  the 
learned   at   Padua,  44G.      Judicious 


331. 

Benedictines,  their  influence  in  the  pre- 
■erration  of  classical  MSS..,  L  4.  Ta 
Of  St.  Maur,  the  '  Histoire  litUnii« 
de  la  Franee,'  by  ibe.  L  14.  51. 

Bcnefiees,  Sarpi's  Treatise  on,  iL  90a 
History  of  the  Council  of  Trent, 
.TOl. 

Beni,  his  commentary  on  the  Poelio  of 


I,  Jacob,  L  394.   i 


im.  Jen 


L  407. 


i   469. 


Bcntivogiio,  Cardinal,  bis  Lettei^  iiL 
127.  His  Ciiil  Wars  of  Flanders, 
339.     Satires  of,  ii.  93. 

Bcntley,  Dr.  Richard,  his  epinle  10 
Mill,  iU.  351.  On  the  epiailei  of 
I'halaris,  ib,  Conliover^  with  At< 
terbury,  358. 

Bcnsoni,  ■  Nori  Oilns  Historia'af,  ii  340. 
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Bmwnir,  poem  of,  i.  1 39. 
Benid,  N.,  French  icbolar,  L  278 
Berchctur,  loming  or,  L  91.  117- 
Berenger,  contTorcray  vithf  LIS. 
of  Carpi,  hJB  time  u  ■□  »n« 

tomiit,  i.  461.  iiL  213,  214,  n. 
Berenice,  trigadjt   oC,  by  Kacine,   iil 

499. 


Berigird,  Claude,  bi*  >  CiniuU  I'ituii,' 
i'L  377. 

Berkelej,  Biibop,  worki  of,  ii.  438.  ui. 
36S.  373. 

Bermudei,  tngedio  of,  il  ?60. 

Benii.his  '  Orlando  InDBmoTBla,'  L  304. 
363.  Hia  lighter  productionii  cE»- 
ruter  of,  364.  Bolardo'*  poem  of  Or- 
landok  re-written  by,  417,  418.  Lu- 
dicrous poetry  oaineil  after  him,  Poeiia 
Berwaea,  416. 

Berniec'a  epitome  of  Gaaendi,  iiL  31.?. 
367. 

TnTels,  iil.  603, 

Bcrnouilli,  Jobn,  on  the  Differential 
Calculiw,  iiL  599. 

Beroaldo,  libruiui  of  the  Vatican,  L  364. 

Betquin,  Lawla,  firat  martyr  to  Pro- 
tntantiun  in  France,  i.  USB.  a. 

Bcrthold,  Arebluahop  of  Menti,  cettsor 
on  boiju,  I  348. 

Bertoldo,  romanee  of,  iiL  8. 

Bcwrion,  Cardinal,  hia  '  Adreraus  ca- 
luminatorem  Plalonii,'  L  149. 

Bethune,  Mr.  Drinkwater,  hia  Lift:  of 
Galileo,  iiL  19a  n. 

Betlerton,  Ihe  actor,  iii.  518,  519. 

Beia,  'de  HBreticu  puniendia,'  i.  593. 
Hit  I^atin  Testament,  573.  Latin 
poetry  o(i  ii  145.       His  learning,  L 


368.  1 
Bibbiena,  Cardinal,  hi* 

landrm,'  L  S 58. 
Bible,  Maiarin,  the  first  printed  book. 


152,   ii 


In 


dem  Unguaget  prohibited  by  the 
Pope  and  burnt,  ii.  26S.  The  Poly- 
glott  Bible  of  Alejli,  i.  314.  Douay, 
iL  366.  The  Siatina  Bible,  L  57S. 
That  by  Clement  VIIL,  573.  Fro- 
teitant  Biblea  and  Textamenta,  ib. 
Geneta  Bible  —  Coterdale*!  Bible.i&. 
The  Biahop'a  Bible,  5T9.  365.  Lu- 
tber'i  tTanilaliona,  L  359.  Eiigliah 
Bible,  tranalated  under  the  authority 
of  Jamei  I.,  iL  365.  Style  of,  366, 
[See  Scripture&l 
Bibtiaoder,  New  Totament  of,  i.  381. 


Bibliographionl  vorkt,  ii.  264. 

'  BiblioLheca  Susaeiiana,'  i.  152. 

<  Uibliolheca  Univenalis,'  of  Gesner,  il, 

264. 
*  Bibliolbeca   Fratnim   Polonarum,'  ii. 

335. 
'  Bibliotb^que  Universelle,'  of  Le  Cterc, 


these  reiiews,  iil  274. 
Fran^aiaea,  of  Id  Croix, 

and  of  Verdier,  iL  209.  265. 
Biddle,  Unitarian  writer,  iii.  S73. 
Billi  of  exchange,  earlieat,  i.  52. 
Bilaon,  Biabop  of  Wiiichc«er,  ii.  48. 
Biograpbia  Britanuica  Literaria,  L  6, 
Biogr»phie   UiiiTcraelle,  the,  iL  340.  □. 

Biondo,  Fluio,  L  169. 

Blackmare'a  poema,  iii,  489. 

Blackwood'i  Magazine,  papers  on  the 
Faery  Queen,  iL  136.  n. 

Bladua,  printer  at  Rome,  L  SS7. 

Blaew,  '  Mapa  of,'  &c   iiL  228.  928. 

Blanchet.  Pierre,  i.  316. 

Blank  Tcne,  liist  introduction  of,  L 
427.  ii.  122.  Mllton'a,  iiL  473.  Of 
Marlove,  iL  170.  Of  other  authors, 
174. 

Blomfield.  Dr.  Charles,  Biahop  of  I-on- 
don,  on  the  corruption  of  the  Greek 
lai^uage,  i.  93.  n.  Article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  329.  n.  Article 
□n  ^Khylua  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 

Blondd,  canCroTenialut,  iL  334,  355. 
Blood,  circulation  of  the,    ii.  246.  iii. 
213.  219.  596.      Panage  in    Servetus 
on,  i.  463.      Suppoaed  to  hiro  been 
diaeo*ered  by  SupL  ii-  300.  n. 
Blood,  transfusion  of,  iiL  596. 
Boccaclo,  critieiim  onhistasteand  X.alin 
works,  L  79.   444.     Hii  '  Eclogues,' 
80.        HU    Norell,     iL    211,        Hia 
•  C^nedogia  Deorum,'  i.  529.      Ilia 
'  Decamerone,'  445.    Hia  ■  de  Caaibut 
Viroruni  Illustnum,'  ii,  121. 
Boccalini,  Tntjan,   iiL  127.     His   Itag- 
guagli    di    Farnaseo,    ib.    234.       Uis 
Pieira  del  Paragone,  iii.  139. 
Bocbart,  the  ■  Geographia  Sacra'  of,  iii. 
234.      Hia  '  Hieroioieon,'  225.      Hia 
worica  on  Hebrew,  Sic,  60a 
Bodin,  John,  writings  of,  I  570,  571. 
iL    522.   527.  iiL    146.      Analyaia  of 
his  treatiK  of  •  The  Republic,'  ii.  51 
— 67.     Comparison  of,  with   Machi- 
aTsland  Ariatotle,6e.   With  Montea- 
quieu,  ib.     Sm  6&  n. 
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Bodlus  (or  Bojd',  Alexander,  li.  147. 

Boriley,  Sir  Thamu,  founder  of  the 
nodleiBD  Librar<r  at  Oifurd,  iL  S58. 
iil.  2:1].  lu catalogue,  SS3.  lis  Ori. 
«nlal  Hanuicripti,  S26. 

BoeihuTG,  works  of,  iii.  .^99. 

Bo^tie,  Stephen  de  la,  '  Le  Contt'  Un' 
of,  ii.  36,  37. 

Buethius,  character  anil  di'slh  oT,  i.  S. 
H'h  '  Conwlation  of  Pliiloiopliy,'  L 
2.     Poem  on,  25. 

Boiardo.  Matteo  Maria,  count  of  Scan- 
dinao,  i.  lei.  205.  Ilii  Orlando  In- 
namoralo  relieved,  ES6.  S04.  305. 

Bollmu,  mire  of,  iii.  164.  466.  Praise* 
Malheibe,  K3,  His  ■  Epistli*'  4C6. 
'  Art  of  Poelrj,'  465.  CamiiariHUi 
•1th  Horace,  467.  Hii  Lutrin, 
8.  n.  4GG,  467.  Character  of  liil 
poetry,  46S.  £6,1.  Jlis  Longinui, 
545. 

Bois  or  Boyae,  Mr.,  reiiier  of  the  Englinh 
tranaJalion  of  the  Bible,  i.  514. 

Boiaroberl,  French  academiciao,  iii, 
IS8. 

Bologna,  uniienily  of,  L  \S,  d.  16.  I!>. 
ii.  SSe.      Painlera,  ii.  101. 

Sombelli,  Algfbra  of,  ii.  335. 

Bon,  Professor  of  Civil  Jjw,  iiL  456.  n. 

Bonnrelli,  bis  Filli  dl  Sciro,  a  paitoral 
drama,  iii.  SB. 

Bonani;,  Uterar;  etsajs  of,  L  19. 

BmuTcntura,  doctrines  of,  i.  135. 

Bond,  John,  his  iiiMn  on  Horace,  ii.  289. 

Borfiulia,  correspondence  of,  ii.  190. 

Bonnefbns,  or  Bonifonlus,  iL  146. 

Books,  the  earliest  printed,).  ISO.  158. 
Price  of  in  Ibc  middle  ages,  i.  I04. 
Number  of  pnnted  in  the  15ili  cen- 
tury, 167.  241.269.  Price  of  after 
tbe  invention  of  printing,  S15.  Price 
for  the  hire  of  in  tlie  141h  century, 

248,  Restraints  on  the  ule  of  printed, 

249.  Probibition  of  certain,  ii.  265. 
Book  fairs,  260.  262.  Booksellen' 
catalogues,  263,  BookseUing  trade, 
1.  243.  Af  utilalion  of  by  the  visitors 
of  Oxford,  temp.  Edward  VI.,  513. 
[See  Print  jog.] 

Bordone*  Islands  of  the   World,   with 

Charts,  i.  463. 
Barelli,  'de  Motu  Animalium,'  iii.  598. 
Uorgliioo,  Rafliielle.  treatise  on  Painting 

by,  ii.  189. 
Borgia,  Francis,  duke  of  Candia,  i.  363. 
Borgo,  Luca  di<  ii.  231. 
Bascan,  Spanish  poetry  of,  i.    418.  ii. 

105.   iii.  IH, 


Boisu,  on  Epic  Poetry,  iii.  542. 

Bus^uet,  Bishop  of  Meaui,  ii.  S32. 
342,  iii,  230.  292.  I'be  '  Histinre 
UniTeraelie'  of,  256.  6(M.  His 
Sermon  before  the  Assembly  of  the 
Gallican  Clergy,  25a  Draws  up 
the  Four  Articles,  SSa  His  '  Ei- 
position  de  la  Foi  Calfaoliquc,'  S63. 
Controrersia]  writings  of,  3S4.  n.  265. 
Hia  '  Variations  of  the  ProtestiM 
Churches,'  iiL  267.  Funeral  dis- 
courses of,  i93.  530. 

Botal  of  Aili,  pupil  oF  Fallopius,  ii.  247. 

Botanical  gardens  instituted  at  Naples, 
Marburgh,  Pisa,  and  at  Padua,  i.  46  I. 
Montpellier,  ii.  £40,    Chelsea,  itL  593. 

Botany,  science  of,  i.  464.  ii.  839,  240. 
Poeros  of  Rapin  and  Delille  on  gar- 
dens, iii.  492,  493.  Writers  on,  L 
464,  465.  ii.  339,  240.  iii  211.  S39. 
586,  590.      Medical,  i.  265.  n. 

Botere,  Ciovaoni,  his '  Ragione  di  Siatn,' 
ii.  49.  His<Casnwgnphy,-954.  On 
'  Political  Economy,'  525. 

Boucher  '  De  JnlU  Henrici  III.  abdi. 
CN^ne,'  ii.  44. 

Bouchetel,  his  translation  of  the  Hecuba 
of  Euripides,  i.  437, 

Bouhours,  critic  and  grammarian,  iii. 
30.  His  •  Entietiens  d'Arisie  et  d* 
Eugene.'  537.  Sarcasms  of,  53a 
Hia  ■  La  Manijie  de  biea  Pemcr,' 
540. 

Bouittaud,  the   Italiai 


Bourbon,  Antbony,  original  of  Panu- 

gruel,  L  443. 
,  or  Borboniu^  Latin  poem  of, 

oi.  5a 
Bourdaloue,  le  Pere,  style  of  hia  sermons, 

iii.  S9S, 
Boutdin,  the  Jesuit  objections  by  to  the 

Meditations  of  Descartes,  ii   443. 
Bourgeoise,  Jaeigues,  dramatic  writer,  u 

'  Bourgeois  Genlilhomme'  of  Mo1iere,a 
diverting  moml  satire,  iii.  5t2, 

BouTsault,  his  ■  I.e  Mercure  Galant,'  iii. 
516, 

Bouterwek,  criticisms  of,  L  ISO.  357, 
358.  n.  412.  429.  ii.  93.  n.  103.  105. 
111.  n.  155.  157.  SOB.  iiL  14.  33, 
24,  n.  64.  155.  459,  el  paaim. 

Bowles,  on  the  Sonnets  of,  iiL  42. 

Boyle,  Charles,  his  controversy  with 
Bentley,  iii   251. 

,  Robert,  metapbysIcBl  works  ot, 

iii.  578.  Eitrart  from,  579.  His 
merits  in  phyucs  and  chemistry,  ib. 
His  literary  cbaneter,  SfO. 
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Bndihtir,  William,  litonrj  rcpuUlion 

aC,  iiL  577.  a. 
Bradwardine,  Archbiihop,  on  Geoiaetr<r> 

i.   le.  ]J4. 

597. 
Brimhall,  Arehblibop.  ii.  315.  n. 
Bnndt's  H'atoty  of  Ihc  Refbrmstion  in 

the  Low  Countrio,  L  SGB.  ii,  331. 
Brnil,   Natunl   Ilistury.  &C.    of,    iii. 

SOS. 
Brelnur,  hii  ■  Phunlie,'  iii.  471. 
Breatius,  hii  coattoiteny  on  the  ubiquity 

of  Christ'!  bodj,  I  «9. 
Breton.  Ei^Iiib  poet,  iL  135.  '  MiTill*' 

oT,  SlS.n. 

•  Brief  Conceit  of  English    Folicj,'  u. 

J99.  587. 
Briggi,  Henry,  mathniiBtician,  iii.  174, 

175.     '  ArithmetieaLogBrithoiicft' of, 


British  Bihliognpher,  iL  la),  131.  199. 

Brito,  Gulielmus,  poetry  of,  i.  7S. 

>  Brokea  Heart,  tlie,'  Ford'i  pUy  of,  iiL 

ISO. 
Brooke,  Lord,  (tyle  of  his  poetry,  iji. 


iiL  38  — 


■  by. 


'.  Thomaii,  iL  410. 

Brown's    ■  Philowpby   of  the    Hu 
Mind,"  iii.  S35. 

Brawne,  Sir  llioniu,  bis  *  [leligio  Me- 
dici," iL  516.  His  '  Elydrotaphia  ' 
517.  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  Em>r 
iiL  B37.  593. 

'i,  William,  Britanoia's  Pastonila, 

iiL  96. 

Btucioli,  the  Venetian  publisher,  L 

Bmeker,  bis  Iliitory  of  Philosophy  and 
Analysis,  L  3.  n.  3ia  D.  369.  377.  n. 
iL  I,  I.  3,  9.  13. 

Brueys,  French  dramalicaulhar,  iii.  517. 

Brunfels,  Olto,  the  •  lierbarum  tItk 
Eieoues'of.L  464. 

Bruno,  Jordano,  theories  of,  i.  SB.  316. 
iL  8,  9.  370.  377.  iii.  197.343.  His 
philosophical  irorks,  ii.  9,  10.  14.  9S7. 
His  panthdiun.  13.  On  the  plurality 
of  worlds,  13.  Sonnets  by,  12.  n.  191. 
Various  writings  o!,  190. 


Brutes,  Fubrioius  on  the  language  af 

iii.  909. 
Bruyirc,  La.  Caractires  de.  iii.  409. 
Brydgcs,  Sir  Egcrton,  ■  British  Biblio- 
graplier,'  ■  Rcslituta.'  and   '  Ceuaura 
Lileraria'oi;  iL  119.  199. 
Bucer.  norks  of,  circulated  in  a  fictiliou* 

name.  L  363. 
Bucbaiuin.  his  Scoltiih  History,  L  50T. 
ii.  S56.  '  De  Jure  Kepii,'  L  JSl.  iL 
37,  38.  43.  530.  iii.  449.  HU  Lalin 
poetry,  iL  147.  iiL  51.  His  I'mlms, 
S3. 

Buekliurst.  Lord  (Tbomu  SackvUlc), 
bis  Induction  to  the  Mirrour  of  Ma- 
gistnles.iL  131,  123.  167. 

Buckinek,  Arnold,  engraver,  L  IBR. 

Buckinghim,  Duke  of,  the  '  Rehearsal ' 
of.  iiL  557. 

Buds,  royal  library.  L  163. 

Budasus,  works  of,  i.  229.  378. 3Ba  93!). 
359.  513.  The  CommenUrii  Lin- 
guae Greeac,  938,  329.  His  earlv 
studies,  330.  His  Obwrvalions  on 
the  Pandects,  357.  411. 

Buffun,  the  naiurslist.  ii.  933. 

Buhle,  on  AriHotle,  i.  384.  On  the 
Logic  oC  386.  Ramus,  390.  Od  the 
phitosophyof Ceialpine,iL5,6.  Com- 
mentaries of,  on  the  works  of  Bruno, 
8—13.     Remarks  by,  iiL  31 1. 

Bulgarini,  on  Dante,  iL  306. 

Bull,  fau  '  Hannonia  Apostolico,'  L 
276.  His  '  Defensio  Fidei  Niccna,' 
273. 

Bullinger,tlieo1ogicilwriting*of,  L  568. 

Bunel,  P>;ter,  epistles  of,  L  324.  n. 

Bunyan,  John,  his  '  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 


L  310.  ii 


568. 


Buonarotti.  Michael  Angcio,  iii.  369.  n. 
Buonmatlei,  bis   Orammor  of  ■  Delia 

LJngua  Toscana,'  iii.  130. 
Burbage  the  Player.  iiL  78.  n. 
Burgersdicius,  logician,  ii.  373.  iiL  901. 
Burke,  Edmund,  oompsred  iriib   Lord 

Bacon,  iL  435. 
Burleigh,  Ix>rd,  reflises  to  sanction  the 

Lambeth  articles  of  Wbilgift,  IL  S3a 
Burlesque  poetry  writers,  iL  94. 
Burman,  quotations  from,  IL  S90i 
Burnet,  Bishop,  his  ■  Histoi^  of  bis  Own 

Times,' iii  976.      His  •  History  of  tin 

Refurmslion,'  60fi.       His  translation 

of  tile  Utopia,  L  376. 
Burnet,  Thomas,  bis  '  Archcoli^ia  Phi- 

losophica,'   iii,    982.      Theory  of  the 

Earth  by,  594. 
Bumey's  '  History  of  Music.'  1.  91 1-  _ , 
Burton's  ■  Anatomy  of  Hdaneholy.'  i  i. 
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rd  of,  i.  SS,  n.    Libntrjr  and 
Ion' of,  75.  91. 
his  ■  Medulli  caiuum  Con- 
KientiB,'  ii.  508. 
'  Bun;  d'   Amboii,'  |ilij  of  Chipoun, 

iJL  IS 3. 
Bullcr,  '  UuiUbru'  o^   iii.  4TS.      Sati- 
rical paetrj  of,  4B4, 
Buller'i  ■  Aoalogr,'  ili.  404.  a. 
Buxtorf,  the  ddu,  Hehniat,  iii.  E33. 

,  the  ion,  hi>  controTerey  oa  the 

text  of  Scripture,  iii.  S23. 
Bjuntine  literature.  L  95. 

Cabbala,  tbe  Jewidi,  i.  902. 
Csint,  Sebulian,  i.  409.  ii.  3S3. 
Cadamoito,  tbe  Vcmtian,  his  to; ages  of 

dlseorerj,  L  863. 
Deliui  Rhodiginui,  L  524. 
Ciesalpin,  botanical   irriter,  ii.  242.   iii. 

311.   5BG.       His    '  QiUHtianeg    Feii- 

pateticK,'  216.  n. 
Gnariut.  Homilin  oF,  L  S.  ■>. 
Caii»>  lloman  pretbjter,  L  12.  n. 

' ,  Dr.,  on  <  British  Dog*,'  iL  23S. 

,  fragment  of  on  tha  Canon  of  the 

New  TeaUmeni,  i.  1 2.  n. 
Ouelan,  controversialist,  i.  549. 
Caldcrino,  i.  174,  175. 
CaldaroD  de  la  Bores,  Pedro,  iTagi-co- 

medies  of,  iii.    59.       MuinW  of  his 

piece*,  61.      Comedies  of,   ib.     Hi* 

'  La  Vids  tt  Sueno,'    62.       Hia  •  A 

■  Seereto  agravio  secret*  Vengan;*,'  64. 
His  style,  ib.  His  merit  diicuued, 
66.      Tfaeichool  of,  ili.  495. 

Calendar,    the    Cregoriao,    i.    533.    ii. 

Calepio,  Latin  dictionBr;  oF,  i.  253.  932. 
502. 

■  CaliatO  and  Meliboeo,'  Spaniih  play,   i. 

259,      Its  great  reputation,  259, 

Caliitu*,  George,  eiertion*  of  for  reli- 
gion* concord,  iL  319—322.  n. 

Callimacbu*.  Mad.  Daciei^  translatiun 
of,  iii.  247. 

Callialus  Andronicua,  a  teacher  of 
Greek,  I  14S. 

Calpren^e,  hi*  '  Cassandr*,'  ill  168. 
Hi*  '  Ctcopatra,'  ib. 

Caiiin,  John,  bom  in  PicanI]',  i.  361. 
Chancier  of  hi*  InilitulioD*,  361. 
£61.  56S.  □.  iii.  i^TS.  Th^^r  great 
reputation,  i.  373.  Expoiitiaa  of  hi* 
doGttioe,  361.  Received  ai  a  legls- 
UtoT  at  Geneva,  i5.  Hi*  poliiical 
opinion*!  i-  V38.  Hit  rantroTeny 
with  Caasander,  541.  Death  of  Ser- 
vetus  instigated  sod  dL-fended  b;,  552, 
553.   555,  ii.  343.       Iheir  duclriue^ 


Calfiaiu*,  Setb,  Chronolt^  oC;  ii.  394. 
Camaldulenies  Aonales,  i.  188. 
Cambientis,  Ginldiu,  remaik*  on  Ox- 

fi>nl  Uni*eriitj  by,  L  IS. 
Cambridge,   univecuty  o(  L  16.  286.  n. 

341.  44a  513.  515.  D-   i).  158.  249. 

State    of   learning  in,  L    513—515. 

llie  uninmty  libruy,   ii.   S5ft  iii. 

831.      The  prcB,  i.  518.      Asebani'i 

ehataeter  of,  341. 
Camden,  iiL  95.      Hii  Greek  GraniiDai, 

L  518.     Hi*  ■  Britannia,'  511.     Hii 

'  Life  of  Eliiabeth.'  iii.  230. 
Camera  Obacura  of  Baptist*  Porta,  iL 

83a 
Cameraiiu*,  German  •eht^ar,  L  807.  3.^5. 

336,  S37.      Academy  o^   479.      Hii 

Commentaries,  495.      A  restorer  of 

ancient   learning,  512.      On    bouny. 


Cameron,  a  Frei 


ch  diii 


I -of,   il 


L  334. 


It* 


dc<ect^  107.    Itseioellences,  108, 1C9. 

Minor  ponns  of,   110.      Bemaik*  of 

Southey,  108.  a. 
Canip*nella,Thomaa,iL8.  iiL  192.    Hii 

'  Politics,'  ii.  532.     His  '  City  of  the 

Sun,'  iiL  166.      ATulyna  of  his  plu- 

losophy,  iL  372 — 377- 
Campano.  hi*  Life  of  Bioecio  di  Moo- 

tcne,  i.  323.  D. 
Campanm,   vernon   of   Euclid   by,   L 


Campeggio,  Italian  dramatiit,  ilL  5S. 
Campiuu,  Engliih  poet,  ii.  IS2. 
Campistron,  tragodiea  by,  iii.  498. ' 
CaninL  Sjriac  Grammar  of,  " 
Caninius,  Angelus,  i.  48' 


I,'  493.  i 


.  245. 


Hd- 


Cintacuwnua,  Emperm-,  i.  94. 

Canter,  Theodore,  the  ■  Varia  Lectionc*' 

of,  L  496. 
,  WiUiam,  hia  Teruoni  of  Aris- 

tide*  and    Eohpides,   i.  485.      His 

•  Mora  Lectione*,'  499,  liW. 
ConuB,  Melchior,  hi*  '  Lt.'ci  Theologici,' 

i.  367.  567. 
Capello,    Martioniu,    Eneyclopadia  o^ 

Capellari,  the   Latin  poct  of  Itolr,  m. 

49a 
Capilo,  Germaa  sclMlari  i>  296. 
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Oippd,  Loni^  hU  '  Arcanum  punctiu- 
tioni*  rercluum,'  iil  £33.  '  Ctitio 
Sun'  or,  SS4. 

Canccio,  his  dmiu  of  '  Corradinoi'  iiL 

Cint«,  tbe  ^aoisb  ■uthor  on  Botany, 

ii.  MO. 
Cardan,  Jeronto,  writer  on  algebra,  i. 

394,  395.  n.    4Sa — 455.      His    Kule 

for Cubio  Equations,  153.  iL»19.23I. 

iii.  181.  On  Mechanics,  ii.  830. 
Cards,  plajiag,  Inveation  ot  i.  150. 
Caraw,  liomas,  meril  of  ha  )K>etr7,  iiL 

43. 192. 
,  Richard,  his  translation  of  Taiso, 

iL  131. 
Carion'i  Cbnaicle,   b;  Mclanchthon ,  L 


Caro.   Annibal,    con 


Sonnets  oC,  86.  95.      His  dis- 
pute with  Cnstelvetro,  903. 

Carreri,  Gemelli,  his  Tiaiels  round  the 
World,  oi.  603. 

Ciitenan  phitoaophji,  summary  of  the, 
ii.  431--161.  iii.  194.  310.  366.  375. 
[See  Descartes.] 

CarthuUBiiB,  learning  of  tbe,  i.  69. 

Cartoblacaa  Androoicus,  I  183. 

Cartvrigfat,  hia  '  Platrorin,'  i.  S\13. 

,      William,      on     SbskspMre, 

couplet  by,  iiL  93.  o. 

CasB,  Italian  poet,  u.  33.  84.  91.  I S8. 

Caaanuora,  L  471. 

Casaubon,  Isaac,  tbe  eminent  scholar, 
L  510^511.  il.  ST3.  iiLS5a  Alight 
of  the  liteiar;  vorld,  fll.  Corre- 
spondence with  Scaliger,  i.  493.  501. 
531.  n.  iL  309.  Attack  on  Ballar- 
min  bj,  555.  n. 

< ,  Meric,  ii.  878.  n.  310.  n.      His 

account  of  Oifijtd  Ltnitersitj,  iii.  S30. 
On  the  ClaMics,  1250. 

Caumir,  lyric  poetr;  of,  iii.  50.  n.  See 
SarbicTus. 

Cuiri,  Catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  by,  L 
54. 

Casks,  Kepler's  treatise  on  the  capacity 
of,  iiL  176. 

Canander,  George,  his  '  Consultation' 
on  the  Confeaiion  of  Augsburg,  i.  546, 
547.  Hia  controversy  vith  CaUiu, 
547.      Grotius's  Annotations,  ii.  316. 

CiMioi,  tbe  gnomon  of,  at  Bologna,  L 
186. 

CaniodoTus,  character  of  his  works,  L  3. 
His  Ue  Orthognpbia,  38. 

'    I,  reply  at,  to  CaiTiD, 


ix.  617 

i.  555,  556.  n.  iiL  33a  343.  Ben's 
rei^y  to  CaSUlio,  i.  556.  Scriptural 
leraion  by,  573.  Version  of  the  Ger- 
man Theology  by,  L  133.  ii.  379. 

Castalio,  antiquary,  L  587. 

CasUnhedi,  dcacription  of  Aua  by,  iL 
851. 

Cutell,  Edmund,  hia  Lexicon  Hcpta- 
glotton,  iiL  60a 

Caatelllo,  hia  work  on  Ilydnullcs,  iiL 
SOO. 

Castclretro,  criticisms  of,  L  304.  n.  iL 
903,  804.  His  commentary  on  Aris- 
tottc'i  Poetics,  801. 

Cottiglionei,  '  Cotlegiano'  ot,  L  395. 
Lalln  poetry  of,  L  1SS.  iL  308.  366. 

Castilian  poets,  i.  S3 

Castill^o,  Spanish  p 

Csatillo,  i.  191. 

Caiuislry,  and  its  difficulties  iL  497, 
198.  501.  or  the  JcBuisis,  iL  498. 
iiL  389.  Taylor's  work  on.  IiL  391. 
Casuistical  »iiten,  ii.  495.  500. 

Catalc^es  of  new  books  first  pub- 
lished,  iL    368.    D.     Of  libraries,  iiL 


i.  105. 


333. 


Caterus,  his  objections  to 

443. 
Catharin,  theologian,  tene 


153. 
Catholics,    ttieir    writers,    L  555.    569. 

EagiLsh     Catholics,    567.        Catholic 

Bibles,  566.      [See  Rome] 
Csts,  populsr  Dutch  poet,  IiL  96. 
Catullus,  edition  ot,  by  Isaac  Vossius, 

iii.  1244. 
Caudine  Forks,  the,  ii.  667, 
Caralieri,  matbematician  of  Bologna,  IiL 

177.      His  geometry,  178. 
Cave  on  the  Dark  Agra,  L  4.  n. 
Caiton,  printed  boolu  of^  L  159.  171. 
CecchinL  celebrated  harlequin,  iiL  60. 
Cecil,  Lady,  L  5Sa 
Celio  MagDO,  Odes  of,  ii.  86.  ilL  461. 
Celso,  Mino,  '  de  Hereticis,'  &G.  i.  557. 


i>  of,  sia 


i.  343. 


Celticns  lenno,  the  paMt  of   Caul,  i. 

Centuriators,  or  the  church  historians, 
who  termed,  i.  568.  Of  Magdeburgh, 
519,  568. 

Century,  fifleeotb,  erents  and  literary 
acquisition)  of,  L  939,  239. 

Ccphaloui,  Greek  Testament  ot,  i.  379. 
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Ceruantes,  Latin  pooms  of.  iii.  50. 

Cemntvk  repulatioo  of  hii '  Don  Quh 
ate,'  iii.  155.  German  ctiticism  ai  t 
hi*  daugn,  156.  Obwmtiona  on  tl 
•Dlhor,  16a  Exeelleoce  of  the  IL 
mtiioe,  16a  Hii  tninor  aotvlt,  16 
iL  SOS.  Hi*  dranutie  piece* ;  h 
Nnmancia,  160 — 16U.  InTectiiea  t 
bj  ATeUenada,  iu.  155.  Criiici* 
bf,  164. 


Cesalpini 


.  Peri 


Cinrini,  merit  of,  iii.  5a 

Coi.  Prince  Frederic,  found*  the   Lin- 

ocui  Socit'ty  at  Itome,  iii.  lEO.  £35. 
C*«»,  Iii*  Latin  poem*,  iii.  4[>a 
Chalcondflet,  amvei   from   Constaati- 

noplein  Italy,  i.  147. 
Chaldee,  the  language  and  fieriptures,  i. 

314.  iii.  Sai.  2!M.  iL  247.  849. 
Cbaloper,  Sir  Hiomas,  hi*  poem  '  De 

Republici'i  In*taunDdl,'ii.  148.   Cha> 

ncter  or  hi*  poetry,  210. 
Champeaux,  William  of,  i.  14. 
Champmeii,  MademoiwUe  de,  iii    4»T. 
Chancellor,  hiaTojroge  to  the  Noitli  Sea, 

139.      Hi* 


i.  959. 
ChaiieUiii,  French  poet,  ii 


15. 
Qiarlemagne,  Ribulou*  royagcof  to  Con- 

■tan^nople,  metrical  romance  on,  i.  SB. 
Cbarle*  I.  of  England,  i.  SIT.  11.  304. 

364.  46T.   iii.  78.  191.  146.  }5S. 
Cbarle*  II..  education  and  titeralure  in 

hi*  reign,  iii.  250.  297.      Poetry,  488. 

ComEdy,  514. 
Charle*  V.  tho  Emperor,  il  103. 
Charles  IX.  of  Prance,  iL  114. 
Cherlca  the  Bald,  i.  T.  33,  St.  n. 
Chaileton,  Dr.,  his  trui^alion  of  Gi»- 

•endi,  iii.  967. 
Chardin,  Voyage*  of,  iiL  603. 
Cbarron,  Peter,  treatise  ■  De*  Troi*  Vi- 

ritj*;  &c.  by,  L  571.      '  On  Wisdom,' 

iL  S6S.  511. 
Charters,  anciently  written  on  papyru* 

and  on  parchment,  i.  53,  55. 
Chaucer,  remnrki  on  the  poetrf  of,  i.  45. 

133.  438.  iL  131. 
Chaulieu,  poem*  of,  iii.  469. 
Ch^e,  Sir  John,  L  333.     Greek  profvs- 

aorMCambridge,S38.341.    Hii  •  Re- 
formatio Legum  Eccleuasticarum,'  ii. 


Cbemiitr]',  science  of,  iiL  57 T.  580. 

Chemniti,  the  '  Ljiei  Theologict'  oC 
567,  568. 

Chcralier,  Hebrew  professor,  ii.  S48. 

'  CheTy  Chase,'  poem  of,  itt  pniballe 
dale,  i.  125.  Its  effect  upon  Sir  F. 
Si.dney,  iL  169. 

Cbiabrcrs.  lulian  poet,  iL  86.  iiL  9.  53. 
459.     Hi*  imitator*,  IiL  11. 

Chiflet,  the  JcHiit,  the  fin«  rcriewcr, 
iii.  536. 

Child,  Sir  Josiih,  on  Trade,  ill  453. 

Chilli  ngvorth,  '  Religion  of  Protest- 
ant*'by,  ii.  394 — SST. 

Chimpanzee  tf  Angola,  iii.  903.  n. 

China,  atereotype  printing  known  in,  i. 
148.  Minionarie*  to,  ii.  953.  iiL  996. 
History  of,  iL  253.  Kircber's  altd 
Nieuhoff**  account  of,  iiL  601.  601. 
Voyages  in,  255. 

Chinese  language  and  manuscript*!  iiL 
925. 

Chivalry,  itt  eSto  on  poetry,  i.  137. 
139.  130.      Romanccsor,  443.  iL313. 

Chocolate,  poem  on,  by  Stroni,  iiL  490. 

Chriatianity,  prevalence  of  disbelief  in, 
iiL  381.     Vindicslion*  of,  3S7. 

'  Christiad,'  the.  of  Vida,  L  43a 

Christina  of  Sweden,  ii.  461.   iiL  46a 

Christine  of  Pisa,  a  lady  of  literary 
accomplishments  in  the  court  of 
Charles  V.  of  France,  L  94.  iiL  463. 

Chrislophersini,  his  Jephthah,  L  440. 

Chronology,  Joseph  Scaliger's'de  Emen- 
datione  Temponun,' L  i:3a  His  Julian 
Period,  531.  Archbishop  Usher's,  iiL 
256.  Hie  Hebrew  chronology,  ib. 
Writera  on,  356,  257.  ii.  294—397. 

Chryaoloras,  Emanuel,  L  91.  97. 

ChrysoHoin,  Savlle'i edition  of,  ii.  377.  n. 

Church,  inRuence  of^  upon  learning,  i,  5. 

Churchyard,  writings  of,  ii.  133. 

Ciaeonius,  Alfbnsus,  L  598. 

(or  Chacon),  Peter,  •  De  Tri- 

cliuio  Romano.'  L  S8B. 

Ciampoli,  tlie  ■  Rime'  at,  iiL  II. 

Gibber,  hi*  plays,  iii.  598.  n. 

Cicero,  Isidore's  opinion  of,  L  3.  Ora- 
tion* of,  discovered  by  Poggio,  83. 
Hia  stj'le  a  criterion  of  language.  84. 
335.  Argument  by,  297.  Editions 
of,  157.  395.  483.  n.  Hit  orations 
elucidated  by  Sigonius,  533.  His 
epistles,  ii.  193.  iiL  343. 

Ciceronian  literature,  L  335. 


ronlan 


,'of 


'Ciceroni*  Consul,'  &c.   by  Bellendvn, 
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neilln'i  poem  of,  iii.  69.  Tt.  Critique 
on,  140.      Ronlincffl  of  the,  iii.  lit. 

Cinwpto,  Academy  del,  iiL  574. 

Clnthto,  Girwldi,  fais  tragedy  of  the 
'  Orbeccbe,-  i  431.  HU  •  Hundred 
Tales,'  iL  £12.      laTeDlion  of,  149. 

CircumuTigilan,  account  of,  ii.  2S1. 

Cimciu  of  Ancona,  i.  169. 

CistertUni,  learning  of,  i.  69. 

Citiieiu.  on  the  privileges  of,  iL  53. 

Civil  Law  and  Ci.ili»n».      [Set  Uw.] 

Clarendon,  Earl  o^  hit  Hiitory.  iii. 
151. 

Clarius,  ludore,  edition  of  the  Vulgate 
bj,  i.  572.  ii.  S48. 

ClasucB,  Labours  of  llie  Florentine 
Critic,  on.  i.  174.  First  and  «le- 
Inatededitionsofthe,  L  E5S.  3S4.477. 
519.513.  iii.848.  Variorum  editions 
L  3S0.  iiL  243.       Delphin,  344.  346. 


Oauberg.   German   melaphy 

uiian,   iii. 

318. 

BoBiiel,  S64. 

CUviut, 'Euclid' of,  ii.S35. 

Calendar 

reformed  by,  929. 

Cleman^is,Utin  verses  of,  L 

05.     He- 

ligious  Yiea-a  of.  Ifl3. 

Clement  VIll.,  L  551.  !L  29S.     Cba- 

racler  of,  iL  38.  334.      An 

edition  of 

Scriplure  authoriied  by,  57 

3. 

Clement,  Jaques,  Che  regicide 

a  45, 

Clenardus,  Greek  Grammar 

OF,  L  331. 

493,  iii.  246. 

Clergy,  prejudices  of,  agains 

learning, 

i.  4.      Preservation  of   gr 

literature  owing  lo,  5.      D 

scipllneof. 

537.      Hostility  between 

he  secular 

and  the  regular,  134. 

436.    iiL 

Cleveland,  satirical  poctrv  of,  iiL  434. 

483. 
Clugni,  Abbot  ot      [See  Peter  Clunla- 

censis],    i.   54.  &e.     Library  of  the 

Abbey  of,  7S. 
Clusius,  bis  works  on   Natural  History 

and  Botany,  ii.  24S.  iiL  307. 
Cluveriua,  his  '  Germania  Antlijua,'  ii. 

293. 
Coccejui,   '  Summa   Doctrinn'   of,    ii. 

356.  iiL  316. 
Codei    Chart-iceus,     Cottonian     MS3. 

(Galba,  B.  1.)  contents,  and  materials 

CoeOeteau,  translation  of  Florus  by,  iiL 
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Cuflee,  its  flrtt  mention  by  European 

Coins,  collection  of,  by  Petrarch,  L  168. 

By  Niccoli,  169.     On  adulteration  of, 
ii.  67.    Italian  tracts  on,  ii.  527.   Do- 
preciatioD  of,  under  William  III.,  iiL 
452.     [See  Nuoiianuitics.] 
Goiter,  Anatomiit,  ii.  220.  345. 
Colbert,  French  minister,  iii.  576. 
Cnlebrooke,    Mr.,    on    the   Algebra   of 

India,  L  236. 
Coleridge,  Mr.,  bis  praise  of  Beaunmnt 

and  Fletcher,  iii.  81.  n.    His  opinions 

on   the  plays  of  Shakipeare,  89.  94. 

Remarks  of,  ii.  185.  iii.  107.  219.  n. 

469.    On  Spenser.  iL  138.    On  Shak- 

■peare's  Sonnets,  iii.  39.     On  Milton, 

474.  n.     On   the   Argenis,   166.   n. 

His  '  Remains.'  464.  n, 
Colet.   Dean,  i.   373.     Founder  of  St. 

Paul's  school,  517. 
ColinKus,  Printer  at  Paris,  L  331.  351. 

379. 
ColUlto.  Count  of,  iL  90. 
College  of  Grout,  at  Deventer,  L  107. 

Of     William     of     Wjkeham,     164. 

King's,     at     Cambridgi',     164.       Of 

Alcals    and     Louvain,     27a       [See 

Universities.] 
Collier's   History    of  Dramatic  Poetry, 

and  Annals  of  the   Stage,  i.  214.  n. 

257.  n.  431.  iL  78,79,80.  166, 167.  n. 

16S.  171.  194. 
Colocci,  Angelo.  Latin  poet,  i.  4T1. 
Colomie»,lhe  ■  Colomesiana,'  i.  554.  n. 
Colonna,  Vitloria,  widow  of  the  Marquis 

of  Peacara,  i.  366.      Her  virtues  and 

talenti,  415.  ii.  92. 
Coluccio  Sslutato,  literary  merits  of,  i. 

83. 


317. 
,   Rualdus,    '  de    Re   Anato- 

miea,'  iL  245.  iiL  215.  217. 

Columna,  or  Colonna,  hit  botanical 
works,  ill.  211.  Hii  etchings  of 
plants,  S1I.576. 

Combat,  Single,  Grolius  on,  ii.  568. 

Comedy,  iiL  517.  Italian,  i.  433.  iL 
149.  Eiteraporancous,  iiL  60.  Spa- 
nish, ii.  154.  &c.      [See  DramaJ 

Comcniui,  bis  system  of  acquiring  Latin, 
ii.  272.  Its  utility  discussed,  273.  n. 
I.  480. 

Comes  Natalis,  'Mylhologia'  oC  i. 
530. 

Comets,  theory  respecting,  ii.  239.  iii. 
187. 

Comines,  Philip  de,  L  237.  a  48. 
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Comciundiil,  the  mathematiclui, !!.  335. 

Work!  on  geometry  edited  by,  ib. 
Commeroa  uid  Trade,  vorki  on,  ii  599. 


iii. 


1,452, 


Commonireattbt,  origin  of,  ii.  53.  533. 

537,  555. 
Conceptualitta.  i.  183. 
Conehology,  Liiter'iwork  OQ.  iiL585. 
'  Coacordin    Formulte,'    decUratioa    of 

fkith,  L  549,  567. 
CondillM,  worlu  of,  ii.  476,  Sfll, 
Conre»ioD,  iU  importince  to  the  llomiah 

churcb,iL495.  StrictandJaiKliemei 

of  it,  496. 
Congieve,   WilliBin,   hii  comfdles,    Iii. 

534.  526.     Old   Bicbetor,  ib.      Way 

of  tbe  World.  587.     Lova  for  Love, 

ib,     Hia  Mouming  Bride.  5S4. 
Conic  KCtioni,  on  iiu  175,     Ftoblem  of 

tbecyclotd,  17R. 
CanDBO,  the  civiliui,  ii,  73.  557. 
Conmd  of  WurttbuTg,  L  37. 
ConTlngius,  Herman,  ii.  516.  5S1.  543. 
CoDsUnee,  council  ot,  L  563.  iL  65. 
ConsUntin,   Robert,   reputation  of  his 

Leiicomi.  489.  516. 
'  ConstantiDe,  Hiitory  o^'  drama  o^  i. 

310, 


ConsUmtinople,  retoliition 

in  language 

OD  ita  capture    by   Mahomet  11.,   i. 

95. 

Coostanzo.  Italian  poet,  ii. 

84,  85. 

Conititutiong  of  European  a 

taleii,  printed 

bythoElie*ir».ii.52l. 

ConlaiHii,  tenet!  of,  i.  543 

•  CoDteatioD  of  York  and 

pUyof.iL17l. 

Conti,  Oui>lo  di,  Italian  poet,  i.  158. 

,  Nicoto  di,  his  Tnrela 

inthoEart, 

Cootrorersy  of  Catholic*  nod  Protest- 
ant*, i.  543.  ii.  306. 
Convent*,  eiputiioa  of  quo*  from  ibeir, 

Cooke,  Kr  Antony,  accomplished  daugh- 
ter* of,  i.  520. 

■  Cooper'*  Hill,'  Denham'i  poem  of,  iiu 
30.      jDhnun'i  remarks  on,  3 1 .  n. 

Cop,  the  physician,  i.  334, 

Copemieui,  astronomical  afslem  of.  i. 
457.  iL  91.  226.  299.  371.  iii.  187. 
Hi*  system  adopted  by  Galileo,  IL 
287.   iii.  lao.  191. 

Coppetta,  Italian  poet,  iL  87. 

Coptic,  language  indebted  to  the  re- 
■earohea  of  Atbanauus  Kirober,  ilL 


Cordus  Euriaos,  bi*  '  Botanilogieoii, 
i.  464. 

Comeille,  Pierre,  dnmos  of:  — hi>  Mc- 
lite,iii.  68.  The  '  Cid,'  69.  71.  50a 
'  Cliuudre,' '  La  Veure,'  and  '  M«dU' 
68.  '  Les  Horace*,'  71.  '  Ciooa,' 
73.      •  Polyeucte,'  ik       '  Rod^une,' 

73.  504.    '  Pamp6e;  73,    ■  Her«dioii,' 

74.  '  NieamMe,'i£.      '  Le  Menteur,' 

75.  Style  of,  70.  Faults  and  beau- 
ties of,  74.  His  tragedies  unequal  in 
merit,   506.      Comparison  of  Haeine 


,  Thomas,  dranutie  worka  ol^ 

iiL  506.  His  '  Ariane '  and  '  Esrl  of 
Essei,'  ib.  His  grammatical  criti- 
i^ms,  537. 

Cornelius  i  Lapide,  iL  355. 

Cofniani,  critical  remark*  of,  L  161. 
S06.  iL  92.  u.  153.  190.  iiL  461. 

Carnutus,  grHmmariaa,  L  32. 

Corporations,  ii.  58. 

Correggio  and  I'aiso,  their  respacliTC 
talents  compared,  iL  101. 

Correspondence,  literary,  ii.  363. 

Corteaius,  Paulus,  Ilia  '  Dialogue  de  ho- 
minibus  docti*,'  i.  63.  n.  179.  His 
commentary  on  the  scholastic  philo- 
sophy, 480. 

Corviuus,  Malhia^  King  of  Hungary, 
L  163. 

Corycius,  a  patron  of  learning,  L  471. 

Cosmo  de  Medici,  i.  101. 

Cosmo  I.,  of  Florence,  type  of  Ha- 
Cbiavel's  Prince,  ii.  S06. 

Cossali,  History  of  Algebra,  by,  i.  454, 
455.  n.  iL  221.  323.  n. 

Costamo,  Angelo  di,  ii.  84.  95. 

Costar,  Lairrence,  printer  of  Haarlem, 
i.  149. 

Cuts,  Uodtigo,  dramatic  author.  L  358. 

Cotelier,  bis  Greek  erudition,  iiL  248. 

Cotto,  the  Latin  poet,  ii.  202. 

Councils  of  the  Church  of  Itome,  L  396. 
369.  544.  562.  566.  Ii.  SOI.  318.  Of 
Trent.     [See  Trent,  &e.J 

Courwlle*,  treatise  on  criticism,  ii.  206. 

Courcsllei,  Atmintan  divine,  iiL  973. 
278. 

Courin's,  M.,  on  the  philosophy  of  Ros- 
oelin  and  Abelard,  i.  14.  Edition  of 
the  works  of  Descartes,  ii.  463.  Re- 
marks on  Locke,  iiL  386.  n. 

Covarruvias,  ^anish  lawyer,  iL  76.  80i 
82, 

Covenant*,  on,  ii.  534. 

Coverdale'i  edition  of  the  Bible,  L 
379.  n.  573. 

Cowley,  poems  of,  iii.  33,  33.  483.  Hi* 
Findario  Odes,  ib.     Hi*  iatiti  style. 
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■fr,    JohnioD's  chiracter  of,  34.     HU 

'  Epiupbium    Vivi    Auctorla,'    49a. 

His  prose  vorki,  553. 
Coi,  Leonard,  hi«  '  Art  of  Ehetorie,'  L 

4iO,45I.  ii.  £09. 
Coi,  Dr.,  hii  >  Life  of  Melanchthon,'  L 

869. 
Crakuthorp,  logicml  works  of,  it.  37B. 
Cnanier.  Arehbubop,  library  of,  i.  S4J. 

ii.  339.  34S. 
Cnubav,  (tjle  of  hia  poctrj  deacribed, 

iii.  32,  33. 
Cruton,  Lciioon  of,  i.  168.  SSI.     PriDl- 

ei  bj  Aldus  io  ]497,  33?. 
Creed,    tba    Apoalln',    iL  351.         Tbe 


Crelllui 
.•136.      His 


>  de  SaliActione  CbrtiiU,'  iL 
(,'344. 


i,  Caar, 

Creaci,  on  tbc  lo««<  of  Petrartb  uid 
Laura,  ii  SOS. 

Cresombcnt,  poet  and  etilio,  L  114.  ii. 
89.  B8.  806.  uL  la  59.  463.  Uialory 
of  National  Poetrjp  by,  529. 

Cretenn^  Dantctrina,  t.  314. 

Criipiaiu,  Milo,  Abbot  of  WeMmiDMer, 
i68.  n. 

Crispin,  Greek  vorka  printed  by,  iL 
STB. 

'  Critici  Sacri,'  L  568.  iJL  S93. 

Criticiam,  literaiy,  names  eminent  in, 
L  WO.  I.  C  Scaliger,  ii.  SOOl  Gru- 
Ur'sTfaetauruaCriticu>,i.484.  Lam. 
binus,  ib.  Cruquius,  488.  Kmij 
Stephens,  ib.  tt  fxatita.  French  trea- 
tiaea  o^  iL  SOS.  Italian,  L  44S.  iL 
88.801.  Spanishcriti(!i,907.  Early 
Engliih  oities,  S09.  Sacred,  ii. 
355. 

Croii,  La,  du  Maine,  iL  909.  S65. 

Croke,  Riohard,  L  368.  STO.  399.  Ora- 
tions of,  i.  S88.  n.  SS8. 

Croll,  of  Heaae,  on  Magnetism,  iiL 
330.  D. 

CroiDirell.  (tale  of  learning  in  the  Pro- 
tector's tiow,  iiL  S49.  4ST.  Sute  of 
religion,  378. 

Croyland  Abbey,  history  of^  doabttiil, 
L  IT. 

Ciuquiua,  or  d«  Crusqnes,  Scholiast  of, 
on  Horace,  i.  488. 

Crusade^  and  eammerce  with  Conttan- 
tinopte,  influential  on  the  claaaicai 
litenture  of  Western  Europe,  L  fH. 
Their  influence  upon  the  mannen  of 
the  European  ariitDcraey,  L  130. 

Crusca,  della,  tha  Vocabolaria,  ii.  SOT. 
iii.  laa  The  Academy  eO,  ii.  SOC. 
361.  iiL  S35. 

CnisiuB,  teadwi  of  Bonuue,  L  50a 
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Cudworth,  his  doctrine,  iii.  ST6.  ST8. 
397.  n.  His  ■  Intellectual  Syittnn,' 
304.  Dwciibed,  808.  934.  389.  ii. 
410.  On  ■  Free-will,' iiL  353.  'Im- 
mutable Morality,'  by,  393. 

Cueia,  Juan  de  la,  poem  of;  on  tbe  Art 
of  poetry,  iL  SOS. 

CujaeiuB,  and  bis  works  on  Jurispru- 
dence, ii.  70—73, 

Culagne,  Count  of^  type  of  Hudibras, 
ILL  9. 

Cumberland,  Dr.  Ilichard,  ■  De  legibua 
Natune,'  iiL  397—406.  Remarks  on 
his  theory,  40e. 

,  Mr., criticisms  of,  iiL  96. 

Cunnus,  OD  the  Antiquities  of  Judaism, 
iii.  834. 

Curcellieus,  letters  of,  ii.  396. 

Curiouty,  the  attribute  of,  Hobbes  on. 


Curies,  the  meaiurei 

Cusanus,  Cardinal  Nicholas,  mathema- 
tician, \.  157.  187. 

'  Custom  of  the  Country,'  by  Fletcher, 
iiL  103. 

CuTier,  Baron,  his  characler  of  Agricola, 
asa  German  metallurgist,  L  466.  Opi- 
nion of,  on  Conrad  Gesner'i  works, 
ii.  835.  Alsoonlhineof  Aldroraodus, 
339.      See  hia  remarks,  iiL  308. 

Cycles,  solar  and  lunar,  &c,  L  698. 

Cycloid,  problems  relating  to,  iii.  179. 

'  Cymbaluin  Mundi,'  L  570  n. 

Dach,  Gernwn  derotional  songs  of,  iiL 

35. 
Dacicr,  the   Horace  of,  iiL    347.     HI* 

Aristotle,  IL  804.   iii.  e4T. 
,  Madame,   Translations  of  Ho> 

mer  and  Sappho  hy,  ilL  347. 
IVAtlly,  Peter,  tbe  preacher,  L  563. 
Db111£  on  the  Itight  Use  of  the  Fathers, 

iL  71.  383.  355. 
D'Alembert,  ii.  403. 
Dale,  Van,  the    Dutch    phyucian,   iii. 


Daleehamps,  Hist  Gun 
ii  243. 

Dalgamo,  George,  his  attempt  to  esta- 
blish an  miiveraal  character  and  lan- 
gtuge,  iii.  36S.  Character  of  his 
writings,  363.  Attempt  by  to  in- 
struct the  deaf  and  dumb,  363.  n. 

'  Ualida,'  Italian  tragedy  of,  iii.  54.  tt. 

DalCon,  atomic  theory  of,  ii  414. 

'  Damon  and  Pyihia%'  Edwards's  play 
of,  ii.  167. 

Dampier,  royoge  round  the  world  by. 
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DuKourt,  his  Cheralier  k  !■  Mode,  iiL 
516. 

Danes,  Greek  ftotaaoT  in  the  univeiuty 
of  Pvu,  i.  133.  33-1.  346.  4S1. 

Daniel,  his  '  Panegyric'  addrosed  to 
James  I..  iiL  att  His  '  Civil  Wam 
of  York  and  Lancaster,'  a  poem,  34. 
'  HiMorr  of  England,'  bj,  1 5a 

1  Samuel,  his  *  Cotoplaini  of  Ito- 

■amund,'  iL  12B. 

Dante,  Alighieri,  Lite  of,  Lj  Aretin,  i. 
161.  Comtnentarj  on,  by  Landino, 
,■6.  His  '  Divina  Commedia,'  i.  4«. 
104.  iiL  477.  His  *  PuTgalor;,'  and 
'  Paradise,'  476.  Comparison  with 
Horner,  il  SOS.  Controversf  ai  to 
tits  merits,  ii.  906.  Comparison  of 
Milton  with,  iiL  471.  476.  The 
'  Ugolino'of,  IL  161. 

D'Argonne,  Melanges  de  Litt^rslure, 
iiL  S5l. 

Dati,  (he  ■  Prow  riotenline'o^  iii.  539. 

U'Aubigne,  Agrippa,  iiL  169. 

U'Aucour,  Baibier,  iiL  S3d. 

Duuiiou,  on  the  origin  of  the  term, '  Ju- 
lian period,' L  531.  n. 

"■       ver^e,  Martial,  i.  S09. 


Uav, 


190. 


Daveoanl,  Dr.  Charles,  his  ■  Essay  on 
Wajrs  and  Meant,'  454,  455. 

,  Sir  William,  his  '  Goiulibert,' 

L  37.  483. 


]>a*ei 


i.  51 B. 


•  David  and  Bethsabe,'  play  of.  iL  ITS. 
Da'ies,    &t    John,    his   poem    '  Nowe 

Tnpsum,'  or  '  On  the  Immortalily  of 

the  Sool,'  ii.  136,  iii.  29. 
Davila,   History  of  the    Civil   Wars  in 

France,  by,  iiL  339. 
Davison's  '  Poetiivl  Rhapsody,'  il  135, 

136.  197.  n. 
De    Bry's  Voyage*   to   the    Indies,    il. 

Decameron  of  Boocacio,  style  oC  L  445. 
Decembrio,  the  philulogiiit,  L  105. 
Ureline  of  learning  on  the  fall  of  the 
Itoman   empire,  i.   S.     In  the  siitb 

Dcdekind.  bis  poem  an  Genoany,  ii.  33. 
Dvfvncc,  self,  Crolius  on,  iL  551. 
Dv-finitio(ia  of  Words,  on,  by  Descartra, 

Locke,  Pascal,  Leibuits,  Lord  Stair, 

&e.,  ii  453.  D. 
De  Foe,  Daniel.  iiL  569; 
Dugenuido,  renuirks  ot,  iii.  314.      '  His- 

tuire  des  Syttfnws,'  by,  iL  13.  a. 
Deistical  writers,  L  57a 
Dekker,  the  dramatic  poet,  iii.  134. 
Delan 


.  155. 


DelBno,  dramatic  works  o^  iit.  495. 


Delilie,  Prmcfa  poet,  iiL  493. 

De  Lisle's  Mtp  of  the  World,  IiL  60S. 

Deloin.  Francis,  i   9TS. 

Dolphin  editions  of  the  Latin  clasuok 
iiL  SAG- 

De  Marca,  writings  on  the  Galilean  li- 
berties, by,  ii.  306. 

Demetrius  Cretensis,  a  translator  for  the 
Polyglott  Bihle  of  Alcala,  L  314. 

Demoeraey,    PuSendorTs  definition  oC 


L  436. 


Demooritui,  corpuscular  t! 


i^U.  t 


Denbam,  Sir  John,  his  '  Cooper's  Hill,' 

Denmark,  Scandinavian  legends  and  bal- 
lads  oC  iiL  37. 

De  Domini*,  Antonio«  ArchUdiop  oT 
Spalato,  iL  331.  n. 

Depping,  Moorish  Tomanees  published 
by,  iL  110. 

Db  Ileta,  historian,  iii.  604. 

Descartes,  philosophical  and  tcicoliig 
deductions,  &e.  of,  i.  14.  n.  449.  iiL 
183—185.  191.  308.  331.  344.  378. 
Summary  of  his  metaphysical  phi- 
losophy, Ac  iL  434.  461.  Hiialgf 
braic  improvements,  334.  IiL  ISl. 
Uis  spplicailon  of  algebts  to  eur*t% 
ib.  Indebted  to  Harriott,  18!.  His 
algebraic  geomrtry,  184.  234.  His 
theory  oftbe  universe,  193.  194.  His 
mechanics,  198.  I.aw  of  molioD  by, 
199,  On  compound  foroea,  300.  On 
the  lever,  tfr.  n.  His  dioptrics,  30a 
On   the   curves  of  U 


305.      On  the  i 


iww,  806.      On  I 


nature  of  light,  iii.  1 95.  Oti  the  im- 
materiality and  scat  of  the  soul,  iL 
444.  446—451.  Hii  fondness  for 
anatomical  dissection,  446.  Hi>  me- 
ditations, 436. 449.  His  paradoses, 
450.  Treatise  on  logic,  456.  Coo- 
troveny  with  Voet,  46a  Leihniti 
on  the  claims  of  earlier  writers,  463.  n, 
Stewart's  estimate  of  his  merits,  463. 
Uis  alarm  on  hearing  of  the  sentence 
on  Gslilco,  iiL  191.  Procesa  of  his 
pbilos<q>hy,  316.  378-  n.  His  cor- 
respondency 3 1 5.  Accused  of  pl*- 
giatism.  iL  18,  19.  461.  iiL  184.  n. 
Deshotilieies,  Madame,  poems  of,  iiL 
470. 
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Di-spolino,  oburratii 


1  poet, 

u  oT  Bodin  on,  ii. 

53. 
Deuipodts,    Duke   of,    encourtgei    Ibe 

progran  of  the  KeformalLoD,  L  343. 
Deventer,   clus'm    printed    at,    L    SSB. 

Collage  oi;  107.  IS6.  179. 
Uc  Witt'i   '  lutcreit  of  Holluiii,'   iii. 

D'llerbclol'i  *  BiblloUi^qne  OrienUl,' 
iii.  eoi. 

Diana  of  MontenMyor,  iL  S13. 

DilKlio'i  Cluuca,  L  47T. 

,  Blbliolheoi  Spenceriuu,  i.  1 54. 

Dictionuiea,  early  Latin,  i.  Sa  32S. 
Calepio'g),  353.  Lexicon  Hepta- 
Klotioo,  iii.  221.6(X).  Arabic  leiicoo, 
a35.  Hebrew  Uiicon,  i.  46a  Vo- 
cabolarlo  delta  Cruicl,  il.  207.  iii. 
130.  I.over  Greek,  ii.  277.  Latin 
Thcuurus  of  R.  Stepbeo^  i.  332. 
ElTut'i  Latin  and  Engliih,  344. 
Bajlec,  iii.  £49.      Moreri'i,  £49. 

Dictionnaire  del'Ac*d£inie,iiL  SS6.     Its 

Dieu,  Louii  de,  on  Ihe  Old  TnUmBnl, 

iii.  2S3.  S26. 
Dine,   the  German  critic,  ii.  107.  ill 

19. 
Digbj,  Sir  Kenclm,  pbiiosophicsl  Tiewa 

o^iii.  301.  592. 
Diogenea  Laertiua,  L  331.  Hi.  309. 
Dionj'iiui  of  HalionuMua,  edition  by 

Slepheni,  of,  i.  331.      By  Sjlburgiiu, 

497. 
Uiophantus,  his  metluMl  in  algebra  for 

indefiaite  quantities,  i.  457. 
Dioptrics,  science  of,  iii,  199.  204. 
Dioseorides,  Hiitory  of  Plants  by,   ii. 

234. 
Disputation,  Kholaitic  and  theological. 


■  Uodonaa  Croie.'  romaDce  by  Howell, 

iii.  169. 
Dudoens,  or  Uodonieus,  botanical  work 

of,  ii.  341,  242.   iii.  212. 
Uorlsley'i  Old  Playa,  i.  43S.  iiL  SO. 
Dogs,  on  the  BBguity  of,  ii,  19.  a. 

■  Uuiater,   Balpb  Roister,'   play   oC,    L 

441. 
Dulee  Lada*ieo,lT«ati>e  of,  L  449.    His 

tragedies.  149. 
Uoli't,  Stephen,  essay  of;  on  PuuMualion, 


<  Domesday,'  Lord  Stirling's  poem  of. 


I  41. 

Dominican  order  oppoaed  to  the  Fran- 
ciscaa  friars,  i.  370.  ii.  22.  334. 

Dominia  de  Aotoiuo,  Abp.,  De  Repub- 
lics Ecclesiastics,  iL  332.  a.  On  the 
rainbow  and  nlar  rays,  iiL  303. 

Dooati,  the  Jesuit,  bis  ■  Roma  Velua  at 
Nova,'  ii.  391. 

Doaatus,  grammar  of,  printed  in  wooden 
stereotype,  i.  G6.  HO.  IM. 

Doni,  bis  '  Libreria,'  a  bibliographical 
biiiory,  ii.  265. 

Dmne,  Dr., bis  satires,  ii.139.  Founder 
of  the  mttapbyneal  style  of  poetry, 
iii  20.32.  Sermansof.  iL358.  Hia 
letter  to  Counlees  of  Deronshiie,  iiL 
44. 

Uoral,  French  poet,  I  481.  ii.  114, 

D'Orleans,  Father,  historian,  iii.  604. 

Dorpius,     letter    of,    on     Erasmus,    i. 

29a 

Doiset,  Duke  of,  poetry  of,  iii.  4S4. 
Dort,  synod  of,  ii.  331.  iiL  376. 
'  Double  Dealer,'  play  of,  iii.  526. 
DougUa,  Gawin,  bis  tranalation  of  tbe 


Mneid,  i.  SIS. 
Dousa,  poems  of,  il 


147.  1 


Drake,  Sir  Francia,  voyages  of,  ii.  253. 

Drake's  '  Shakspeare  aiul  hi)  llmat,'  ii. 
133.      Remarks  of,  iii.  86.  91. 

Drama,  ancient  Greek,  iii.  475.  482. 
European,  i.  209.  356.  iL  149.  iii. 
495.  Latin  plays,  L  209.  440,  441. 
Mysteries  and  moralities,  L  311, 
212.  n.  437—439.  OF  EngUnd,  L 
438,  439.  iL  167.  iiL  77.  518.  £3a 
France,  L  SOB.  iL  162.  IiL  67.  495. 
Germany,  L  309.  433.  Italy,  L  216. 
2S5.  433.  iL  149.  153,  iii.  57.  59, 
495,  Portugal,  iiL  258.  2Sa  Spain, 
L  435.  iL  153.  iiL  57.  S9.  258.  260. 
495.  Eilemporaneous  comedy,  iii. 
6a  n.  Italian  opera,  iL  ISS.  Pas- 
toral drama,  iL  150.  iiL  58,  97,  Me. 
ladrame.iL  153.  PBnlomime,uL  6a 
Shakapeare,  iiL  79 — 94.  Beaumont 
and  Fletclier,98— 114.  BenJonaon, 
94 — 98.  Calderon,  iii.  61.  Lope 
de  Vega,  iii.  6a  Coracille,  iiL  68. 
506. 

Drayton,  Michael,  ii,  13a  His  ■  Ba- 
rons' Wars,'  iL  138.  Hia  '  Polyol- 
bion,'  iiU  35. 

Dreams,  Ilobbes  on  tbe  pb«i 


Drebbel,  Cornelius,  the  microscope  of. 
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Drummond,  the  pocnu  of,  iii.  S6.      SoD- 

Dnuius,  Biblical  Driticiim  of,  I 
Drjden,  John,  uL  468.  Hi*  earljr 
poems.  48S.  ■  Annua  Minbllu,'  483. 
■  Abulom  and  Acliitophel,'  ib,  Re- 
ligio  Laiei,'  48S,  '  Mbc  FI«cknoe,' 
484.  'Hind  and  Puther,' 485.  Fa- 
ble*, 4S6.  •  Alninder'n  Fe*st'  and 
the  Od«,  467.  TTan*lation  of  Virgil, 
ib.  Ilia  pime  vorkn  and  ttyle,  554. 
His  remark*  on    Bliakipeare,   9S.  n. 

•  Em;  on  Dramatic  Poetry,'  97.  n. 
1 1 3.  n.  554.  556.  Criticinni  by,  307. 
Hi*  heroic  tragedie*,  520.  ■  Don 
Sebastian;  5S I.  •  Spanish  Friar,' 521. 

•  All  for  loie,'  53(X     '  Suie  of  Inno- 
cence,' iii.  481,  555.      <  Conquert 
Grenwla,'  520. 

Duaren,    ioterpreler   of    ciTil    lav, 

72. 
Du  Bartu,  poetry  at,  iL  16.  116,  117. 

468.  iii.  16.  237. 
Dubellay  on  the  French   language,  i 

113.  n. 
Dnblin,  Triniljp  College,  Library  of,  ii 


1,  gramnMTUD,  i 


Du  Bois, 

449. 
DucKiu,  Fronti.m  Le  Due,  hi>St.Chry- 

Du  Cange,  Pre&ee  to  the  Glooarj  of, 
i.  31.  £4.  n. 

Du  Cbeane,  '  HUtoira  du  Baianitme,' 
by,  L  550,  551.  n. 

*  Ducbe**  of  MaHy,'  play  of  Web*ter, 
iiL  132. 

Duck,  Arthur,  on  Civil  Law,  ii.  541. 

Duke,  poetry  at,  iii.  489. 

Dunbar,  Will'uim,'TheThiit1euiJ  Ron' 
of,  i.  261.  493.  Hi*  allegorical  poem, 
'The  Golden  Targe,'  261. 

Dunclad.  the,  of  Pope.  iii.  457. 

D:tnlop'ii  'History  of  Fiction.'  iii.  16!. 

Duns  Scotua,  a  ^olB*tio  Barbarian,  i. 

■  513. 

Dunton'a  ■  Life  and  Errors,'  &c.,  iii. 
572.  n. 

Du  Petit  Thouars,  renurks  of,  ii,  243. 

Dupia,  M.,  opiniDni  oC  i  561.  567. 
Ilia  panegyric  on  Richer,  302.  His 
'  Ancient  Discipline  of  the  Gullican 
Churcb,'  iii.  360.  '  Ecclesiastical  Li- 
brary,'361, 

Duport,  Jame^  translations  of  Scripture 
by,  iii.  S48. 

Duran.  his  ttumancero.  or  Spanish  ro- 
mance ballads.  iL  1.  111.  iii.  13,  n. 

Duras,  Mademoiselle  de.  Religious  Con- 
ference befiire,  iii.  S6S. 


Durer,  Albert,  treatiae  oil '  PmpectiTc' 

by,  IL  230. 
D'Urf£,  romance  of  'Astree,'  iiL  16a 

Duryer,    hi*   tragedy   of   Sc^role,   iiL 

75. 
Dutch   Poetry,  iii.   35.      Gramnuir  of 

Spiegel,  36. 
Dutens,  his    '  Origine  de*  dfroUTettea 

atlriiiu^  aui    Hodcrnes,'    iii.    303. 

SI5.  31 B. 
Du  Vair,  style  of  bis  works,  iL  192.  iii. 

134.  143. 
DuTsTs  Aristotle,  iL  277. 
DuTemey,  Treatise  on  Heating  liy,  iiL 

598. 
Dyee,  Mr.,  lemarka  at,  iL   174.  il  iii. 

104.  106. 
Dyer,  Edvard,  *lyk  and  poetry  at,  ii. 


Dyn. 


n  of  Galileo,  i! 


Earle,  John,  the  'Hicroeoanograpbla* 

of,  iiL  153, 154. 
Earth,  rotation  of  the,  iL  932.     Theory 

of  its  revolution  round  the  sun,  iiL 

189.     Burnet's  Theory  of  the,  594. 
Easlem  language*,  study  td,  L  £57.  iii. 

221.393.  235.    [See  Language.] 
Eccleuaatical   HUlory  by   Dupio,   iii. 

862.,  and  Fleury,  863. 
Eeclesiaatieal  Htstatiana,  L  568.     Du. 

tiea  ot,  569. 
Eckiu*.  doctrine*  of,  L  556. 
Economist^  political,  ii.  597.    iii.  440. 

Educatioik,  Milton's  Tractate  oit,  iiL  4Sa 

Locke  on,  4S1.  Ancii 

on,ii.    Ffuflon'a  lur ; 

Filler,  iii.  427. 
Edvard  I.,  play  of,  ii.  ITS. 
Edward  tl.,  Death  of,  iL  40.   RragnoC 

128.    Life  of,  171. 
Edward  IL,  play  of,  iL  ITI. 
Edward  IIL,    emlnssy    fT<Rii    to    tbe 

Cotin  of  Holland,  i.  56. 
Edward  IV.,  state  of  learning  and  Hla- 

iture  in  time  tA,  \.  163.  185. 
Edward  VI.,  education  of,  L  343.  Stale 

of  learning  in  the  time  of,  L  507. 

iL  39.    193-      Stage  playt,  &c.  sup- 
pressed by  his  council,  L  433.      Ana- 

baptibts  burnt,  558. 
Edwards,  Richard,  poet,  the 'Amantium 

Irie'  of,  iL  19a  n.    '  Damon  and  Py. 

thiaa,'  167.  iiL  77. 
Eichhorn'a  'Geschichte  der  Cultur,' Ac 

L   4.   6.  8.   327.  n.  285.  n.   56a  iU. 

29a  n. 
'  Eleauat  of  Castile,'  plaj  eS,  iL  178. 
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■Elder  Brother,'  pl*]r  of,  iii.  109. 

ElUt  LniU.  criticum  o^  iii.  3S9. 

Elinbeth,  education  of,  L  343.  Sute 
of  learning  during  ber  reign,  L  513. 
ii.  3S.  Her  owD  learning,  51 4.  Phi- 
lonphiml  works  in  her  lime,  516. 
il.  3S.  Work!  of  fiction,  iii.  1ST. 
PoeU,  il  1S4.  133.  iii.  TT.  Courlof, 
deaeiibed,  iL  195.  Puniibinent  of 
the  Anab^itisU,  i.  S55.  Engliih 
dinoei  in  her  reign,  560.  Bull  of 
Piut  V.  (gaintt  the  queen,  J64. 
Seealnii.  47.  ISG.  S53. 

,  Princess  PaUtine,  li.  458. 

Ellii'l  'Speciolena  of  Emtlv  Enf^ish 
Poeti,'  ii  186.  n.  iii,  4S.  44. 

Eltit,  Sir  Hcnrj,  on  the  Introduction  of 
Writing  on  I^iper,  in  the  Bccorda,  i. 
59. 

EI«M  and  Abelard,  i.  3S;  learning  of 
Eloiie,  93. 

EI701,  Sir  Thonus,  the  '  Governor '  of,  i. 
339.400,401. 44s.   Dictionarfof,  344. 

Elmir  Republics,  the  publication  of,  iL 
5Sl. 

Eromius,  Ubbo,  '  Vetus  Gmcia  illus* 
tnti-of,  ii.  293. 

Empedoeles,  discoveries  o^  iL  S43. 

E^lpi^iGU^  Seitus,  (n  Natural  Lav,  ii. 
SO.  509.  51s. 

EDCfciopmlie  works  of  middle  ages,  i. 
116. 

England,  its  state  of  barbarism  in  tenth 
century,  L  S.  Its  language,  i.  43. 
Stale  of  its  literature  at  various  pe- 
riodi.  [See  Literature].  Dbtd  of 
Greek  learning,  i.  S3].  Greek  scho- 
Uri  in,  S7I.  SUte  of  learning  in, 
L  356.  338.  ii.  39.  343.  iii.  849. 
Stjla  of  earl;  Eiqgltsb  writer^  448. 
Imprttvement  in  stjle,  iiL  145.  552. 
L«tiD  poets  in,  iiL  54.  'HuweAngli- 
ean«,'  iiL  493.  English  Poetr;  and 
Poets,  iL  119.  iiL  ZT.  471.  ii.  143. 
Drama,  i.  441.  iii.  77.  S18.  Prose 
viiten,  U.  193.  Hjsteries  and  Mo- 
lalities, L  438,  439.  Ramsnees  and 
FletioDS,  iiL  167.  568.  Writers  on 
Uoral^  ii.  47.  Historians  of,  i.  447. 
iL  SSO.  Scripture  commentatars,  iL 
357.  Politiisl  TTilers,  iii.  499.  44a 
Critieiniii  and  philology,  !L  909.  ilL 
950,  951.  Refumiatioo  in,  l  363. 
iL  39a  High  church  pattji,  iL  391. 
[See  Retbrmaiioa.  ]  Cimtrovenjr  be- 
tvsMi  Cathalici  and  Froteitanti,  ii. 
307,  30a.  Popular  theories  and 
rights,  ii.  47.  TheokigiaiiB  and 
Sermons,  i.  560.  ii.  358.  iii.  969.  275. 
S93. 
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England,  Daniel's  History  of,  iiL  15a 
'England's   HelicoD,'   contributors  to, 

enumerated,  a  1S5. 
English  Constitution,  the,  iiL  440. 

,  Rerolulion  (tf  1688,  ilL  449. 

'  Englishman  for  my  Monejr,'  plaj  of. 


Epicedia,  or  funereal  lamentations,  iiL 
5S. 

Epicurus,  dufence  of,  il.  387. 

Episcopius,  Simon,  iL  331.  333.  A 
writer  for  the  Remonstrants,  iii. 
S73.  976.  His  TheologicaJ  Insti- 
tutions, iL  339.  iii.  277.  His  Lift 
bj  Limborch,  U.  933.  n. 

Epithalamia,  or  nuptial  songs,  iii,  53. 

Erasmus,  bis  criticisms  on  Fetrsrch,  L 
79.  Visiti  England,  933.  Greek 
professor  at  Cambridge,  254.  Jea< 
I0U17  of  Budaus  and,  278,  279.  n. 
His  character,  279.  His  Greek  Tes- 
Ument,  385,  98B.    Tlie  Colloquies  of, 

353.  399.  His  '  Encomium  Marie,' 
936.  988.990.  The  >  Ciceroniaous' 
ot,  .134.  On  Greek  pronunciation, 
334.  A  precursor  of  the  great  re- 
furmera,  396.353.       His  IxSvofcryio, 

354.  49a  His  letters,  355.  n.  Hil 
contTOters;  with  Luther,  S96.  309.  n. 
354.356.  His  'de  lihero  arbitrio,' 
356.  His  epiatlea  chsracteiiied,  357. 
His  alienation  from  the  reformer^ 
358.  His  Adages,  i.  333.  257.  978. 
S80— 9B4.  ii.  34.  His  attacks  on 
the  monks,  L  3»a  His  '  Paraphrase,' 
i.  373.  His  charges  against  the  Lu- 
therans, L  3C3.  Hia  'Enchiridion' 
and  Ethical  writings,  399.  His  Theo- 
logical writings,  L  373.      His  death, 

Erastus  and  Eraxtisntsm,  il.  338. 

Ercilla,  the  •  Araucana  '  of,  ii.  106. 

■  Ercolano '  of  Vsrchi,  iL  20(i. 

Erigena,  learning  o(  i.  8. 

Eriiso,  Sebastian,  his  work  on  Hadals, 
L  599.  ii.  SS9.  His  ■  Sei  Giemate,' 
or  colleetion  of  Novels,  ii.  212. 

Erpenius,  Arabic  grammar  h;,  iii.  295, 
296. 

■  Pinacotheea 
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Escobar,  cuuixtical  vritingl  0^  li.  500. 

EscurUI,  librar;  o^  iL  2SS. 

£ipinel,  the  *  Htrcoa  de  Obregon '  of, 

ili.  14.  160. 
Espincl,  Vinoente,  La  Cu>  de  la  Me- 

Esguillace,  Borja  de.  iiL  14. 

Eitei,  £Brl  or.  'Apology'  Gir  the,  iiL 

MS.     FrJTBte  duncler  of,  u.  126. 
Estaco,  ubool  of,  i.  S3S. 
EBte,  boiue  of,  patrons  of  Ivanimg,  L 

S3f.  307.  ii.  153.241. 
Ether^e,  George,  Greek  Tenion  of  tbe 

faeid,  i.  515. 
Etherege,   9ii   George,   ityle     of   bU 

comediea,  lii.  525. 
Ethic*,  on,  i.  399.  il  406.  iii  377.  379. 

397.     [See  Philosoph;.} 
Elienne,  Cbarlei,  Anatoinirt,  L  463. 
Eton  Greek  Gnmniar,  iti  auppoied  ori- 
gin discuned,  i.  33a     School,  i.  164. 

S74.     Education  ofboyi  at,  in  1586, 

516.  II.  Savile'i  piera  at,  il  277. 
Etnuean  remains,  works  on,  ii.  392. 
Euclid,  flrtt  truislatioas  of,  i.  109.  317. 

452.     Theorem  of,  iii.  176.    Editions 

oC,  U.  SSJ. 
'  Euphomio'  of  Barclaj',  ili.  166. 
■  Eupbues,'  the^  <rf'  Lill  j,  &c  ii.  1 94 — 

196. 
'Euridice,'apenoCbj  Roiucciiii,  ii  1 53. 
Euripidei,  ii.   167.  n.  I.  47B.  ili.  497. 

i.  511.        French   tramlations   of,    i. 

437. 
Eustaebiui,  Italian 


Eustatbiiu  of  Tbenolonica,  ha  use  of 

Romaic  word«,  i.  95.  n. 
Eutychiua,  Aanals  oF,  bf  Pococke,  iiL 


1.  IS6. 
■EverjManoutofhii  Humour,' plaj  of, 

ii.  196. 
ETidwce,  on  irhat  conatitutes,  iL  493.  n. 
ETremoQd,  M.  de  St.,  poetry  of,  iii.  534. 
Exchange  and  currency  considered,  ii. 

529. 
Eiperiens,  CallioiBchus,  i.  163. 

Faber,   or    Fabre,    Antony,    celebrated 

lawyer  of  Sa»oy,  ii.  73.  542. 
— — ,  Banliut,  metit  of  his  Thesaurus, 


,  Taiiaquil,  or  Tanneguv  le  Ferre, 

iii.    247.       Hla    daughter,    Anne    le 
Fevre  (Madame  Dacier),  247. 


Fables  of  La  Fanlaine,  ill  465. 

Fabre,  Feter,  hi*  *  AgmiitiooD,  si*c  de 

Re  Atbletio^'  i.  527. 
Fabietti,   on   Konun   AntiquiUes  and 

loBcriptions,  iu.  254,255. 
Faliriciui,  George,  L  500.  il  273.   iiL 

945.     His  '  Bibliothea  Grcea,'  253. 
istrooomieal   obaerr- 


'■by,  i 


.  IB9.     Hii  tmtite  '  De 


Maculis  in  Sole,'  I'l 

,   de   Aquapendente,    OD    tbe 

Language  of  BrutM,  iiL  909.     His 


Fabry,  bis  '  Art  de  plaine  mtetorique,' 


'  Faery  Queen,'  Papers  on,  fay  I 

Wilson,  il.  136.  n.      Descrlptjon   ana 
character  of  tbe  Poem,  135 — 141. 

Fairfai,  his  •  Jerusalem,'  Imitated  fhna 
Tasso,  iL  130,131. 

'  Fair  Penitent,'  play  of  Rowe.  ilL  1 1 8. 

■  Faithful  Shepberde«,'pbem  of  Fletcher, 

IIL  46.  97. 
Falconieri,  his '  Inscriptiooei  AtUetie*,' 

iii.  254. 
Falklaod,  I.OTd.  translation  of  Chilling. 

worth  by,  ii.  324. 
Faltopius,  the  anatomist,  iL  944 — 863. 

iii.  2)3. 
Fanaticinn,  its  growth  among  lome  of 

tbe  reformer^  L  945. 
Farces,  i.  216.     ^See  Dnnu.] 
Farinacci,  or  Farmaceua,  jurist,  iL  542. 
Farmer's  Etotyon  theLeuoiDgofSbak- 

speare,  11  181.  n. 
Famaby,  Thomas,  grammarian,  iL  988. 
Farqubar's  comedies,  ili.  528. 
Faningdon,  Hugh,  abbot  of  Reading, 

■  Fatal    Discovery,'  play   of  Sootbem, 


Fayette,  Im,  CounteM  of,  novels  by,  i 


■  Tbe  RmoItci 


of,  u. 


Fenelon,  archbishop  of  Cambny,  faia 
'  Mailmes  des  Ssints,'  iiL  SBa  n.  On 
Female  Education,  427.  '  Dialoguea 
of  the  Dead '  by,  531.  Merit  of  his 
'Til&naque,'567. 

Ferdinand  Ot  Tuscany,  plants  introduced 
into  Europe  by,  ii.  £40. 

Fermat,  his  discoveries  in  algebra  and 
geometry.  111  1T9.  184.  20a  904. 

Feme],  his  mode  of  measuring  a  dqiee 
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of  the  meridun,    i.  453.      EmineDt 

FriDcb  pbjnoUn,  460^ 
F«TTua,  Qiurch  of,  broken  up  in  1550. 

i.   366.       Duke   or,    bolanlo    gu:dei> 

twbliihtd  by.  JL  a4a 

—,  Hereules  I.  inHrqu»  of,  L  £33. 
,  Spinith  Bible  printed  *t,  L  568. 

Libnrin  of,  474.  iL  9SB. 
Femn,  the  mktbenuticiaa,  L  454.   iL 

219.      ■  Lexicon  Geognphicum '  of, 

iii.  S9S.      ajtiae  leiicOD  of,  225. 
Feneriui,  Ooteiiiu,  on    Ronuu   dro^ 

ii  E9S.  iii  354. 
Ferrnn,  PortugueK  poet,  iL  1  la 
Ferreo,  Seipio,  inwntor  of  outno  eqiU' 

tiDiu,L453. 
Fibonacei,    Leooard,  the   algebrBul,  L 

111.  83T. 
Fiebet,  reotor  of  the  Soifoon  oe,  L  1 5  9. 930. 
Ficinui,  Marailiui,  Theologj  of,  L  I  SB. 

149.  197,  198.      Trandator   of   Plo^ 

tinua,  am. 
Fiction,  on  Worki  of,  L  443.  u.311.  iii 

156.  5S3.     Engliih   noTcla,  ii.  316. 

iiL  IG6.      Spanish   romaoco,  U.  314. 

iiL    154.      Italian,  i.   159.   ii.   311. 

Mooriih  Tomancei,  1)1. 
Field,  on  the  Ctaareh,  iL  357. 
Ketote,  Tills  of,  Lorenio    ds   Medici 

at,  L  176. 
Figuliu  Uennsnoui,  L  487. 
Figuerae,  Spaniih  poet,  iL  106. 
Filelfo,  philologitt,  L  93.  d.  96. 
Filic^Ja,  Vicenn,  hie  '  Siega  of  Vienna.' 

iii.160.     His' Italia  niIa,'aM>nDet,i6. 
"■  "'r    Robert,    bii   '  Palriarcha,' 


an,  i.  459. 


iL537.  : 
Tinit,  OrODce,  matbemali 
FioraTanti  oT  Bologna,  L  157. 
Flora,  or  Floridiu,  algebnist,  i.  453. 
Fioretti,  or  Udeno  Niuelo,  wiilinga  of, 

iii.  133.  334. 
FlreniuoU,  ulirical  poet,  iL  94,     Chk> 

Taeter  of  his  proee,  189^ 
Fuehart,  German  poet,  iL  119. 
FiihcT,   the  Jesuit,   Lauifi  coafrrenee 

with,  ii.  30U. 

. ,  John,  i.  373.  n,  387.  n. 

liliheriee,  risbti  to,  iL  554, 
Fiihca,  on,  ii.  338.  iiL  584. 
Flaeiiu  Iltyrieui, '  Centiirias  Magdebur- 

genwt,'  chiefly  bj,  i.  549.  568. 
Flaminio,  Italian  poet,  i.  365.      Latin 

degic*  of  Flaminiua,  432. 
FlaTio  Bioodo,  L  1 69. 
Flea  at  Poitier>,linca  on  the,  iL  145.  n. 
Flicbier,  biihop  of  Klnnei,  iii,  164.  89S. 

IlariDOD]'  of  bis  diction,  394. 
Flmung,  lyric  poetry  of,  iii.  35. 
—  '     ,  Robert,  L  164. 


FleUhar,  Andrev,  iiL  559. 

,  Giles,  his  poems,  iii.  28,  39, 

's,  John,  ■  Faithliil  Shepberdesa,' 

iii.  46.  97.  107.      [See  Beaumimt  and 

Fletcher.  1 

Hie 


,    Fhineas,   poet,    i 

'  Purple  Island,'  liL  98,  l.^. 

Fieury,  Claude, '  EcelesiiMical  History,* 
by,  L  3,  4.  iiL  363.  His  Disserta- 
tions, S63. 

Florenoe,  Platonio  and  other  academies 
of;  i.  195.  SSS.  The  Gnomon  of, 
L  186.  Diacussion  on  the  language  o^ 
L  449.  47S.  iL  206.  iiL  130.  The 
Apatisti  and  roea  of  letters  of,  iiL  234. 
The  LauretitUn  Library,  i.  474.  ii.  358. 
Poets  ot,  iiL  459.  Academy  of,  L 
478,  iL  206.  iiL  564,  The  Tilla  of 
Fiesote,  L  176.  MaehiaTers  History 
of,  L  407.  iL  30a 


iL  379. 

FcJengo,  inrenta  the  MaearoDic  Terse, 
iL  94.  n. 

FontsiDcLa,&blesoCiiL464.563.n.566. 

Fontenelle,  poetry  of,  iii.  4Ta  Criti- 
cisms by,  ii.  163.  iii.  GS.  495.  503. 
505. 531 .  544.  571.  Charaeter  of  his 
works,  531.  His  eulogies  of  acade- 
micians, a.  His  •  Dijogues  of  the 
I>ewl,'553.  'His  Plurality  of  Worlds,' 
533.  '  History  of  Oraclss,'  ib.  On 
Pastoral  Poelry,  534. 

Ford,  John,  critique  by  Mr.  OifFbrd  mi 
bii  tragedies,  iiL  119. 

Foresti,  medical  knovledge  of,  ii,  846, 

Forster's  ■  Hahometanism  unTeiled,'  L 

Forlesoue,  ffir  John,  on  Monarchy,  L  312. 
FoTtunatus,  Latin  versa  of,  L  29. 
Portunio,  Italian  Grammar  oF,  i.  448. 
Fosse,  Id,  his  '  Manliui,'  iiL  507. 
Fouquelio,  his  '  Rb6lorique  Franfaise,' 


Fracaslorius,   Latin  poetry  of;   i 


of,  i. 


i.  208.   i 


148. 


I  poets  oC  iL  146,  147. 
■It  49.  491.  Ladn  style  in,  L  8TI. 
Grammarians,  i.  449.  iiL  536.  Poets 
and  Poetry  of,  i.  431.  iiL  19.  464. 
Drama,  iL  163.  1G5.  iiL  67—76. 
495.516. 
L  437.     NoTcIs 
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ii.  819.  UL  9GS,  BSS.  Opera,  liL 
51T.  Prow  writeti,  ii.  191,  iiL  134. 
ScnnoDi,  iii,  S91,394.  Memoirs,  iL 
356.  CriUa,  il  382.  AcHdemj  of, 
ill.  138— ]4t.  £35.  Academy  of 
Sciences,  iiL  5T6.  Gallican  churob, 
il  306.  303.  iii  360.     FroteeUnts  of, 

L  S4I,  ii  "  "  "  """     "■■ 


of  > 


L  313. 


.  363. 


Lemgue  Agunit  Hi 
ii.  4S.  Royal  librarf,  iL  359.  '  Law- 
yenof,  ii.TS— T6.  HiEtoriani,  i.  SST. 
ReTiews  by  Bayle  and  other  critics, 
iii.  547—549. 

'  Francetca  of  KimiDi,'  story  of,  i.  53. 

FraiutiiI.liingofFi*Dce,i.3S3.  TreMy 
of  irith  the  Turks,  iL  561.  Poets  in 
the  reign  of,  i.  4111  ■  Utuversity  of 
Paris  encouraged  by,  481. 

Francis  of  Assin,  BL,  i.  301 . 

Pranciscan  order,  opposed  la  tbe  Do- 
minican, the,  L  370. 

Franca,  lUliin  poet,  ii.  94. 

Fraokfon  fiur,  a  mart  for  books,  iL  960. 
Catalogue  of  books  oSered  for  ule 
from  1564  to  1593,  363.  UDiiersil)' 
of,  L  9S6. 

Frederick  II.  tbe  Emperor, 

— of  Aragon,  king  of 

patron  of  learning,  L  935. 

,  Landgrate  of  Hesse,  iL  328. 

Free,  John,  i.  164.  Enor  respecting, 
i.  143.  n. 

Free-will,  Molina  on,  i.  551.     Contro- 
M  on,  ii 


ly  oC  L  1' 


4apb»,  ■ 


B6,  331. 


.     . ,  .  uiCurdus 

and  IdTy,  iL  ST3. 
'  Friar  Bacon  and  Friai  Bungay,'  play 

ofi  ii.  173. 
Friars,  Mendicant,  phil 
Frischlin,  icIiolBr,  i.  50i 
Frisius  Gemms,  L  469. 
Frobaniui,  press  of,  i.  i 
Froissart,  history  by,  i.  S37. 
'  Fruitful  Society,'  the,  at  Weimar,  iiL33. 
Fuch^  Leonard,  hii  botanical  works,  L 

465.  iL  941. 
Fuchsia,  ihe,  plant,  L465. 
FulRentio,  Lord  Bacon's  letter  to,   iL 

38S.  D 
Puretl^re,    Dietionaire     de,     iiL    536. 

RoDUn  Boui^eois  of,  5S5. 
Fust,  partner  of  Gutenburg  in  printing, 

L   149.      Their  dispute,  152.       Fust, 

in  partnership  with  Schteffer,  ib. 

Otgam.  Robert,  i.  330. 

Gaillord's  Life  of  Charlemagne,  i.  6. 

Galateo  of  Case,  his  treatise  on  polite- 


Galen,  medical  theory  oC  L  459.  IiL 
813.  Edition  of,  by  Andrew  of 
Asola,  i.  3S7.  TranslatiDns  of  hia 
works,  333. 

Galileo,  perwcution  of,  L  458.  iiL  I9a 
Hit  dcganoeof  elyle,  137.  Remarks 
on  Tasso  by,  131.  His  adi^tion  of 
Keplin's  system  of  geometry,  iiL  177. 
Hii  theory  of  Bomets,  IS7,  Dis- 
covers the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  187. 
Planetary  diHsoveries  by,  187,  1S8. 
Msiutuiu  Ihe  Copemican  sytteoi, 
190.  ii  9ST.  'Delia  Scienu  Hec- 
canica,'  iL  331.  iiL  195.  His  Dy- 
namici,  196.  On  Hydrostatics  and 
Pneumatics,  900,301.  Hii  teteseope, 
903.  Comparison  of  Lord  BaooB 
with,  ii.  436.  Various  seatimenia 
and  opinions  of,  425.  iii  56a  Im. 
portance  of  his  diwDreries  to  geo- 
graphy, 603. 

Gallantry,  iU  effect  on  manners  in  the 
middle  ages,  i.  128.  Abaence  of,  iu 
tbe  old  Teutonic  poetry,  129. 

Gallican  church,  liberties  of  tbe,  iL  206. 
302 — .109. 

Gallois,  M..  critic,  iiL  547. 

Galrani,  •  Poeaia  de  Trovatori,'  I  91. 

Gambsra,  Veronica,  ii.  99. 

'  Gamester,  The,'  play  of  Shiriey,  iiL 
13a 

■  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,'  comedy, 
L441.  n.  iL  166. 

Gandei^ein,  Abbess  <<  L  ^0. 

GarciUsso,  Spanish  poet,  L  418.  His 
style  of  eclc^u^  ib.  IiL  12. 

Gardens,  Hapin'i  poem  on,  iiL  490. 
492.  n.  Lord  Bacon  on,  ii  514. 
BoUnicsl,  L4ST.  iL  340.  iiL  583. 

Garland,  John,  i.  287. 

'  Garland  of  Julia,'  poetical  callestlon, 
iiL  137.  n. 

Gamier,  Robert,  tragedies  ot,  iL  163. 

Garrick,  iiL  95.  518,519. 

Garth's  '  Dispensary,'  iii.  189.  Subject 
of  the  poem,  49a 

Gnwoync,  George,  his  'Snd  Glata,' 
--'   '  FVuiu  of  War,'  i'   —      '"" 


tra- 


gedy, 167.  n.      On  Teisifieation,  20S. 
GasparinoFBaniia,  excelluit  I«tiD  style 

of,  i.  8a  86.  159. 
Gassendii  i.  187.      Astronomical  works 

and  obserratioBi  of,  iii.    195.      Hia 

Life  of  Epicurus,  iL  387.   iii.  313. 

His  philosophy,  307.  309.  313.  367. 

Remarks  on  Lord  Herbert,  ii.  385. 
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Hii  ■dmintioDof  Buoo,  431.  At- 
Urii  on  Daeortes  by,  447.  Hi* 
Lc^C  iii.  309.  319.  370.  Mil 
Ph;ues,  Sia  '  Eiecciutiono  Pin- 
doiicB,'  311.  387.  His  Dialogue* 
■nd  perMeDtioQ,  190.  Mi>  '  Syn- 
tagmm  Philoiapbicuin,'  303.  313. 
His  philosophy  mimndtrctoDd  by 
Stenrt,  314.  Epitome  of  the  phi- 
loioph;  by  BemicT,  315. 

Out,  Lucms  de,  irrita  tha  nnnancB  of 
TriaUD,  L  133.  □. 

Gataker,  Thomai,  ii.  3S7.  '  Cinnui  or 
AdTcrwu,'by,  iii.SSa  His'Mareui 
Autoaiuui,'  Q^ 

Gauden,  Biibop,  and  Ibc '  Icon  Baiilike,' 
iii.  ]JS. 

Gaunelo'i  metaphyne*,  i.  13.  n. 

Gau,  Theodore,  I  lOa  103.  H8.  868. 


GelKbrand, 

Genu  and   Hcdal%   colleetiuoa  of  in 

luly,  iL  S 59. 
Gence,  H.,  on  the  Aothonhip  of  '  De 

Imiutiaoe  Cbrati,'  i.  138. 
Generation,    Hanejr'a    treatiw   on,    iiL 

819. 
Genera,  rqiublie  of,  Calvin  inTiled  by 

ibe,  i  361.     Eminent  in  Iheannaliof 

lettOTt,  L  Si  1.    Setvetu* burnt  it,  5^8. 
Genius,  abtencc  of,  in  vritingi  of  the 

daric  ages,  L  8.    Poetic  geniin,  iL  95 


of  Civw^u^  iL 


—148. 
Oennari,  I 

71 .  73,  74.  n. 
GeDsfleiieh,  the  printer,  L  151. 
GentilFi,  AlbeKcus,  ii.  78.  76.   On  Em- 

basaiei,  80.      On  the  Rights  of  War, 


&c.  8 


<.  545. 


OeoffVey  of  Monri 

Geoffty,  Abbot  of  St.  Alban'i,  1.  SIS. 

Geograpby,  Tiitersoii,  i  IS8.  317.468. 

ii.  350—858.  293.  iii.  887.    Progren 

of  geographical  di«averies,  56a  608. 
Geology,  icieiice  of,  iii.  593.  595. 
Geometry,  science  o(    i.  3.   114.  452. 

ii.  825.   iiL  173.  337.  342.  3T3.  n. 
George  DfTrebiiond,  L  143. 
Geor^u^  Francis,  scheme  of  Neo-pla- 

lonie  philowpby  of,  i.  SM. 
Gerard,  Herhal  of,  ii.  843.    Edition  by 

Johnson,  iiL  SIS. 
'  Gcrbert,  bia  philosophical  iminnice,  i.  B. 
Gering,  Ulrick,  the  printer,  enticed  to 

Paris,  i.  159. 
Gerhard,    sacred   criticisn  of,  ii.    355. 

Deiotional  songs  of,  iii,  85. 
'  Germania  Antiqua'  of  Clurerius;  iL 

Germany,   progress  of  learning  in,  i. 


8.  806.  288.  337.  Schooli  of,  179. 
336.  Philologiiti  of,  497.  499.  iii. 
457.  Metaphysicians  of,  379.  Mo- 
dem Latin  poeti  of,  50.  Decline  of 
learning  in,  L  S86.  50a  iii.  344. 
The  pren  of,  i.  2S8  856.  894.  Book 
fiurs.  ii.  868.  Literary  patrons  of,  i. 
886.  The  stage  and  popular  dramatic 
vriters  of,  i.  309.  438.  Protestant! 
of,  348.  el  itq.  537.  551.  Poets  and 
Poetry,  L  la  36.  3B.  iiL  88.  85.  471. 
Hymns,  i.  364.  423.  iii.  S5.  Bal- 
lads, iL  1 18.  Literature,  iii.  82. 
Academies,  L  473.  Literary  Societies, 
iii.  88.  L'niYersitiea,  i.  886.  ii.  2T9. 
Liliraries,  iL  853.  Popular  Books  in 
fifteenth  century,  L  235.  Tfae  tte- 
foimation  and  its  influence,  L  S93. 
348.  375.  501,  537. 

Gemn,  John,  Chancellor  of  Paris  Uol- 
Tersity,  opinion  of,  iL  507. 

Gcmer,  Conrad,  '  Pandect"  Univer- 
salea'  of,  L  347.  498.  Great  eru- 
dition of,  347.  49a  His  -Mithri- 
dales,  aire  de  differentiii  linguarum,' 
ii-  His  work  on  Zooli^,  L  466. 
iL  834.  iiL  211.  His  elassificalion 
of  plants,  iL  841.  Bibliotheca  Uni- 
Tersalis  of.  864.  Botanical  obaer- 
lations  by,  iii.  587. 

Gesta  Romanorum,  L  138. 

Geuluil,  meUphytics  of,  iiL  318. 

Gibbol^L  143,144. 

Gfetee,  JaquenuTs,  of  Lille,  vritings  of, 
L  133. 

<  GieTuaalemma  Liberata,'  iL  95.  [See 
Tasso.] 

Giffin  (or  Giphaoius),  his  'Lucretitis,' 
L  486.  ii.  73. 

Gidbrd,  Mr,,  crititnsms  of,  iii.  96,  97.  n, 
119,  180.  His  invective  against 
Drummond,  4t. 

Gilbert,  astronomer,  ii.  88T.  On  the 
Msffnet,  834.  n.   3T6.  399. 

Gil  Bias,  Le  Sage's.  iL  814.  iiL  161. 

Gillius,  'de  Vi  et  Naturi  Animalium,' 
L  46S. 

Ginguene,  remarks  o(  L  60  211.  365. 
□.  433,  434.   ii.  93.  150.  153.  186.  n. 

Giovanni  Ser,  lUtian  novelist,  i.  161. 

Giotto,  works  of,  L  104. 

Giraldi,  Lilio  Oregorio,  his  '  Historia 
de  Diii  Geatinm,'  L  530. 

Girard,  Albert,  his  •  Invention  nouvelle 
CD  Algjbre,'  iiL  ISO. 

Giustiniani,  teacher  of  Arabic,  i.  468. 

Glanril,  Joseph,  *  Vanity  of  Dognia- 
tiiing'  by,  iiL  301.  S5B.  His  <  Plue 
ultra,' ft  c.  361-  Hi*  treatise  on  appa- 
rilioits,   iii.   S99.      His  f 
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'  Triumpluttiu  Hid  Sci 

iii.  S99.  asa.  361. 
GlaDTiL,     BsrtholoiDev,     his    treatise 

'  De  PropriclBlibus  Renim,'  i.  1 1 7. 
Glugov,  uDiTerutjr  of,  i.  59 1 .  iL  30. 
Glua,  •  Fhiloldgu  Sun '  by,  ii.  3SJ. 
Glauber,  iba  ehemiat,  the  Sails  o(  iU. 

S77. 
GloMes  of  carl;  lav  vriCars,  i.  63.  65. 
Clnueester,     Duke    Humphrej    of,    li- 

,  and  Bristol,  Bishop  o£    [See 

Warburton.] 
Gobbi,  pocticsl  collectioiM  of,  il.  06. 
God,  the  eternal  law  of,  disquisition  on, 

u.   506.   50a      Ideas  oU  bf   eettain 

luetapbyricians,  ii.  5.  SBS.  439.  441. 

D.  458,  459.  493.  506.  iii.  339.  345. 

H  ftq.  357.  379.  39S. 
CoAthoj,    Juno,    his    ■  Corpus    Juris 

Citilis,'  iL  73.  iii.  457. 
Godvin,  Francis,  his  '  Journey  of  Gon- 

islex  to  the  Moon,'  iiL  168.  565. 
,  Mr.,  remarks  of,  on  Sidney,  ii. 

136.  u. 
,  Dr.,  ecdesiastlesJ  antiqwities  at, 

i.  582.  iiL  234. 
Ooldeo  Legend,  i.  131. 
Gtdden  Number,  tlie,  i.  532. 
Goldiog.  Uanslitioos  by,  and  poems  of, 

ii.  isa  310. 
Golsiu^   i.    527.      His   collecliim    of 

medals,  i.  5:^9.  ii.  359. 


andre,'  iiL  143.  u.  163. 
■  Gondiberl,'  DsTensnt'i  poem  of,  iii.  37. 
GoDgora,  Luis  de,  tbe  Spanish  poet,  af- 

r»tatioD  of,  iiL  16, 17.  133.     Scliools 

formed  by,  IS. 
GoDK,  Mother,  Tales  of,  iii.  566. 
'  Gordobue,'  a  tragedy,  by  SBokville,  U. 

Gothofred,  writings  of;  on  Romaa  laws, 
L  533. 

Gouge,  irrilingi  oC  ii.  123. 

Goujet,  criticisms  of,  i.  449.  ii.  308.  iii 
292.  536. 

Gourmont,  Giles,  eMablitbed  the  first 
Greek  preH  at  Paris,  L  354. 

GoTea,  ciiilian,  ii.  T& 

Goremment,  Budin's  remarksoD,  iL  62. 
Patriarchal  theory  of;  533.  Writers 
on,  393.  iii.  429.  449.  Writers 
against  oppressiTe,  ii.  33.  35.  40. 
Origin  of  common  wealths,  53.  Rights 
of  citiiens,  ib.  Natuie  of  sorereign 
power,  54.  Despoliim  and  monsrchy, 
55.  Writings  of  Locke  and  Algernon 
Sidney,  iiL  440.  [See  '  King.'] 


Giaaf,  analomiit,  iiL  598. 
GracLaD,  Spanish  author,  iiL  133. 
Gradenigo,  his  testimony  as  to  Tcaiiges 

of  Greek  learning  in  Italy,  L  93. 
*  Grseia    Illuitiata,     Vetua,'    of   Ubbo 


523.    535. 
Editiuns  of  Latin  classics  by,  iii.  344. 
'Thesaurus    antiquiutum    Romans- 
rum  ■  by,  254.  298. 
Grafton,  historian,  iu.  145. 
Grammar,  soenoe  oC  L  4. 

Arabic  L    467. 


.    325. 


.    467. 


347. 


Dutch,  iiL  86.  English,  Ben  Jon- 
eon's,  iiL  155.  Frmeh,  L  449.  iii. 
5H6,  537.  Greek,  L  255.  SSa  344. 
493.  495.  497.  515.  518.  u.  37S— 
377.  iiL  245,  346.  Hebrew,  L  467. 
Latin,  L  30.  S3.  SOS.  iu  285.  388.  iii. 

246.  OrienUU.  L  314.  Italian,  i. 
448.  Perue,  iiL  336.  Eton  and 
Paduau,  L   330.  518.  n.      Syrlae^  iL 

247.  Tamul,  iiL  603.  Tuscan,  iii. 
13a 


.    i604. 

Granada,  ooUege  at,  L  IG.  Conquest 
of,  23G,  ■  Las  Guerns  de,'  romances, 
iL  lis.  315.  'Coaqueit  of,'  by 
GraiianL  iiL  1 1.  Translation  of;  1^ 
Mr.  Wastaingtoa  Irriog,  iL  315. 
•  Wan  of,'  by  Mendoza,  iii.  339. 

Grant,  master  of  Westminster  School, 
'Grace  Liagius  Spicil<siuni'  o^  L 
516. 

Grasai,  Jesuit,  his  treatise  ■  De  tribus 
comelis.  anno  1619,'  iiL  187. 

GraunC'i  '  Bills  of  Mortality,'  iii.  454. 

Grarina,  criticisms,  Ac  of,  i.  306.  41 1, 
ii.  73.  iiL  457.  464.  Satires  on,  iiL 
491. 

Gravitation,  genera^  demed  by  Des- 
cartes, iiL  191. 

Gray,  Mr.,  his  remarks  on  Rhyme,  L 
81.  n.  33.  n.  On  Hie  Celtic  dialect, 
21.     On  the  Reformation,  363. 

Gray,  W.,  Bishop  of  Ely,  i  164. 

Graiiani,  his   '  Conquest  of  Granada,' 

Gramni,  sumamed  11  Laiea^  tbe  bui^ 

lesque  poet,  ii.  94. 

Greares,  Penic  Grammar  oC  iii.  336. 

Greek  learning,  revival  of,  i.  S3.  Cnck 

until  tbe  SUI  of 

Progress  of  its 

study  in  England,  i.  231.  2TI.  339. 

341.  512—519.    In  France,  i.  155. 
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183.  481.  In  Italj,  i.  ISa  93T.4B1. 
Scotlwul,  I  341.  521.  In  Cambridge 
and  Oitbnl,  L  ST3.  9BT.  n.  339. 
511.  iik.  349.  Eminent  scbolan,  i. 
8B.  3T1.  4BI.  50a  Metiical  rom- 
poaition,  i.  S9.  495.  Editiona  of 
Greek  autbort,  L  S99.  365.  E6R.  331. 
'  3S8.  4B5.  515.  LiN  of  fint  edition* 
ot  Greek  claauct,  L  477.  Gramman 
and  LeiieoTH,  L  868.  330.  4R4.  493. 
515.  ii.375,  3T6.  iii.  945.  Fiintiog 
oC  L  isa  354.  868.  5IG.  519.  Greek 
Medicine  and  Phjaieiani,  L  459. 
Greek  Dialects,  writers  on,  iL  376. 
S83.  Greek  Poetrj  of  Hraniiui,  iii. 
53.  Stephen'!  treatiae  on,  iii.  53. 
Greek  Tragedy,  iii.  475.  Od  the 
proDunEiation,  i.  340.  Decline  of 
Greek  Learning,  ii.  373.  [See'Gram- 
inar,'  'Lukon.'l  Manuscript  of  the 
Lord's  Prefer  itf  Sth  rantutj,  i.  38. 

CrecD,  English  dramatkt,  iiL  77. 

Greene,  Robert,  plaja  by,  il.  13  j.  ITS.  n. 
176.      Narelabjr,  3111. 

Gregorian  calendar,  the,  L  531.  ii.  939. 

Gregorj  I.,  hii  disregard  for  learning. 
1.  4.  92. 

Xlir.,  Jesuits  meouTSged  bj. 

i.  54a  Greek  eollegs  established  by, 
ii.  Hii  calendar,  531.  11  339.  Ma- 
ronite  college  founded  by,  iL  349. 

of  Tours,  f.  91. 

!ville,  Sir  Fulke,  philoaophical  poenu 


of.  ii 


169. 


Grey,  Jane,  education  of,  i.  343. 
Grimani.  Cardinal,  his  libnrj,  i.  474. 
Grimoald,   Nicolas   poenu  of,  i.   439. 

Tragedy  on  John  the  Baptist  by,  L 

440. 
Oringofe,  Peter,  his  drama  of  ■  Prince 

del  Sots  et  la  Min  aolte,'  i.  308. 
Gruelini,  Memoirs  of  Father  Paul  by. 


Orocyn,  William,  a  Greek  Mbolar,  I 


GronoTiui,  James  Frederic,  critical  la- 
bour* of,  iii.  843,  844.  His  '  The- 
Munu  aotiquilaturo  Grieeanim,'  354. 
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Grottete,  Bishop,  Pegge"*  Hb  of,  i.  98- 
Grotius,  his  larioua  worki,    *de  Jute 

Belli,'  &0.  &0.  iL  77.  81.  28a  336.  n. 

343.  511.  54S.  569.  iiL  51.  411.439. 

458.    Idlin  poeliy  c^  iiL  51.  n.    His 

teligioua  aentimrati,  H.  313,  313.  n. 

356.    Cantrorersy  thereon.  318— 31 9. 

Controiersy  of  with    Crvllius,    336. 

Treatise  an   EcclesLaatical   Power  of 

the  Stat^  339.     His  Annotations  on 

the   Old   and    New  Testament,  356. 

■De    Verltate,'    364.       History    and 

annals,  iL  384.      Moral  I'heoriei,  ii. 

511.       Controversy  wlih  Selden,    IL 

554.        Charged    with    Socinianisn, 

ii.  338. 
Groto,   Italian  dramatist,  ii.    149.    ill, 

54.  n. 
GrucbiuB,   or  Grouchy,    '  De  Comiltla 

Romanorum'  of,  i.  533. 
Gruter's  'Thesaurus  Criticus,'   L  484. 

496-  533.  535.  H    379.      The   '  Cot- 

ptii    Inscriptionum'    ot,    390.       HI* 

■  Delieis  poetarum  Gallorum,'  'Geta 

manorum,'     'Belgarum,'    and     'It*. 

lorum.'  ii.  145.  ilL  23. 
Gruyer's  Essays  on  Descartes,  iL  437.  n. 
GtyDBUS,    Kmon,    ttanslalor   ot   Fiyf 

larch's  LiTe^  L  337.    His  geography, 

468.  iL  350. 
Oryph,  or  Gryphius,   tragediei  of,  iiU 

35. 
Guarini,  Guarino  of  Verona,  L  98.  Hit 

'  Pastor  Fido,'  iL  151.  iiL  59. 
Gueiras  L*a,  de  Granada,  romuioe  of, 

ii.  215. 
Guevara,     his     *  Marco     Aurelio,     of 

Golden  Book,'  L  396.  3S8. 
Guicciardini,   his*  history  of  Italy,   i, 

470.  iL  955.      Continued  by  Adrianij 

,  LudoTlco,  ii.  533. 

GuidL  Ode*  of,  iiL  9.  461.  463. 
Culdo,  the  genius  ot,  IL  101.  ilL  5GI. 
Guienne,  Duke  of,  poems  by,  L  32. 
Gulgnes,  De,  History  of  the  Huns  by, 

iiL  601. 
Guijon,  Latin  poetry  of,  ilL  50. 
Guillon,  his  '  Gnomon,'  an  early  work 
u  Greek  quantity,  i.  495.  n. 
iiot,  M.,  his  observations  on  mental 
,   la  n.     On  Al- 


Gunter,  on  Sines  and  Tangents,  iiL  I'S. 
Gunther,  poem  of  Ligurinus  by,  L  73. 
Gunthorpe,  Jobs,  L  164. 
Guatatu)  Vaaa,  king  of  Sweden,  con- 
fiscstes  sU  ecclesiastical  estates,  L  349. 
Gutenberg,  of  Menti,  inTentor  of  the 
rt  of  printing,  L  151. 
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Outh«r,  on  the  Ponlifial  Law  of  Roma, 

i'L  S93. 
Ouyon,  U>dun«,  vrittDgi  of,  iiL  S80. 
'Gumun  d'Alikrwbe,'   of  Alnnsn,  iL 


Habington,  poetry  of,  iii.  44. 
HaddiMi,  Walter,  hit  excellent  Latinity, 

snd  '  Orations'  o(  I  jOT,  506, 
Haguraau,  edition  of  Ne*  TeManient, 

i  ST9. 
Hakewill,  George,  on  the  Power  and 

Prondencc  of  Ood,  iii.  S37. 
Haklayt^  '  Vojage*,'  iL  iS5.  iiL  MT. 
H(le«>  scbolutie  reputation  of,  L  13.  n. 

16.  n.     Hii  tract  on  Scliism,  ii.  3S4. 

387,  338.  D. 
Hall,  Biihop,  bis  work*,  ii.  308.  n.  JOS. 


Hia 


'Mun 


'Art    of    Di*ins    Meditation,'    and 

'  Contemplations,'  360.      Hii  Satlrea, 

IS9.      E^tt'a  edition  of  hia  worki, 

iii.  146. 
Halliveirs  edition  of  the  '  Harroving 

of  Hell,'  L  313.  n. 
Hamiltoo,  Anthony,  iiL  566.    Memoirs 

of  de  Grammont  by,  565. 
Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.,  on  '  Induction,'  iL 

398.      Hia  edition  of  Keid'i  vorka, 

478. 


Hampden,  Dr.,  remarks  of^  L  9>  13, 14. 
Hanno,  Arcbbiibop.  poem  on,  L  10. 
Harding,  metrical  chronicler,  i.  313, 

,  the  Jeiuil,  L  559. 

Hardt,  Von  der,  Literary  History  <£  t1:e 


Hardy,  French  dramatist  and  eotnedian, 

iii  6T.      Comediea  at,  6B. 
Hare.   An^deaeon,    on   the  tenets   of 

Lutber,  i.  398 — 301.  n. 
Harlequins,  lulian,  i'lL  60.  a. 
Harpe,  La,  criticlims  of,  iL   115.   iiL 

aa  69.  73.  165.  39H.  466.  505, 
Harriagton,   Sir  James,  bia  '  Ocean*,' 

iii.  437. 
Harrington,  Sir  John,  iL  ISO.  a.     Hia 

tranJation  of  Arioato,  132, 
Harriott,  bi>  generalisation  of  algebtaie 

equatioiu,  i.  454.  456.   iL  S93.      His 

'Aitia    Analytiew    Pniii,'   iiL    ISO, 

181.  n.      Oathc8potaintbeSuii,l89. 
Hattison,  on  the  mode  of  education  at 

tbe  uniiersilies  in  1586,  L  515.      At 

the  great  collegiate  achools,  i,  516,  n. 

iL  257. 
HwTO*  School,  rules  by  its  founder, 

Mr.  Lyon,  i.  517. 


Harttey'i  metapbysieal  teneta,  iL  493. 
Hia  reaemblanee  to  Uobbe*.  494. 

Hartsoaker'a  diseorery  of  epermatlo  ani- 
malcules, iii.  S6B. 

Harre;,  William,  hi*  diaco*ery  of  tbe 
circulation  of  the  blood,  L  463.  iiL 
S13.  316.  596.     Do  GeneratioD,  S19. 

,  Gabrid,  on  Engliafa  Verse,  iL 

133.  2la 

Harwood,  '  Alumiu  Etonsmn  oC'  L 
44a  n. 

Hailevood,  Hr.,  eollecUon  of  wly 
English  critics  by,  ii.  210.  o. 

Haughlon,  diamatio  writer,  iL  178.  a. 

Hiiuy,  sdentifls  diseoTcries  of,  iL  414. 

Havelok,  tbe  Dane,  metrical  romance^ 

Hawes,  Stephen,  hia  ■  Paatlsu  of  Flea- 
sure.'  &C.  L  310. 

Hawkin's  Ancient  Dnma,  L  43B.  iL 
173.  a. 

Headley's  remarks  on  Duiiel,  ii.  ISS. 
On  Browne,  iiL  36. 

Heat  and  cold,  antagonist   prindplo. 

Heathen  writers,  peraaal  of,  fiwbiddcn 
by  Isidore,  L  4.  Library  of,  said  to 
ha*e  been  burned  by  Pope  Grvgory 
the  Finrt,  4. 

Hebtr,  Bisbt^  edition  of  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor by,  ii.  351.  D. 

Hebrew,  study  of,  L  303.  467.  iL  348. 
iii.  933.  Rabbinical  literature,  iiL 
334 — S36.  Hebrew  types,  ii.  S49. 
Books,  Grammars,  and  l«xieoin,  i. 
467.  iii.  356.  Eminent  acholaia,  L 
167.  iL  948.  iiL  881.  384.  Critics, 
ii.  348.  Spencer  on  tbe  Laws  of  the 
Hebrews,  iiL  60a 

Hebrew  Canticka  of  Andr^  I  573. 

'  Hecalomithi,'  the,  of  Cmtbio,  iu  31S. 

Hector  and  Andromache  of  Homer. 
Dryden'i  criticism  on,  iiL  555. 

Heeren,  critieisma  o^  i.  3,  4. 

H^ius,  Alexander,  i.  18a 

Hndelherg,    libraries  of,  L  474.  ii.  3M. 

Heioecelus,  remarks  o£  iL  71. 

Heinsiua^  Daniel,  epitaph  on  Jos^ih 
Scaliger  by,  L  5ia  n.  Works  o^  iL 
S8a  Latin  elegie^  and  play,  iiL 
51.  His  '  Peplua  Gnecorum  epi- 
grammatum,'  5.1. 

Heinsius,  Nicolas,  editMuu  of  Pmden- 
tius  and  CUndian,  by,  iii.  944. 

Heldeu  Bucb,  the,  or  Book  of  Heroes, 
i.  39. 

Heimont,  Van,  medical  tbemjea  of,  iiL 
930.  577.  593.  598. 

Helmstadt.  Unirenity  at,  IL  957. 

Hemmings,  English  actor,  iiL  78. 
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Henrietta,  duchm  of  Orleuu,  n 
dath  o^  iii.  393.  a. 

■ Maria,  Queen,  iii.  181. 

Henij  HI.  of  Fun.       


.,  «. 


IV.,  of  Franee,  d«urta  the  Pro- 

teatant  oaiue,  i.  558.  Coniinrcace 
before  at  Foataineblaau,  559.  R«- 
bcUion  at  League  igaioat,  ii.  4S. 
Rceoociled  to  the  Roniikh  charoh, 
398.  AuuunatiDn  dF,  5:iI1.  Poets 
in  the  reign  o^  iiL  SO. 

Henr;  IV.  of  England,  iL  40. 

VI.,  reign  of;  L  214.  439. 

' VII.   of  England,  r«gn  of,  i. 

256.  311.  43a 

-VIII,,     i.  S76.333.    371.438. 


).  559.  i 


43. 


Henry  of  Vilois,  ii.  43. 

Henrj,  Dr.,  Hiitorjr  bj,  i.  3.  n,  6. 

Herbelot,  d',  •  Bibliothfque  OricnUle' 
at,  iiL  601. 

Herbera;,  translation!  of,  i.  908. 

Herbert  of  Cberbnry,  Lord,  his  ■  Uenrj 
VIII.,' iii.  33a  'Dereligione  Gen- 
tilium,'  iL  364.  385.  Analysis  of 
hia  principal  vork,  '  De  Veritate,' 
iL  364.  381—386.  Gassendi's  re. 
marks  on  Herbert,  SS6. 

,  George,  ii.  395.      His  '  Country 

Paraoa,'  ii.  362. 

,  Sir  Henry,  master  of  the  rcnls, 

uL  78. 

,    William,    Earl   of  Pembroke 

(Shakspeare'B  Sonnets  dedicated  to 
'  Mr.  W.  H:),    m    38.    n.   4a      His 

Herbert's  History  of  Printing,  L  341. 

t^alalogue,  quoted,  i.  519. 
Herbert's,  Hon.  and  Ret.  W.,  poem  on 

■  Altila,'  i.  a9. 
Herder,  the  •  Zentrnite  BlatUr'  of,  L 

la  S93.  n.   iL  518. 
Heresy,  and  its  punisbments,  i.  554 — 

556.  ii.  343. 
Heimolaus  Barbarus,  celebrity  of,  i.  3S0. 
Hermon*mus  of  Sparta, !.  182. 
Hemando,   d'Oviedo,    History  of  the 

Indies  by,  L  4Ta     Natural  History 

by,  iL  34a 
■  Uerodes  Infiintirida.'   Latin    Play    of 

HeiDMUs,  iii.  51. 
Heirera,  Spanish  poems  of,  ii.  104. 
Herrera's  History  of  the  West  Indies, 


Heasua    Eobanus,  Latin   poetry  o^    i. 

433. 
Hey  vood,  dramatic  writings  of,  iL  1 75. 
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Hincmar,  Bishop,  letter  o^  i.  88. 

Hippocrates,  Aphorisms  of;  Arabic  ver- 
sion on  linen  paper,  a.  o.  1 100,  i-  57. 
His  system  of  medicine,  by  whom  re- 
stored, 46a 

Historians,  Eceleuaslical,  L  56S. 

Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary  of 
Bale,  iiL  549. 

'Histoiie  of  Grande  Ami 
Uawes,i.  309,  310. 

History,  on,  ii.  401.  531.  Writers  of, 
i.  4e».  4T0.  ii.  BSS.  iiL  336,  604. 
Clauic,  ii.  34.  Natural,  i.  464.  iL 
334.  iiL  SOT.  583. 

'  Histrio-Mastii'  of  Prynne,  iii.  79. 

Hobbea,  Thomas,  his  philosophy  and 
writings,  iL  395.  511.  IiL  5BI.  30T. 
397.  tt  $iq.  Summary  of  his  works 
on  metaphysical  philosophy,  Ii.  461. 
—492.  '  De  Cire'  by,  ii.  483.  SSa 
o  tb«  '.Me- 


jr,'  by  Stephen 


i.  433.     His  ol^iio 


.    304.       His  views  o 


imetry. 


449.  n.  His  '  De  Coipore 
tico,'  ii.  463.  530.  On  ■  Human 
Nature,'  ii.  464.  532.  His  'Ele- 
menu  PhilosoFhia.'  iL  491.  On 
sovereign  power,  ii,  535.  His  moral 
theories,  iL  511.  Character  of  his 
moral  and  political  lyitenu,  543. 
His  merits,  494.      His  style,  553. 

Hoecleie,  EnKliih  poet,  i.  154,  4S8. 

Hodj's  '  De  Grccis  illustribus,'  i.  97, 
gR,  99.  £30.  n. 

HoSmauswaldau,  German  poet,  iii.  471. 

Holbein,  amusing  designs  of,  i.  389. 

Holinshed's  Chronicle,  i.  448.  n. 

Holland,  Lord,  remarks  of,  iL  103. 157, 
158,  isa  Iii,  18.  Hii  life  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  iiL  IS.  iL  158. 

Holland,  literatura,  philosophy,  and 
poetry  of  the  Dutch  authms,  iii.  34. 
51.243. 

Homer,  comparison  of  Virgil  with,  ii, 
301.  Of  Ariosto  with,  i.  305.  iLIOI. 
Of  Milton  with,  uL  465.  473.  Of 
Tuto  with,  ii.  95.  101.  Translations 
of,  ii  13a  iiL  133.  247.  Of  Racine 
with.  iii.  501.     With  Penelan,  567. 

Hooft,  Peter,  the  Dutch  post.  iii.  25,  36. 

Hooke,  Dr..  hu  Micrographia,  iiL  580; 
His  geological  Tiew^  595. 
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Hooker,  ■  EcctvsUaticol  Polity'  of;  L 

SIS.  ii.S3 — a5.S10,5i2.  560.  ii.48. 

I9a  338.  SOS.  534.  iiL  444.  448.  SS3. 
Horace,  emmidiitioQ  or  the  text  or,  b^ 

Lambinua,  i.  486.    The  editioa  of;  by 

Cruquiiu,  M^led  tbe  Bcholiiial,    488. 

By  Torrentiiu,  ii.  279.      Bondi,  SB2. 

Famabyi,    ib.      Dwiier'i,    i'li.    847, 

Odea  of,    ii  103,  iii  10.     Imitaton 

of,  10.  13. 
'  Moiaon  Les,'  tragedy  of,  by  Corneilie^ 

iiL  71. 
Horrox,  KientiGc  diieoieriei  or,  iiL  194. 
Hono,  tbe  celebrated,  of  Fabretli  the 

anlicgiiary,  iii.  255. 
Hoichiiu,  Sidoniui.  work*  of,  iiL  51. 
Hoapinian'i  eharaetei  of  the  Jeiuila,  i. 

S3S. 
Hoapital,  De  1',  Latin  poemaoC  iL  145. 

iii.  SS3. 
Hutcinger,   '  Bibliotbeca  Orieotalu'  of, 

iii.  59a 
Hottonun,  Fiancia,  tlw  '  Franoo-Gallia ' 

of,   ii.  as.  37.     Ilia  <  Anti-Triboni- 

anui,'  T4.      Oo  Cujaciui,  70. 
Houuaye,  Amelat  de  la,  iii.  437. 
Homrd,  Bir  Robert,  hii   ObHrratioiii 

on  Diyden,  and  Ibe  poet'i  reply,  iii. 

556. 
HoTell,  Jaioes,  bii   'Dodona'i  Grore,' 

iii.  169.438. 
Howei,  the  contiauator  of  Stow,  iii.  78. 

Draniaaof,  813.  n. 
Hroewitba,  Abbeta,  poems  of,  i.  10, 
Hubert,  Freocb  lermoila  of,  iii.  893. 
Hudibras.  iii.  9.  472. 
Hudaon'a  Thucydidei,  iii.  351. 
Huet,  biahop  of  Avranchea,   his   ■  De- 

nioTulra^D  ETangeliea,'  iii.  S8T.    An- 

tagoniit  of  Scaliger,  ii.  296.  iiL  163. 

Remarks  of,   i.  457.   iii.  845.     Tbe 

Index    to   the   Delphin   ClaisicB    de- 

■igaed  by,  847.    His  ■  Censura  Fhilo- 

iophiB  Cantesianie,'  319. 
Hughes,  dramatic  irriter,  ii.  174. 
Huguenots,  eonveraion  of  the,  i.  558. 
Human   nature,  on,  ii.  461,  it  nq.  iiL 

284—386. 
Hunnis,  William,  poems  of,  ii.  ISO. 
Hunter,  obwmtioni  of,  iii.  305. 
,  Mr.,  researches  on  Shakipeare 

by,  iL  1 76.  n. 
Hurd,   Bishop,  his  remarks  on  Shak- 
ipeare, iii.  94.     On  Euripides,   501. 

On  MoUire,  509. 
Huaa,  John,  iL  65. 
Hutten,  Ulrie  von,  the  '  Epistol*  ob- 


of,  iiL 
Hydraulics,   science  of,   diaoo«eriea  of 

Castellio  and  Torrioelli,  iiL  800,  801. 
Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatic^  iL  333. 

Diacoreriea  of  Galileo,  Castellio,  and 

TorricellL  iiL  BOO,  801. 
Hynma,    German,    i.  483.  iii.   85.      Of 

Lutheran  church,  L  367. 

'  Icon  Baiilike,*  controreny  conoeniing 
the,  il  483.  n.    Author  of  the,  IiL  153. 

Iclhyology  of  Rondolet,  Salnani,  Bay, 
and  ottieis,  ii.  838. 

Idewi,  the  association  of,  iii.  33 1.  350. 
Urdreiaal,  359.  Gassendi'a  theory 
of,  309  —  311.  Amaud^  34a 
Of  ledeetion,  iiL  368.  n.  iL  439. 
Locke's  Iheory,  iiL  366.  Vague  use 
of  tbe  void  innate,  368.  384. 

Idola.  and  bllstno,  iL  416.  iu.  579. 
[See  Bacon.] 

Ignorance  and  Prejudice,  on,  by  Hobbes, 

IllyrieuB,  Flaciua,  (he 


Independents,  the,  principles  of  tolen- 

lioa  ciaioied  by,  iL  34*. 
'  Index    Expurgatoiiui'    of  pnihibited 

books,  ii.  S65.  iiL  190. 
India,  languRgei  of,  iii.  608. 
,  Portuguese  settlements  in,  iL  352. 


InUdelity,  progress  of,  ii.  363.  364. 
Infinites,  theory  oF,  Hobbes  on,  iL  468. 
Inghirami,  on  Rlrusoan  Antiquitiea,  ii. 

393. 
Inguliiis,  on  the  early  history  of  Oifiird 

University,  i,  16,  17.     Donbla  ns  to 

the  authenticity  of  bis  history,  88. 
Innocent  X.,  uL  STI. 
XI.,  dispute  of,  vith  Louis 

XIV.,  iii.  359. 

XII.,  treaty  of,  iiL  86a 

Inquisition,  the,  L  537.  IL  8.   Biblesand 

numerous  books  burnt  by,  866.     Its 

penecutioai.^flhe  Reformers,  i.  368. 
In  icriptioni,  ancient,  i.  169.    Collections 

of  Smetius,  Reinesius,   Gruter,  8ak- 

liger,  Earl  of  Arundel,  ii.  39a  391. 

Falconieri,  iii.  254.     FinellL  iL  359.- 

Academy  sf  ascieiiti  L  sa 
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Iptects,  Genenil  History  of,  iiL  307. 309. 

IiMuIu,  Giulleriu  de,  Idtiii  poetry  of, 
i.72. 

Intellectual  eapadtf,  Hobbei  on,  iL 
4B5.  Guwndi'*  theories,  iii.  SIS. 
Syitcm  of  the  Univene  by  Cudvoitb, 
lu.  304-^308.  334.  Hemuki  of  Nor- 
ton on,  306.  n. 

Iphigenie  of  Racine,  iii.  491. 

Ineneui,  character  of  his  irorks,  ii.  333. 

Ireland,  biatoiy  of;  i.  5.  ij.  304.  Lean), 
ing  in  the  monaaleties  oi;  L  5. 

Inurius,  laboura  of;  i.  59,  60. 

licanui^  Joseph,  leonine  rhymes  o^  i.  73. 

Indore  of  Seville,  i.  S,  4.   li.  505. 

Italy,  Greek  leirning,  L  84.  88.  191. 
Aeaderoitt  ot,  i.  £22.  471,  473.  il. 
861.  iii.  ISO.  334.  IJbrariet  of,  L 
474.  [See  Libraries.]  Univeratieg 
of.  IL  i03.  956.  369.  Ulin  poetry,  i. 
193.  4ST.  li.  SOS.  ill.  50^490.  Poetry 
and  Poets,  L  160.  194.  225.41.'}.  ii. 
S3 — 103.  ill  3.  43.  459.  Prow  Lite- 
lalore,  L  161.  ii.  188.  iii.  529.  Co- 
medy, ].  433.  iL  15a  iii.  495.  Tra- 
gedy, i.  434.  Ii.  149.  iii  57.  495. 
Opera  and  melodraine,  ii.  15S.  Na- 
vels and  works  of  fiction,  il  Sll. 
iiL  ISI.  Writers  on  Morals,  iL  31. 
Criticiim,  i,  448.  ii.  SB,  199.  Tus- 
can  dialect,  L  449.  473.  ii.  94.  iii. 
130.  Eminent  scholsiv,  i.  3ZT.  Re- 
straiuta  on  the  press,  ii.  364.  T  ' 
lections  of  andquitie^  iL  259.  De- 
clioe  of  learning  and  taste  in,  L 
333.  iii.  125.  Spread  of  the  Re- 
formation in,  L  363 — 365.  Arianism 
in,  367.  Comparison  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  wrilin);,  L  44T.  Comparison 
of  Italian  and  En);1ish,  iL  143. 

JackioD,  the  Xnglish  commentator,  iL 

James  I.,  literature  and  philosophy  in  the 
reign  of,  L  518.  iL  29.  46.  121.  145. 
His  ■  Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegi- 
ance,' 399.  Principles  of  govennneot 
in  the  rrifp  of,  533.  The  Anabap- 
tists punished  by,  i.  553,  BM.  The 
Bible  translated  into  English  by  the 
authority  of;  iL  365. 

Jamei  I.  of  Scotland,  his  poem,  ■  The 
King's  Qusir,'i.  135. 

Jameson,  Mrs.,  her  Essay  on  the  ■  Fe- 
male Characters  of  Sbakspeaie,'  iii. 
94.      ■  Litea  of  the  Poets.'  iii.  40.  n. 

JamyD,  Amadn,  the  poet,  iL  116. 

Jansenism,  rise  of,  ii.  934. 

Janaenisti,  the,  L  488.  ill.  346.  Their 
coDtnneny  with    Borne,   369.   271. 
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Writings  of  Amauld,  372.  Pme- 
eutiani  of  the,  ib.  Their  casuistry 
opposed  to  that  of  the  Jesuits,  li.  497. 
iiL  27 1 .  Their  polite  literature,  iii.  530. 

Jansenius,  bishop  of  Ypres,  i.  550.  His 
'  Augustinui,'  ii.  334.  iii.  369.  Its 
condemnation,  3T3. 

■Janua  Lingarum  Reserata'  of  Come- 
aius,  iL  373,  373.  n. 

Jarchi's  Commeolary  on  the  Fentaleucb, 
L  188. 

Jaur^ni,  bis  translation  of  the  Amiiita 
of  Tbsso,  iL  106.  D. 

Jebb's  edition  of  Aristides,  L  496. 

Jenkinson,  Anthony,  his  travels  in  Rus- 
sia and  Persia,  ii.  353. 

Jens,  Zachory,  supposed  inrentor  of  the 
telescope,  iii.  303. 

'  Jerusalem'  of  Tasso,  iL  95. 


DfTas! 

introduced  ii 


Jesuits,  hull  of  Paul  HI.  establishing 
their  order,  i.  368.  Their  rapid  po- 
pularity, 369.  Their  unpopularity, 
u.  305.  Their  casuistical  wntinga, 
498— 50a  iii.  3B9.  College^  and 
scbolastioestabii^mentsof  the.  L  495. 
539,  540.  Idtin  poetry  of.  iiL  490. 
Satire  upon  the,  iii.  167.  Their  cor- 
ruption of  morality,  iL  500.  llieir 
missionaries  in  China,  iL  252.  iii.  326. 
Their  collies  in  France,  345.  Semi- 
naries at  Rome,  i.  539.  Writings  of 
Molina  and  Lessius,  .Ijl.  iii  270. 
See  also  IL  IS6.  iii.  3TI.  590. 
Their  leuning.  i.  501.  Iii.  345. 
Tbeii  rapid  progress,  L  53S.  iL  353. 
Course  of  study  and  patronage  by 
the  popes,  L  540.  Their  encrmcb- 
ments,  543.  Advocates  of  Tyrsn- 
nlcide,  ii.  45.  Their  influence,  i.  538. 
543.  ii.  305. 

Jewel's  '  Apology,'  i.  559.  ■  Defence  of 
the  Apology,'  533,  £59.  Lectures  In 
rhetoric  at  Oxford  by,  515.  n. 

'  Jew  of  Malta,'  play  of,  ii.  170. 

Jewish  Letters  of  Argens,  ilL  570. 

Jews,  their  theory  of  natural  law,  L  300. 
ii.  509.  The  Cabbala,  L  302.  391. 
Cabbalistic  and  Rabbinical  authors, 
ii.  3T9.  Invention  of  Hebrew  vowel 
points,  iiL333.  Their  history,  L  330. 
Their  l■w^  IiL  600. 

Joachim.electorof  Braudenburgh,L  2R6 

Joan,  Pope,  Apotheosis  of,  i.  217. 

Jobert,  bis  '  La  Science  des  Medailles, 
iii.  356. 

Jodelle,  dramatist  and  poet,  ii.  114.118. 
Tragedies  by,  163.  ComediesoF,  163, 
I   Johannes  Secimdus,  L  433. 
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'  Jdhn  tba  Giguilicidr,'  populu  t«le  ol, 

John  Mdpighino,  or  JtAn  of  ItAvcniu, 
i.  BO. 

II.,  KingofCutile,  &Tour*Inni- 

ing.  i.  SI. 

XXr.,  Pope,  logic  of,  L  17. 

Jofad  of  Spire,  printer,  i.  160. 

Johnaon,  Dr.  Samuel,  hii  Lim  of  (he 
Foetm,  iii.  4Ta.  475.  a.  480.  1H6. 
Hemerki  on  Denliam,  iiL  31.  On 
Covle;,  32.  553.  On  Shekipnre,  93. 
His  life  uf  Sir  Thomu   Bro«ne,5I6. 

John  WD,  the  *  Seren  Champion*  of 
Chriatendom'  by,  11  318. 

Jaioville,  Dt,  amcient  mviuMript  letter 
of,  i.  55.  a. 

Janaon,  Ben,  his  '  Ever?  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour,' merit  of,  ii.  1 86.  'Errr^Man 
ojl  of  hia  Humour,'  196.  Hia  minor 
poetTf,  iiL  19.  Hit  plaja,  94.  Hie 
'rtlchemiit,'  95.  >  Vol  pone,  or  the 
Foi,"  96.  '  The  Silent  Woman,'  97. 
Paatoral  drama  of  the  ■  Swl  Shepherd.' 
43.  46  9n.  Hia  '  Diacoreriea  nude 
upon  Hen  and  Matter,'  154.  n.  En- 
gliih  Grammar  br,  155. 

Jonaton,  Arthur,  hia  ■  Delloio  Poetorum 
Scotorum,'  iii.  53.    Hi*  '  Paalms,'  it. 

,  Natural  Hiator;  of  Anlmala, 
b<r,  ill  S06.  584. 

Jorton'i  Life  of  Eraamus,  i.  990. 

Joubert,  eminent  in  medicine,  at  Moot- 
pelier,  ii.  S4T. 

Journal  dea  Scaraot,  IiL  545,  546. 

Jouvancr,  Lalm  otxiooa  of,  iiL  845. 

Joriua,  i^iuluB,  hia  Hiatorj  of  Raman 
Fiahei,  L  466.  470. 

Juda,  Leo,  Latin  tranalation  of  the 
Scripturet  by,  L  3B1. 

•  Judiciam  de  Stylo  Hiatorico '  of  Sciop- 
piua,  ii.  S85. 

'Jugemena  dea  Scavana,'  Bsillet'*,  iii. 
55a 

Julian  Calendar,  iL  299.  InTCnlion  of 
the  sycla  of  the,  by  Scaliger,  i.  591, 
533. iL  S95. 

Julie  d'Angennea,  IiL  137.  '  Tbe  Gar- 
land of  Julia,'  137.  164. 

Jungiut,  hia  '  lugoge  Phytoaeopiea,'  iii. 
586. 

Juniua,  Francii,  rersion  of  Saripture  by, 
i.  573.  ii.  £48. 

.  Hadrian,  lexicon  of;  i.  344. 

Jurieu,  polemical  writer,  iii.  S89.  n. 
549. 

Jurisprudene^  CitII  or  Roman  La*,  L 
65.  409.  iL  543.  iii.  455.  The  golden 
age  of,  iL  70 — 75.  Natural  Juris- 
prudence,  ii.  684.     [See  Law.] 


Justiniui,    Code  and    Pandects,    L  61. 

4ia  iiL  456.     Norelaof,  63. 
JuTenal,  i.  1 89. 

Kaimes,  Lord,  hia  commentary  on  Shak. 

Kant,  tbe  metaphyaidi 


ing,  136,  I 


Kepler,  hia  ■  TabulK  Rodolphinte,'  iL 
SSn.  Ilia  logarithma,  iii.  175.  Hia 
nev  geometry,  ib.  Hia  '  Stereometria 
dolionim,'  176.  Hia  '  Commentariea 
on  the  planet  Mars,' 186.  And  aMro- 
noDiical  diacoTeiiea,  IBG,  187.  Hit 
diacorerie*  in  <q>liea,  i09.  On  gra- 
Titation,  193. 

King,  Gr^ory,  on  tbe  political  atite  of 
England,  iii.  454. 

>  King  and  no  King,'  plaj  oC  iiL  lOI. 

Kings,  the  popei  claim  the  power  of 
deposing,  i.  563.  Engagements  oC  to 
their  aubjerts,  it  38—45.  56a  568. 
Nature  of  aoTereign  paver,  ii.  55.  61. 
SiO.  535.  549.  Opinion  of  Puthn- 
dmf,  iii  430. 

KIrcher,  Alhtnasiui,  the  ■  Mandut  aub- 
terraneua'  o(  iiL  594.  On  China, 
601. 

'Knight  of  the  Burning  Peitle,' ]^y  of, 
iii  109. 

KnollcB,  faia  grammar,  L  518.  History 
of  the  Turk*,  it.  iiL  147. 

Knott,  the  Jetuit,  vritii^  of,  il  394. 

Knowledge,  Hobbet'a  de6DiUoo  tO,  ii. 


Labbe,  ntilip,  u.  S7S.  355. 

La  BruT^  tbe  CharMtart  of,  iii.  419 

Lacepede,  M.,  ■  Zoology'  of,  ii.  338. 

La  Craii  du  Maine,  iL  909.  365. 

La  Croic,  M.,  reriewer,  iii.  548. 

Latin,  Pomponiua,  i.  169.  810.  593. 

La  Fare,  poet,  iiL  469. 

La  Fayette,  CouDtcas  de,  ber  nord*,  iii 


563. 


La  Foulaine,  Fables  oC  iiL  464.  563.  n. 
566. 
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I«  Hupe,  critiunni  t>r,  u.  lIT.iii.  169. 

895.  46fi,  47a  507.  537. 
Lunewr,  French  poeL,  ILL  469. 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer,    '  DUloguei,'  &c. 

of,  ii.  364.  51S,  513.  5B3.      Kenurki 

by,  on  tbe  style  of  the  Ftench  !*□- 

piMgB,  iil  M3. 
Ls  None,   politiotl    ■nd  miliUry   dis- 

couTK  oT,  ii.  43.  313.  a. 
L*  Placecte,  hi*  ■  Enus  de  Morale,'  iiL 

393.  403. 
Lalemaodet, '  Decinona  PliiloMpbio ' 

Lamb,  Chules,  '  Spmmens  of  Early 
English  Poeu,'  il  I  Ta  n. 

Lambert  of  A>chaB*cnbiirg,  L  69. 

I^mbetb  Articles  of  Wbitglft,  ii.  330. 

Lamtunui,  his  Horsce.  L  4S6.  His  Ci- 
cero, 487.  Hii  Plautui,  Demosthe- 
nn,  and  Lucretius,  48T. 

Itni,  ■  Rhelorio  or  Art  of  Speaking' 
ofi  iiL  537. 

Lancelot,  author  of  the  Port  Royal 
Greek  Grammar,  I  494.  iiL  345. 
His  French  Grammar,  5.'^. 

Lancilotti,  his  ■L'hoggidi,  or  To-Day,' 
iii.  336. 

Landino,  critic,  i.  161.  178. 

I^nfranc,  Archb.,  and  bis  schools,  I  13. 
67.  69.    Knovledge  of  Greek  by,  93. 

I«Dgius,  Rodolph,  i.  181. 

Language,  Hobbes  on  the  origin  and 
abuse  of,  ii.  469.  4Sa  487.  Origin 
of  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
i.  19.  33.  48.  On  the  Angla-Saxon 
and  English,  43.  Armlnian,  468. 
Arabic,  ib.  .Xthiopic,  ib.  Chaldee 
and  Syriac  467,468.  iii.  895.  French, 
l  309.  ii.  SOS.  iii.  137.  142.  529.  537. 
German,  IiL  33.  Greek,  i.  95.  iL 
S08.  Hebrew,  ■  467.  iii.  393.  Ita- 
lUn,  i.  19.  33.  43.  ii.  803.  iiL  136. 
Spanish,  L  418.  Tuacan,  449.  472. 
ii.  91.  OrienUl,  L  S57.  314.  467.  U. 
347.  iiL  331.  600.  Persian,  iL  347. 
Tamul  and  Indian,  iii.  608 
searches  of  Ducange,  Le  Bauf,  Bo- 
namy,  Muratori,  aod  Raynouard  on, 
L  30.  3S.  Dalgamo's  idea  of  an  unl- 
Tersal  language,  iiL  363.  Locke'g 
methods  for  acquiring,  435.  Bou- 
houT'i  remarks  on,  537.  Compariion 
of  ancient  and  modem,  53 B.  Fabri- 
eius  on  the  language  of  brutes  809. 
[Sea  Greek,— HebrL'V,  —  I^tia,-- 
Grammar, — Lexicon,  &c.  Ac] 

Languet,  Hubett,  'Vindicjn  contra  ty- 
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rannoa'  oiually  ascribed  to,  ii.  35.  37. 

Republican  notions  of,  48.      Theoriea 

of,  repudiated,  530. 
Lapide,  Comeiiut  a,  Commenuries  of, 

iL  S55. 
Laritey,  French  comedies  by,  ii.  164. 
Lorioque,  M., '  Alia  aui  Kefugiei'  at- 
tributed to,  iii.  449. 
La  Buc,  French  sermons  of,  iii.  393. 
Lasea,  novels  of,  ii.  312. 
Lucaris,Constantiiie,i  148.  Hi*  Greek 

Grammar,  168. 
—  ■■■• — ,  John,  Greek    (irammar  ot,  i. 

364.  D. 
I^timer,  William,  Greekscholar,  I.  333. 

Latimer,  Sermoni  by,  i.  374.  iii.  145. 

Latin,  poetry  of  Ihe  dark  igtt,!.  10: 
Latin  of  the  beat  ancient  authors,  30i 
Low  I.alin,  31.  Poets  and  poetry 
(modern),L  193.  365.430.  iL  143. 146. 
303.  iiL  49.  54.  490.  Bay*,  i.  309, 
317.  440.441.  iiL  51.  Vulsar  dia- 
lect, L  SO.  Edition!  of  Classics, 
168.  238.  473.  477.  515.  iL  279.  iiL 
344.  346.  Early  editions  of  Latin 
authors,  L  331.  485.  531.  Latin 
irriters,  330.  ii.  984.  Progress  of 
L«tin  style,  L  83.  971.  444.  493.  ii. 
143.  289.  iiL  345.  Sutc  of  classio 
learning,  L  499.  509.  iii.  344.  Com- 
parison of  cultiTation  of,  in  England 
and  oil  tbe  Continent,  L  519.  La- 
tinity  of  the  setenteenlh  century,  iL 
383— B9a  Locke's  method  ot  teach- 
ing, iiL  434.  Latin  metres  imitated 
in  (he  modem  languages,  ii,  94.  118. 
133,  Latin  compared  wilh  FivDeh 
and  Italian, iii.  538.  [See 'Learning;' 
'Language.'] 

Latini  Brunetto,  philosophical  treads* 
of.  L37.  117. 

Latinus  I^nius,  his  classicsl  eminence, 

I^atitudinarians,  tenets  of  the,  iL  333. 


Re- 


Laura,  Petrarch's,  real  existence  of,  dis- 
puted, iL  203. 

Laurentiau  Library  purchased,  L  174. 
474. 

Law,  early  MSS.  books  of,  on  parch- 
ment, i.  60.  I-egalstudiesbcilitated, 
ib.  Unwritten  feudal  customs  reduced 
into  treatises  ;  Roman  and  Civil ; 
Codes  of  Hieodoaiua  and  Justinian, 
61,  69.  410.  Study  of  Civil,  iL  73. 
iii.   433.  446.     Not  couolenaaeed  ta 
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France,  ii.  75.  Of  Nations,  76.  78. 
514.  iii  433.  458,  Writers  on  Bo- 
man  Juriaprudenee,  ii.  73.  4E5.  On 
Public  Law  by  Victoria,  44.  78, 
Eternal,  505.  He*ealed,  548.  On 
the  Lav  of  Nature,  55.  509.  532. 
547.  iii.  397.  404.  411.  433.  434. 
458.  555.  Writers  on  Jurisprudence, 
ii.  70— 75.  Cnnon  Law,  76.  Susrei, 
'  De  Legibns,'  iL  502.  507.  525,  543. 
Lribniti  on  Roman,  iii.  455.  Spancer, 
■  De  I.egibuB  Hebmorum,'  600, 
French  l&wjrcrs,  iL  79. 

Lajramon,  peculiarities  in  tbe  worlu  of, 
L  45. 

Laixrilto  de  Tormes,  by  Mendou,  I 
443.  ii.  S14. 

League,  CMbolic  teneti  of  Ibe,  iL  43— 
45.      SaliTe-Menipp^  upon  tbe,  199, 

Leake,  CoL,  Reaearehe*  in  tbe  Moras, 
U95, 

Leamioj^  retmapaet  of,  in  tbe  Middle 
Ages,  i.  1.  Loss  of,  on  the  &II  of  the 
Roman  Empire  of  the  West,  S.  It* 
rapid  decline  in  the  Nilh  century,  3. 
Tbe  eburch  an  asylum  for,  A.  Pro- 
fiine  learning  obnoiious  to  tbe  Chris, 
lian  priesthood,  4.  ;  their  influence  in 
tbe  preasTTatiofi  of,  5.  Clerical  edu- 
earion  rcTi* ed  in  tbe  monasteries  of 
Irdand,  5,  Classical  learning  rcTiTcd 
M  York,  and  in  the  Anglo-Saion 
ehurcb,  6,  7.  Its  progresa  in  tbe 
tenth  century,  7.  tO,  Circunulaneea 
that  led  to  the  reviral  of,  1 1.  In  tbe 
Afieenth  eetttury,  i.  lOG.  Frogren 
of  polite  learning,  arts  and  sciences, 
513.  it  391,  iii.  S48.  Decline  of, 
L  499--5C9.  Effects  of  the  Reform- 
ation on,  L  309.  335.  Resistsnce  to, 
886,  Theological,  iL  398.  354.  of 
England,  L  Sm.  iiL  348.  i,  256.  938. 
343.  Germany,  306.  338,  337.  499, 
SOa  iii.  244.  July,  i.  .TO9.  Spain, 
335.     Scotland,  375.  521. 

I^  Bouf,  researches  of,  L  2a  33. 

Lebriia,  Nebriaaenai^  i.  173.  335. 

Le  Clerc,  Jobn.  eriticiims  of,  iiL  848. 
874,  893.  His  commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament  and  Bibtiolh^uea 
Uaiverselle,  &e,  974.  Support  a( 
Cudworth  by,  305.  Hit  series  of 
Reriews,  S4S.  His  •  Parrbsusna,' 
552.  On  the  Duties  of  Eeclesiastical 
Historians,  i.  569.  Defence  of  Gro- 
lins  by,  iL  334.  Critique  du  Fere 
Simon  by,  Ui.  388,  Hia  influence 
over  Prolesunt  Europe,  449. 


blood,  ii 


596.      Difoonry  at  spCT' 
59B. 


L^^end,  Golden,  L  131. 

Leer's  lupposed  forgeries,  L  99.  n. 

L'  Endoa  Ninon,  iiL  469- 

I«  Grand,  mctaphyaician,  iiL  318, 

Leibnita,   abserrstions  of;  L  316.  iL  1' 

436.  463.  iii.  378.       His 

ance  with  Boasuet  on  a 

in  religion, 366.      'On  II 

455.    iL    17.     'Frotogaa'  of,     595. 

His  admiralian  of  Bacon,  iL  432. 
Leieeater,  Eail  of^  charges  against  Oi> 

ford  Unirertitjp  by,  L  515.  n.      Preas 

of,  518.    Dmmatic  company  of,  iL  168. 
Leigh')  •  Critic*  Sacra,'  ii.  35T. 
Leipaie  preaa,  the,  L  928.     The  'I«ip. 

aig  Acts,'  first   German  Rmiew,  iiL 

548. 
La  Lon^,  Folyglott  of,  iiL  600. 
Le    Maistre,    forenfio   apeecbca   oi,    iiL 

143-115.  392. 
Lctneue,  Italian  poet,  iii.  463. 
Lemery,   bis  ■  Coun  de   Cbymie,'  iiL 

581. 
Leo  Aftioanus,  travels  in  AAica  by,  iL 

X.,  the  patron  of  ibe  literati  of 

his  age,   L  263.  990.  317.  433.  471. 

Hia   authority  attacked   by  Lnther. 

893. 
Leon,  Fr*  Luis  Ponce  de,  poetry  of;  iL 

103. 
Leonard  of  Pisa,  algebraist,  L  455.  ■■ 

iL  SSI.  834  n. 
Lconiccnus,  Nieolss,  physician,  L  459. 


Leonine  rhyme*,  i.  74. 

Lepidus,    comedy    attribuled    to,    and 

other  works  of,  i.  si 7. 
Lerminier,  '  HisL  G^  Droit,'  by,  iU 


Leroy,  canon  of  Rouen,  satire  on  iba 

■League'  by,  iL  193. 
Le  Sage,  Gil  Blai  of,  iL  914.  UL  161. 
L'Estrange,    Sir   Roger,  hasp's  FaUea 

by,  iiL  553. 
Lealie,    bis    'Short    Uelhod   with    the 

Deists,'  iii.  388. 
Less,  cafuistical  writings  of,  iL  503. 
Le  Tourneur,  dramatist,  iiL  184. 
Leundavius,  his  Persian   of  Xenopbon, 

L  485,  486. 
Leraneur,  acquainted  with   the  cireu- 

lalion  of  the  blood,  i.  463.  iii  814. 
Lc*iU,  Eliai,  tbe  lewiwd  Jew,  i,  467. 

iii.  829. 
LeiioDna,L33a&e. 
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296. 


467. 


iii.  ass.  Crerf,  Meurum,  ii.  E77. 
Burets,  i.  516.  CntUn,  168.  3:il. 
PhiToriau*,  L  3ST.  PliUeiDon,  387. 
Scapula,  498.  Oetnar,  S31.  n. 
Hadrian,  344.  Coiutaotine,  4S9. 
Sl«.  II.  SUpbeni,  489.  Mortelt, 
616.  Hdntw,  4GT.  iii.  295.  St- 
riae, saj.  u.  S47.  PeDUglottoD,  iii. 
888.        HepUglotUm,     600.  [See 

Dictionaries.  ] 

Lerdeo,  Univtiaity  of,  il.  357.  Pro- 
retton  of,  iiL  SS5.  Tbe  Library  at, 
ii.  SfS.  iii.  £86.  S33. 

Libaoiua,  copied  bjr  Ben  Jonaon,  iii 
97.  D. 

Libertj,  e**il,  defined  bj  Locked  iii. 
44a 

,    natural,  iL   533.      Keli^ui, 

345.      [See  Law,] 

Libiatie^  —  of  Alcala,  i.  4T4.  ii.  858. 
AuDgerrillr,  L  107,  Augtburg,  474. 
Bodleian,  ii.  858.  iii  831.  Cambridge, 
ii.  858.  CraaneT,  L  345.  Conjnui 
M  Buda,  163.  Duks  of  GlouccKter, 
107.  ii  958.  Ur.  Hunter  an 
Englirii  Honaitic  i  107.  Under 
EdnrdVI.,  344.    OfFlorenee,  1T4. 


109. 


Ferrai 


474.  ii.S58.  Grollier,  i.  395.  Hei. 
delberg,  ii.  S58.  lUlj,  1.  474.  Rome, 
il  858.  LeTden,  ii  358.  iii  386. 
333.  Paii^  li.  258.  Nicolai  V.,  i 
163.  Sion  College,  iii.  83.1.  S^- 
Dunca,  ii.  358.  Strmtbourg,  i.  474. 
Vatiein.  148.  474.  ii  858.  Vieniu, 
L  474.  ii  358.  Veaiee,  L  474. 
Dr.  William.'*,  ii  77.  Pari.,  i  75. 
ii  S5S. 

Uburoio,  bii  '  Volgari  Eleganiie,'  i. 
448. 

Liccto,  Fortunio,  ii  371. 

■  Life  ii  a  Dream,'  Tragi-coniedj  of 
Calderon,  iii  59. 

Ugblfoot,  Biblical  mitks  of,  ii  357. 


Li];,  dramatic  vriter,  ii,  174.  179. 
Lilly,  writing!  of,  i  373.  ii.  174.      HU 

■  Euphueh'  194.  196.  iii  16.  33. 
Limborch,  an  Arminiui  diTine,  iii  ST3. 

887.  389, 
Ijnacre,   eminent  Engliih  phjucian,   i. 

833.  356.  878.     Worki  of,  33S. 
Lincnn    KcaAemy  at   Home,   iii    19(X 

334. 
Linoy,   M.   La  Roui  de,   •  Doeumena 

Inidita'  ot  i.  88. 
Linen  paper  UNd  in  1100^  i  54.     In 

1309,  JT. 


Lipaim,  Ju^liu,  hi)  Pulybiu*  and  T^ 
citus,  L  486.  On  tbe  Roman  mili- 
tary Syitem.  5^6.  On  Ronan 
Antiquitiea,  597.  Hit  ityle,  908. 
508.  n.  ii  873.  He  Tenouaees  the 
FroteMant  creed,  i.  S59.  Tbe  '  Fo- 
lillca'of,  ii  49. 

LiriDentis  ^ncentiua,  iL  335. 

Liron,  on  tbe  Origin  of  the  Freneh 
language,  i.  23.  Remaiki  of^  ii. 
997.  n. 

Lille,   De,  hit  map  of  tbe  world,  iii 


Polid]  edition  of  Scriptunn 
by,  i.  574. 
Liiter,  Dr.,  hia  ■  Sf nopsia  Conchylio. 


i.  585.     On  Botany 


On 


Geolog]!,  il 

Literature  of  Europe,  Literary  earn- 
■pondencc,  ii.  363. 

Literature,  in  tbe  Middle  Ages  to  the 
end  of  fourteenth  eentury,  i.  1 — 83. 
From  1400  to  1440,  S4— 141. 
From  1440  to  tbe  close  of  titUenth 
century,  148—963.  Froml«)0to 
1530,  263—919.  From  1520  (o  1550, 
330 — 347.  TheologiciL  Lrterature, 
948—383.  533—573.  ii  398—^66. 
iii.  858—898.  Moral  and  Political, 
Speculative  Philoaophy,and  Jurispru- 
dence, i.  383—4:2.  ii  S — 30.  28— 
81.  367— (90.  495—589.  iii  300— 
387.  389 — 45S.  Litentur«  of  Taste 
and  Poetry,  i  413 — 451.  ii  BS.  147. 
ia  3 — 55.  459-493.  Scientific  and 
MiKjelUneouB,  L  452 — 474.  iii.  171 
— 806.  807- S3B.S74 — 606.  Aninent 
Literature,  L  477—533.  ii  219— 
967.  971-996,  iii  343—857.  Dra- 
matic, ii  149—186.  iii  57.  13.3. 
495—538.  Prose,  u.  188—918.  ui. 
195— 169.  .t39— i73. 

Liturgy,  Albican,  by  Wbitaker,  i.  516. 

Liry,  hii  History,  L  52a    Commentary 


!81. 


LIuyd'i  mapi  of  England  i 
Lobel,  the  '  Stirpium  advent 


1569,  i 


Loci  Communes,  or  theological  lystems, 
i  356.  5G6. 

Theologici,  i  566. 

Locke,  John,  bis  philosophy,  ii.  459. 
iii  881.  339.  Ilia  •  Letteron  Tolera- 
tion,' 89a  n.      Hb  originality  and 
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loTC  of  truth,  38S.  Hii  '  Emj  on 
tha  Human  Undcntuidiag,'  ii.  45S. 
493.  ML  914.  M3,  364.  a.  ti  teg. 
Hit '  Conduct  of  the  Underatnading,' 
iii.  387.  Merit*  of  hii  '  TreMiw  on 
Education,'  490.  lu  defecta,  4SI. 
I  On  Government,"  ii,  48,  iii.  440— 
447.  'On  the  Coinage,' 452,  Ilii 
eiile,  449,  On  the  imperfection  and 
abuH  of  wordi,  iJi,  86.  ObMirationi 
on  hU  aLrle  bj  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
and  Mr.  Mill,  iii,  371.  n.  SS9.  Hii 
Logic,  315.  SGS. 

Lockhart,  Mr.,  Spaniib  Balladi  of,  ii. 
lis.  n. 

Lodbrog,  Regner,  >ong  o^  i.  la 

Lodge,  poenu  and  plaj*  of,  iL  125, 
174. 

Loguitbmis  intentioo  of  b;  Napier,  iii. 
173, 

Logic,  of  CassiodoTUi,  L  3.  n.  The  Pa- 
risian Khool  of,  14.  Science  of, 
3S3.  TrealiMS  on,  iL  371.  The 
AriMotloan  method.  IT.  377.  478. 
D.  iii  301.  or  Dmcaitea,  u.  16.439. 
456.  Of  Ganeadi,  387.  iii.  309— 
313.319.  Of  Hobbea,  ii,  493.  Of 
Jevi  Silvain  Regii,  iii.  317.  The 
Port  Royal  '  Art  de  Penter,'  303. 
SSa  332.  369,  Of  Locke,  315. 
365.  tttrq.  OfNiioliua,  it.  17.  Of 
Aconcio.  IS.  Of  Hsmiu,  L  388, 
389,  39a  il  SO.  36S.  Of  Bacon, 
1 6.  399—438.  Of  Wallis,  iii.  303. 
Of  Wilion,  ii.  909.  Sjllogirtic  Lo- 
gic, 429.  n.  493,  499.  a. 

Ia^os,  the  Trinitarian  controversy,  iii. 
279. 

Lohenilein,  imititor  of  Orld,  iii.  471. 

Lombard.  Peler,  TheologJ  of.  i.  13. 

Lombardi,   the    national   lilerature    of, 

Longinui.  translation  by  Boileau  of,  iiu 

545. 
Lcngoliui,  Latin  acbuiar,  L  £71.  318. 

iL  389. 
Longomontanu)^  scientific  vriling*   of, 

'  I.«ohing-Glaai  far  London,'  play  of,  ii. 

Lope  da  Rueda,  dramatic  writer,  i.  435. 

de  Vega,  ii.  106.  154. 

Lord's  Prayer,  the,  in  forty  languages, 

LoreniD,  Italian  poetry  of,  i,  194. 

de  Medici,  printing  preii  of,  i. 

167.  Library  of,  174.  Description 
of  his  vUla  at  Fiesole,  176,  HU 
character,  174. 


of. 


144.  n, 
Louis  of  Germany,  oath  of^  L  23. 

—  ■      the  Deboonair,  i,  7, 

IH.,  victory  oF,  i.  10. 

XII.,   high  refinement  of  Fnaeh 

language  in  the  reign  of,  iiL  539. 

X11I„  popularity  of  infidel  prin- 
ciples in  the  court  of,  il  364.  High 
cultivation  of  hit  court,  ill  SO. 

XIV.,  ill  34S.     His  dispute  »llh 

Innocent  XI.,  259.  His  reign. 
427.  493.  Poett  and  literati  of  bis 
age,  ii.  510.  iu.  67.  417.  466.  491. 
531,  533.  535.  Edict  of  Nantas  re- 
voked by,  263.  388. 

Lounin,  oolite  of,  t 
reiitcd  by  command  of  Cbarki  V., 
382. 

LoTB,  the  (heme  of  ancient  minstrel^  L 
38.      Hobbea'i  ootioa  of,  iL  484, 

'  Love  for  lave,'  play  oC  iii,  5S7. 

Lovelace,  poetry  of,  iii.  45.  462. 

Lower,  anatomical  reaearehes  o^  iii. 
596,  5' 


539.  il  500. 

'  Loyal  Subject,'  play  of,  iii  103,  104. 

Luca,  Fra,  aigebniit,  I  457. 

Lucau,  Fhaisalia  of,  i.  173.  iii.  471. 
473,  541,      May's  lupplemwil,  54. 

Lucian,  true  history  of;  iii.  563.  565. 

Ludolph't  account  of  Abyssinia,  ui. 
601, 

Lulli,  the  musical  eampeKr,  iiL  517. 

Lully,  Raymond,  bii  new  method  of 
reasoning,  I.  316,  317.  Ealolled  by 
Bruno,  ii.  13. 

Luteinius,  Greek  tcholar,  I  S70. 

Lnther,  Martin,  bit  thesU  ai  to  Indul- 
gences  tnd  Purgatory,  i.  293.  Po- 
pularity of,  294.  Comparison  be- 
tween, and  Zwingle,  295.  351. 
Archdeacon  Hare  on  the  teneU  of, 
i,  998 — 301,  □■  Hit  translation  orthe 
New  Testament  in  1592,  359.  379. 
Roberttim'a  picture,  370.  Accouolof 
fait  dangerous  tenets,  997.  Explana- 
tion of  fait  doctiinct,  998.  566.  ii.  33a 
Hit  writinfp,  L  395.  n,  302,  37a  372, 
Satires  on,  439.  Hit  controversy 
with  Erasmus,  354.  His  ttyhi  of 
preaching,  358,  Confetrioo  of  Augs- 
burg, i,  ?5S!.  Hia  character,  3T0, 
Hishymnt,37a  Hia  critical  opinions, 
ill  322.  n.  Lutheran  principles  of 
the  Italian  writers,  i.  363.  Of  II 
Spaniards,  367.  Of  the  T 
ill  266. 
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Luthenns,  etingta  of  Erumus  aguiut, 
L  909.  Their  duputes  vitb  the  HA- 
letian  reFbrmen,  3S1.  HocdUl;  be- 
tween Ifae  Lutbenn  uid  CaWiniitic 
chuTcbes,  54T.  Hjvant  ot.  3T9. 
Churchei  of,  ii.  309.  330,  362.  iiL 
is.     Snend  eriticiani  o^  ii-  355. 

•  Lutria,'  tfae,  nF  Boilemu,  iii.  466. 

Ljcophron,  Cunndra  of,  iii   18. 

Ljcofthenea,  Connd,  ii.  964. 

Lydgite,  hii  poenu,  i.  194.  311.  498. 

Lydiat,  ChioDolo^;  at,  ii.  S94. 

Ljudiaj,  Sir  Dand,  merit  of  hu  pocmt, 
i.483.  440. 

Lyon,    Mr.,   the   bunder   of   Harrow 

Lyon*,  On  pren  at,  i.  998. 
Lyric  poetry,  ii.  91.  □.  iii-  9.  461. 
LyeiM,  Athenian  orator.  L  518. 

Maani.  Lady,  an  Anyrian  Cbiutian, 
TrSTcli  and  AdTenlurei  of,  iiL  99S. 

Macarius,  Greek  lexicon  compiled  by, 
L  91.  n. 

Macaronic  poetry,  invention  of,  iL  94. 

M'Crie,  Dr.,  Hiitory  of  the  ReformaLon 
in  Spun  by,  i.  1 74.  363.  n.  366.  n. 

M'Culloch,  Mr.,  obaervation)  of,  iiL 
451.  n. 

MachiaTel,  Nicolas,  hia  writings  in  po- 
litical philoeopby,  i.  402.  Hi>  trea- 
tise of  '  the  Prince.'  403.  ii.  33.  514. 
Appointed  lecretary  of  goTemroent  at 
Florence,  i.  409.  Sought  the  pa- 
tronage of  Julian  d?  Medici,  tb.  Pro- 
bable influeneei  that  goiemed  him, 
403.  Character  of  his  maiinu,  409. 
Palliation  of  the  doctrines  in  hia 
'  Prince,'  403.  Type  of  hia  '  Prince,' 
it  906.  Hia  Discourses  on  Liiy,  L 
406.  Leading  principles  o^  406. 
Pernianenee,  the  object  of  hia  aygteni 
of  gOTemment,  ib.  Influence  of  his 
writings,  407.  His  '  History  of  Flo- 
rence,' iti  luminous  derclopment,  40T. 
iL  aOO.  His  dramas,  i.  956.  His 
'  Mandragola,'  and  >  Clitia,'  comedies, 
433.  ii.  186.  His  '  Belphegor,'  i. 
449.  ComparlKin  of  Bodin's  >  Re- 
public' with,  ii.  68.  His  taste  and 
diction,  189.  The  ■  Golden  Ass' 
from  Apuleius  translated  hj,  1S9. 

Mackenne,  &i  George  Essays  of,  iii. 
559. 

Mackintosh,  ^  James,  on  the  Law  of 
Nations,  ii.  580.  588.  Remarks  on 
Cumberland,  iii.  409. 

Madden,  Sir  Frederic,  on  the  a 
phy  of  Kiakspere,  iL  175.  D. 

Madnesa,  Uobbes  on,  ii.  48T. 

vol-  lU- 


Maffei,  History  of  India  by,  ii.  953. 
Magalotli,  letters  oC  iii.  599- 
Msgdeburgenses,  Centuria,  L  568.  5TO. 
M^eburgh,  ni^  of,  poem  On,  iL  144. 

Magdelenet,  French  lyric  poet,  iii.  50.  n. 

Magellan,  cireunmaTigator,  i.  469.  iL 
251. 

Maggi,  poems  of,  UL  463. 

Magic,  writers  on,  iL  379. 

Magistrates,  duty  of,  ii.  57. 

Magnen,  theories  of,  ii.  37S. 

Msgnedim,  medical,  iii.  99a 

,  terrestrial,  ii.  23S. 

Magno,  Celio,  the  '  Iddio'  of,  iii.  461. 

'  Maid's  Metamorphosis,'  play  o^  ii.  1 79. 

' Tragedy,'  pla^  o?  iU.  99. 

Maillard,  sermons  of,  i.  374. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  iu.  503. 

Mairet.  French  dramatist,  iii.  68.  His 
'  Sophonisbe,'  75. 

Maitland's  Letter  on  the  Dark  Ages, 
L  946.  u. 

'  Msitre,  Palelin,'  a  French  farce,  i. 
210.  D.  216. 

Msitlure,  his  life  of  Henry  Stepheni,  i. 
489.  n.      On  Scapula,  493. 

Malaga,  collegiate  institution  at,  i.  IT, 

Malala,  John,  Chronicle  of,  iiL  251. 

Maldonat,  his  Commentaries  on  the 
ETsngelists,  L  568. 

Mslebranclie,  his  imitation  of  Descartes, 
ii.  436.  His  •  TraitS  de  la  Nature  et 
la  Grace,'  iiL  973,  ■  Letttes  du  p^re 
Malebranche,'  S73,  His  '  Recherche 
de  U  V&it*,'  393--337.  His  cha- 
racter, 339.  Compared  with  Pasoa), 
340. 

Maletbi,  the  Venetian,  translation  of  the 
Bible  by,  L  171.  380. 

Malberbe,   French    poetry   of,   iii.   19, 
~i.  468.    His  gallantry  towarda  Hary 
'  Medicis,  SO. 

Malleiille,  French  poet,  iiL  91. 

Mallory's  '  La  Morte  d' Arthur,'  iL  218. 

Malmesbury,  William  of,  history  by,  L 

Halone's   Shakspeare,    iL    177.  n.    179. 

iiL  86.  94.      Remarks  on   Dryden, 

554.  556, 
Mslpigbi,  botanical  works  of,  iii.  584, 

599.      Experiments    on    the  blood, 

596. 
Maltbtis,  theory  of,  on  poptilation,   iL 

424. 
'  Mambriano,'  poem  of  Francesco  Bello, 

i,  827. 
Mui,  natural  history  o^  iiL  909-     Ha 
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■tote,  ii.  404.  531.  iii.  995,  9B6.  394. 
His  uul,  il  41j.  iii.  310-  Sia.  380. 
[See  FhiloKipli;.]  Human  nkture 
ot,  8S5,  et  i*q,  Metaphjaiesl  inquiry 
ngsrding,  it.  5.  iJL  28a 
Hancinellns.  commentator,  i.  18T. 
JUaocini,  HoTttnat,  Ducbwi  of  Hau- 

ria,  iiL  594. 
MiDderille,  Sir  John,  tbe  TraTeU  of,  L 

362. 
Manetti,  Oionono,  i,  99. 
Manlredi,  the  '  Seminmii'  of,  iL  119. 
Manle;,  Mrc,  ilatementi  of  examined, 

iiL  J  78.  n. 
Mannen,  Hobbea  on,  iL  4SB. 
Mantua,  ebureh  of  St.   Aodrew  at,  i. 

SIS,  n. 
,  boun  of,  patrgni  of  learning,  i. 

235. 
Mantuan,  Baptiala,  Latin  poet,  L  9S9. 

iL  SOS 
Hanuseript,  Greek,  «F  tbe  LoTd"!  Frajrer 

in  Slh  century,  L  86. 
Uanuurtpti,  at  Leyiien,  iii.  9S6.     la 

the   Bodleian  librar]',   O.      Chinese 

HSS.  ib.     GreeV,  I  1S3. 
Haautius,  Aldua,  L  SSI.   509.       [See 

Aldus.] 
,  Aldua,  the   jounger,  L  SIT. 

Library  of,  ii.  959. 
,    Pauliu,    [Paolo    Uanuiio,] 

the  eminent  icholai,  L  393,  394.  486. 

523.  ii.  190.  289.  L  509.      His  Talu 

able  edition  of  Cicero,  335.      Epirtiaa 

of  on   Roman  lawi,  505.  593.      De 

Civitale,  593.  On  Cicero,  iii.  943. 
Msniolli,  his  Zodiacua  Vite,  i.  365.  433 
Mapbwui,  ■  Uiitoryof  India'  by,  i.  507. 

Continuation  of  tbe  jEneid  by,  L  193. 


L  188. 


Mapt,  geogiBpbieal,  a  crite 
gress  in  the  science,  iii. 
charU,  i.  1B9.    469.  n.  ii 


MarsccL  pintaMot,  a  fine 

Eoranby,  iii.  601. 
Manna,  John  Paul,  author  of  the  ■  Turk- 

iib  9py,'  iiL  570~572.  n. 
Maranta  on  medicinal  planta,  ii   939, 

9-ia 
Marbles  KUlptnrei,  and  broniei,  ii.  S59. 

Tbe  Aniudelian  marblei,  391. 
Haiburg  unimuty,  L  SS8.     Botanical 

garden  of,  464. 
Marcellinut  Ammianui,  edition  of  bj 

Valoii,  iii.  948. 
MaTCgraf,  his  Natural  Hiitory  of  Braiil, 

iii.  908. 
.  Marn 


Mareo  Polo,  Tratds  o^  i.  96a  468.   iL 

951. 
MareulAia.  grammatical  mlti  oC  L  3S. 
Mariana,  hi)  '  de  Rege,'  iL  45.  47.  SaO. 

History  of  Spain  by,  258.  D. 
'  Marianne.'  tragedy  of,  by  Hardy,  iiL 

68.     Maim,  iii.  75. 
Harini,  Giovanni  BatUsta,  bad  taste  of 

his  Kfaool,  iii.    5.   31.  S3.    50.    459. 

476.      H'a  •  Adone,'  iiL  5.      Stmy  at 

Psyche,  7. 
Markland,   publication   at  tbe  Cbeatcr 

Myiteriei  by,  L  914, 
Marlianus  on  the  Topography  of  ancient 

Rome,  i.  396.  523.     His  ■  Fasti  COD- 

sulares,'  336. 
Marlowe,  playi  o(  iii  77.      His  '  Coa» 

lire   with  me.'   ii.   195,  196.      Tbe 

'  Hero  and  Leander'  of  Mnsam*.  not 

translated  by  bim,  131.     ■  Tambur- 

laine,'  169.      'Jev   of  Malta,'  ITa 
"-    'Edward  n.' 


Uarmocchini's  trandation  of  tbe  Scrip- 
tures, i.  380. 

Marot,  Element,  simplicity  of  bis  styl^ 
L414.  iiL  31.  465. 

Marriage,  Grotiui  on,  ii.  554.  Puf- 
fendorf  on,  iiL'4I6. 

Man,  the  planet,  eooentricity  of,  iii. 
1B6. 

Marsham,  Sir  John,  his  '  Canon  chro- 
nicus  jEgyptiaeus.'  iii.  £57. 

Hanton,  atuvs  by,  ii.  139.  Dnmatie 
vorkiof,  iii.  lis. 

Marauppini,  L  100. 

Martelli,  bia  tragedy  of '  Tullia,'  L  4S4. 

Martial  d'AuTcrgne,  bii  ■  Vigilea  de  la 
Mort  de  Charles  VII.,'  i.  909. 

Martiany  on  Cbronobigy,  iii.  257. 

Martyr,  Peter,  epistles  U,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  i.  317.  Aaa- 
chranisms  of,  319.  n. 

,  loolog^  of,  ii.  236.  366.  n. 

MarulluB,  Latin  poems  of,  i.  334.  iL 
SOS. 

Marrell,  Andrew,  satires  of,  iiL  484. 488. 

Mary  I.  of  England,  education  of,  L 
343.  Her  reign  UDfavouralile  to 
learning,  i  SIS.  ii.  39.  193. 

,  Queen  of  Scots,  iL  39.  114. 

Masearon,  the  French  divine,  iiL  292. 

Masdeu's  '  Hist  Critica  d*  Espasa,'  L 
119. 

Maseres,  mathematical  works  oC  S. 
991.  n. 

Masius,  the  learned  Hebralat,  u.  948. 

Massa  of  Venice,  anatomist,  i.  463. 

Masainger,  Philip,  his  '  Virgin  Martyr,' 
iii,  114.  Its.     Oeneiml  nature  of  his 
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dnmn,  114.  Hi>deline«tioiuofch«- 
Ttuter,  lie.  Hi)gubj«:tii,tb.  Beuitj 
of  bis  itjk,  I  IT.  Hia  comic  povn^ 
118.  Hii  tngedies,  ib.  Hit  other 
playa,  119.  His  character  of  Sir 
Gilo  Onrnkoh,  IIG.  119.  Critique 
on,  119.  511. 

Huiorab,  the,  of  LtnU,  L  467. 

Mueria  Mediea,  on,  iL  S4I.  346.  iii. 

soe. 

Mathematical  sad  Pbjaicil  Seienoec,  the, 
I  109.  154.  817.  452.  iL  319— S39. 
iiL  ITl.  Mathematical  propoiilioni, 
a.  De  Augmentia  Scieaciarum  of 
Lord  Bacon,  iL  396.  4ST.  Matbe- 
nutic*  of  DcMartei,  463.  Mathema- 
ticiani,  L  113.  iiL  5T4.  Woiki,  i, 
aiT.     Truthi,  iii.  976.  n. 

Malthev  Farii,  Hiitorj  bj,  L  SIS. 

Mathe*!,  Charlea,  coaiediaa,  iii  60.  n. 

Matthewi'i  Bible  of  1 537,  L  379. 

Mattbite,  Pre&ee  to  bis  Greek  Grant- 
mai-,  i.  494.  n. 

Matbias,  edition  of  Gra;  by,  L  33.  n. 

Hatthioti,  hig  botanical  •  Commentariea 
on  DioMOride^'  i.  465. 

Maurice,  Elector  of  Saioay,  deietta  the 
Protettont  eoofederaey,  i.  549. 

Mlurolyciu,  geometrician,  ii.  325.  Hia 
oplical  teats,  i.  Sa   iii.  202. 

Maximilian,  Emperor,  patroaisci  learn- 


162,  417 


Maiime  of  Roebefoucault,  ii 


Maf,  nippleTneDt  to  Lncan  hj,  iii.  54. 

Hiitorj  of  the  Farliaroent  by,  153. 
MaynardrelegBDoe  of  his  French  poetry, 

iiL  3t. 
Majov,  E«iT*or,iii.581.  On  Reqiira- 

tion,598. 
Maurin,  Cardinal,  attempts  to  establish 

an  Italian  Opera  at  Paris,  iiL  517, 
Bible,  the,  I  152.      Its  beauty 

and  scarcity,  153. 
Maaochius,  ^e    Roman    bookseller,    L 

327. 
Maiioni,  his  treatise  'de  triplici  Viti,' 

iL  31.     His  defence  of  Dante,  906. 
Mead,  medical  theory  of,  iii.  599. 
Mechanica,  true  priaciplea  of  the  lavs 

of,  diseoreted   bj   Galileop   iii.  193. 

Of  Descartes,  I9S.      Writen  on,  ii. 


.  SS8.    iii.  355. 


Meckerlin,  Germa 
Medals,   authors  < 

Colleetioni   of  liems    and,    ii.  259. 

[See  Numismatics.] 
Mede  on  the  Apocalypse,  iL357. 
Medici  de  Cosmo',  a  patroo  of  learning 

and  the  arts,  L  148, 149.  iL306.  His 


rulearbitraryand jeaIoUB,864.   Death 

of,  i.  160. 
Uedici,  Lorenio  de',   L  160,  174.  190. 

195.  J97.      Character  ot,  175,      Villa 

of,    ITS.      Botanical   gardens   esta- 

hllshed  by,  464. 
■  House    of,   iL    340.       Eiputsion 

of  the,  fivm  FloreDce  in  1494,  i.  SSS. 
Medidne,   scienee    of,    i    458.      Tba 

Greeks  tbe  founders  and  best  teachers 

of,  459.      Anatomy  and  medicine,  ii. 

S44.  iu.S13.596.     Progress  towards 

aeeurate  inTeitigation,  ii.  246.   Trans- 

Auion  of  the  blood,  iii.  596.     Medical 

theories,  5SS,     Innoialions  in,  L459. 
Mediais,  Marie  de,  iL  153.  iii.  30. 
Megiser,    the    Lord's   prayer    in     forty 

languages,  by,  ii.  250. 
Mehus,  on  tbe  Florentine  liteiatL  L  83. 

His  life  of  TrsTersari,  L  79. 
Meigret,    Louis,    Frcoch    Grammar  o^ 

L  4.^0. 
Meinera,  Comparison  of  tbe  Middle  Agea 

by,  i,  3.  e.  13.  n.  83,  B3.  n.      His  life 

of  Ulric  Ton  Huttcn,  S91 . 
Meister-siagers  of  Gernuny,  i,  10.423. 

iiL  S3. 
Mela  Pomponius,  Geography  by,  i.  fiSS. 
Melanchtbon,  the  Heformer,  i.  S6S.  548. 

ii.  358.     Early  studies  of,  L  956.     A 

promoter  of  Uamilig,  1.  336.   ii.  370. 

HU  adiocscy   of  Aristutlc,  i.  386. 

Guide  to  the  compoailion  of  Sermons 

by,  ii.  358.     His  ad*icc  to  Luther, 


.    351. 


His 


'  Loci    Communes,' 


397.  n.  363.  a.  373.  566.  Views  on 
baptism,  350.  n.  Latin  poetry  of, 
133.  Hit  approbation  of  the  death 
of  Serretua,  555.  Style  of  bis  works, 
497.  His  adversaries,  549.  Chro- 
nicle by,  L  470,  Ethics  of,  S99. 
Purity  of  diction  and  classical  taste 
of,  333,  His  tenets,  L  548,  ii.  330. 
Style  of  preaching,  358. 

Melanges  de  Lilterature,  by  d'Aigonne, 
iiL  551. 

Melchior,  Adam,  the  German  biogra- 
pher, L  500. 

MelTille,  Andrew,  i.  521.  ii.  20. 146. 

Memoirs,  political,  iL  48. 

,  French,  IL  263.  iii.  604. 

Memory,  the,  theory  ot  ii.  445.  465. 

Mens,  Juan  de  la,  L  259.  ii.  205. 

,  Christopher  de  la,  iii.  15. 

Manage,  Latin  poems  of,  iii.  491.  563. 
On  llie  Frenoh  language.  537.  547. 
'  Mcnagiana,'  551. 

Mendicant  Friars,  their  disputations 
promoted  scholastic  philosophy,  i.  17. 
Thnr  supetilitiona  caused  the  return 
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«f  ignorance,  77. 

witb    Eranniu  ■□(!  Reuchlb,  290 — 

992.     Satirised  1>y  ths  regular  moaki, 

i.  134. 
Mendota,  Diego,  Spmith  poet  anil  sUtea- 

man,    i.  419.    ii.   214.    iiL   12.      Hia 

'  Lanrillo  de  Tonnes,'  L  442. 
,    hia   '  Hiatory  of   the  Wat  of 

Granada,' iiL  2S9-   ■  Hutor;  of  Cbina,' 

by,  ii.  259. 
*  Menina  e   Mo9a,'    earl;   Poftugueie 

Ronupce  in  pnne,  L  42a 
Menochiut  '  De  prasuniptioiubui,'   ii. 

543. 
Menot,  sermoiu  or,  i.  374. 
Meniini,  Benedetto,  poems  of,  iiL  4S3. 
'  MepbiWopheles '  of  Marlowe,  11. 1 7 1 . 
Hercator,  Gerard,  his  charts,  ii.  S54. 
Merebant  Tajrion'  school,    atalutea  ot, 

L517. 
—  of  Venice,  anaedj  of,  ii.  185. 

Hercure,  Galanl,  the,  by  ViU,  iiL  546. 
Mercury,  tranaita  of,  iii.  195. 
Heres,  '  Wit's  Treaaurj'  of,  iL  177.n. 

IB4.n.  iiL40.n. 
Uerian,  Voyages  to  the  Indiea  b;,  ii. 

9Sa. 
Mermaid  Club,  account  of  the,  iii.  94. 
Merovingian  period,  barbarisni  of,  i.  6. 
Mersenne.  works  of;  iiL  179.  184.  195. 


the,S, 


:>  of  tbe,  L  13. 


443. 


Merula,  criticisms  of,  i.  1 74. 
Mesmeriam,  modern,  iii.  361. 
Metallurj^,  L  4g6. 
Metapbfsii^  poetrj,  iiL  31. 
MetaphfucB,  iL40S.  405.  n.  434.      {See 

Philosophy,] 
Metastasio,  style  of,  iL  I5S. 
Melius,  of  Alkmaer,  iii  203. 
Metonic  cycla.  L  532.' 
Metre  and  rhythm,  on,  L  £9.      Of  mo- 
dern language,  28. 
Meunius,  writings  of,   ii.  277.  iii.  954. 

On  Grecian  antiquities,  ii.  293. 
Meiico,   natural    history    of,    by    He- 

mandii  d'Onedo,  ii.  240. 
Meieray,  the  Brst  general  faistoiian  of 

Frances  iii.  229. 
Michael  Angelo,  iiL  378.  o. 
Hichel>  M.,  his  ■  Theatre   Francais  bi 

Moyen  Age,"  i.  34. 
Micheli,  Venetian  ambassador,  i.  534. 
Mickle's  translation  of  tbe  '  Lusiad '  of 

Catnoens,  ii.  108. 
Microscope,  the  inTention  ot,  iiL  : 

S97. 
Micyllus,   '  De    re    metric^,'    L  337. 

I^tin  poetry  of,  433. 
Middle  Ages  defined,  i.  S38,     Eminent 


Middleton,  plays  of,  iiL  134. 

Midgiey,  Dr.iCODlinuatoT  of  tbe  'Turlc- 
isb  Spy,' iii.  571.  n.  579.  n. 

MUl's  System  of  Logic,  iiL  371,  979.  n. 

Milling,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  L  SSI. 

Millington,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  591 . 

Milner,  Isaac,  prqu dices  and  partialities 
of,  as  to  tlie  Rerormatlon,  L  S95.  a. 
— 29B.n. 

Mil  Ion,  John,  'Faradiae  Regained'  oC 
L  22G.  iiL  151.  481.  His  ■  Comus,' 
46.  '  Lycidos,'  47.  The  '  Alli^io' 
and  ■  II  Penseroso,'  48.  '  Ode  on  tbe 
Natifity,'  34.  n.  48.  His  SonoeU, 
ii.  89.  iiL  49.  His  discemment,  iii. 
as.  His  Arianism,  iiL  474.  His 
Latin  poems,  iii.  46.  55.  493.  His 
contraieray  with  Salmasius,  ii.  283. 
His  'Paradise  Lost,'  iiL  53.473— 
480.  T)ie  polemical  writings  aClSi. 
S7S.  His  tractate  on  Education, 
420.  Compared  with  Homer,  iiL 
475.  Dante,  476.  Elention  of  hia 
style,  478.  His  blindness,  ib.  His 
paaiinn  for  music,  479.  His  progress 
lo  ftme,  48a  Critique  on,  480, 4S1. 
'  Samson  Agonistea'  of,  481. 

Mind,  the  human,  iii  348.  352.  [See 
Philosophy.  ]  Spinosa  od  the,  iii. 
352. 

Mineralogy,  L  466.  Of  England,  iiL 
595. 

'Minerva'  of  Sanctiusk  a  grammatical 
treatise,  i.  503. 

Minne-singers  of  Germany,  L  38. 

Miranda,  San  di,  Portuguese  poet,  i.  490. 

'Mlrrour  of  Magistrate^'  the,  a  collee- 
tion  of  Stones,  ii.  121.  Induction  to, 
by  Sackville,  121.  167- 

'  MisogODUS,'  an  early  comedy,  iL  IBB. 

•  Miilreas  of  Philarete,'  play  of.  Hi.  44. 

•  Mithndate,'  by  Racine,  bnuliea  of  the 

Miticheilicb,  di^coTCties  of,  ii.  414. 

Modena,  academy  of,  L  366.  iL  SOS. 
961.  Allusioni  to  the  history  of,  IiL 
B.  10. 

Molanuat  German  contravertlst,  iu.  266, 

Moliire,  his  genius  and  dramatic  work^ 
ii.  165.  186.  n.  His  '  L'Aiare,'  iiL 
508.  ■  L'Ecole  des  Fnnines,'  509. 
'  Le  Misanthrope,' 510.  '  LesFemme* 
Savantes,'  510.  *  T<es  Prfcieusei 
Itidicules,'  511.  '  TartuSe,'  SlI. 
'  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'  5IS. 
'  George  Dandin,'  tb.  Character  of 
his  works,  51 3.     '  L'Etourdi,'  506. 

Molina,  hU  treatise  on  Free-viU,  I  551. 
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Hi)  Semi-Felagjui  doctrine,  551.  n. 

i\.  334.      Hi.  tcnew,  iiL  270. 

Uolta,  lUlun  poet, 

i.  433.      HU  Utin 

poetry,  ii. 

■uin,'«»«lreonthe 

Jenilti,iii.  167. 

n.  of  Bodin  on,  iL 

SS.    67.     [SeeKi 

g].      PuBWndorTt 

theory  o^  iii.  43^ 

»slon    on     i.    34S. 

Destruction  of,  no 

iigurj  to  letming. 
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Money  aiid  Coin,  on,  iii.  415.  452. 
Monetary  vntings,  il.  537. 

Monk,  Dr.,  Biabop  of  Gloucester,  iii. 
949.  LifeofBeulleybj,  253  274.  n. 
569.11. 

Monks  MUcked  by  Erumui,  i.  290. 
Despised  in  Gernuuiy  and  Svitierlsnd, 
397.  Various  religious  orders  o(  in 
the  twelfth  oentury,  79.  InTectirea 
againit,  by  Mansalli  and  Alamanni, 
L  365.      By  Reuchlin,991. 

Monstrelet,  hiitarieal  works  of,  i.  235- 

Montagu,  Basil,  remarks  of,  on  Bacon, 
ii.  389,  390.  n.  410.432. 

. ,  Mrs.,  her  Essay,  iiL  94. 

Montaigne. £»ays of,  ii.2S.I92.  Tbeir 
characteristics,  S6.  His  brilliant 
genius,  ib.  His  sprightly  and  rapid 
thoughts,  27.  His  independent  spirit, 
8S.  His  loTs  of  ancient  authors,  ib. 
His  orilieal  opinions,  ib.  His  good 
nnse,  99.  His  moral  leepticiini,  ib. 
AnlmadTernoiM  upon,  30.  The 
obannoftimpl  icily  in  liii  writings,  3], 
33.267.  Alluuons  to,  L  137.  483, 
iii.  983.  5S4.  His  infidelity  ques. 
tinned,  i.  571.  His  egotism,  ii.  31. 
School  of,  512. 

Montanus  Arias,  L  572.  Antwerp 
Polyglott  by,  iL  847. 

MonlBusier,  Duke  de,  suggests  the  Del- 
phin  editions  of  the  Classics,  iiL  246. 
,   Madame,   funeral  sermon 

o^   ii.  105. 


Mini 
313. 

Montesquieu,  the  '  Grandeur  et  Deca- 
dence,' of,  iL  522.  ■  L'Esprit  dei 
Loii,-  545. 

MontfauGon,  reference*  to  his  authority, 
L56, 

Montlue,  memoirs  of,  iL  256. 

Monlpelier,  school  of  medicine  at,  i.  19. 

,  Botanical  garden  o^  ii.  24a 

Montuola.  quoted,  i.  157.  459.  455,  ii, 
221.237.230.  On  the  Microscope.  iiL 
903.      '  Histoire  des  Maihemaliques,' 


Moon,  the,  Wilkins 

New  World' in,  i 
Moore's  History  of  Ireland,  L  _ 
Moors  of  Spain,  Condi's  Hiatorji  of  the, 

■■■  n'"      Moorish   P '  "'" 


.110.  iii.  12.  n. 


Moral  Fictions,  popular  with  the  Aris- 
tocracy, L  132. 

Philosophy,  writers  on,  iiL  3S9. 

Moralities,  dramatic,  LSI6,  In  France, 
216.  435,  In  England,  216.  Used 
■s  religious  satire,  439. 

Morals,  Italian  writers  on,  ii,  31.  En- 
glish writers,  32.  Jesuitical  scheme 
oC  499—501.  Tbeoriea  of  Hobbn 
and  Grotius,  511. 

More,  Henry,  on  Witchcraft,  iii,  299. 
His  metaphysical  philosophy,  ii.  444, 
445,  n.  ill  308.341. 

,    Sir   Thomas,    L   232.   279.    359. 

History  of  Edward  V.  by,  313.  448 
His  <  Utopia,'  and  deriration  of  the 
word,  276.  n. 

Morel,  ilohn,  his  Lexicon,  i,  516. 

,  William,  his  edition  of  Vergara's 

Grammar,  i.  493. 

Moreri,  French  Dictionary  of^  iiL  549. 

Morgan,  Professor  de,  on  geometrical 
errors,  i.  453.  n. 

■  Morganle  Maggiore'  of  Fuld,  L  195. 
iii.  8. 

Marbor.quotBtiavs  from  the  ■  Polyhiatw' 
of,  i.  193.  317.  337.  485.  493.  iL  4. 
37a  iiL  450.  550. 

Morin,  protestanl  theologian,  iii.  393. 

Marison,  Dr.,  Profcnor  of  Botany,  iiL 
586.     His  works,  587. 

Momay,  Uu  Ptessis,  writings  of,  i,  559. 
u.   ii.  303.  309. 

Moronna,  Sonnets  on  the  death  of,  L  414. 

Mosellanus,  Peter,  i.  270.  336.  353. 

Moses,  his  authorship  of  ihe  Pentateuch 
questioned,  iii.  981.  Mosaic  histon 
of  the  Deluge,  &c.  593,  595.  Insti- 
tutions, GOO. 

Mosheim,  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History,' 
L  19.  297.  560.  568.  iii.  270.  n. 

Motbe  le  Vayer,  La,  his  Dialogues,  ii. 
364.  513.  593.  On  French  elo- 
quence, iiL  143. 

Mouflfbt,  bis  '  Theatrum  InsecCbrum,' 
iii.  209. 

Mousset,  French  poet,  ii.  1 18.  n. 

Mulgrsie,  Lord, '  Essay  on  Poetry  '  by, 
iiL  549.  n.      Poems  of,  484.  489. 

Mun,  Thomas,  on  foreign  trade,  iL  530. 
iiL  451. 

Mundsy,  Anthony,  translator  of' 
dis  de  Gaul,'  and  oth      " 
308,  iL  218. 
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HuodinuB,  nutomieal  oorki  of,  i.  115. 

26!.  161. 
Muniter,  SebaMiao,  Oriental  uboUr,  i. 

3SI.  467.  '169, 
—— — ,  Gemun  •ehooli  at,  i.  928. 
Muratorii  Diuertationi,  &b.  of,  quoted, 

i.  3.  D.  13.  SO.  27.  61.  161.  ii.  S4,  S5. 

as,  89.  n.      DeUa  Perfctta  Poeaia,  liL 

3.  n.  6.  o. 
Mureliu,  Maro  AnthonT,  the    •  VaiUB 

Leetionet'  o^  L  483.   iL  881.    Direi^ 

Hij  of  hii  lutjecti,  4S4.  ».      Oratiooi 

of,  504.     Hi*  Latin  itrle,  14S.  504. 

On    the   nuuHore   of    St.   Bartholo- 

Mum,  Arabiaa  treatiu  on  Algebra  by, 

ii.  330.  n. 
MuiB   Aoglioaiue,  colleetioD  of  Latin 

poemt,  iu.  493. 
MuHua,  cdilians  and  tramlations  of,  i. 

S30.  ii.  131.  20a 
Husculus,  Woligang,  theological  mitet, 

i.  566.  56S. 
Music,  iciean  of,  i.3.  Church,  ii.  1 53.  n. 

Operatic,  ib.      Tha  Melodrame,  I5S. 
Miuurui,  Mireut,  the  eminent  Greek 

scholar,  i.  893.  264, 
Mjateriea,  deiire  of  man  to  Biplore,  i. 

199. 
,  dramatic,  their  oripn,  i.  3 1 1 . 

Of  Franco,    316.  437.   ii.  ISS.      Of 

Spun,  i.  358.  ii.  I5«     Of  England, 

i.    438.       or  Germanr,    216.      The 

Chester,  314.  n.    The  Tornley,  314. 
MjsUcalMedieiDC*  of  Paracelsus,  iiL  830. 
Mfgticism,  oo,  iL  3T8.   hi.  380. 
Mjitios  of  the  Roman  Church,  iii.  3B0, 
Hjtbology,  writers  on,  i.  539. 

Naharro,  Torres,  Spanish  comediei  of, 
i.  435. 

Names,  on  the  use  of,  ii.  471.  473,  4T4. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  I.  558.  ii.  343.  He- 
toeation  of  the  edict  of,  iiL  363.  28B. 

NaDteuil,  epigram  on  a  portrait  bj,  iii. 
164.0. 

Napier,  Jobo,  bii  ioTention  of  loga- 
rithms, iii.  ITS.     HisUbles,  174. 

Naplea,  Academj  of  men  of  learning  at, 
i  101.  335. 

Nardi,  history  bf,  L  470. 

Nardini,    '  Roma    Antica'    of,    iL   393. 


I.  171 


i.  254. 
Nash,  diamatio  author,  iL  I6B 

198. 
Natalia  Co^le^  Mythologia  of,  L  48a 
Nations,  rights  of,  iL  564.  573.     [See 


Nature,  law  oC  iiL  3»T.  404.  41 1.  FlHe- 
nomena  (rf,  410.  Hobbes  on  the 
Laws  at,  ii.  533—535.  546.  Puffto- 
darfon,IiL  483.434. 

Naud^  Gabrid,  his  >  Conaidintioiu  tor 
lea  CDupi  d'£tat,'  iL  533,  His  -Nau- 
dtaana,'  3G4.  n.  371.  iiL  BSl. 

Nsugcrius,  Latin  poet.  L  432. 

Navarre,  Queen  of,  ■  Uialoire  da  Amans 
fintunis,' of,  iL  813. 

Navigation,  art  o<;  by  Baldi,  iL  98. 

Ncaoder,  Michael,  urammarian,  L  497. 
'ErotemaU  Ling.  Hebm'  of,  ii. 
348. 

Netherlands,  peiaecation  of  Fnilestants 
in  tbe,  i.  388. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  wiM'kt  o^  ii.  486. 
iiL  304.  579.  His  '  Prindpa,'  SSa 
DeSnition  of  algebra,  by,  iL  £24. 
The  Newtonian  system,  iu.  193 — 
194.  Hii  lUseoTeriei  in  cbemistry, 
S79. 

,  Ninian,  edition  of  Geao   by, 

i.  519. 

Nlbelungen,  the  Lay  of  the,  i.  39. 

Niocolt,  citizen  of  Florence,  L  108. 169. 

Nicene  Uth,  tbe,  iiL  878. 

le  Pile,  biographical  votlt  of. 


L  322.  n.  489.  i 


,31.1 


Nieholaa  V.,  Foptt  a  patron  ofleanung, 

L  143.     Character  oC  143.    'Lettoa 

of  indulgence,'  by,  L  154.     LJbnry 

of,  163,11. 
Nicolas  of  Bagum,  i.  1S8. 
Nicole,  on  the  Protestant  Contrormy, 

&c  iii.  363.  870.  3Sa     '  Easaia  de 

Morale,'  393. 
Niebuhr    on   the  antiquilica  of  Rome. 

quoted,  i.  534. 
Nieuhoff,  account  of  China  by,  IiL  «04. 
Nile,  the  riter,  iL  353. 
Nimlius,    Uarius,   lei 

■errationesio  M.T.Ci 

ii.  889,    His  principle*  of  philoaapbj, 

17,  18, 
Noah,  Seren  Prceepta  of  the  aons  of,  iL 

5ia 
NoTninalists, the, L  IS.  CfKitroreraa oC 

188.  and  Realitta,  184.  ii.  3Ta  491. 
Noodi,  Gerard,  on  Uiury,  iiL  457. 
Norman  poets  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth, 

and  fourteenth  centuries,  L  S3. 
Norria,  <  Easay  on  the  Ideal  World'  by, 

iii.  341. 
North  Sea,  the,  English  diaaareriea  >^ 

■  Noaee   Telpsum,'   poem   by   Sir  Jobs 
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NouF,  Lb,  '  Diieaursn '  ot,  iL  48. 
'  Mourellet  NouTeUes,  Cent,'  L  309. 
NoTcli,  luliui,  L  44S.  li.  Sll.  ill  161. 

8puiiati,iLS1S,SH.ui.l6I.    French, 

L  307.  ii.  8ia.  iii.  563. 
Nowell,  muter  of  WeMiniorter  icliool, 

i.  333.  56a      CaleehUm  at,  516. 
Mumiunatica,  wience  of,  i.  583.  ii.  S61. 

liL  355.     [See  Coins.] 
NunoM  (or  Fiacumus),  i    336.     Hia 

Greek  gmnnur,  493. 
'  Nut-btovQ  Mud,' the,  btlltd  of,  L  31 3. 

Oath  ef  «J1egiaiwe,  IL  E99. 
Oalbt,  oo,  ii.  499.     PraniiMory,  559. 
ijt,    ii.  43.   SSa  536. 


•  Od]r»ey,'  the,  iiL  567. 
(£co]ainpadim,  the  reformer  and  ichDlBr, 

i.  SG7.  396.  353.  358.  a.  500.    Buried 

ia  Bule  Cathedral,  i.  359. 
Olaui  Magnus,  the  naluralitt,  iu  336. 
■  Old  Bw:bel«,'  pla;  of,  iiL  536. 
Oldenburg,  editor  of  the  PbiloBophlcsl 
-      TraniBGtioH,&c.  iiL  516- 
Oldham,  ntirical  poetry  of,  iiL  47.  4S4. 

4  88. 
Oie«iu>,  hia  TraTels  in  Ruaua,  iii.  937. 
Oliia,  Perei  d',  a  moiai  writer,  i.  398. 
OliTctao.  New  TeMament  of,  i.  3BI. 
Oakeloi,  Chaldee  paraphrase  of  the  Pen- 

talench  b;,  L  314. 
Opera,  French,  iiL  517. 

,  Italian,  iL  153. 

Ophelia,  Shakqpeare's  character  of,  iiL 

107. 
Oplti,  German  Ijrric  poet,  iiL  33,  34.  n. 

471.      Hia  followin,  £4. 
Oporioua,  aebolar  and  printer,  L  500. 

Hii  pr^  prohibited,  ii.  365. 
Optica,  aeicDoe  of,  iL  329.  iii.  903.  330. 

Dioplricf,  sciene*  of,  304. 
Oracle*,  Iliator;  o^  by  FoDlcDelle,  iiL 

533. 
Oratory,  CongregalioD  of  the,  iiL  398. 
'  Orfeo,'  drama  of,  by  Politiao,  L  Sia 
Organon  NaTum  of  Bacon,  Boyle's  ob- 

aarration*  on,  iiL  579-    [See  Hacon.] 
Oriental  literature  and  languages,  L  314. 

467.   iLa4T.  iiL  601.  331.       Poetry, 

17. 

*  Orlando  Furioao'  of  Aruuto  erilioiaed, 

L  303,  <K>4.  307.  ii-  100. 
' luMmoialo,'  the,  of  Boiardo, 


i.  835.  SOS.  Iu  ( 
Agottini,  304.  417.  Some  account 
of  Berni'i  poem  of,  364.  Re-written 
by  Beroi,  41T.  Domenicbi's  alter* 
Btion  of,  418. 

Ornithology,  wrileri  on,  iiii  307.  583. 

Orobio,  the  Jew,  on  the  Prophecies,  iiL 

Orrery,  lAtd,  tlie  Parthtnisn  ol,  iiL 

568. 
Orleliut,  geographical   treatises  by,   i. 

470.      'Theatrum    Orbis    Terrarum' 

of,  iL  253—356. 
*  Ortia,  Don  Sancho,'  eelebrated  tragedy 

of,  iL  157,  158. 
OrUi,  Deoio  da,  tragedies  of,  ii.  149. 
Osbom's  '  Adiice  to  his  Son,'  iL  518. 
Osorius,  Bishop,  bis  treatise  '  De  Gloria,' 

L506. 
Oasory,   Lord,    satirical   poetry   of,   iiL 


Otway,  DT*nn^st>  poetry  of,  iii.  489. 
His  •  Venice  Preserred,'  507.  533, 
'  The  Orphan.'  523- 

Ougbtred,  his  ■  CIbtIs  mathematica,'  iiL 
181- □. 

Overall,  Bishop,  his  '  CiwTocatian  Book,' 
iii-  439. 

Overbury,  Sir  Thomas,  his  •  Characters,' 
iiL  154. 

Ovid,  imitated  by  Milton  in  bii  Latin 
poems,  iii.  55.  476.  Hia  '  Metamar- 
phocea '  excelled  by  the  '  Orlsndo  Fu- 
rioso,'  i.  307.  ii.  95.  See  also,  iiL  6. 
18.  471.491.  557. 

0>iedo,orGon»lo  Hernandez,  his  India, 
L  470.   iL  840.  251.   iiL  308. 

Owen,  Latin  Epigrams  of,  iiL  54. 

Oiford,  uniiertily  of,  L  13.  IS,  16.  iL 
35T.  Created  its  own  patrons,  16. 
Books  given  to,  107.  Greek  Icctum, 
L  373.  287.  n.  'ITie  university  preea, 
518.  Lectures  in  Greek  and  Latin 
■t,  L  333.  Defectire  sUte  of  the 
teaming  of  in  tlie  fifteenth  century,  i, 
106.  Wood's  cbancter  of,  348. 
LsUn  poetry  at,  iJL  493.  Tbe  Bod- 
leian library,  ii.  258.  iiL  231. 

Pa«ioli  Luc*  di  Borgo,  algebraul,  t. 

237. 
Padetbom,  aehool  ot,  L  69. 
Padua,  unirerdty  of,  L  19.  315.  iL  331. 

S56.  860.     Schoolmen  of,  iL  4.371. 

Public  garden  ot,  iL  340. 
■  Picdotrophia,'  poem  of,  iL  146. 
Pagninus^  veruon  of  the  Erangile  by,  i. 

388.  573.     Of  the  Koran  by,  467.  iL 

350.    Translatinn  of  Scripture  by,  i, 

381.  467. 
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F*inler,  *  PaUce  of  Pleanire'  b;,   u. 

31S. 
Punten,  the  BulogneK  lohoDl,  ii.  101. 
Punting,  iTMtise  on,  bj  Ra^ell  Bar- 

ghino,  ii.  1S9. 
Paleariiu,  Aoniiu,  Litin  poem  of,   on 

thi  ImmortKlitT  of  the  Soul,  i.  433. 


Falef,  Dr.,  hli  Monl  Fhilocophj,  liL 
403.  405.  4IG.  Hii  Otgection*  to 
Grotiui,  ii.  SBO,     Cbuaoter  of,  iii. 

PalgnTe,  Sir  F.,  on  Ibe  aiilhMiticit;r  of 
IngulfuV*  Hiitory  of  CroylMid,  L  2B. 

Pilingenius  Stellitiu,  [or  Muuolli],  L 
365.  439. 

,  hit '  Zodiunu  Vit«,'  L  S6S. 

ii.  14B. 

PtlUdius,  Diniih  truulation  of  the 
Scriptures  by,  i,  380. 

PatlnieiDCs  Femnte,  writings  of,  a. 
301.  iii.  1S9. 

,  Sfbru,  iiL  131, 

•  Pnlmerin  of  OliTa,'  romuiee,  i.  443. 
ii.  3 1 3.    Abridgement  b*  Southey ,  ib, 

of  England,  ii.  313. 

Fa1mieri,the-VilaCiTile' of,  L  161. 

FaligTBve'g  Frencb  gnmiiur,  L  449. 

Pancirolliu,  his  '  Notitia  Dignitatuin,' 
L  538. 

PandecCi  of  Justinian,  i.  61.  4ia 

Pandolfini,  hii  moral  dialogue,  i.  161. 

Faniiii,  i.  1 96.  On  the  ■  OTlando  In- 
namoralo,'  i.  364.  n.  On  the  '  Mam- 
briano,'  2ST.  On  tlie  eitemporaneaus 
comedy,  iii.  60.  n.  On  tha  '  Ama- 
digi'  of  B.  TasH),  iL  93.  a. 

Pannuti,  printing  prcn  of,  in  Italy,  i. 
157. 159.      Petition  ot.  244. 

Pantomime,  remarks  on,  iii.  60.  n. 

Panviniu^  Onuphriua,  L  505.  Hii 
learning,  i.  SSS,  534,  S35.  •  De  Lu- 
dis  Circenubua'  of,  537. 

Panzer, '  Anoales  Typograpbici,'  L  158. 

Papal  influence  in  Europe,  i.  543.  it. 
398.  Its  decline,  304.  iii.  858. 
Anglican  writings  againtt  popecy, 
iiL  269.  Evaded  on  north  side  of 
the  Alps,  iii.  192.     Claims  o^  L  563. 

Paper,  its  invention,  i.  55,  56.  Cutton 
paper  preceded  that  from  linen  rag, 
56.  Cliartera  and  paper  bulls  on 
cotton  paper,  S€.  First  used  in  the 
Greek  empire  in  the  twelfth  century 
for  MSS.,  ib.  In  Italy  in  the  thli- 
teeath,  ib.  Among  the  Saracens,  of 
remoter  antiquity,  ifr.   Called 'Charta 


by  the  Arabian  literati, 
ib.  IJnen  paper  dated  ftom  a.  d. 
1  too,  it.  Of  mixed  materials,  58. 
Excellence  of  tbe  linen  paper  fint 
used  for  books  utd  printing,  59. 

Fapiai,  latin  dictionary  of|  i.  71.  SOt, 
His  Latin  leraion  of  some  linea  of 
He<u>d,»4. 

l^inian,  writer  on  Juri^ntdeDca,  ii. 

Pappus,  the  geometer,  e^tiooi  at,  ii 


Ruaeelnu,hi 


eculatiTe  philoaophy  ia 


medicine  described,  i 
32a  School  of,  Ii.  346.  378.  389. 
iii.  598.  Uis  impostures  and  ellra- 
Tagaoces,   393. 

'  Paradise  of  Dainty  Derice^'  the,  !■■ 
119. 

' Lost,'  iit  473. 

Paradoxes,  Hobbetfs,  ii.  483.  Of  Sir 
Tbomai  Browne,  516. 

Parsus,  on  Ihe  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
and  the  dinne  right  of  kings,  iL  526. 

Parchments,  the  use  sf  them  mudi  su- 
perseded by  the  invention  of  paper, 
I.  fiS.  Tbdr  expense,  ib.  Ensure 
of  3fSS.  thereon,  for  tbe  sake  ofne* 
writings,  it.  Monuments  of  learning 
and  record  thereby  lost,  ib.     Resto- 


345, 

Parental  authority,  il  554.  iiL  449. 

Parfrc,  John,  his  mystery  '  CarKUsmai 
Day,'  L  436. 

Paris,  Uniieraity  of,  origin  of,  i.  18. 
Its  scboUslio  pbUoiopby,  11.  Its 
increase,  14.  16.  33T.  Tirat  Greek 
press  at,  354.  338.  Its  repute  for 
philological  pursuits,  481.  Academy 
of  Science,  iii.  576.  Theatres  in.  iL 
The  Royal  Library  of,  ii.  958. 


Hoc 


lalists  at,   ). 


1B3. 


75. 


tier  degrees  i 

Press  at,  L  338.   [See  France] 

Parker,  Archbishop,  L  539.  IL  96( 

Parkinson,  his  '  Theatrom  Botanic 


Parmenides,  on  heat  and  eM,  ii.  7. 
'  Farnaso  Espaool '  of  Sedano,  iL   lOK 

105.  iii  19. 
> Italiaoo '  of  RuUn,  iii.  4. 
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■  FaniBnus,   Nen  tromi'  by  BoccaliaU 

ill.  127. 
'  Parrhuisna'  of  La  Qere,  iii.  5S2. 
Paruta,  Paolo, '  Diiconi  policici'  of.  iL 

PmriI,  hU  experiment  oa  the  Bara< 
meter,  iL  401.  n.  On  Ihe  Pu;  de 
V&ms,  iii.  801.  Writing!  o^  27S. 
328.  S41.  Hli  •Thougbts'  oa  Mi- 
nder SSS.  387.  9-11,  389.  Hi* 
■  Prorineial  Letten,'  282.  389.  On 
GcometTjr,  179.  343.  Hi*  merenee 
for  religion,  343.  Hii  acute  obser- 
ntiofl,  343.  £30. 

P«Kha*iui,  Radbcrl,  i.  35. 

Pa»r,  George,  Greek  icholar,  TTitingi 
of,  ii.  276. 

Fasquier,  u.  118.  163.  164.  Hit  '  Ra- 
cbi^rches  da  U  Franee,'  209, 

Passau,  Pacification  of,  L  533.  535. 

Paanvanti,  religioaa  writer,  i.  161. 

PasKrat,  Latin  poet.  ii.  145.  193. 

Pasiioni,  the,  iii.  355.  394.  Aoaljgii 
of,  by  Hrd>bei,  ii.  483.  4S7.    Spinoia, 

iii.  355. 

Pa*toD  Letter*,  the,  L  165.  311. 

■  Pastor  Fido,'  ii  151.  iiL  59. 
Putoral  Tonunce  deKribed,  i.  360.  iii. 

162.  Paitoral  poetry,  iL  134.  S10. 
iii.  4«3.  Dramas  ii.  ISa  iii  58. 
98. 

Pajtorini,  aonnet  od  Genoa  by,  iiL  463. 

Paatrengo,  i.  169. 

PateniOk  Ludavico,  aonneta  of,  iL  ST. 
516. 

Patin,  Guy,  vribngi  oC  ii.  364.  iii. 
547. 

Patrini,  Francis,  on  the  Roman  mili- 
tary ayateni,  i  596.  His  *  Diseos- 
Monea  Peripaleticie,'  ii.  6.  371. 

Patru,  fbrenuo  speeclies  o(  iiL  143, 
993. 

Paul  II.,  pope,  persecutes  the  learned, 
L  162. 

III.,  pope,  esUbliihes  the  Jesuits, 

L  368.  Con«okeg  the  Council  of 
Trent,  369.  537.  563, 

IV.,  i.  543.  u.  365. 

-—  v.,  i.   545.   n.  iL  304.  334.      His 
dispute  irith  Venioe,  ii.  299. 
.    Paul's,  St.,  School,  i.  273,  274.  n. 

Paultus  on  tbe  right  of  Occupancy,  iL 
553. 

Peacock.  Mr.,  definition  of  algebra  by, 
iL  SSS.  n. 

Pearson,  Bishop,  on  the  Creed,  iii.  398. 

,  and  Caaaubon.  notes  on  Dio- 
genes and  Laertius  by,  iiL  251. 

PecDcb,  Bishop,   remarks  on  tbe  lan- 
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•  Peeorone,  the,'  a  celebrated  moral  Ac- 
tion, L  133. 
Pecquet,    medical  obserrations   of,    ill. 

aao.  597. 

Peele,  George,  plays  of,  iL  173. 

Peircac,  Nicholas,  his  learning,  iL  544. 
iit.  188.  219.  n.  Life  and  character, 
238.  His  travels,  ib.  His  additions 
to  botany,  239.  Scientific  diaooreries, 
a.     Literary  leal  ol,  238.  • 

Pelagian  conttoTeny,  the.  iii,  27a  The 
Semi- Pelagians,  i.  548.  550.  Their 
hypotbesii,  ii.  529. 

Peliaaon,  bia  '  History  of  the  French 
Academy,'  iii.  31.  139. 

Pell^rlno,  Camillo,  his  eoDtrOTersj' with 
the  Academy  of  Florence,  i.  326.  n. 
iL  306.  His  poems,  85.  His  dia- 
logue, •  II  Caraffi^'  207.  n. 

Pellctier,  Algebra  of^  ii.  319. 

PeUetier'i'ArtDf  Poetry,'iL308.  Alia 
his  version  of  Horace,  ib.  a. 

Pellicau,bisreligiDusIeneta,L396.  His 
*  Commentarii  Bibliorum,'  467.  He- 
brew grammar  by,  357. 

Pembroke,  William,  Earl  of,  poetry  of, 
iii.  40.  n.  44. 

'  Pen  and  the  Sword,'  Andres's  parable 
of,  iL  519. 

Fenaon  boUny,  iL  341. 

Pennant's  British  Zoalc^,  iL  S39. 

'  Peoi^  diverses  sur  la  comfte  do  1 680,' 
by  Bayle,  iiL  549. 

Perception,  theories  of  Malebranches 
Locke,    Stewart,    &c.,    on,  iii.    326. 


Percy's 'Reliques  of  A 


It  Poetry,'  ii 


Peres  Gines  de  la  Hits,  Spanish  No- 
velist. iL  215, 

Periers,  Bonaventure  des.  bia  '  Cymba- 
lum  Mundi,'  L  570.  n. 

Periioniua,  i.  503.     Philological  works 

Perking,  Caiviniitio   divine,   science  of 

moraLB  by,  L  560.  iL  509. 
I*erotti,  ■  Cornucopia,'  &c.  of^  L    193. 

Medical  works  of,  338. 
Ptrpinianui,  Jesuit  of  Valencia,  orations 

of,  i.  506. 
PerraulC,  Charles,  his  '  Parallel  of  the 

Ancients  and  Modems,'  iii.  544.  563L 

Tales  by,  566. 
,  Nioolaa,  his   '  Morale  des  36- 

suites,'iii.  391. 
Perron,  Du,  cardinal   and  archbishop 

of  Sens   the   talent    and   influence 
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551. 
Pcnecutioo  of  Proteituits,  i.  3G3.     la 

Spain  and  id  tbe  Low  Countriea,  367. 

Dbj  of  St.  Bartholom«r,  ij.  SO.  65. 

B;  the  two  Maiics,  39. 
Perdui  luigiuage.  Sec.,  the,  ji.  350.  iii. 

936.  GOl. 
PeniHit,  the  Jewiit,  conduct  oC  i.  49. 

564. 
Penpective,  writen  on  the  aoieno*  a^  ii. 


930. 

PetaTiui,  chronological  worlu  of,  i.  539. 
ii.  a9S,  !96.  iii.  356.  His  Greek, 
Hebrew,  ud  Latin  pottry,  iii.  60. 
Hia  '  Dogmata  theologica,'  ii.  355. 
Hi.  278. 

Peter  Cluniaeenii*,  bii  Treatite  against 
the  Jewi,  i.  57.  Eipluution  of  hia 
words,  >ex  rasnris  veterum  pannomm,' 
ib.  58.  n. 

i  Lombard,   '  Propodtions   of  the 

Fathen'bj,  L  13.n.    '  Liber  Sent™, 
tiarum'  of,  94. 

Petit,  FretKh  icholw,  i.  334.  ii.  282. 

,  Samuel,  on  the  Athenian  laws,  ii. 

294. 

Petiarcfa,  the  Snt  rettocer  of  letters,  i. 
43.  31.  AttampU  the  stud;  of  Greek, 
96.  Latin  poems  of,  S2.  ii.  SOS. 
Hia  BclogueEs  ib.  Hii  Sonnets  and 
Canionea,  i.  472. 
Idolised  in  iMly,  IC 
Ills  poetry,  iii.  131.  Imitaton  of,  iL 
87.  303.  Tassoni's  remarks  on,  iii, 
131.  Life  of,  by  Arelin,  I  161, 
Opinions  on  tbe  nature  of  hia  love 
for  Laura,  ii.  203. 

Petri,  Olaui,  Iranstation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  Swedish  by,  i.  3B0, 

Petty,  Sir  William,  political  Anthmetia 
or,  iii.  454,  546. 

Peucer,  son-in-law  of  CalviD,  L  5Sa 

Penon,  his   '  Antiquity  dea  temps  d^ 

PfeH^rcom.  tbe  oonTerted  Jaw.  i. 
PBntiing,  Melehior,  hii  poem  of  ■ 

Ffister,  Bible  of,  i.  155. 
Phedrus,  FabuW  of,  iii  465,  46( 
Phaer,  translator,  L  130,  SIO, 
Phalacis,  epistles  of,  iiL  S53. 
•  Phaiulla,'    Lucan's,    Bribceuf 'i 

471.   541.       May's    Supplemet 

54. 


iiL       '  Philaater,'  play  of,  iii  100. 

Philip  Augustus,  king  of  Fraoee,  i.  15. 

IL  of  Spun,  reign  of,  L  537.  564. 

567.  iL  108.  ill  208.  Senda  an  em- 
bassy to  Pekio  in  1580.  [L  S5S. 

IIL  of  Spain,  iii.  IS. 

— ^  IV.  of  Spiin,  iU,  IS. 

Philips,  big  ■  TheaCrum  Poetamm,'  UL 
558. 

Philo,  and  the  Alexandrian  schaiJ  of 
philosophy,  L  SOS. 

Philology,  pri^reis  of,  i.  477.  485.  Id 
Germany,  498.  iii  S45-  Ste. 

■  PhiloBophua  elements'  of  H(4>b■^  iL 
491. 

■  Fhiloaophio  Transactioas,'  iiL  576. 
Philosophy,  Eiperimental,  iii.  574. 
,  tbe   adialaatie,   L  19.   19. 

383.  385.  499.  iL  S7a  iiL  30a  Of 
Baoon,  iL  16.  39T.  388.  iii.  281.  Of 
Locke  and  Bayle,  281.  OfDcscaitea 
aud  Oaiaendi,  ib.  301.  307,  308.  3ia 
n.  316.  433 — 463.  Ac.  Of  Galileo 
and  Kepler,  ii  369.  Nixoliua'i  prin- 
ciples of,  17.  Of  Hobbei,  463_49S. 
Melaachlhon'a  ■  Philippic  method  oC' 
370.  Campanella's  theory,  372.  Hii- 
lory  of  SpeculatiTe  Philosophy,  i  383. 
IL  367.  iii.  90a  Tbe  Aristotelian 
pbilosophy,  i.  1 46.  384,  385.  ii.  S,  4, 

367.  iii.  30a  322.  370.  Of  Boethins, 
i,  2.  I'be  Platonic  146.  195.  iL  13. 
iiL  303.  The  Peripatetic  dialectics, 
ii.  369.      Scholastic  and  genuine  Atis- 

,    SOS.  totelians  distinguished,  i.  385.    iL  3. 

368.  The  Epicuream  school  iL  459. 
Metaphysical  writers.  370.  493.  iii. 
300.  et  Mtq.  Mn-al  Pbilosopbjp,  L 
395.  iL  as.  495.  508.  iii.  3B9.  Po- 
litical FhiloBophy,  L  395.  ii.  33.  519. 
iii.  429.  Occult,  L  393.  Stewart's 
Dissertation  on  the  Pn^rcss  of  Pbi- 
loaophy,  ii.  44S.  n.  Ethics  of  Spl- 
nosa,  iiL  394. 

Phyncal  Scienoes  in  the  middle  ages,  L 

109. 
Physicians,     Collega    at,     finmded    b* 

Henry  VIIL,  L  459. 
391.  Physiology,  Vegetable,  UL  590. 

'  Phytopiosi,'  botanical  work,  ii 


SIS. 


LS43. 


Fibrac,  a  lawyer  and  TCrnfier,  iL  117. 

wlomini,  Aleiander, '  Aloial  Insthu- 

ons'  oC,  iL  31.      *  AoBtomis  pralec- 

ones  '  of,  245. 

:ture.  The,'  play  of,  iiL  119. 
Picus  of  Mirandok,  L  303,  S04,  SOS. 

'  Pietra  del  Paiagone '  of  I^ajan  Bocca- 
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Pigafctta,  jojmgtw  bj,  iu  S5I. 


PiUtut,  Leon,  IraniUtMni  of  Homwr  bj, 

i.  97, 
'  Pilgrim '  of  Purebui,  iii.  SST. 
*  I^grim'i  Progren  '  of  John   Budtrh, 

iii.  S63.  S6S. 
Fim  JdIid.  French  scholar,  L  9T8.  334. 
Pinciaoo*!  treitiw  on  the  Art  of  Pottrir, 

iL  306. 
mnciaDui,  worki  of,  i.  335. 
Pindu',  iii.  9,  10.      Italian   tranilalioa 

oC  II.     Schmidfa  edition  of,  ii.  3TT. 
Pinelli,   Gian   Yinoeniio,    muieum  and 

librarj  of,  ii.  S40.  SGO.  iii.  S3B. 
Pinkcrton  on  Medali  and  Cemi,  ii.  359. 
Pinkettoa'i  Scoltiih  Poenu,  L  341. 


Pinw 


i.  339. 


Pinion,  hi)  Tojaga  with  Columbui,  ii. 

836.  n. 
Pirckheinwr,  Bilibald,  L  !T0.   n.  353. 

Epiitla  at,  to  MelanchthoD,    349.  n. 

Epirtit  oC  to  Erannua,  it.  SSa.  355. 
Pin,  Khool  oC  ii.  4.     Sies^  of  in  1508, 

855.      Leonard  of,  381.      Botanical 

garden  of,  L  464.  iL  340.     Leaning 

towerof,  ii.  SSI. 
Pito  on  the  Materia  Mediea  of  Braul, 

iii.  808. 
Piteairn,  medical  theory  at,  HI  599. 
I^tiKUi,  the  nuthemaiieian,  iL  836. 
Fiaa  v.,  bulla  of,  agaimt  Baiut.  L  550. 

iiL  STl.     Agaiiut  Queen  Eliiabelh, 

L  564.     His  rigour  agajmt  the  prest, 

ii.  SG5. 
Placette,  La,  ■  EMaii  da  Morals  '  of,  iii. 

393.  413. 
Planti,  daHifleation  of,  iL  241.  iiL  5SS. 

Distinction     of     trees     and    ihruba, 

589.       On     tegetabls     physiology. 

59a       The   analomr  of,    tb.        The 

seiual  iritem  of,  591.  [See  Botany.] 
Plater,  medical  discmeriei  of,  il.  84  E. 
Platina,  the  academician  at   Rome,   i. 

163. 
P\ato,  wmarks  on,  by  Lord  Bacon,  ii. 

400.     By  Descartca,  445. 
Platonic  academy  at   Florence,  i.  177. 

197.      Philosophy,    the,    146.    386. 

ii.  4.  13.  iii.  303.  Theology,  L  197. 
PUtonism,  the  modem,  i.  148.  I9T.  ii. 

13.  iii.  303.  306. 
Planlut.  recovery  of  hii  eninedin,  i.  88. 

The  Menocbmi  of.  Imitated  by  Shak- 

■peare  and  others,    179.       Translated 

and   acted  at  Ferrara,   811.   iiL  50B. 

Aulularia.  ib, 
Play&ir,  dissefUtinu  of,  I  454.  n.  ii. 

331.  a.  411—413.  iii.  197. 


FhNinua,  pbilosopby  of,  i.  80S.  iL  13. 

Plutarch,  imitations  of,  ii.  513,  Trans- 
lations of  into  Tulgar  Greek  in  the 
fburtecnlli  eaotary,  L  95.  n.  Amyot's 
Freoeb,  iL  191.  Xylander^  version 
Oi;  L  485.  North's,  iiL  87.  Dry- 
den's  Lifb  of,  iii.  554. 

PoBoeke,  bis  great  erudition,  iii,  S36. 
601. 

■  FoetB  Uinores,'  Winterton's,  ii.  876. 

'  Poetarum  carmina  illuitrlum,'  ii.  143. 

Poetry,  in  the  tenth  and  neit  ensuing 
oentuilca,  L  10.  Anglo-Saxon,  ib. 
Latin  poetry,  iA.  Effect  of  chiTalr7  on, 
LI38.  BelgiciLM?.  Daniili,  iiL  87. 
Dutch,  iii.  35.  English,  L  134.  484 
— 4119.  iL  119.  130—133.  142,  iii. 
4T1.  French  and  ProrencaJ,  i.  31. 
I3a  309.  431,  iL  113.  iii.  19.  68. 
464.  German,  L  la  433.  iL  113. 
ill  88.  477.  Italian,  L  194, 195.  388. 
4!S.  iL  83.  iiL  3.  130.  459.  Latin, 
i.  la  14.  88.  430—433.  iL  143.  146. 
49.490.     Portuguese,  i.  335.  4801 


L  loe 


IIS.  418.  i 


108. 


IIO.  I6a  iiL  II.  Castilian,  L  4I« 
iL  103,  Scandinavian,  L  Ift  Scot- 
tish, L  361.  341.  ti.  133.  147.  Blank 
leiie,  i.  437.  Pastoral,  S60.  iiL 
469.  F.pic  iL  95—106.  iiL  471. 
Serious,  iL  IS6.  Philosophical,  iiL 
39.  Hetaphyiieal,  iii.  31.  Aoony- 
moua  poetry,  iiL  49.  Works  on 
poetry,  vii,  Gaacoyne'i  Notes  on  Vena 
and  Khyme,  ii,  309.  Webh'ii  Dis- 
course of  English  Poetrv,  310. 
Pultenham'i  Art  of  English  Pony,  ib. 
Harrcy  on  English  Verve,  ib.  Feci. 
ano'a  treatise  on  the  Art  of,  IL  307. 
Pelleter's  tieatlie,  308.  Juan  de 
la  Cuera's  Art  of  Poetry,  lb.  Dry- 
den's  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poeay,  iiL 
554. 

Poggio  Bracdolini,  the  flrat  bslfof  the 
fifteenth  century  called  hii  age,  i.  88. 
On  the  ruins  of  RonK,  144. 

on  the    d^raded   state    of  lb« 

learning  in  England  in  1430,  i.  106. 

Foiret,  his  •  Divine  (Economy,'  ilL  381. 

Poland,  ProWstants  io,  i.  535.  The 
A  nil- Trinitarians  of,  I.  554.  Visited 
by  Servetusi  ib,  Sociniaiu  o^  L  573. 
College  at  Racov,  554.  ii.  335. 
Polish  version  of  Scripture,  i.  573. 

Pole,  Cardinal,  IL  4a 

Polentane,  Seceo,  Dramai  of,  j.  809. 

Politiw),  bii  Italian  poems,  L  161.  199. 
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SIO.  115.  323.  iL  202.      MiuelUniM 

of,    L    190.       Latin    poetry  of,    193. 

Hit  drums  of  Orfeo,  i.  £10. 
Political  literature,  iL  33.      Economiitav 

527.  iii.  450.       Science,    iL  33.  406. 

Opinioni  in  fifteenth  century,  L  134. 
pbilosoi^y,  ii.  519.     Views  of 

Spinon,  ul  4S3.      Paw^,  u.  39. 
Polo.  Gil,  poetry  of,  ii.  106.  314. 

,  Marco,  Tra<reli  of,  i.  262.  iL  253. 

Polybiiu,  ooniTncntuia  on  by  Patrizai 

and  Robertellus,  i.  526.      By  CaHIU- 

bon,  ii.  274. 
Polyglotts,  rarioua,  iiL  333.  225.     Bible 

of  Alcala,  L  314.      Of  Antwerp,  iL 

317.      Folyglott   Alphabet,    L  16B. 

Brian  Walton's,  iiL  60a 
Polyolbion  of  Drayton,  iii  35. 
Pomliet,  hii  >  Choice,'  a  poem,  iiL  1S9. 
Pamponatiu>,'DeIminort>liUte,'L315. 

367.    n.  570.      On  Site  and  free-vill, 


liui,  iiL  344. 
Poataniu,  Latin  poems  of,   L  224.  iL 

303.     His  poem,  '  de  hortii  Heaperi- 

dum,'  L  464.  n. 
Pool,  Matthew, 

by,  iii.  398. 
Pope,   Aleiander,   his  Correspondencai 

iiL   138.     Hi)  'lUpe  of  the  Lock, 


Synopiia  Ciiiicorum,' 


,  Sir  Thomaa.  letter  of,  i.  H39.  n. 

Pope  Joan,  on  the  existence  of,  iL  434.  o. 

John  XXL.  L  IB. 

Popery,  writing*  against,  iii.  368.  [See 
•  Papal.'] 

Population,  King's  calculations  on,  iii. 
454.      Theory  of  Malthua  on,  ii.  434. 

Port  Royal  Greek  gramniar,  the.  L  194. 
iii.  346.  Racine's  '  History  of  Port 
Royal,'  270.  n.  Dissolution  of  the 
conTenl  of,  372.  The  Meesieun 
de  Port  RojftI,  ib.  Their  Logic,  or 
'  I'Art  de  Penser,'  302.  SI  S.  33a  322. 

Porta,  BapliBta,  Mogia  Maturalii  ot  iL 
230.  .100.      Diseoieries  of,  iiL  309. 

,  Simon,  a  rigid  Aristotelian,  iL  4. 

Portal's  '  B  Utory  of  Anatomy  '  quoted, 
L  463,  163.  iL  246.  iiL  316,  317. 
596. 

Portia  Capece.  wife  oF  Rota  the  poet,  iL 
88. 

Porto  de  Luigi,  author  of  the  novel  of 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  IL  529.  n. 

Portuguese  dramat'ic  works,  i.  358.  360. 
Poets,  41.  120.  128  136.  IL  107. 
Poetry,  107.  Men  of  learning  in, 
329.      Conqueata  and  trade  in  India 


935. 
PortUB,  .Xmilius,  a    t^her  of  Greek, 

L  481.  490.  501. 
PosKTin,   i.   54a   513.      '  Bibliothecs 

Selecta'of,  IS. 
Potlel.    Williani,  the    Oriental   scholar. 

Potato,  early  notice  of  the.  ii.  210. 
Potter's '  Antiquities  of  Greece,'  iii.  254. 

His'Lycopbron.'aSI. 
Pojtwt,  or  Ponnet,  Jobn,  on  '  Politique 

Power,'    ii.    39.       On    Tyrannicide, 

40,41. 
Pratt's  edition  of  Bishop  Hall'i  works, 

iiL  146. 
Preaching,  style  of,  beEue  the  Kefiinna. 

tian,   ii.  35B.      In  England  after  the 

Restoration.  iiL  295. 
Pr^udicr,  Hobbes  on,  ii.  488. 
Frescott,   Mr.,   '  History  of  Ferdinand 

and  Isabella,  by,  L  319.  n. 
Preaa,the.  [See  Printing.] 
Frerost,  Mr.,  hia   remark  on  identity, 

iL  477.  n. 
Price's  notes  on  Apuleii 


Prim 


lo^ 


151.  Block  books,  Ib.  Kuowd  in 
China,  ib.  Gutenbenj's  and  CoMar's 
morabte  characlen,  L  150;  First 
printed  book,  153.  Progress  of 
the  art,  151.  Peter  SchcR^i's  ea- 
grared  punch,  153.  Fust  of  Menti, 
151.  153.  Caxton,  171.  Early 
sheets  and  books,  154.  The  first 
Greek  printed,  169.  FiiH  Creek 
press  at  Paris,  254  i  at  Rome,  965. 
First  editions  of  the  Gredc  and  Ro- 
num  clasdcB,  159.  253.  477.  S1& 
Progress  of  the  art  in  England,  171. 
ii.  366.  France,  L  159.  ITO.  266. 
Germany,  158.  I7a  268.  Italy, 
159.  330.  Spain,  171.  Resiiic- 
tions  on  the  pros  at  Rome  by  Paul  I V. 
and  Pius  V.,  iL  364.  In  Spain  by 
Philip,  366.  In  England  by  Elisa- 
beth and  the  Star  Chamber,  ib,  Tbe 
'  Index  Eipurgatorius  '  inT  printed 
books,  iL  265.  Destrueiion  of  worka 
by  the  Inquisition,  ib.  Woodeuls 
and  illustrations,  L  187.  Adcantagei 
reaped  firom  the  art,  312.  Its  ef- 
teets  on  the  Reformation,  35a 

Prisoners  and  slaves,  Grotius  on  the 
usage  of,  iL  575.  577. 

PTomises,  Grotius  on  the  obligation  at, 
iL  557. 

'  Promosand  Cassandra,' play  of,  iL  168. 


L  84. 
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ProDuncUtlon  at  Gitti  and  Latin,  on 
Uie,  i.  340.  Of  modtrn  Ucgtuiges, 
iiL  538. 

PropcTt;,  Uw  dT,  ii.  534.  Rightof,553. 
iiL  414.  438.  556.      CeOMia  ot,  ii.65. 

Prow,  elegance  of  Fieneh,  idmitted,  i. 
sei  n  Engliih  writer*  of,  if.  193. 
HDbbea,iLi.  5£9.  Co9]ey,ib.  Evelyn, 
55i.  Dryden,  tb.  Italian,  L  161. 
ii.  189. 

Trotoiy,  Latio,  i.  39.   ii.  2B8. 

Proleatant  religion,  the,  progras  of,  L 
S93.  S95.  345.  35S.  363.  378.  495. 
533.  ill  863.  S67.  TeneU  of  the 
ProteMaoM  broached  b;  Wiclille  and 
hia  fbllowers,  L  363.  Luther  and 
CaUin,  348—353. 361.  In  Spain  and 
Uk  Low  CiHintTies,  367.  535.  Ana- 
tria  and  Poland,  554.  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  tb.  The  Froteatant  con- 
tro*eny  in  Germany  and  France,  L 
541.  iii.  363.  French  Protestant  re- 
liigeea,  SSa  The  Huguenot)  of 
France,  L  55H.  iL  20.  iii.  963.  388. 
Bigotry  and  intolerance  of  the  Lu- 
theran and  Calviniatic  Churchei,  i. 
547.  555.  Decline  ot  Proteatanlinn, 
558.  The  prindple  of  Proteitant- 
iam,  376.  Anglican  Proteatantism, 
iL  308.  [See  '  Keformation,"  '  Cal- 
rin,' ■  Luther,'  '  Zvingle,'  'Melaneh- 
tboD,'  he.'] 

FroTen9al  poetry,  the,  L  31.  et  arj.  iL 
t£S.  iiL  15.  Languige  allied  vith 
Latin,).  98.  31. 

*  ProToked  Huaband,'  play  of,  iiL  514. 

■ Wife,'  play  ot  UL  598. 

Prudenliui,  Ldtin  TetM  of;  i.  30. 

Prjnne,  the  '  Hiitrio-maiitii '  of,  iiL  79. 

Fullers  and  lilurgiea,  Greek,  uied  in 
the  ehurcb  offices  in  Italy,  i.  94.  The 
Psalter  (printed  in  1457),  153. 154. 

Psychological  theories,  ii.  446.  «5.  493. 

Ptolemy,  the  geography  of,  L  188,  189. 
36S.      Ptolemaic  system,  iii.  190. 

PufTendorf,  Samuel,  on  the  irritingi  of 
Bacon,  ii.  439.  His  '  Lav  of  Nature 
and  Nations,'  579.  588.  iii.  400.  409 
-417.  458. 


and  a  Citi 


,'  410. 


with   Dr.  Paley,   437.     'Theory  of 

Politic^'  of,  439. 
Puici,  Luigi,  poeini  of,  i.  161.  195.   His 

'  Morgante  Maggiore,'  1 94.  304.  iii.  3. 
Pulteney,    •  Huitory   of  Botany'  o^  ii. 

S4a  iii.  588.  590. 
Punch  in  printing  inTenled,  i.  153. 
Punishment  of  crimes  on,   by  GrotiuB 

and  riierendort;  iL  565.  iiL  432. 


Purbach,   German   matheniatician,   hii 

discoveries,  L  156 — 187. 
PuTcbas,  (he  '  Pilgrim,'  a  colleo^n  ot 

Toyage*  by,  iii.  337. 
Puritans,  the,  i.  554.  ii.  IS6. 
■  Purple  Island,'  Fletcher'*  poem  of,  iii. 

S8. 


424. 


Puttenham,  his  ■  Art  of  Poesie,' 

517.  U.  194.  3la 
Pynwn,  books  pnnted  by,  i.  9.13.  267. 
'  Fyrrhonisnn,' iL  15.37.438.  511. 


ii.  257.  n, 

Quakers,  lUpcrititions  oppoailion  al,  to 
lawful  war,  ii  549. 

Quarterly  Review,  articles  of  the, 
quoted.  1.  95.  n.  338,  329.  490.  ii. 
108.  iiL  66.  On  Milton,  477.  n.  Ar- 
ticles of,  awribed  to  Dr.  Blomfiald, 
i.  95.  n.  329. 

Querenghi,  Italian  author.  iiL  50. 

Quevedo.  Spanish  satirist,  iii.  14.  His 
'  Visions,'  and  '  Lift  of  Tacano,'  562. 

Quietisti  and  Mystic*,  iii.  S8a 

Quillet,  Gaude,'  CallipKdia'  oT.  iii  491. 

Quinautt,  dramas  of,  iii.  508.  ■  La  Mere 
Coquette,'  515.      Operas  of,  517,  518. 

Quintil'ian,  Isidore's  opinion  of,  i.  3. 
Styles  colloquial  Latin  as  guotUtiiaiMt, 
21.  n.  On  vicious  orthography,  21. 
MSS.  of,  discovered  by  Aretin,  84. 

'Quixote,  Don,'  its  high  reputation,  iiL 

155.  New  views  as  to  the  design  of, 

156.  Difference  between  the  two 
puts  ot,  158.  His  library  alluded 
to,  iL  213.  iiL  158.  Translations  of, 
553.       Eicellence    of    this    r 


Rabelais.hia*PantagrueI,'i.443.  Work* 
or,  still  have  influence  with  the  public. 
iL  267.  iiL  573. 

Racan,  French  poet,  tii.  91.  68. 

Racine,  Jean,  his  History  of  Port  Rc^al, 
iii.  STO.  n.  Tragedies  of,  468.  495. 
'  Les  Freres,  Gnnemi*,'  496.  <  Alex- 
andre,' ib.  Hi*  '  Androuiaque,'  496. 
■  Britannicus,' 498.  'Berenice,'  499. 
•Bejaiet,'  ib.  '  Hithridate,'  500. 
'  Ipbig^nie,'  501.  '  PhWre.'  509. 
•  Esther,'  503.  '  Athslie,'  ib.  His 
ftmale  characters,  504.  Comparisons 
with  Shakspeare,  with  Corneilte,  and 
Euripides,  505.  Beauty  of  his  style, 
506.  Hb  comedy  of  '  Les  Plaideui*,' 
514.    Hadame  de  Setignf  on,  585.  n. 

Racow,  Anti- Trinitarian   Academy  at> 


L  554. 
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iUdbcrt,  Pnobwul^  quoUUiom  br<  i* 
35.  n. 

Badcitil,  Prince,  piinti  tb«  Poliih  Tor- 
sion of  the  Scripture*,  L  574. 

tUflaele,  Borghino,  treatiK  on  punling 
by,  ii.  IS9. 

lUffaellB  d'Urbino,  i.  263. 

Rumoodi,  John  Baplb 
iL  2  -      ~     ~ 
Heb 
by,  iii.  SSE. 

RainBldiUi    Annali   of    Buouiui    eon- 

lUinboir,  theorj  of  the,  *nd  cipluwtioB 


Baleigh,  Sir  Walter,  IL  125.310.  BIT. 

Hia  Hutory  of  the  World,   iiL  149, 

ISa   n.    553.      The   Meimiid    Club 

enablished  bj,  iii.  94. 
'  Ralph   Royiter  Doytter,'    plej  of,   L 

441.  ii.  166. 
BunbouiilBt,   Marquiw   de,   Catherine 

de  ViTOODe,  and  her  daughter  Julie 

d'Angennes, celebrated  literary  soeielj 

of,  iii.  137.     Tbe  Hdtel  de,  ■  liteimry 

coterie,  13T.  164.  510,  564. 
Ramin*iui  de  Prado,  Pbilobgr  of,  ii.SSS. 
Ramus,  Peter,  hii   GiKk  gramniar,  L 

4S4.    iii.    S46.      HU  Logic,    i.    389, 

39a   ii.  SO.  36B.  iiL  303.    The  Ram- 

i«t»,  ii.  371. 
Ramiuio,  Tmela  edited  by,  i.  470.  ii. 

8fil,252. 
itanke,  German  hiMorian,i.  47.  u.  15S.  n. 

SiS.     HiiHittorjof  ileformation,  i. 

29S.  n. 
Raphael  ofVallerra,  antiquary,  L  327. 

Raphelipg,  hii  Arabic  leiioon,  iii.  335. 

lUpin,  Nicolas.  Latin  poetry  of,  ii.  1  93. 

iii.  50.  n.     Eitolled  the  disputations 

'    '  J   schools,   300,      Imitation   of 


Hon 


e  by,  i, 


,  R£nl,  merit  of  hii  Latin  poem 
on  Gardeng,  iii.  491.  On  Eloquence 
and  Poetry,  54a  His  •  Parallels  of 
the  great  men  of  antiquity.'  541. 

Bauvolf,  tbe  Gennan  naturalist,  iL 
S40.  n. 

'  Bavull^  La,' aunent  lA^D  mng,  L  S3. 

Rswley's  UtH  of  Lord  Bacon,  ii.  389.  n. 
396. 

Hay,  bis  Ornithology  and  History  of 
Piahea,  iii.  5B3.  '  Synopsis  of  Quad- 
ruped),' 583.  '  Historia  FlanUrum,' 
&c.  587.  593.  595.  Geological  ob- 
servations  of,  595. 


Raymond  of  'HuiuUniBe,  his  letter  to 
HefiTyIIL,L  sa. 

Raynouant,  H.,  his  'Choii  dea  Poesies 
des  Troubadours,'  i.  20.  On  tbe  Pro- 
Ten^  or  Romance  language,  21.  Si. 
94,  S5,  96.  34.n.  On  Portuguoe  lyric 
poetry,  235.  Criticiima  of,  on  tbe 
•  Arauoana'  of  ErcUla,  ii.  106. 

RmI,  Sl,  wmkiof,  iii.  988. 

Realista,  disputations  of  the,  L  18.  185. 
ii  370. 

Reason,  human,  on,  L  1 99.  iiL  349.  353. 
S95. 

Reasoning,  art  of,  Hobbea  on  ibe,  JL 
476.  n.  4Ba      [See  Logic] 

Rebulgo,  Mingo,  Partorals  t^iLlSO. 

RecitatiTe  augfested  by  Knutcini,  iL 
153. 

Record,  Robert,  •Whelstooe  of  Vfit,' 
by,  iL  220. 

Redi,  his  philosophy,  iiL  1S7.  Sonnel* 
of,  and  ode,  *  Bacco  in  Tooeana,'  iiL 
169,  463.  His  oorreqKmdenee,  S!9. 
Zoology  ai  584. 

Redman,  Dr.,  cbaruter  oC  >•  34S.  A 
tutorof  repute  at  Cambridge,  513. 

Rribrmation.  tbe,  origin  of,  i.  999.  iL 
35.  307.  Spirit  of,  i.  S7a  Its 
tenel\  ii.  330.  Its  effects  on  lewn- 
ing,  i  309.  335.  346.  On  printing, 
250.  Its  progreaa  in  Getmuiy  and 
Siritierland,  348.  Alienation  of  «■ 
clesiaatical  revenues  to  the  state, 
349.  Expulsion  irom  the  conTents, 
S49.  Rerolutionary  eicitement,  350. 
359.  ii.  35.  Grovth  of  bnatieism, 
L  350.  Its  appeal  to  the  ignorant, 
359.  Aotiie  part  taken  by  wo- 
men, a.  Parallel  betveea  those 
times  and  the  present,  359.  IKfler- 
enees  among  the  reforraen,  361.  Its 
spread  in  England,  363.  In  Italy, 
363,  36«  365.  In  Garmany  and 
Switicrlaad,  996.  342.  348.  In  Spain 
and  Lor  Countries,  367.  Peraeeu- 
tiott)  by  the  Inquisition,  368.  Order 
of  the  Jesuit^  ib.  Character  of 
Luther  and  his  v^iting^  370 — 379. 
Theological  writings  of  the  period, 
373,  374.  The  controiersic*  of  tbe 
reformers,  375.  The  principle  of 
Proteitaiitisni,  376.  Tlie  pasuous 
instrumental  in  establiihing  the  Se- 
foraution,  377.  The  mitcbiela  arising 
frcffn  the  abandonment  of  the  right  of 
free  inquiry,  ST8.  Controreiuea  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churchmen, 
ii.  306.  Defections  to  Catholicism, 
SOS.  310.  Interference  of  the  civil 
power  with,  i.  348.   iL  343.     Ceo. 
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iwion  of  Augtburg,  i.  353.  533. 
Controvenia  of  tbe  chief  tafonneri, 
35S.  It  uq.  IKEpute  betveen  tbe 
Swin  reformers  And  Luther^  361. 
Ill  pn^reM,  5S3.  The  ■  Refomu- 
tio  Legum  Gccldiflsticaiuin,*  under 
Edward  VI.,  50fl.  PtotnUntB  of 
Fnnee,  their  controTen;  with  the 
Callicui  church,  iiL  SSS— 9eT.  Writ. 
ingi  of  the  Church  of  England  diriDe* 
■gunst  the  doctrioet  of  Rome,  !6S, 
963,  Re-ution  id  favour  of  th« 
CSiurch  of  Rama  in  Ital;  and  Spain, 
L  533.  539.  iL  ;I07.  The  '  FormuU 
CoDcordiie,'  of tba  Lutheran  cburcbn, 
319.  L  549.  Church  of  England, 
the  Thirty-nine  Artielet,  54H.  550. 
n.  The  high-cburch  party,  ii.  3£l. 
[See  Luther,  CalTin,  Melanchlhon, 
Zwingle,  &c.] 

Befraetion  suggested  as  the  c«i*e  of 
priimatie  diriiion  of  coloun,  iii.  302. 
law  of,  S03. 

Regicide.    [  See  Tynnoicide.  ] 

Begio,  works  of^  L  174. 

RegiotnoDtBDua,  tbe  mathematiGiaa,   L 


157.  I 


His 


angles,  459,  453. 
Regis,  Jean  Silisin,  his  *  Sjst^me  de  la 

Fhiloaophie,'  iii.  SIS,  319.  n. 
~     ■      ~    '  It  Utrecht,  L  173.  il 


461. 
Regnard,  dramatic  author,  ii.  165.     Hii 

'Le  Joueur.'iii.  514.    'LeL^laire,' 

515.     *  Lea  Menechmca,' U. 
Ragnier,  Htim  o^  iii.  90. 
<  Rehesrsal,  the,'  a  satire  by  the  Duke 

of  Buckingham,  iii.  557. 
Reid't  Eswiys,  ii.  439.  n.  iii.  396.     Hii 

SDimadTersian  on  Dtaesrtea,  ii.  443.  n. 
IteiDdeer,  the,  Albertiu  on,  ii.  33j. 
Rainesiua,  a  Saxon   physician,    '  Variie 


337. 


Reinold,  Piunian  tables  of,  ii 

'  Relapse,  the,'  play  of,  iii.  52H, 

■  Religio  Medici'  uf  Sir  T.  Browne,  ii. 

516.  n. 
Religion,  natural,  on.  i.  199.  By  Lord 
Bacon,  ii.  403.  On  its  liwa,  iii.  387. 
Iniuence  of  reason,  i.  199.  Its  in- 
fluence upon  poetry,  i.  131.  In- 
spiration and  Scripture,  30!>  Five 
notions  of,  iL  364.  Eyidencea  of  de- 
nied by  the  Sociniani,  335.  Tradi- 
tions, 1 99.  Legends  and  influence  of 
saints,  ih.  Doctrines  of  the  Cbristian, 
393.  Vindications  of  Christianity  by 
Pascal,  iii.  889.  By  Huet,  988. 
Toleration  in,  ii.  61.  949,343.  945. 
Union  of  religious  parlies  Bought  by 
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Grotiu>,317.  Andhy  C>]iitus,319. 
CoutTOTeny  on  Grace  and  Free-will, 
S9S.  Religious  opinions  in  tbe  fif- 
teenth century,  i.  195.  Deistiul 
writers,  570.  Religious  toleration, 
remarks  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  ii.  344 — 
353.  Theory  of  Hohbes  on  Helipon, 
iL  489.  [See  Rome,  Refbrmslion, 
Piateitant*.] 

Religious  FerteculiDn  of  the  aixteenth 
century,  ii.  349, 

RemonHranli,  the,  ii.  331.  iiL  973.  376. 
Sea  Anniniana. 

Renouard  on  the  Mate  of  learning  in 
Italy,  L  509. 

Repniduetion,  animal,  iii,  598. 

■  Republic '  of  Bodin,  analyus  o^  iL  51 
—69. 

Republics,  on  the  institutions  of,  iii. 
436_4S9. 

Rosende,  Gardade,  Latin  grtfmmar  of, 

Retroapectire  Reriew  in  Aleinan,iL3I5. 
Rets,  Cardinal  de.  Memoirs  ot,  iii.  604. 
Reucblin,  L  303.    Cabalistic  philosophy 

at,  339.       Contention    of,    with    the 

monks,  391.       Greek  grammar  and 

acquirements   of,   181.  n.   183.  908. 

Latin  plays  of,  2ia 
ReTelalion,  arguments  founded  on,  jii. 

998,  40a 
Rereli,  master  of  the,  duties  of,  iL  IG8. 

iii.  7a 
Reienues,  Public,  Bodin  on,  iL  66. 
Reriewi,  the  lint.      The  'Journal  dea 

SaTans,'     iii,    545.       The    -Mercure 

Galani,'  ib.     Bayle's  '  Nouvelles    de 

la  Kfpublique  des  Lettres,'  547, 548. 

Le  Clerc'i '  Biblioth^que  Uniisrselle,' 

ib.     The  '  I^ipsic  Acta.' it,      Italian 

journal*,  ib.     •  Mercure   Savant,'  16. 

English  reviews,  54S. 
Revius,  the  theologian,  ii.  444. 
Revolution,  Bodin  on  tbe  causes  of,  ii, 

59. 
•  Reynarde  the  Foie,'  Gallon's  ■  His- 

torjeof,'  i.  133. 
Rbvticus,  Joachim,  mathematician,  i. 

45  s.  ii,  936. 
Rheede,  '  Hortui  Indicus  Malabaricus  ' 

of,  iii.  593. 
Rheims,  Vulgate  of,  translation  of  New 

Teatamenl  from,   by  English  Catho. 

lies  in  l.?83,  L  573. 
Rhensnua     Beatus,     i.    384.     n.   353. 

357.  n. 
Rhenish  Academy,  tbe,  i.  SOT. 
Rhetoric  of  CasaodaTus,  i.  3.  n. 
,  Fou<iuclin'»  treatise  on,  ii.  808. 

Wilson's,  208.     Ctn's,  L  45a  iL  309. 
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Rfaodiginui,  Cttllu),  'Lectiones  Anti- 

qun'  of,  i.  S6T.  SSG.  484.  £23,  594. 
Rfaodoin*Di),  Laurence,  works  of,  L  494. 

500.  ii.  34.     Hii  Life  of  Luther,  50a 

Gretk  Tertes  of,  i6. 
RhjTDC,  I^tiii,   origin   of,   LSI.     Eo- 

gliali,  Gucoyoe't  ■  Note*  on  Iiwtruc- 

tioD,'  u.  309. 
Ribejrro,    Portuguese  pulorel   poel,   L 

4S0.   Hit  •  DUnaof  Monlemayor,' U 
Ricc'i,  the  Jesuit,  trsieli  in  China  by, 

ill  S3G. 
Riccnboni,  >  Hist,  du  Thiatre  Italien,' 


• Duke  of  York,'  play  of,    iL 

Richelet,  Dictionnaire  de,  m,  S36, 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  a  patron  of  mm  of 
learning,  ii  I.  68.  137.  I3S,  141.  535. 
Supports  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican 
church,  ii.  306.  Prejudice  of,  againrt 
the  Cid,  iii.  141.  Letters  and  writ- 
ings of,  139.  See  also,  iii.  £63.  S7a 
Lord  Bacon  esteemed  bj,  ii.  431.  n. 

Richer,  his  work  on  the  ecclesiastical 
power,  ii.  302. 

Rlgault,  or  Higaltius,  French  critic,  iL 
S83. 

Rtnuecini,  OttaTio,  suggeMs  the  idea  of 
'  recitatiie,'  ii.  IS3, 

'  RiTelU,  adventure*  of,'  iii.  S79. 

RiTcrs,  Lord,  bis  •  Diets  oT  Fbiloao- 
phers,'  1. 1  Be. 

RiTEt,  Caliinist  writer,  iL  355. 

Rivinus,  his  '  Re«  Herbaria,'  iii.  5BB. 

RiroII,  Armenian  dictionary  compiled 
by,  iii.  286. 

Roads,  Roman,  history  of,  ii.  292. . 

Robert,  king  of  Maples,  a  patron  of  Pe- 
trarch, i.  01. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  rematk*  of,  L  4.  6a 
31 H. 

Robervai,  French  nuthematiciaii,  iiL 
179.  200. 

Robison,  woriis  of,  ii.  439. 

RobortelluiiphilaiDgical  work  of,  i.  496. 
505.  523.  His  controTersy  with  Si- 
goniiu.  585.  n.      On  military  change*, 

Rocco,  Italian  dramatiit,  iii.  58.  2M. 
RiMjhefbucauIt,  Due  de  la,  his  maxims, 

iL  488.  iiL  162.  417. 
liochester,   Earl   of,  poems   ot,  iii.  464. 

489. 
Rodolph  II.  of  Austria  persecute*  the 

Protestants,  L  541. 
Roger,  the  Jesuit,  Travel*  of,  iii.  886. 


Risers,  bis  '  Anatomy  of  the  Mind,'  L 

523. 
,  Mr,  his   poem  of  '  Italy,'  i. 

177. 
Rajas,  Fcrnaodo  de,  Spanish  dramatist, 

L  95S. 
Eotteahagvn,  the  ■  FroscbmaiMcler '  of, 

Roliock 

Romaic 
95. 

RomsDce,  its  general  tone,  i.  198.  In- 
fluenced the  manners  of  the  middle 
age*,  ib.  The  oldest,  '  Tristan  of 
Leontn*,'  ib.  Romance,  or  Pnuatal 
language,  i.  28.  31.  33.  iL  162.  liL 
15.  Writer*  of,  Spanish  and  Moor- 
i*h,  L  934.  iL  110.  813.  iiL  13.  155. 
French,  i.  32,  33.  iii.  161.  568. 
Heroic  162.  562.  Of  chiTalry,  L 
442.  iL  816.  Ofluly,  188.  English, 
196.  Iii.  568.  Pastoral,  I  SSO.  iiL  169. 

Rome,  university  or  gymnasium  of,  L 
864.  The  city  sacked  by  Bour- 
bon, 321.  Library  of  the  Vaticiui,  iL 
958.  Works  of  Cicero,  Dionysius, 
Gelliui,  GrKTiua,  Giuchiu*,  Liry, 
MsnutiuB,  Niebuhr,  Pannnius,  Pom- 
ponius  Latua,  Robortellus,  Slgonius, 
&c.  &C.,  on  its  Histoiy  and  Antiqui- 
ties, i.  593 — 599.  Polio's  observa- 
tions on  the  ruins  of,  L  144.  Juris. 
prudence  of;  iL  73.  548.  554.  587.  iu. 
411. 455—458.  Leibnitz  on  the  laws 
of,  iiL  455.  Modem  poets  of,  461. 
Cbutch  of,  L  290.  29-1.  539.  !L  306. 
Origin  of  the  Reformation,  L  893. 
Controversy  on  Che  Papal  power,  562. 
ii.  906,  iiL  258.  Discipline  of  the 
clergy,  i.  537.  Books  prohiluted  by 
tbecburch.ii.  265.  Religious  treatises 
of  the  church,  361.  [See  Latin, 
Learning,  Refbrmatien,  &c.] 

Rondelet,  '  Ichthyology '  of,  ii.  838. 

Ronsard,  Fierre,  poetry  o^  iL  4.  113. 
209.  iiL  16.21.  39.  46S. 

Roquefort,  his  '  Glossaire  de  la  I^ngue 
Romane,'  t.  24.  ■  E'tat  de  la  Foeui 
Francalse,'  S3. 

Rosa,  &lvator,  satires  of,  iii.  463. 

Roacelin,  theories  o(  L  13. 18.  183. 

Roscoe,  William,  his  criticism  on  poeti- 
cal prose,  i.  85.  u.  961.  n.  Obliga- 
tions to,  265.  n.  His  Leo  X,  464.  n. 
328. 

Roscommon,  Earl  of,  poems  by,  iiL  489. 

Rose,  or  Rosskus,  '  De  justi  rcipub- 
licffi  in  rages  )HitestRte,'  iL  42.  i>.  58a 

Rosen,  Dr.,  Arabian  algcbta  ti 
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'Weo. 


Rouerueun  Soeiel;,  ii.  518.  iii.  350. 
'  Ronuunda,'  tragedy  of,  i  SE6. 
Ro«i,  01   Er^thmus,  collrctioiu  or, 

509.      Critieiima  of,  iii.  50. 
Rou,  Bernardino,  poeir;  of,  ii.  SB. 
Rotbrnan,  the  gcometricii      " 
Botrou,  pUjs   oT,  !iL   6 

ceslai'  of,  76. 
Rniuiaau's  ■  Contrit  Social,'  iL  587. 
Roulb,  Dr.,  '  Religioas  Sum '  of,  i.  18. 
Rovlej,  drunatio  worka  of,  iii.  134. 
,  Tbooiai,  poems  attributed  to, 

i.  166. 
'  Roiana,'  Latin  tragedy  by  Alabaster, 

iii.  54.  n. 
Roy,  General,   his  ■  Military    AntiquU 

iiM,'&c.,  i.  5S7.  Q. 
'  Royal  King  and  Loyal  Subject,'  play 

of,  iii.  103. 
Roy*!  Society  of  London,  iL  433,  433. 

The   Philosophical   Tnnsactioni  of, 

iii  575,  5T6.  592.  594. 
Ruarus,  episdea  of,  ii.  S.S7. 
Rnbbi,  the  •  Parnaso  Italiano'  of,  il  86. 

Rubens,  Albert,  on  the  Roman  ooBtume, 

Butellu,   •  Rosmunda'  of,  i.  365,  366. 

The  '  Bees'  of,  an  imitation  of  Virgil's 

Fourth  Geoigic,  416, 
Rudbeck,   Olaua,  on    the    Lacteals,  iii. 


Buel,  John,  L  334.      Hia  translati 
Dloscorides   on    botany,   464. 
Natur&  Stirpium,'  it. 

Rohnkenius,  hit  praise  of  Murel 


Rule  a  W!&  and  blT 
iiL  109. 
tumphius,    '  Herbsri' 


I  Wife,'  pUj  of. 


Russell,  Lady,  i.  520. 

~~ ,  poenu  of,  ii.  104.  n, 

Rutebouf,  tha  poet,  L  39. 

Sutgerriiu,  'YariB  Leetiones*  of,  ii. 
«Ba 

Huysch,  Dutch  phyaieian,  art  of  inject- 
ing anatomieal  preparations  perfected 
by,  iii.  5M. 

Rymer,  remarks  of,  on  tragedy,  iiL  SSB. 

aaaTedra,  a  political  moralist,  ii.  537. 
Sabellian  teaela,  i.  367. 
Sabinus,  George,  a  Latin  poet,  ii.  144. 
Saccbelti,  Italian  norelist,  L  161. 
Sasba,  Hods,  German  dramatie  poet,  L 
309.  499.  438.  n. 
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46.97. 

Sadler,  Kr  Ralph,  embassy  of,  to  Scot- 
land, i.  341. 

Sadolet,  Cardinal,  repuUtUKi  of,  L  364. 
333.  n.  ii.  389.  Obwrvations  of,  i. 
419.  n.  433.  446.  n.  471.  His  deure 
for  reform,  543. 

Saint  BeUTe,  adectiona  of,  fhiin  Roo- 
aard,  ii.  Ilf.n. 


u  lit 


i.  491. 


Saiamaoca,  univenity  ot,  i.  1 8.    Lectures 

at,  by  Lebriia,  173. 
Salea,  St.  Francis  de,  writings  of,  ii.  361. 
Salfi,  Italian  poet,  iii  4.  II.  139,  ,^39. 
Salisbury,  John  of.  History  of,  i,  4.  16. 

73.  tai.      Learning  o£  73,      Style  of. 


Sallust,  bfiuence  of,  ii.  967.  383. 

SalmaEiu%  Claude,  erudition  and  works 
of,  ii.  983.  355.  Hk  '  Pliniana  Ei- 
ercitsCiones '  and  other  works,  ib.  '  De 
Linguil  Hellenistics,'  ii.  376.  Con- 
troieiay  with  MiltOD,  383.  DeMh  of, 
iiL  243. 

Salutato,  Colluccio,  on  Plutarch,  i,  95. 
An  omauient  of  lesmitig  in  the  four- 
teenth sentury,  39.  n. 

Salvator  Rosa,  satires  of;  iiL  463. 

SaWiani's  'Animalium  Aquamium  His- 


Sal 

iati,  hia    attack   on  Tasso 
Llnfarinato,'  il  907. 

entitled 

Sal 

ini,  remarka  by,  iiL  3. 

Ssn 

aritan  Pentateuch,  (he,  iii 

333. 

SammsrthanuB,  ii.  146.  iiL  491. 
Ssuchei,  >  Poetias  Castdlsnas,'  i.  31. 

,  Thomas,  works  and  doctrine  of, 

L118.  il  14—16,  507, 
Sancroft,  Archbishop,  his  '  Furpmdeath 

bnetius,  Grammar  of,   i.  495.  S03.    iii. 

946. 
SanetoriuB,  *  De  Medioina  Statica,'  iii 

991. 
&ndenon,  an  English  casuist,  ii.509. 
Sandya'a  aeimons,  L  560. 
Sannsiato,  eicelleut  genius  o(  the  lulian 

poet,   i.  96a  490.     Latin  poetry  of, 

«0.  il  909.  IiL  491.     •  Arcadia'  o^ 

LS6a430.  U.919, 
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Santa,  De,  edmomut,  ii.  SS9. 

8jpptM>,  translatod  bj  Madsme  Dacier, 


909. 


,    109. 


SBrbieiuki,  poet  of  Poland,  I'lL  50. 

Sarblevur,  Latin  poet,  iii.  51,  58. 

Sarpi,  Faiher  Paul,  iL  933.  n.  Hii 
account  of  the  work  of  Bellarmin, 
il99.  n.        Hia     nwdical     ducoiehe*. 


300.  D 
301. 


ILSIS 


His 


ign,  iii,  5£4. 


u  of,  bj  Drj- 


SUire,  Menippde,'  ii.  193. 
SbuiubIk,  Claude.      [See  Satmaaiiu. 
Saumur,  '  Lb  Forge'  of,  iii.  317. 
Saiignj,  quoUtioni  from,  i.  69—64. 
SaviU,  %r  Henry,  i.  5'. 

of  Tacitw  bv,  5sa     His  edition  of 

ChryMMtoiD,  li.  STT.     Hi*  tteatise  on 

tbe  Romui  militia,  531.  n. 
Saiony,  tbe  Refannitioa  protected  in, 

i.  999. 
StiLon'g  map  of  England  in  I5S0,  iL  954. 
Sola,  Fliminia,  exlemporaneoua  comedy 

introduced  by.  iiL  60. 
Scaliger,  Joseph,  the  eminent  scholar,  i. 

483.510.519.11,147.    Chronology  of, 

1.  530.  ii.  S39.   Julian  period  invented 

by,  L531.      The  ■  Scaligcrana,'  51 1. n. 

559.  ii.  948.n.  Iii.  551.     Epitaph  by 

Heiniiiu  on,  510.  □.      *  Dc  Emcnda. 

tiona  Temporum '  of,  L  530.   ii.  395. 

His  knovledge  of  Arabic,   iL  949. 

iiL  995.     Latin  poetry  of,  iL  145.  □. 

His  opinion  of  bla  oirn  learning,  ii. 

973.      Critlelsmi   by  the   Sealigera, 


I.  568.  n 


,  Julius  CMat,  L  395.  SIO.     '  Da 

Cauui  Latino  Llnguv,'  L  396.  Hia 
'  Poetioa,'  ii.  90a  909.  Iniectlie  of; 
against  the  '  Ciceronianus,'  i.  395. 

Scandinatia,  early  poetry  of,  i.  10.  99. 
Legendi  of.  iii.  ST. 

Scapula,  his  Abridgment  of  Stepbeni'i 
•  Thesaurus,' L  491.  Distich  on,i6,n. 
Opinions  on  the  Leiicon  of,  499.  n. 

■ScsTabsusAquihunqucrit' of  Erasmus, 
1.  980.  983. 

Scarron,  Abb£,  the  ■  Ronuu)  Comique' 
of,  ill.  565. 

Sceptinsm  in  the  middle  ages,  1.  1 98. 

Scha>frer,  Peter,  hit  inventions  in  print- 
ing, i.  159. 


-.Willi 


understanding  was   tainted 
litT,  L  379. 

his  pnlse  of  Calderoo, 


His. 
iiL  86.  94.  106.       On  tbe  d 
MoliSre,  508. 

Schmidt,  Erasmus,  obserrations  ot,  i. 
563.      His  Pindar,  ii.  276. 

Scholastic  philosophy,  its  slow  iehtX, 
i.  sas.  Defended  by  the  unirer- 
uties,  384. 

treatise^  il  2.  [Sec  Philo- 
sophy.] 

Sebools,  cathedral  and  eonTentual,  under 
Charlemagne  and  bis  sucoesaon,  and 
their  beoeficial  eflects,  1.  6,  7.  n. 
Stale  of  English  schools  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIIL,  349.  English,  in- 
ttitutitnis  and  r^ulations  of;  in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth,  516.  Mode  of 
teaching  in,  973.  Of  Scbelstadt  — 
Muniter  —  Emmerich,  181.  906. 
Padua,  315.  iL  4.  In  Germany,  i. 
109.  336. 

Science,  sUte  of.  L  453.  ilL  171.  Lord 
Bscon  '  De  Augmentia  Scientjanim,' 
ii.  391,  n  iig.  Hobbes's  Chart  of 
Human,  iL  481.  Institutions  Itar  tbe 
advaDcement  of,  ilL  574. 

Seioppius,  Gaspsr,  controTeruea  of,  iL 
984,  985.  HU  ■  Infemia  FamianL' 
ib.  His  'Judiinum  de  Stylo  His- 
torieo,'  ib.  His  Gramnuir,  385,  988. 
Remarks  on  Lipuus,  L  503. 

■  Soornfid  Lady.'  play  of,  iiL  105.  n. 

Scot,  Reginald,  his  '  Discorery  of 
Witchcraft;  i.  90.n.  517.  599.  571. 

of   Soolrtarvet,   Latin    el^a  of, 

iii.  S3. 

Scotland,  Dunbar,  poet  of,  L  269.  State 
of  claaaioal  learning  In,  975.  591. 
Greek  taught  in,  341.  Latin  poets 
of,  ill.  53.      Calvinists  oC  ii.  43. 

Scots'  Ballads,  ii.  133.      Poets.  147. 

Scott,  Sir  Waller.  IL  196.  iiL  161. 168. 

Scotti,  his  ■  Monarcbia  Solipaorom,'  iiL 
167. 

Scottish  dialect,  ancient  poems  In  tbe, 
L  ■961.  433.  Q. 

Scotus,  Duiu,  chiraeter  and  inSuence  of 
bis  writings,  i.  17.  Barbarous  cha- 
racter of  his  tophistry,  L  18.  513.  n. 

Erigena,  Jc^n,  L  9.  183. 
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Sai|itiuH,  H0I71  6r>t  printed  Bible. 
llsa.  TniisUtiDiUDr.ITS.  Editioni 
of  Ariua  MonUnu),  57S.  £thiopic, 
478.  Alc^  Polfglott,  314,  Ant- 
weTpPol;g1otuii.aa3.34T.  Buhoii'i 
Bible,  i.  573.  Chaldee,  314.  ii.  247. 
iii.  292.  CuUlio,  i.  S13.  CUtiiu, 
JT3..  Compluteniian,  L  3T».  ii.  S4T. 
Duifb,  i.  380.  Eogliih,  ii.  36S. 
Tyadtle%  i.  369.  379.  Duporfi 
truulatioD,  ill.  249.  English  com- 
mentaton  on,  iL  3  J7.  Genev»,  by 
CoTerdde,  i.  £73.  Greek,  i.  313. 
iii  S49.  Hebrew,  i.  314.  ii.  949. 
iiL222.  Italiu,  L  357.  I«tiD,  381. 
572.  Krumus,  S68.  9B5.  Puitiaa 
PolfgloU,  iii  £23.  600.  Pigninui, 
579.  Poiiifa  truuUCioD,  i.  573.  3ep- 
tuagintt  573.  SeUvoaiui,  574.  8a- 
nuritui  Pentateuch,  iiL  933.  Spaniih, 
L  574.  Sjrau,  314.  ii.  249.  iiL  928. 
925.  Siitina,  L  572.  Svediih,  38a 
TKiDelliu*andJuiuu(,573.  Vulgate, 
572.  Walton's  Polyglott,  iiL  60a 
Fort  j.^ght  editioDi  (^  prohibited  bjr 
Rome,  it.  265. 

Scudfii,  MadimoiseUe  de,  Heroic  ro- 
mance oC  iiL  161—164.  i.  460.  553. 

Scudeiy,  obcerratioiu  on  the  '  Cid '  of 
Conwilleb?,  iii.  141. 

Seba,  Adeodatut  (Beia),  ii.  145. 

Sebonde,  Rainrand  de,  Natund  Theology 


of,  L  138.  i 


.97. 


Seckeodorf  altaeki  the  motiTea  of  Erah 

moi,  i.  350.  n.     BcmaikB  on  Luther 

hf ,  295. 
Secundus,  Joannen,  Latin  poema  of,  i, 

432.   ii  146.  iii.  45. 
Sedano,  bii  ■  Pamato  Eipaiitd,'  iL  103. 

105.  iiL  19. 
Segneri,  Paolo,  lennona  of,  iiL  539. 
Segni,  Hirtory  by,  L  470. 
Segrui,  ptMsral  poetry  of,  iiL  470.     His 

Dorela,  565.     '  Segiuaiaoa,'  &0.,  557. 


196. 


Selden,  iiL  95.  Hi)  treatise  '  De  Jure 
naturali  Juxta  MebtBoa,'  ii.  509, 
510.  iii,  224.926.  >  TabU-Talk '  of, 
ii.  357.n.  510.  517.  Hii  eontTOieny 
on  Sdieriea,  554.  '  Amndelian  Mar- 
bles' oC  iL  991. 

Self-defence,  right  of;  iL  551.  iiL  431. 

Sellbg,  Prior,  1.331. 

Semi-Pelagianisn  tenets,  ii.  330;  333. 

Seneca,  tragediei  of,  iL  1 63, 1 64. 367. 5 1 3. 

Sensation,  Hobbca's  theory  of,  ii.  464. 
De€nitioo  of;  by  Halfttrunhe,  ilL  338 . 
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Seoiibility,  universal,  theory  of  Cam- 

panella,  iL  373; 

Sepulture,  rights  of,  Grotiui  on,  ii.665. 

SeraGno  d'Aquila,  Italian  poet,  L  9SB. 
413. 

Serena  Elisabella,  ii.  87. 

Sergardi,  satires  of,  in  Latin,  iii.  491. 

SerUo,  treatise  on  Penqiectiie  by,  ii.  830. 

SermoDt  of  the  siileentb  century,  L  374. 
English,  iL  358,  iii.  295.  FrencK 
39a  393. 

Serra,  Antonio,  on  the  means  of  ob- 
taining money  without  mines,  iL527. 
On  Ibe  trade  of  Venice  by,  528.  On 
commercial  exchange,  599. 

Servetus,  tenets  and  works  of,  L  366. 
HU  work  '  De  TrinitatU  Erroiibus," 
367.  Put  .to  deatb  at  Geneva,  553, 
553.n.  iL343,344.n.  Accountofhi* 
*  Christianiami  Bestitulio,'  passi^ 
therein  on  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  L  463.  213.  552.  n,  553.  n,  iiL 
91 4.  n. 


8£Tign£,  Madame  de,  letters  of,  iii.  534. 
Her  talent,  535.  Want  of  sensibility 
of,a.n. 

Seville  Uuiveriity,  lectures  at,  L  173. 

Sexual  system  of  plants,  iiL  591. 

Sbadwell,  plays  or,  iiL  535.  Satire  on, 
by  Dryden,  484. 

Shakspewe,  WUlUni,  iii.  77.  His 
poems,  VenuB  and  Adonia,  ii.  136. 
176.  Lucrece,  198.  Hia  life  and 
early  plays,  175,  176,  4e.  Fen"  ob- 
literations by  Shakspeare,  nor  any  by 
Lope  de  Vega,  155.  His  sonnets, 
iii.  37 — to.  Plays  of  —  Twelfth 
Night,  80.  Merry  Witm  ofWindaor, 
ib.  80,  81.  513.  Much  Ado  about 
Notblng,80.  Hamlet,  86.  Macbeth, 
ib.  Measure  for  Musure,  ii.  168. 
313.   iiL  83.  84.  86.      King  Lear,  84. 

86.  Timon  of  Athens,  85.  Pericles 
iL  177.  n.  iiL  86.  The  historical 
plays  of,   iL  184.     Juliua  Cssar,  iiL 

87,  B8.  489.      Antony  and  Cleopatra, 

87.  Othello,   87.   89.     Coriolanua, 

88.  Richard  II.,  91.  Tempest,  89. 
Hia  other  plays,  87.  39.  91.  107. 
Henry  VI.,  vhenee  taken,  iL  171. 
176.  Comedy  of  Errors,  177.  iiL5l5. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  iL  179. 
Ifll.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona, 
178.  IBa  Love's  Labour  Lost,  178. 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,  178.  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  181'--183.  Merebant  of 
Venice  1B3.  375.  iiL  533.     As  You 
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Like  it,   ii.  I8&     CrmlKline,  919. 

Retiriment  and  death  of,  iil  77.  d.  89. 

GmtiKB  of  hii  gcniua,  iL  32.  iiL  89. 

Judgment  of.  90.     Hi>  obscurity  of 

Mjle,   99.      Hia    popularity,    91.   93. 

Critica    and    cammentaton    □□    hu 

dranmt,  93.      Dryden's    temarks   on, 

113.11.     Seealu  ii.lTO.D.  174.  198. 

lii.  S2S.      Remarka  on  the  mode  of 

spelling  the  poet's  tume,  ii.  175.  n. 
Sbarp,    Richard,  Mr.,   remarka  of,  iiL 

556.  n. 
Sharrock,  ■  De  Officii^'  tec.  iii  393. 
Shepherd,  life  of  Pofcpio  hy.  L  83.  a.  99. 
•Slwpherd'i  Kalendar,' pocmof  Spenui, 

ii.  1S3.  210. 
aieiidan,  playi  of,  iii.  514. 
'  Ship  of  FooK'  the,  i.  23«. 
Shirley,  dranulic  oorki  of,  iiL  190.524. 
Sibilet,  Thomas,  the  ■  Art  poitique '  of, 

L450.     His*  Ipbigenia' of  Euripides, 

Sidney,  Algerikon,  hia  Dtscoursca  on 
Goiemment,  iii   440. 

Sidne;,  Sir  Philip,  ii.  80.  I9T.  169. 
Hia  'Arcadia,'  195.  19T.  916—918. 
iii.  897.  '  Defence  of  Poeaie,'  ii.  194. 
169.197.  911.  'Aatniphel  and  Stel- 
la,' 127.  Poems  of,  126.  iii.  S53. 
His  censure  of  the  English  drama, 
ii.  169.  Character  of  his  prose, 
196. 

Sidoniua,  obaerratiou  of,  aud  their  clia- 
racter,  i.  SI. 

8ienna.the'Roni'o(  il  S61.  'Intro- 
nali'  of,  i.  479. 

Sigismund,  Emperor,  literature  encou- 
raged by,  i.  99. 

IIT.,  persecution  of  Protest- 
ants by,  L  537. 

Sigouius,  works  of,  L  397.  505.  595. 
•D«Conn>latione,'50B.  On  the  Athe- 
nian PoIityT  596.  On  Roman  Anli- 
<iuity,  5S3.  '  De  Jure  Civium  Rom.* 
and  •  De  Jure  Iuli>,'  525.  On  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  596. 

Siliresta''t  translation  of  the  Creali 
'  La  Semaine,'  by  Du  Bartas,  ii 
Poems  ascribed  to,  196.  iii.  44. 

Simler,  George,  schoolmaster  of  Hesse, 
i.  956. 

Simon,  le  Fire,  iii.  989.  Critical  History 
of,  298.  60a 

Kngers  of  Germany,  L  38.  HL  93. 

Sonita,  Hebraist,  iii.  993,  994. 

Sirmond,  the  historian,  iL  355. 

Sismondi,  criticisma  of,  i.  27.  iii.  66. 159. 

Siitus  v.,  L  579.  iL  258.  The  Satine 
Bible  published  by,  i.  579. 

SkelloD's  thyuM*,  L  313.  493.  439. 


Sleidan's  History  of  the  RetbmutioD,  L 
993. 

Smetius,  Martin,  works  on  aonnit  in- 
scriptions by,  il  990,  991. 

Smiglecius,  the  Logician,  iiL  909.  u. 
378. 

Smith,  professor  at  Cambridge,  L  340. 

,  Adam,  remarks  of,  iL  585,  586. 

Snell,  Willibrod,  his  '  Cyclometricus,' 
iii.  ISa    On  Refnction,  203. 

Society,  Hobbes  on  Ciril,  i'u  539. 

Royal,  ilL57S. 

Socinian  academy  at  Haeov,  i  554.  iL 
335.  Writers,  i.  367.  554.  Soeini- 
anism,  iL  332.  335.  In  En^and,  iiL 
978. 

Socinus  Paurtus,  L  548.  ii  3H5. 

L<clius,  fiiundei  of  the  sect  of 

Socinians,  i.  367.  554. 

Sofids,  the  ratio  of,  iiL  t7S. 

Solinos,  bis  ■  Polyhiolor,'  ii.  289. 

Soils,  Antoniode,  '  Conquestof  Ueiica' 
by,  iiL  604. 

Solon,  phiUKOphy  o^  iL  551. 

Sonnets,  Italian,  il  49.  83,  tt  itf.  iiL 
459— .468.  Fwnoh,  ii.  413,  Of  Mil- 
ton,  iiu  49.  or  Sbakhpeare,  37.  Of 
Drummond  of  Hawtfaomden,  41.  Of 
the  Eirl  of  Stirling,  ib.  CmislriictiaD 
of,  49.  n. 

Sophia,  Princess,  iiL  266. 

Sophocira,  style  of,  iiL  475.  483.  567. 

Sorbonne,  the,  L  930.  iiL  972.  90a 

Solo,  Peter,  eonfeBor  to  CbarUa  V.,  L 
373.  550.  iL  508. 


Soul,  Descartes  on  the  immalerialily  of 
the,  iL  444.  451.  On  the  seat  of,  446. 
Theory  of  Gassendi,  iiL  9ia  Hale- 
brancbe,  33a     Locke,  380. 


i.  176. 
Southern,  bis  ■  Fatal  Dinorery,' iii.  523. 

'  Oroonoko,'  ib. 
Southey,  Hr. ,  bis  edition  of  Hawea,  L 

311.      Remarks  oC  iL  919.     Edition 

of  Foets  by,  iii.  S7.  41. 
Southtrell,  Robert,  poemi  at,  iL  197. 
Sovereign,  and  soTercign  power,  tbc^  iL 

534.  549. 
Spain,  drama  of,   L  958.  435.   iL  153. 

iiL  57.  68.  495.    FOets  and  poetry  o^ 
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I.  loe.  ii 


I.  lis.  S33.  iL  110.  XoTelaand 
110  213.  iii.  13.  □. 
S6S.  Cerruilci,  iii.  155.  Spanish 
aod  lUlian  writing  compaTed,  L  407. 
Metaphfuewat  of,  ii-  STO.  Prow 
writers  of,  iiL  133.  Phlli^ogitts  and 
literati  of,  L  335.  442.  Lojata  and 
the  Jeauila  of,  L  S39.  Libnr;  of  Ibe 
EKiurial  palace,  ii.  2.>8.  n.  iii.  326. 
Of  AleaU  and  Sdamaoca,  iL  S58. 
ReriTol  oflileraturein.  i.  173.  Lrnm- 
ing  in,  335.  Under  Pbilip  II.  SBa 
ii.  103.  The  Inquiaition  of,  i.  536. 
5S5.  iL  965.    [See  '  Poetij,'  •  Diama.'] 

'SpuiiihCurale'of  Flelebti,iii.  102. 1  la 

S(«nbeini,  Eiektel,  Numiimalies  oT,  ii. 
393.  iii  345.  355,  35G.  Hii  edition 
of  Julian,  iii.  345. 

Spee,  German  poet,  ii!.  33. 

Speech,  human,  and  brute  sound),  com- 
pvi)on  between,  iii.  310. 

Speed,  mapi  of,  in  164G,  iii.  839. 

Spelman,  Glonarjr  of,  iii.  54G. 

Spencer,  ■  De  Legibui  HebiBOTum,'  iii. 
60a 

^wner,  writings  of,  iii.  381. 

Spenaer,  Edmund,  bis  whool  of  poetry, 
iii.  97.  39.  Hii  •  Shepherd's  Ka- 
lendar,'  ii.  133.  310.  His  '  Epithala- 
mium,'  19T.  '  The  Faery  Queen '  of, 
135 — 141.  Com|iaTcd  with  Arioato, 
137.  Hit  'Dialogue  upon  the  State 
of  Ireland,'  ii.  199. 

Spemnc  Speroni,  bis  tragedy  of '  Caoace.' 
I  433  440.    Dialogues  of,  396.445. 

Spiegel,  Dutch  poet,  his  works,  iii.  35. 

SpinoM,  system  of,  ii.  5.  The  •  Tracta- 
tus  theologico-politieus '  of,  iii.  3S1. 
Ethics,  ot  Mor«l  System  of,  344,  tt 
»eq.  3EK.  Politics  of,  433.  '  Spino- 
aiam,'  356. 

Spiritual  dramas  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
i.  358. 

Spondaous  continuator  of  the  Annali  of 
Barmiua,  ii.  355. 

Sprengel,  botanical  and  medical  remarks 
of,  ii.  941.  946.  ul  915,316.  319.  n. 
3'JO.  587. 

St.  Vincent,  Gregory,  geometry  of,  iii. 


liet,'  ii.  1S3. 
Stur.  Lord,  work  by,  ii.  452.  d. 
Stampa.  Gaspara,  an  Italian  poetes,  ii. 

Stanley,  Thomas,  '  History  of  Ancient 
PhilaBophy-by,iiL  85a  303.n.  His 
tdition  of  .£t«by1u*i  iii.  SSO. 


Stanyhurst,  translator,  ii.  1 30. 
SUpulensis,  Faber.  L  978.     Conduct  o^ 
359.      Edition  of  the  Scriptures  by, 


Statics,  treatise  oF  Sterinus  on,  ii.  933. 
Stationarii,  or  booliaelUrs,  i.  343. 
Stationers'  Company  founded  in  1555, 


Statistics,  writers  o 

,  iiL  454.    Statih-tical 

top.«raphy,  il  5 

SB. 

Statius,  Achillea,  or 

Estaco,  a  Portuguese 

Sutius''nieb.Id'of,ii.£03.  iii.  473. 

Steele,  the   'Conic 

loua  Lovers  of,"  iii. 

ator  on   Shskspeare, 

ii.  171.  177.  iiL 

38.  86.  94. 

Stellatus,   P'linge 

lus,   tbe    '  Zodsicus 

yit-'of,  L43l. 

Stephens,  Henry,  L 

357.    His  erudition. 

LinguK  Latin*,'  L 

489.  491.    Hiso 

rious  Uiicons,  i.  3S4.  n.  491.  Sca- 
pula's abridgment  of  the  ■  Theaauroa' 
of,  491.  Dies  in  poverty,  493.  His 
philological  works,  i.  503.  ii.  300.  iii. 
543.  Latin  Epigrams,  ii.  145.  For- 
bidden to  print,  365.  ■  Apology  for 
Herodotus'  by.  374.  His  treatise  ou 
Ibe  conformity  of  (be  French  and 
Greek  languages,  ii.  306. 

,    Robert,   •Thesaurus'   of,    i, 

333.  The  'NoTum  Testamentura 
Grceum,'  &c.  &c.  edited  by,  379. 
493.  n.  573.  ii.  989. 

Stevinus,  Simon,  bis  Static*  and  Hy- 
droiUlica,  ii.  331,  239.  iii.  300. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  Meupbysical  Works 
of,  ii.  38.  51.  409.  433.  n.  45S.  463. 
476.  n,  581.  58B.  iii.  373.  n.  His 
remarks  on  Descartes,  ii.  449.  On 
Graiiu<,  580.  n.  On  Gassendi,  ill. 
914,315. 

Stifelius,  Miobael,  ii.  991,  998.  iii. 
179. 

Still,  John,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WelU. 


969.  876,  398.  381. 
Stirling,    F.arl    ot,    sonnets   of,    iii. 

His  poem  of  >  Domesday,'  ib.  n. 
•  Stirpiuin    AdTersaria,'    by    Pena 
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StabKUf,  edition  of,  by  Groliiu.  ii.  SBO. 

StoolEwood,  John,  hia  •  Progjinnunui 
Seholasticum,'  ii,  519.  n. 

Strada,  Fam'unui,  ii.  3B4.  Hii  '  De- 
cads,'  ii.  254.  Character  of  hi<  imi- 
Utioiu,  lb.  The  '  FiuluBioiiea  Acule- 
mien'  of,  tii.  133. 

Struburg,  books  publidicd  at.  iL  363. 
Jjbrai7  of,  i.  474. 

Strifeliiu,  ■  Loci  Theologioi'  of,  I  567. 

Stroni,  poem  on  CliDcolate  hf,  n\. 
490. 

Strjpe,  Jolin,  hia  ■  Li&  oF  Smith,'  i. 
339.  D.     Remarks  of,  ii.  S9. 

Stunica,  Spanidi  eommentator,  i.  914. 

Sturm,  John,  hi*  treatiw  on  Eduoation 
in  Germany,  i,  356. 

Suard,  lemarka  of.  on  the  Freoeh  theatre. 
iL  163.  n. 

Suaret  of  Oranada.  Ilia  treatiae  <  De  Lo- 
gibui,'  ii.  SOS — S07.  Titlei  of  hia 
ten  hooka,  502.  Hia  defiration  of 
eternal  lav,  505.  Hia  Metaphjraical 
Disputationa,  37a  Hia  theory  of 
gorernment,  534.  Hia  work  and 
opiniona  on  lawa,  S3S.  543. 

Suckling,  %r  John,  poetry  of,  iii.  44. 

SugaT'Cane,  firat  mention  of,  il.  S41. 

Suidaa,  proTirb  quoted  from,  i.  191. 
Hia  lexicon,  SSI. 

Sun,  ipoU  of  the,  diacorered  by  Harriott, 
Fabrioiiia,  and  Scbnner,  iii.  189.  Its 
revolution  rouDd  ita  iiii,  ib, 

'  SuppoocB,  ihe,*  play  of,  ii.  146. 

SupAk-lapsarian  teneta,  ii.  3.'ia 

Surrey,  Earl  of,  his  style  of  poetry  de- 
aciibed,  i.  4S5,  42S.  The  introducer 
of  blank  leiae,  427.  His  poliahed 
laoguage,  499.  Remarks  of  Dr.  Nott, 
4ET.  429.  Poema  of,  ii.  119.  Cha- 
racter of,  by  Sidney,  124. 

SurrlllE,  Clotilde  de,  a  supposed  French 
poetess,  i.  167. 

Swabian  period  of  German  poetry,  L  37. 

Swammerdam.  the  naturalist,  iii.  209. 
585. 

Sweynhelm,  the  printer,  L  188.  344. 

Swift,  Dean,  iiL  565.  His  •  Tale  of  a 
Tub,'  iu.  S73. 

Swiaset,  Ricbard,  author  of  the  '  Calcu- 
lator,' i.  114. 

Switaerland,  the  Refbrmalion  b^un  by 
Zvingle  at  Zurich,  i.  294.  Doctrinea 
of  the  Protestants  of,  55S. 

'  Sirord,  the  Pen  and  the,'  Andrett'a 
parable  of,  ii.  519. 

Sydenham,  medical  theory  of,  iii.  599. 

Sylburgiua.  hia  Greek  grammar,  ii.  S7B. 
494.497.  iii.  245.  Hia  Aiistotleaod 
Dionyaiu^  L  491. 


SyUi^m.    [  See  Logie.  ] 

Syliiua,   Dutch   phyudan,  i.  4S3.   liL 

213.  598. 

.the  French  grammarian,  L  STl. 

Synergiata,  tenets  ot  i.  548. 

'  Syntagma  Fhilosopfaicum'  al  Gaasendi, 

iiL  306..11S.  367. 
Syphon,  power  of  the,  IIL  201. 
^riae  renion  of  the  Bible,  ii.  247.  249. 

iii.  225.     The   Marooite  eoU^e  of 

Mt.  Libanus,  ih. 

Tabenuemontamia,  ii.  243. 
Table-talk  of  Selden,  iL  357.  n.  Sia 
Tacitus,  the'Annala'of,  LS64.  iL  98a 

Lipnus's   edition    of,   486.       Saril^a 

translation  ct,   i.    520.       DaTaniati^ 

tranalation  of,  ii.  190. 
'Taia  of  a    Tub'   by   Svift,  iii.   573. 

Comparison  of,  with  the  Pantagruel 

of  Rabelais,  i.  444. 
lUmud,  the  study  of  (he,  iii  324. 
Talon,  Omer,  treatise  on  Eloquence,  iL 

SO.      ' Institutimes  Ontoiin'  a(  IL 

20S. 
•  Tamburlane,'  play  a(  ii.  1 69. 
'  Tancred  and  Signmunda.'  iii.  64. 
Tanaillo,  Italian  poet,  his    ■  I^  Balia,' 

iL  S6.  146. 
Tapsenus,  Vigilius,  the  African  bishop, 

worka  of,  reTieved,  iiL  546. 
Tartaglia,  Nicolas,  his  solution  of  cubic 

equations  in  algebra,  L  453.    UoUrly 

published  by  Cardan.  iL  219.     Hia 

Mecbinios,  230. 
Taaso,  Bernardo,  hia  '  Amadifp,'  iL  87. 

92,      Celebrated  aonnet  by,  93.  n. 
,    Torquato,    the   '  Gieniiakmme 

Liberata'  of,    a.  95,  el  iq.  206.  IiL 

473.       Comparison  of  with    Homer, 

Virgil,  and  Ariosto,  iL   96.  99.  100. 

Eioellence   of  his   style,    97.       His 

conceits,  98,   Defeota  of  the  poem.  0^ 

Fairfax's  tnnslstioa,  ii.    131.       Hit 

peculiar  genius,  99.     The  '  Aminla' 

of,   150,       His    "■      ■ 

gcdy,  149.      Hi 

Galileo's  remarki  on,  ii 
Tassoni,  hia  obserrations  on  the  poetiy 

of  Bembo,  L414.    On  Petrardi,  Ae., 

iii.    131.       'Seochia   Bapita'   <a,    8. 

Remarks  aC,  iiL  S36. 
Tauls'i    Sermon^  in    German,  L    50. 

135.   ii.  378. 
Taurellus,  Nicholas,  his  '  Alpea  Cnr,' 

iL  5,  6.  n. 
Tannnea,  political  memoir*  by,  ii.  48. 
Tavelegua,  gTamnur  oC  L  344,  n. 
TaTemier,  bia  tnTels  in  the  Eat,  ui. 


la  prose  writings,  t: 
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TmiatloD,  B«lin  on,  ii.  GG. 

Tarloi,   Edgu,   l*j*   of  tbe   Minne- 

Singna  bj,  i.  38. 
Tarloi,  Jeremj,  iL  ST9.  S8G.  344.  Hii 
*  DisnuuLie  from  Popery,'  iu.  !6S, 
S98.  SenuoD*  of,  ii.  329.  DeTotional 
writinga  of,  3G0.  His  ■  Duetor  dubi- 
tantium,'  iiL  391.  400.  409.  lu  cba- 
noter  and  defect!,  391.  Hi* 'Libert; 
of  FropbeaTing,'  a.  345.  lii.  29B. 
Boldneai  of  his  dDctriae.  iL  345.  Hit 
defence  of  tolenition,S49.3JI.  Effect 
of  hii  trcatLK,  353.  JM  defects,  ib. 
Hii  ■  DefinuM  of  Epiacopacy,'  354. 

Tajlor,  Brook,  '  Coutemplatio  Philoao- 
pbica'  of,  iL  441.  n. 

*  Telemachui,'  F^£1od's,  iiL  56T. 

Telescope,  ioTention  of  the,   iii.    909, 
Dulcb,  or  apying-gliHfa,  SD4. 

Teiemo,  Bernard,  '  De  Natura  Berum' 
o£  iL  7.371,372.389. 

Tellei,  a  Spanish  metaphpician,  iL  370. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  iii.  S51.5S1.   His 
deienee  of  antiquity,  S6 1 . 

Tenncmaii,   oD    the   origin   of  Modern 
PblloKiphy,  L  13.  n. 

Tepcl,  hit  history  of  (he  CarteNan  plii- 
loeophy,  iiL  SI  7.  d. 

Terence,   oomediet  of,   first   printed  as 
vent,  L  369.     Editions  of,  4T9. 

Tema,  St.,  wnlings  at,  ii.  361.  iii.  33. 

Tetti,  imitator  of  Horace,  iii.  11. 

Teutonic  lu:iau>gts,  the,  L  10.  139. 

Teitus  Ransiui,  the  •  Officina'  of,  L  346. 

Theatres,—  L  S14.  Iu  London,  ij.  I6B. 
iiL  77,  7B.  Closed  by  Parliament, 
79.  Daveouit's  in  the  Charter  House, 
iiL  518.  Duke  of  York's  in  Druiy 
Lane,  it.  Id  Liocoln's  Inn  Fields, 
ib.  Theatrical  Uachinery  of  fifteenth 
century,  L  315.  In  Paris,  ii.  163. 
165.  The  lint  French  Theatre,  L 
314.  ITte  FarisiBn  Company  of 
En&ns  de  Sana  Souci,'  L  336.  SOB. 
sh   Drama,  L    438. 


The  e 


Theocritus,  L  931.  369.  ii.  133.  150. 
Theodore,  arGhbishop,  influence  oC  in 
propagation  of  grammatical  learning. 


,  the  geometrician,  L  452. 

■  Theologia  Moralis'  of  Escobv,  iL  502. 

Theology,   system  o^  i.   IS.      Public 

schools  of,  in  Italy,  L  19.     Contio- 


568.  iii.  981.  991.  Theologioal  Doc- 
trine, L  566.  Faith,  i.  SOO.  Lite- 
rature, i.  873.  533.   ii.  398.  354.  iii. 

Theophrastus  oo  Plants,  ii.  334.  Lec- 
tures by  Duport  on,  iiL  849.  His 
'Characters,'  419.  On  Boliny,  L 
465. 

Theoaopbists,  sect  c£  iL  37S. 

Thermometer,  the,  iiL  579. 

ThcTCnot,  travels  of,  iii.  603. 

Tlibsult,  king  of  Navarre,  troubadour. 


ThoD 


:t  of,  L  £ 


Aquinas.] 

Thomson,  Dr.,  on  Anatomy,  iiL  .S76. 
'  History  of  Chemistry,'  L  115. 

Thomson's  History  of  the  Roysl  So- 
ciety, iiL  576. 

Thouan,  AI.  du  Petit,  iL  94S. 

Thuanus,  M.  de  Thou,  Latin  style  of, 
i.  5.  38.  iu.  363. 

IliueydideB,  editors  of,  L  479.  iiL  951. 

Tbyard,  the  French  poet,  iL  1 14. 

Thysius,  a  French  critic,  ii.  389. 

Tibaldeo,  Italian  poet,  L  93B.  413. 

'Hck,  Professor,  remarks  oa  Siskspeare 


L  3S7.  u 


Hill 

menian  teneU  of,  IiL  976. 
Tintoret,  paintings  id,  ii.  101. 
llptoil,  Earl  of  Worcester,  i.  164. 
Tiraboschi  quoted,  i.   ,1.  n.  4.   n.  507, 

n.  539.  87.  464.  Mpattim. 
'  Titus  Andronicus,'  not  a  plaj'  of  Shak- 

Tobacco  plant,  supposed  earliest  notice 


340,341. 


^  iL  47.  345.  349. 


oC  in  1578.   i 
Toleration  of  rv 


Toletus,  the  Jesuit,  his  '  Sumnw  ossuum 
OODSeientiK,'  IL  509. 

Tolley,  Greek  Grammar  ol,  i.  344. 

Tolomei,  Claudio,  iL  87.  94. 

TonelH,  his  notes  on  Poggio,  L  85.  D. 

Torelli,  his  trsgedf  of 'Merope,'  iL  149. 

Torrentiut,  Horace  of,  ii.  979. 

Torricelli,  bif^  merit  of,  iii.  196.  Hy- 
draulics of,  300,901. 

Tortus,  Hatlbev,  ansver  of,  ii.  399. 

Toscanelli,  gnomon  in  Florenoe  cathe- 
dral by,  L  186. 

Tostatus,  AUbnsus,  i.  178. 
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Tottel"!  '  HitcelUaiea,' ii.  119. 
Toulouse,  TInUeraity  of,  i.  15.  n. 
ToiirnelMEur.    [See  TuToebuB.] 
TourDefort.     His  >  EUmeni  (te  l«  BoU- 

nique,'  iii.  58T.  589. 
Tourneur,  Le,  dramxist,  iiL  1S4. 
Touuun,  eminent  scbolu,  L  334.  481. 
ToutuD,  hU  ■  Agamemnon,'  froni  Seneca, 

ii.  163. 
'  Toiopliilus,'  or  TrratlM  on  Archery,  by 

ABchun,  i.  441. 
Trade,  on  Foreign,  iii.  451. 
Tragedy,  lulian,  i.  865.  433.  Iii.  57. 

^aniih,   iL    1 57.    iiL    57.       French, 

ii.  163.  iii  67,  tt  tq.     i^liih,  84, 

tt  tq.    Ancient  Graek,  475.    Kymer 

on,  558.    [See  Dnnu.] 
Translating,  Dryden  on  the  Art  of,  iii. 

554. 
Traniutntantiatioo,   conttoreny  on,   i. 

17.  S45.  n. 
TraTcli,  early  irrilen  of,  L  163.      Later 

wrilersof,  iii.  604.      [See  Geography 

and  Voyages.] 
Tratemui,  Ambropo,  on  Profue  Lite- 

ratiire,  i.  94.      On  Tranilatlons  from 

the  Greek,  99,  100. 
Treatlei,  public,  ii.    561.577.      Trucei 

Tmnellitu,  the  Hebrew  critic,  i.  57S. 

iL  34S. 
Trent,  the  Council  of,   iU  proceedinga 

and  hiatory,  i.  3S9.370   544,  545.  n. 

546.  n.  S50.  569.  ii.  901.  918. 
Treiin's  translation  of  Higdcn's  Poly- 


Triglandiui,    a    notable    theologian    at 

Utrecht,  ii.  460. 
Trigonometry,  calculstiooi  of  Regio- 

montanua  in,  i.  187. 
Trinitarian    oontroTeny,    the,    i.     367. 

559.  a.  554.  iii.  STS.  [See  Socinian.] 
Triquero,  Spanish  dramatint,  ii.  15S. 
•  Trlimegistua,    Hermei,   philoiophy    of, 

counterfeited,  i.  309. 
Trissiiio,  principles  of  his  '  Italia  Liber- 

ata,'i.  .S65.  416. 
Tristan,  the  '  Marianne'  of,  iii.  79. 
Tritliemius,  'Annole*  Hirsargivnsea'  of. 


TriTium,  mode  of  education,  i.  3.  n.  ii. 

957. 
Troubadours,  and  PiOTencnl  poets,  i  39. 
Troye,    ■  Recueil  d«   Histoires  dv'    of 

EUtuI  le  Ferie,  printed  by  Cailon, 

i.  159. 
Truth,  intuitive,  or,  Ii.  457. 
Trypbo,  Greek  treatises  of,  i.  337. 
Tubingen   monastery,   Hebrev  taught 


Tulpius  ■  Obserrationes  Medio*'  of,  iiL 

TnTaminJ,  '  De  Legtbui,'  ii.  76. 
Turberrille,  poems  of.  ii.  1S9.  197. 
Turenne,  Harthal,  iii.  Z6a  995. 
>  Turkish  Spy,'  Ibe,  ii.  516.  n.  iiL  569- 
Turks,  Knolles'  Histmyof  the,  ui  147. 

The  Turkish  Uoguage,  SS6. 
Turnebus,  i.  934.      His  translations  <rf 

Greek    clasiiis    into    I«tin.    i.    481. 

His  '  Adiecsaria.'  489.  ii.  981.   Mon. 

taigne's  character   of,  i.    489.       His 

reputalifn,    489.       His    '  Ethics    of 

Aristotle,'  498. 
Tnnter,  Dr.,  his  '  New  Herbal,'  iL  94a 

His  '  Avinm  prBcipuarum  hislocia,'  i. 

466. 
Turner's  History  of  England,  L  3.  6.  n. 

7.  n.  9.  14. 
Turpio,  romance  of  >  Cbarlemigoe'  by, 

i.  130.  S93. 
TurrecTcmata,  Joannes  de,  bis  *  Eipla- 

natio  in  Psalterlum,'  L  15S. 
Tuscan  language,  L  479. 
•  Two  Noble  SinameD,' play  o^  iii.  106, 


Tycho  Brafae,  Mundane  System  at,  iL 
997,  ef  itq.  His  discovery  as  to  tha 
path  of  comets,  ii.  999.  iii.  IS7. 

Tymme,  Thomas,  translations  by,  i.  398. 

Tyndale's,  the  first  English  veision  of 
the  New  Testament,  i.  363.  379.  n, 

Tyrwhitt'i  obserTatioai  on  Chaucer,  L 
31.  n.  438. 

Twining  on  the  Poetics  of  Arictotlc,  iL 
904. 

Tyrannicide,  writers  in  bTOur  i^,  iL  40 


Ubaldi,  Guido,  Geometiical  Treatises  of, 

iL  930. 
Udal,  Nicholas,  i.  333.  440,  441.      His 

comedy  of  ■  Ralph  Roister  Doiiter,' 

441.  n.  ii.  166. 
Uguccio,  the  leiicogiapher,  L  78. 
Ulpian  on  the  Roman  Law,  ii.  73. 
Understanding,  Malebrancbe  on  the,  iiL 

333.    Loeke't  '  Esiay  on  the  Human,' 

3G6.  368. 
Unitarians,  Polish  tad  Gerroaii,  iiL  StT7. 

[See  also  Socinua.] 
Universal  language,  on  a,  by  Dalgamo, 

iiL  369. 
ideas,  question  of  the  reality 

of.  L  19.      How  formed,  iii.  359. 
Universities: — Origin  of  the  naioe,  i. 

IS.     OfP■^i^ll,      Its  Bueceanon  of 

early  profesaors,  IS,  SO;      Of  Bologna, 

15.     Of  Cambridge,  L   16.   IL  957. 

Edinburgh  and   Gla^ow,  L  591.  Ii. 
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357.  Pnaktbrl,  i.  SSfi.  Montpelier, 
L  15.  Gcrmaar,  ii.  ST9.  OifonL  L 
16.  ii.  957.  iii.  331.  Pin,  ii.  356. 
Wittcnburg,  I  38G.  Of  Padui,  L  19, 
ii  S5G.  371.  Of  TouiouM,  u  15. 
CordoTB  utd  Onnada,  i.  IE,  1 7.  lU- 
lian  univenitio,  i.  509.  ii.  257.  iil 
230.  or  Leaden,  ii.  957.  Of  All- 
dorf  aiul  HeliDiUrit,  ii.  257.  Of 
Copenhagen,  i.  33«.  Of  Marburg, 
ib.  or  Konigaberg,  i'&.  Of  Jena.  lA. 
Of  Senile,  i.  173.  Of  Saliiminca.  ib. 
Of  Alcala,  ib.  Sute  of,  in  the  Kren- 
tecnUi  ccptuiy,  iii.  331. 

UrhaaVIII.  Mallbei  Barberini. ii. 304. 
iu.  5a  53.  138. 

Urbino,  Franm  dufce  of.  L  597. 

,  home  of,  palrom  of  learning,  i. 

995. 

(Jnatui  on  Antiqulliea,  iii.  251. 

Uniiiut,  FuWiui,  antiquary,  i.  537. 

Uiiher,  Archbishop,  ii.  355.  357.  Forms 
the  LibniryofTrinity  College,  Dublin, 
iii.  932.  His  •  Annali  of  the  Old 
Tntiuncnt,'  25E.  His  Chronoli^y, 
856. 

Umiry,  Gerardt  Noodt  on,  iii.  457. 

'  Utopia'  of  More,  i.  2TE,  277.  OrigiD 
of  the  word,  STG.  n. 

Vacarlui,  tew;heT  at  Oifbrd   in  1 149,  I 


Valde*,   a  Spanish  teachei  of  tbe    Re- 

(bnnation,  i.  36T. 
'  Valentin iin,'  by  Fletcher,  iiL  106. 
Valerianui,   '  De    Inf^lidute    Littera- 

lorum,'  i.  320.  n. 
Valla,  Laureoliut,  worlca  and  crilicisma 

of,  L  144—147.  178.  199.484.  D.      Si- 

IcDe*  of,  as  to  tbe  three  heavenly  wit- 


Valoii,  Henry,  pbilologtcal  vorki  of, 
iii.  948. 

Van  Dale  on  ancient  oracles  iii.  533. 

Vanbtugh,  Sit  John,  diamuof,  iiL  514. 
5S& 

Van  Helinont.  chemiit,  iii.  577. 

Vuiini.  Lucilio,  burnt  at  Pari*,  IL  363. 
CtMncter  of  fail  writing*,  362,  3S3. 

Varcfai,  hUtory  by,  L  470.  Hia  dia- 
logues, or  <  Ereolaiio,'  ii.  305.  Hi* 
praiM  of  Dante  above  Homer,  206. 

Varcniti*,  ■  Sjotaiii  Oimem  lingwr '  of. 


Vsiillas,  hiatorian,  iii.  604. 

■  Variae  Leetiones'  of  Yictoriiu,  i.  46 
Muretua,  4S3.  ii.  281.  Rutgerai 
iL  SSa      Reinedua,  ii.  9SI. 

Variorum  editions  of  the  elassics,  i 
2^6. 


property,  i.  349. 
Vauri,    bit    paintinga    in    the    Sistine 

Vaaquei,  lav  irriter,  u.  89.  370. 

Vasquiiu,  iL  505. 

Vauan,   de,  M.,  tbe  '  Sealigerana  ae- 

eunda'  o^  i.  504. 
Vatable,  professor  of  Hebrev,  L  333. 


Vaticsi 


429.   i 


474.   i: 


958. 


119. 


Vega,  Gircila-iao  de  la,  L  418.  ii  102. 

,  Lope    de,    S|<aiii9h    plaja  of,    ii 

106.  n.  154.  iii.  59,  60.  Hii  fertilitj 
and  rapidity  of  compodlion,  ii.  155. 
Venification,  ib.  Popularity,  156. 
Comedies,  157.  Tragedies,  158.  Spi- 
ritual playa  ot,  160. 

V^etsble  physiolo|ty,  iii.  590. 

production^  on,  ii.  241. 

Vepua,  Haphaui,  Maad  continued  by, 
i.  1 93.  iL  903. 

Velasques,  history  of  Spanish  poetry 
by,  ii.  104.  106, 

Veldet,  Henry  of,  i.  37. 

Vehhuysen,  '  De  Jusli  et  Drcori,'  See., 
iiL  394. 

Venesection  introduced,  iii,  313. 

Venice,  eontetl  of  Pope  Paul  V.  with, 
ii.  399.  Republic  oC  i.  40B.  iii.  436. 
439.  n.  It)  commerce  and  goiern- 
ment,  iL  529.  Academy  ^,  361.' 
Libraries  of,  474. 

Venus,  transit  of,  orer  the  mn,  uL  195. 

Veracity,  Fuefendorf  on,  iiL  409. 

Verdier,  ■  Bibliuth^ue  Fran^aise'  by,  ii. 
209.  964. 

Ve^ara,  Greek  Grammarof,  L331.  493. 

Vergerio,  Peter  Paul,  an  early  Greek 
translator,  L  99.  His  pamphlet  oa 
the  '  Orlando  Inuamorato,'  364.  n. 

'  Verona,  Two  Gentlemen  o^'  iL  178. 

Vertunien,    Framui,    oollectiona  ol,   i. 

S\O.B. 

Vesalius,  ■  De  Corporis  humani  Fabric!,' 
L  461.  His  anatotnieat  diseOTeriei, 
169.  iL  941.  Hia  disgrace  and  death, 
L  463.     [Sea  abo  iiL  319.] 
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Vexing,  uiilooiut,  icritingi  o(,  iii.  SSa 
Veipucci,  Americo,  discorenes  of,  L  263, 
Vetlori,  Peter,  edition  of  Cicero  by,  L 

335.        His     Cieek    erudition,    3SS. 

'  Vwi*  lectioiie«'  ol.   488.        Huefi 

Vicente,  Gil',  dnmuof,  i.  !5S.  436. 
Vico,  Eneu,  OD  NumimuLtia,  L  538. 

Victor  Viteniii,  edition  bj  ChifleC  of, 
iii.  546. 

VuuaiR,  Fruck  i,  '  Relectione*  theolo- 
gies' of,  iL  77.  SS.  Opinions  o^  ou 
public  law,  7B. 

Vlctorin  of  Feltre,  L  87. 

Victoriiu,  Petius,  L  335.  481,  4ea.  486. 

Vid4,  of  CTemoD*,  Latin  poet,  i.  430. 
471.  iiL  491.     ■  An  Poetici'  of,  iL 

Vidal,  Raymond,  hia  PiofeD9al  Gnm- 

mar,  i.  26. 
Vldui  Vidiui,  uutomiat,  L  46a  ii.  845. 
Vienna,  public  library  M,  i.  4T4.  ii.  258. 
Vieta  [FiancU  Viele]  hia  reputation  oa 

on   Hlgcbiaiit,  i.  44T — M9.    ii.  231. 

Mathematical  works  of,  iii.  180.      AU 

"'  ''  iesby,  intheanatocny 


37  S. 

Vlgiliua 

VigDeul-MarriUe,  or  M.  D'Argonne, 
iii.  136.  S36.  539.  n.  Uia  Melanges 
de  Liltirature,  551. 

Vignola,  on  Penpective  by,  iL  330, 

Villedieu  (or  ]>e9  Jardioi),  Madame, 
Doveli  of,  iii.  564. 

Villegas,  Manuel  Estevan  de,  poeou  ofj 
iii.  13. 

Villiers,  Essay  oa  the  Influence  of  the 
Etcformalion,  i.  303. 

Villon,  French  poems  of,  i.  209. 

Vincent  de  Beaurais,  i.  116,  117. 

Vincent,  St.  Gregory,  treatiae  on  geo- 
metry of,  iii.  180. 

Vincente  introducea  regular  drama  in 
Europe,!.  358.  n. 

Vincentiua  Liriitetma,  ii.  395.  333. 

Vinci,  Uonardo  do,  i.  91S— 331.  454. 

Viner,  Abridgment  of  lav  by,  iii.  457. 

Vinniua.  Commentaries  ot,  ii.  TO.  543. 

Virgil,  Eclogues  of,  i.  274,  339.  iiL  470. 
.£neid  ot  ii.  107.  iii.  473.  Continu- 
ation by  Mapbaus,  i.  193.  ii.  202. 
Caro'B  Italian  tronalalion,  ii.  95.  Imi- 
tation of  the  Georgica  of^ 


i.  95.  J 


.  151. 


Virgil,  Foiydore,  I  231. 

Viocou^      contributor    to    ibe    •  Ko- 

grapbis  Univcraelle,'  iii.  255.  n. 
Vi>4,  the  '  Uenure  Galuit'  oC  iii.  546. 
Vitelli,  Coraelio,  u  110.  331. 
ViteUo,  treatiK  or.  t^tisa  o(  L  1 13.  4SS. 

ii.  230. 
Vitenris,    Victor,    the    Airican    bidkop, 

worki  of,  iii.  546. 
Vitiia  ■eniwnia,  de,'  trnttisa  by  G.  Voi- 


a  Architecture,  L  318. 
nga  of,  i.  333.  i 


i.  38S-  T 


Attack   OD 

Preceptor  to  the  Frinew  Maiy,  3S5. 

Viviani,  solution  of  the  area  of  tb* 
cycloid  by,  iii.  179.  575. 

Vlaoq,  the  Dutch  bookseller,  iiL  175. 

Voet,  Gtsbert,  ■  Diitertationei  theolo- 
gies'of,  iL  356,  35T.  ContrOTCnyof^ 
vith  Descartes,  460, 

Voiture,  letters  of,  ii.  431,  iii.  137,  138. 
Poetry  of,  31.  534.  540.  n. 

Volkelius,  '  De  Veri  ReUgione,'  ii  336. 

'  Volpone'  of  Sen  Junson,  iii.  96> 

Voltaire,  sarcasms  o^  iiL  74.  283,  Re. 
marks  of,  ii.  95.  106.  iii.  356.  364- 
604.  Poetryof,  i.  196.  iiL46B,  Hia 
dramatic  works,  500.  530.  Hii  style, 
534. 


Voasiua,  Gerard,  philological  works  oT,  i. 


IS  Mela' 


'  Arutarcbut' 


s  of,  i 


.   i.  S62.  469. 
English  Toyagei  of 
liscoreiy,  ii.  252.  iii.  603. 
Igate,  translationa  o^  printed  at  DcUt 
n  1497,  i.  380. 


Wafer,   consecrated,  discussion  on,  1^ 

Descartes  and  Amauld,  ii.  455. 
Wace,  poems  of,  i.  37. 
Wakefield,  Robert,  lectures  at  Cambridge 

by,  i.  339.   ii.  249. 
Waldenses,  poems  attributed  to  the,  i. 

39.  n. 
Waldi^  BuTcard,  a  Gennan  &buUat,  ii. 

119. 
Waller,    poetry  at,    iii.   43.  471.   484. 

Pan^yric  on  Cromwell  by,  473. 
Wallifi,  '  History  of  Algebra'  by,  L  456. 

iL  231.   IiL   181.       His  ■  Institulio 

Logics,'  302.      [See  also  iiL  575.] 
Walpole,  Horace,  critiratms  on  the  '  Ar- 
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eadia'  by,  >i.   2IS.      CoTTCcpondtDce 

of,  iii.  138.535. 
Walthei,  Benurd,  mathenutician.  i.  18G. 
Walton,  I uu,   hit  'Complete  Angler,' 

iii.  S60.      Lib  at  Hooker  by,  ii.  25.  n. 

,  Bryan,  Polyglott  of,  iii.  600. 

War,  tbe     Rights  of,    Iteatiiei  on,  by 

Ay»l»,   ii.   79.      By  Grotiui,  ii.  J45. 

548.  568_5Sa     By  GentilU,  iL  Bl. 

WarbuHon,  Biahop  of  Gloucerter,  iu 
327.  SI  1.  CoinmeiiU  on  Sh^ipeare 
by,  iiL  93.  Remarka  of,  391.  307. 
349.  252,  253.      Hi*   '  Di»ine  L^ft- 

lion,'  iii.  307. 
Warner,  bi)  ■  Albion'i   England,'  L  36. 


Watton,  Dr., 


1  (he  French  ti 


<  authora,  L  78.  n 
309.  SG3.  311.  ii.  S09v  On  the 
Latin  poetry  of  Milton,  iii.  SS.  On 
the  eflecla  of  tbe  Reformatioo,  i.  345. 

Watson,  poema  by,  iL  125. 

•  Way  of  the  World,'  play  of,  iiL  527. 

Wealth,  Serra  on  tbe  cause*  o(  iL  528. 
iii.  451.  n. 

Webbe,  his  Discourse  of  English  Poetry, 
i.  511.  u.  123,  124.  132.  209.  His 
trsTcatie  of  tbe  ■  Sbepberd's  Kalendai,' 


n  1617 


.  474.  t 


1.  32. 


Weller-s  Greek  gr 

'  Weneeslas,'  critique  on  Rottou's,  iii.  76. 

Werder,   German  translator  of  Arioato 

and  Thsso,  iiL  33. 
Werner  of  Nuremberg,  geometrical  ana- 
lysis of  the  ancients  restored  by,  i. 

45^. 
Wesley,  remark  by,  on  tbe  instioel  of 

animals,  ii.  3S5. 
Wcssel  of  Groningen,  L  179. 
West,  Dr.  W.,  of  Dublin,   remarks  by, 

i.  ISl.  210. 
Weatminster  school,    Greek   taught   in, 

i.  339.  51 G. 
Wbateley,    Ardibishop,    '  Element*   of 

Lo^'   o(    iL  398.  4S7.  n.  478.   n. 

491.  n. 
'  Whetstone  of  Wit '  by  Record,  iL  830. 
Whetstone,  plays  by,  ii.  168.  iii.  77.  84. 
Whevell,  Mr.,remark>of,iL  14.n.   On 

tbe    Inductile    Sciences,    398.      On 

Gilbert   the   matbematinan,    333.    n, 
Whicbcot,  tenets  of,  iii.  276,  877. 
WhisCon,  geological  opinions  o^  iii.  594. 
Whitaker,  L  560.      His  Greek  and  Lalin 

Liturgy,    516.      Translation  of  Now. 

ell's  CatMbinn,  SI6. 


EX.  667 

White,  Thomas,   or    Albius,   metaphy- 
noun,  iii.  301. 

■  While  Detil,'  play  oi;  iii.  183. 
Wbilgift,  reply  o^  to  Cartwright,  L  523. 

Tbe  '  l^mbeib  Articles '  by,  ii.  330, 
Whiltinghun,  Bible  aC,  i.  573. 
Wlelilfr,  John,  L  173. 
Wicquefort's  ■  Ambassador,'  ilL  458. 
Widmandstadt'a  New  Testament  in  Sy. 

riae,  H.  247. 
Wierua  ■  De  Frscstij^is,'  L  57 1 . 
Wilkins,  on  tbe  ■  Principles  MT  Natural 

Religion,'  iiL  877.     On  a  '  Fhilowv 

phical     Language,'      363.         On     a 

'Plurality    of   Worlds,'    523.        His 

<  Diacoiery  of  a   New  World  in  tbe 

Moon,'  560.      [See  also  iii.  575.] 
Wilier  of  Augsburg,  the  first  publisher 

of  catak^ues  1/  new  books,  ii.  262.  a. 
William  of  Champeaui,    bis  school  of 

logic  at  Paris,  L  14. 
,  Duke  of  Guienne,  troubadour, 

L  32. 

IIL,  reign  of,  iiL  448.452,488. 

Willianm,  Dr.,  library  of,  a  77. 
Willis,  Dr.,  hi*  '  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,' 

iii.  597.      Theory  06  5S9. 
Wtlloughby's  Natural  History,   ii.  238. 

iii.  582. 
Wills,  alienation  of  property  by,  ii.  555. 
Wilson's  '  Art  of  Logic,'  L  441.  iL  209. 

His  '  Art  of  Rhetoric,'  ii.  19S.  209, 
WimpGtIing,  reputation  oT,  i.  181.  353, 

674. 
Winchester  school,  i.  516.  n. 
Winterton,  •  Poetie  Minore* '  of,  ii.  878. 
Wit  and  fancy,  Hobbes  on,  U.  486. 
Witchcraft,  books  on,  i.  517.  52S,  571, 
Wither,  George,  poems  of.  iii.  43. 
Wittenberg,   the   university  of,    i.  286. 

293.  549. 
Witticb,  works  of,  iii.  318. 
Wilton  School,  sututes  ot  L  517. 
Wolf's  ■  Demortbenes,'  i.  485.  493.  n. 
Wolfe,  Ranald,  printer,  L  344, 
Wolfram  Ton  Eschenbaah,  L  38. 
Wolsey,  Cardinal,  L  340. 

■  Woman  Hater,'  play  of,  iiL  98. 

' kUled  with  Kindness,'  play  of, 

iL  175.  iiL  181. 

' ,  Tbe  Silent,'  pUy  of,  iL  97, 

'  Women  beware  Women,'  play  0^  iiL 

124, 
,  FJntloD  on  the  education  of, 

iii.  428.    Gattantry  towards,  its  effects, 

L  I2H,  189. 
Wood.    Anthony,    his    enumeration    of 
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Woodward,  on  the  nutrition  of  pluU, 

iiL  593.     On  geologj,  ilL  5^.  S95. 
Wonte,  WypkjD  de,   books  printed  bj, 

i.  £69.  310. 
Wordtvortfa,  on  the  tonnets  of,  iii.  42.  n. 
World,  phy«ic«l  theory  of  the,  ii.  ^.  9. 

,  Raleigh's  HiWory  of  the,  iii.  149. 

Walton,    on    '  Ancient    uid     Modem 

Learning,'  iiL  £59.  56£. 
Wren,  Sir  ChrUtopber,  iiL  566.  S96. 
Wright,  Edward,  nulbeinatieian,  u.  2&T. 

333.      On  KsTigation,  854. 
,  Mr.,  on  ibe  wrilingi  of  Aicuin, 

L6.n.  Theaulfaeuticityof ibeHintory 

of  CroyUnd  by  Ingulfus  queitioned 

by,    17.      On   the  itnry  of  Arthur, 

36.        The    Biogrspbia    Btitannica 

Litararla,  TO. 
Wuntieiui,  ot  UrKicbiiu,  iL  387. 
Worttbur^,  converU  in,  i.  541. 
-  Wyatt,  &   John,    poeins   of,    i.  4S4 — 

4S9.    ii  119.       His   epiitle   to   John 

Poin^  L  425.  D. 

,  «r  Thomai,  worka  of;  L  434. 

Wycherley,  pUy»  of,  IiL  5a4. 
WykehaiD,  William  of,  foundi  a  college 

and  Khool,  i.  164. 
Wylenbogart,  oontroreny  oE  with  Oro- 

tiiu,  iL  314.   n.      Remarkable  letter 

to,  Irom  Erauniu,  SIT. 

Xavicr,  tb«  Jeniit  nutilmiary,  L  369. 


Ximenea,  Cardinal,  L  STO.  4T4.  ii. 

Print*  Ibe  Greek  TeatamenC  i.  i 
Xybnder,  nnion  of  Plutureh  by,  i. 

iL  34. 

York,  achool  of,  L  6. 
'  Yorkihire  Tragedy,'  pUy  ot  iL  H 
Young,  Dr.,  the  '  Zanga'  oC  iii.  Si 
Yprea,  Janwnitu,  Btihop  ct,  iiL  S6 


Floren^ne  mraik,  traiul*' 

tioQ  of  the  Scriptures  by,  L  380. 
Zaehary    (Pope),    releua    the    Fnnki 

from  alligianee  to  Cbilderie,  L  565. 
Zainer,  a  printer  at  Cracow,  L  158. 
Zamberti,  tnuulator  of  Euclid,  L  45S. 
ZaniaadiM,    'de    Senatu     Romano,'    1. 

536. 
Zoncfaiui,  theologian,  L  56B. 
Zappi,  one  of  the  fbundcn  of  the  Soiaety 

of  Arcadian),  iiL  464. 
Zarot,  printer  at  Milan,  L  168.  SSI. 
2uiu^   Ulric,  ProAaioT  at  Fribni^,  L 

38.^.  n.  411. 
Zell,  Uhic,  printer  at  Cologne,  i.  158. 
ZenL  the  broibero,  voyage  oC  in  1400, 

ii.  353. 
Zeiio,  Apoetolo,  i.  183.  227.  840.  n.  ii. 

Zerbi,  work  on  '  Anatomy'  by,  i.  962. 

•  Zerbino  '  of  Ariotto,  ii.  305. 

*  Zodiacui  Vita,'  moral  poem  by  Man- 

xoUi,  L  365.  iL  148. 

Zoology,  writers  <«,  L  465,  466.  iL  335. 
£38.  iiL  90T.  589.  d  ttq. 

Zoroaster,  i.  90S.      Beligion  oC  iii.  601. 

Zouch's  '  ElemenU  Juris  Ciiilis,'  iL  543. 

Zurich,  the  reformed  religion  taught  by 
Zwingle  at,  L  395.  Aiubaptista  con- 
demned at,  and  drowned  in  the  Uke 
of,  555.  Geraer'i  botanical  garden 
at,  ii  £40.  Dispute  between  Ibe 
Relbrmers  c^  and  the  Lutherans,  L 


,    295.    I 


351. 


HI*    < 


with  Eroamus,  359.  Character  of 
bis  writings,  373.  Publi-Jied  in  a 
Hetitiou*  name,  363.  Hi*  death,  361. 
foretold  b^  Luther,  500.  Cha^  of 
religious  intolerance  against,  555. 
Zvoll,  college  oE  L  179. 


SroRuwooDa  and  Siuw, 
New-stratt-  Square. 
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